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No.  132. 


IN  ASSEMBLY,  APR.  12, 1851. 


REPORT 

Of  majority  of  select  committee,  on  numerous  petitions 
praying  for  a  stay  of  the  collection  of  rents,  &c. 

Mr.  Gleason,  from  the  majority  of  the  select  committee  to  which  was 
referred  numerous  petitions  for  the  passage  of  an  act  to  authorise  a  stay 
of  proceedings  in  actions  for  the  aecovery  of  rents  and  enforcement  of 
forfeitures  upon  manorial  or  leasehold  lands  during  the  pendency  of 
the  suits  brought  by  the  Attorney-General,  on  behalf  of  this  State,  to 
test  the  titles  thereof,  and  for  other  relief,  presents  the  following 

REPORT : 

That  all  of  the  petitioners,  comprising  upwards  of  4,800  persons, 
unite  in  asking  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  restrain  the  collection 
of  rents,  or  conferring  equity  powers  on  our  courts  to  grant  a  stay  of 
proceedings  in  actions  for  the  collection  of  rents  upon  tracts  of  mano- 
rial or  leasehold  lands  during  the  progress  of  suits  brought  by  the 
Attorney-General,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  to  test  the  titles  of  those 
claiming  to  be  the  landlords  or  proprietors  of  such  tracts  or  manors  ; 
and  most  of  your  petitioners  represent  that  many  judgments  have 
been  obtained,  by  those  styling  themselves  landlords,  against  the  oc- 
cupants of  such  lands  for  rents  claimed  to  be  due  ;  and  they  pray 
that  proceedings  upon  such  judgments  may  in  like  manner  be  stayed 
until  the  determination  of  the  suits  brought  by  the  State  ;  and  they 
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further  represent  that  they  firmly  believe  that  all  or  most  of  the  ma* 
norial  grants  originated  in  fraud,  and  that  they  have  been  strength- 
ened by  fraudulent  legislation  ;  and  they  solicit  that  the  actual  occu- 
pants of  any  such  tracts  or  manors  of  land  that  may  be  adjudged  to 
belong  to  the  State  shall  be  endowed  with  a  pre-emption  right  for 
acquiring  the  title  of  the  farms  respectively  occupied  by  them.     Your 
committee  have  given  to  the  matters  committed  to  their  charge  as 
thorough  an  examination  as  their  varied   duties  would  permit,  and 
have  bestowed  more  attention  upon  the  system  of  landlord  and  tenant 
than  they  would  have  deemed  it  requisite  to  do  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  upon  the  propriety  of  granting  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
in   consequence  of  the  volleys  of  declamation  which  from  the  Qrst 
presentation  of  these  petitions  have  incessantly  assailed  and  villified 
all  the  tenants  without  discrimination  with  rancorous  hate  and  more 
than  demoniac  vindictiveness,  and  by  Jhis  furious  clanior  of  a  public 
press,  old  and  deeply  rooted  prejudices,  so  unfriendly  to  sound  and 
healthy  legislation,  have  been  sought  to  be  aroused  and  fanned  into 
new  life  and  activity,  and  resort  has  been  had  to  the  free  use  of  the 
most  opprobrious  and  insulting  epithets,  savoring  but  little  of  the 
calm  voice  of  reason  or  of  justice,  but  evincing  an  intention  to  stifle 
all  investigation  and  sober  reflection  by  the  weapons  of  scurrility  and 
blackguardism,  a'nd  to  persuade  the  public  that  atrocious  special  le- 
gislation, subversive  of  the  Constitution,  is  demanded,  whose  enact- 
ment would  pull  down  the  pillars  of  the  State. 

Your  committee  are  confident  that  while  the  tenants,  on  the  one 
hand,  are  not  to  be  overwhelmed  by  cataracts  of  billingsgate  or  si* 
lenced  by  the  vociferous  shout  of  unconstitutionality  upon  all  measures 
that  may  be  productive  of  a  benign  influence  on  their  condition, 
without  argument  in  its  support — on  the  other  hand  they  do  not  de- 
sire the  passage  of  laws  that  will  really  conflict  with  any  provision 
of  the  State  or  National  Constitution. 

If  the  system  of  landlord  and  tenant,  as  it  exists  in  our  rural  dis- 
tricts, is  a  public  evil,  militating  against  our  republican  institutions, 
retarding  the  advancement  and  blighting  the  prosperity  of  large  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  and  antagonistic  to  due  self  respect  and  personal 
independence,  and  justly  odious  to  the  occupants  of  the  manorial 
lands;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  patroons  and  landlords  have 
enjoyed  greater  privileges  and  immunities  than  other  classes  of  our 
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citizens ;  if  our  law  boots  shall  show  them  to  have  long  been  the 
especial  favorites  of  legislation  and  of  courts ;  then  your  committee 
submit  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  by  all  equitable  and 
constitutional  means,  to  discountenance  its  continuance — nay,  to  be 
sedulous  and  astute  to  effect,  by  constitutional  means,  its  speedy 
abolition ;  and  it  will  be  no  answer  to  the  prayer  of  your  petitioners 
to  be  shielded  on  equitable  terms  from  twice  paying  the  rents  or  for 
the  use  of  such  lands,  to  inform  them  that  an  act  for  that  purpose 
would  be  special  legislation,  and  that  though  it  would  be  promotive 
of  the  public  weal  of  the  whole  State,  yet,  as  only  some  three  or 
four  hundred  thousands  are  more  directly  interested,  therefore  it 
should  not  be  granted.  Wise  and  equitable  governments  are  ever 
attentive  to  the  grievances  of  their  citizens  and  prompt  in  seeking  a 
remedy ;  but  unenlightened  and  tyrannic  ones  permit  them  to  remain 
unredressed  until  they  cease  to  be  endurable,  and  ultimately  result  in 
anarchy  and  rebellion  or  revolution. 

No  cause,  however  laudable  or  sacred,  has  ever  long  escaped  un- 
stained by  the  base  conduct  of  some  of  its  adherents;  but  it  can 
never  be  derogatory  to  legislators,  nor  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
State,  to  ferret  out  and  remove  all  just  grounds  of  complaint  among 
its  citizens,  and  to  endear  its  government  to  all  classes  by  cherishing 
their  contentment  and  happiness,  and  thus  answering  the  great  end 
for  which  governments  are  instituted  among  men. 

The  feudal  system,  an  institution  emanating  in  that  horrid  night  of 
our  race  known  as  the  dark  ages,  and  which  in  Europe  had  done  more 
than  all  else  since  the  Christian  era  to  degrade  and  enslave  our  spe- 
cies, was  early  transferred  to  American  soil,  and  took  deep  root  in  the 
colony  of  New-York.  It  survived  the  Revolution,  and  still  essential- 
ly exists  in  our  midst  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century.  Less 
successful  has  New-York  been  than  any  sister  State  in  divesting  her- 
self of  this  paralysing  incubus,  which  in  England  has  been  productive 
of  rebellion  and  revolution,  of  which  that  luminary  and  ornament  of 
our  laws,  Chancellor  Kent,  says,  "  except  in  England  it  annihilated 
the  popular  liberties  of  every  nation  in  which  it  prevailed,  and  it 
has  been  the  great  effort  of  modern  times  to  check  and  subdue  its 
claims,  and  recover  the  free  enjoyment  and  independence  of  allodial 
estates? 
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'  Tour  committee  find  that  numerous  and  very  extensive  tracts  of 
land,  lying  in  many  of  the  eastern  and  central  counties  of  the  State,, 
are  controlled  by  landlords  or  patroon's,  the  most  of  whom  claim  to 
have  derived  title  under  grants  from  the  crown  during  our  colonial 
period,  that  such  tracts  of  land  are  generally  occupied  by  tenants  un- 
der leases  in  perpetuity,  or  for  the  life  of  one  or  more  individuals,  and 
which  are  more  or  less  feudal  in  their  incidents  and  requirements,, 
However.it  may  have  been  with  the  ancestors  of  the  present  occu- 
pants who  were  fresh  from  the  tyrannies  of  the  old  world,  throughout 
which,  at  the  period  of  their  emigation,  the  same  system  of  tenure* 
prevailed,  where  the  popular  doctrine  wasthat  kings  reigned  by  divine- 
right  and  could  <h>  no  wrong,  and  a  landed  nobility  were  esteemed 
the  pillars  of  tiis  throne,  where  the  right  of  primogeniture  prevailed,, 
and  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  unknown  r  your  committee  believe 
they  may  safely  assume  that  all  relics  of  the  feudal  system  are  now 
as  repugnant  to  the  feelings  &f  our  people,  as  are  the  chains  of  despo- 
tism broken  asunder  by  our  forefathers,  and  by  their  gigantic  arms-, 
burled  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  glorious  Union  ;  that  most  of  the* 
l  leases  under  which  the  tenants  hold  their  lands  are  now  extremely 
burdensome  and  oppressive  ^  that  they  are  anti-democratic  and  anti- 
republican  in  their  .tendency  and  provisions,  and  at  war  with  the- 
spirit  of  the  age  and  the  manly  independence  requisite  to  the  stabili- 
ty of  our  free  institutions.  So  replete  are  many  of  these  leases  with, 
restrictions)  conditions  and  reservations,  including  humiliating  menial 
/    services,  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  for  a  tenant  to  so  safely 

steer  his  course  amongst  them  as  not  to  be  incessantly  liable  for  the 
\  infringement  of  some  one  of  them,,  and  consequently  subject  to  a  for- 
feiture of  his  estate,  and  the  loss  of  all  the  fruits  of  a  life  of  toil  and 
hardship.  To  particularize,  on  some  extensive  manors  the  leases  con- 
tain the  following,  viz  :  u  All  mines  and  minerals  that  now  or  here- 
after may  be  found  upon  such  farm;  all  creeks,  kills,  stream* 
and  runs  of  water  in  and  upon  said  premises,,  together  with  the 
soil  under  them,  and  the  right  and  privilege  and  liberty  of  erecting 
upon  any  part  of  the  hereby  granted  premises,  such  and  so  many  mills 
and  mill  dams,  and  such  other  works  and  buildings  for  the  convenient 
working  of  said  miners,  and  for  the  use  of  said  mills,  as  the  lessee, 
"  his  beir^and  assigns  shall  think  proper;"  and  also  all  such  parts 
of  said  land  as  may  by  the  said  dams  be  overflowed  with  water;  and 
"also  all  such  wood,  firewood  and  timber,"  as  such  lessee,  "his  heirs 
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and  assigns  may  find  necessary  for  building,  repairing,  and  accommo- 
dating the  said   mills,  and  for  working   and  carrying   on  the  said 
mines ;  and  also  free  liberty  to  dig  and  trench  or  use  the  ground  for 
•either  of  said  purposes  5  and  also  free  ingress,  egress  and  regress  with 
ins  or  their  horses,  cattle,  carriages  and  servants  to  and  from,  in  or 
out  of  said  hereby  granted  premises,  together  with  liberty  to  lay  msi 
roads  in  any  part  or  parts  thereof  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,"   the 
lessor  making  an  abatement  of  rent  for  the  land  used,  judged  reason* 
able  and  proportionate  of  the  rent  of  the  whole,  with  conditions  that 
the  tenant  shall  "  yearly  yield  and  pay  to  the  lessor,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  the  sum  of  money  or  certain  number  of  b'ishels  of  wheat"  as 
rent,  and  "  four  fat  fowls,  to  be  delivered  at  the  mansion  house  of  the 
said  manor,  and  to  perform  one  day*s  service  with  carriage  and  horses;" 
and  the  lessor  "  doth  further  saye  and  reserve  to  himself,  his  heirs 
and  assigns  the  one  equal  fourth  part  of  all  purchase  or  considera- 
tion money  or  other  things  in  lieu  thereof  arising,  or  that  may  arise  by 
or  from  the  selling,  demising,  assigning,  or  in  any  how  disposing  of 
the  premises  hereby  granted,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part,  his  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  and  when 
and  as  often  as  the   same  shall  be  sold,  demised,  assigned  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,"  with  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  that  him- 
self, bis  heirs,  &c,  will  pay  sach  one  fourth  part  of  the  purchase  mo- 
ney or  consideration  on  each  and  every  such  sale,  demise,  or  assign- 
ment as  aforesaid  ;  and  further,  "  that  prior  to  any  such  sale,  demise, 
assignment  or  other  disposition  aforesaid,  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  his  heirs  and  assigns  shall,  and  will  make  an  offer  in  writing, 
{to  the  landlord,)  of  the  said  premises  or  of  such  part  thereof  and  for 
such  estate  therein   as  sach  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  or  as- 
signs shall  intend  to  dispose  of,  specifying  the  same  and  the  pried 
valae  or  consideration  which  he  the   said  party  of  the  second  part  is 
willing  to  take  for  the  same-"   and  if  the  landlord  shall,  within  21 
days  after  such  offer  made  as  aforesaid,  agree  to  take  and  accept  the 
said  premises  or  the  part  thereof  offered  at  the  price  value  or  consid- 
eration specified  in  such  offer,  ami  shall,  within  the  21  dayst  deliver 
or  pay  such  price  or  consideration,  afltr  deducting  thereout  the  said 
equal  one  fourth  part  thereof,  and  the  arrears  of  rent,  if  any  there  be,n 
then  the  tenant  "shall  well   and  sufficiently  convey  such  land  to  the 
landlord  ;"  and  in  case  the  landlord  '  shall  not  elect  to  purchase  the 
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land  and  pay  three  fourths  of  the  price  which  the  tenant  offers  to  take 
within  the  twenty  one  days,  then  the  tenant  may  sell  the  land  to  a 
3d  person,  and  pay  one  quarter  of  the  consideration  money  to  the 
landlord  j  but  such  sale  shall  be  utterly  void  unless  the  offer  shall  be 
made  to  the  landlord  and  not  accepted  during  such  twenty-one  days; 
and  then  such  sale  shall  be  void  unless  the  fourth  part  of  the  purchase 
money  shall,  within  21  days  after  such  sale,  be  paid  to  the  landlord; 
and  further,  that  in  case  of  a  sale  by  process  of  law  against  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  such  sale  shall  be  utterly  void 
unless  within  twenty  one  days  thereafter  the  purchaser  or  pur* 
chasers  shall  pay  the  one  fourth  part  of  the  purchase  money  to  the 
landlord.  The  leases  further  state,  IC  provided  also,  and  these 
presents  are  on  this  further  condition,  that  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  not  at  any  time  here- 
after erect,  or  permit,  or  cause  to  be  erected,  any  mills,  or  mill 
dams,  or  any  other  work  or  building  whatsoever,  upon  any  kill, 
stream  or  run  of  water  in  or  upon  the  premises  hereby  granted 5 
and  further,  shall  not  at  any  time  commit  any  waste  of  any  kind  or 
nature  whatsoever."  And  again,  that  the  tenants  "  will  not  do  any 
thing  to  the  hindrance  or  prejudice  of  the  savings,  exceptions  and  res- 
ervations in  the  lease  contained;  and  that  in  case  the  rent  or  any  part 
thereof  shall  remain  for  the  space  of  28  days  unpaid,  the  landlord  may 
sue  or  distrain,  or  enter  and  distrain  and  sell  for  the  rent,  and  the 
leases  close  with  the  following  condition  :  "  Provided  further,  and 
these  presents  and  every  thing  herein  contained  are  upon  this  express 
condition,  that  if  it  shall  at  any  time  happen  that  no  sufficient  distress 
can  be  found  upon  the  premises  to  satisfy  such  rent  due  and  in  arrears 
as  aforesaid ;  or  if  any  or  either  of  the  covenants  and  conditions 
herein  before  contained,  on  the  part  of  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  to  be  performed,  fulfilled  and  kept,  shall  not  be 
performed,  fulfilled  or  kept,  or  shall  be  broken,  then  and  in  sflch 
case"  the  lessor,  his  heirs  and  assigns  "may  re-enter  and  utterly 
expel,  put  out  and  amove  "  the  tenaat. 

Leases  on  other  tracts  are  shown  your  committee  containing  divers 
other  conditions  and  restrictions,  with  reservations  of  third  sales  and 
of  sixth  sale*,  and  with  covenants  against  cutting  and  carrying  off  for 
sale  any  wood  or  timber,  and  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  apple  trees 
on  the  farm,  and  also  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  woodland j  and 
covenants  for  buildings  to  be  erected,  and  tying  down  the  tenant  with 
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great  particularity  as  to  his  plowing,  sowing  and  husbandry,  and  nu- 
merous others  which  your  committee  will  not  take  time  to  detail. 
Leases  for  lives  are  usually  still  more  severe  in  their  terms. 

Tour  committee  apprehend  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  any 
man  to  so  minutely  observe  all  the  injunctions  and  conditions  of  such 
leases,  for  any  considerable  period  of  time,  as  not  to  incur  a  forfei- 
ture of  the  land,  and  they  will  leave  it  for  others  to  judge  whether 
an  enlightened  citizen,  possessed  of  sufficient  self-regard  and  love  of 
liberty,  to  constitute  him  a  good  republican,  can  be  a  well  satisfied 
and  contented  tenant  under  such  leases ;  or  whether  a  system  fraught 
with  so  many  embarrassing  restraints  and  unreasonable  reservations, 
and  so  slavish  in  its  conditions  and  tendencies,  does  not  confer  upon 
a  landlord  having  thousands  of  individuals  within  his  power,  an  ele- 
vation and  importance  dangerous  to  the  purity  and  safety  of  our 
political  institutions. 

Tour  committee  envy  not  the  head  nor'  heart  of  the  apologist  of 
this  system  in  this  age  of  the  world ;  a  system  that  has  always  been 
laden  with  injustice  and  galling  oppression  on  the  side  of  the  land- 
lord, and  of  dissatisfaction  and  popular  outbreaks  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant;   a  system  of  perpetual  drainage  and  impoverishment  in 
most  sections  where  it  obtains  by  the  absentee  landlordism  which  it 
engenders,  which  in  Ireland  alone  has  caused  thousands  to  die  of 
starvation ;  a  system  which  the  longer  it  stands  the  more  severe  and 
unendurable  it  becomes,  not  only  from  the  onward  march  of  refine- 
ment and  of  liberal  principles  rendering  its  victims  more  keenly 
sensitive  in  their  vassalage,  but  from  the  multiplication  of  landlords. 
Every  generation  more  than  doubles  the  number  of  both  the  landlords 
and  their  agents,  whose  cupididy  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
decrease  of  the  number  of  their  tenants.    Transient  evils  may  be 
borne,  for  hope  feasts  on  the  assurance  of  their  speedy  extinction, 
but  the  tenant  may  witness  the  downfall  of  dynasties  and  the  crumb- 
ling of  thrones,  the  establishment  of  new  republics,  the  abolition  of 
primogenitures,  perpetuities  and  entails,  but  he  realizes  that  centuries 
may  pass  away,  and  still  the  condition  of  his  posterity  or  successors 
remain  unalleviated.    Any  Shylock  whom  it  may  be  their  fortune  to 
call  landlord,  may  then  still  insist,  that  every  condition,  restriction 
and  reservation  is  a  part  of  the  contract,  that  they  "  are  nominated  in 
the  bond/'  and  must  be  strictly  observed,  or  the  penalty  endured. 
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The  tenant  finds  that  there  still  exists  this  one  species  of  perpetuity 
beyond  the  pale  of  legal  reformation  and  whose  requirements  are  a* 
insatiable  as  the  maw  of  time.  If  the  reservation  of  third,  quarter, 
and  sixth  sales  is  valid,  they  may  be  a  thousand  times  paid,  and 
every  penny  of  the  rent  kept  liquidated,  yet  the  rent  annually  be* 
comes  due,  and  the  third,  quarter,  or  6th  part  of  all  the  purchase 
.  money  on  each  alienation.  To  prove  that  the  system  as  it  exists  in 
this  State  is  pernicious  and  oppressive*  and  counter  to  democratic 
impulses  and  institutions,  your  committee  may  cite  the  message  of 
•  our  Governors,  the  solemn  declarations  of  our  courts  in  pronouncing 
their  judgments',  the  general  voice  of  the  public  press,  the  action  of 
former  Legislatures  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  sanctioned  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  people.  As  early  as  in  1811,  and  1812,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature  was  aroused  to  its  evils  and  the  hardship* 
it  imposed,  but  the  din  of  war  with  Britain  silenced  all  appeals  for 
reformation ;  but  a  report  made  by  Chief  Justice  Spencer,  and  the 
revisers  of  the  laws,  Judges  Van  Ness  and  Woodworth,  to  the  Legis- 
lature upon  that  subject,  in  the  latter  year,  in  pursuance  of  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses,  passed  in  1811,  may  serve  to  show 
that  the  judgment  of  those  distinguished  jurists  does  not  coincide  with 
that  of  those  of  the  present  day,  who  deride  the  petitions  of  the 
tenants  and  declare  their  grievances  to  be  imaginary  and  devoid  of 
reality ;  and  that  report  may  be  perused  with  profit  by  those  who 
hastily  declaim-  against  all  measures  as  unconstitutional.  Among 
other  things  the  report  states  : 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  many  instances  the  tenant  is  charge- 
able  with  a  breach  of  his  contract  without  having  been  guilty  of  any 
culpable  conduct,  and  the  petition  which  induced  the  Legislature  to 
make  this  reference,  furnishes  several  examples  of  this  kind ;"  and 
again,  "  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  tenant  in  entering  into  the 
stipulations  to  pay  a  fine  or  a  quarter  sale  on  alienation,  does  so 
under  circumstances  which  may  induce  him  to  believe  that  he  never 
will  be  disposed  to  alienate ;  but  his  circumstances  change  and  a  va- 
riety of  unforeseen  causes  compel  him  to  a  change  of  residence.  It 
can  never  be  right  to  suffer  tb<?  landlord  who  is  not  prejudiced  by  the 
alienation  of  the  tenant,  to  grasp  a  part  of  his  earnings  for  his  yield- 
ing to  imperious  circumstances,  or  for  his  changing  his  mind/' 
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Tour  committee  may  add  that  the  Legislature  of  1797,  in  granting 
the  Holland  purchase,  desirous  to  prevent  the  evils  of  this  system, 
prohibited  the  leasing  of  those  lands. 


Governor  Seward,  in  his  message  of  1840,  adverting  to  the  severity 
of  the  covenants  in  leases  similar  to  those  before  cited,  says:  "  Such 
tenures  introduced  before  the  Devolution,  are  regarded  as  inconsistent 
with  existing  institutions,  and  have  become  odious  to  those  who  hold 
under  them.  They  are  unfavorable  to  agricultural  improvement,  in- 
consistent with  the  prosperity  of  the  districts  where  they  exist,  and 
opposed  to  the  sound  policy  and  genius  of  our  institutions."  "  The 
extent  of  the  territory  involved  in  the  present  controversy  and  the 
great  numbers  of  our  fellow-citizens  interested  in  the  questions  which 
have  grown  out  of  them,  render  the  subject  worthy  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature ;"  and  he  expressed  the  desire  that  some  measure 
should  be  adopted  which  "  would  assimilate  the  tenures  in  question  to 
those  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  more  accordant  to  the  principles 
of  republican  government  and  more  conducive  to  the  general  prosperity 
and  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  society  P 

Governor  Wright  characterised  them  as  "contracts  onerous  in 
in  their  exactions ;  and  tenures  in  their  nature  and  character,  uncon- 
genial with  the  habits  and  opinions  of  our  people." 

Governor  Young,  in  his  message  of  1848,  says :  "  The  principle 
which  has  been  so  often  asserted,  that  these  tenures  are  not  ip  har- 
mony with  our  institutions,  exists  no  longer  in  mere  speculation.  It 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  is  now 
a  part  of  its  fundamental  law." 

The  message  of  our  present  executive  declares,  iC  The  perpetuation 
of  leasehold  estates  embracing  a  large  agricultural  population  is  re- 
pugnant to  our  national  policy  and  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  our  insti- 
tutions" and  again,  "the  manly  independence  which  belongs  to  the 
character  of  an  American  citizen  demands  the  absolute  control  and 
ownership,  in  fee  of  the  soil  improved  and  cultivated  by  his  labor 
and  on  which  he  is  to  spend  his  life  and  rear  his  children.  Eperi- 
ence  has  shown  that  leasehold  estates  are  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  the 
development  of  the  country  and  the  progress  of  the  people  in  tm- 
provement  and  enterprise." 
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The  descision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  pronunced  by  Judge  Parker, 
in  the  case  of  Overbagh,  vs  Petrie,  and  reported  in  4  How.  pr.  rep., 
that  reservations  and  covenants  of  3d,  quarter,  6th  and  10th  sales,  in 
perpetual  leases  are  void,  in  reviewing  these  and  other  relics  of  the 
feudal  system  contained  in  the  lease  under  the  consideration  of  the 
court,  says  of  that  system,  u  It  is  utterly  unsuited,  every  vestige  of 
it,  to  the  institutions  under  which  we  Hot  and  to  the  personal  indepen- 
dence and  equality  of  political  rights  enjoyed  by  our  citizens"  and 
farther,  u  the  progress  of  man  in  intelligence,  in  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  in  political  advancement  now  calls  for  tenures  in 
accordance  with  perfect  political  equality  and  entire  personal  freedom, 
and  if  their  be  vestiges  of  feudal  tenures  still  remaining  here,  they 
should  be  eradicated  as  speedily  as  is  consistent  with  a  strict  regard 
to  the  rights  of  property  of  those  concerned." 

Judge  Wright,  in  deciding  the  case  of  The  People,  vs.  Herman  Liv* 
ingston,  in  discussing  the  leasehold  tenure,  observes  :  "  That  it  is 
antagonistical  to  free institutions,  the  enlightened  of  all  classes  admit ; 
that  it  retards  the  accumulation  of  property  by  those  immediately 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil,  paralizes  their  energies  and  weakens 
an  innate  sense  of  independence,  cannot  be  denied.  That  it  begets 
jealousies,  excites  prejudice,  and  fosters  invidious  distinctions  among 
our  citizens  is  fully  manifested  by  the  experience  of  the  past.  It  is 
not  surprising  therefore  that  where  these  tenures  exist,  affecting  large 
numbers,  there  should  be  indications  of  popular  convulsion  and  dis- 
quietude." 

Other  courts  employ  similar  language  upon  this  subject.  Our 
new  Constitution  is  hostile  to  this  public  nuisance,  and  to  prevent  its 
extension,  declares :  "  No  lease  or  grant  of  agricultural  land  for  a 
longer  period  than  twelve  years  hereafter  made  in  which  shall  be  re- 
served any  rent  or  services  of  any  kind  shall  be  valid."  "  All  fines, 
quarter  sales,  and  other  like  restraints  upon  alienation,  reserved  in 
any  grant  of  land  hereafter  to  be  made  shall  be  void."  To  multiply 
authorities  is  a  work  of  supererogation  ;  for  who  does  not  know  that 
a  tract  of  agricultural  land  under  leases  for  lives,  presents  an  aspect 
of  dilapidation  and  ruin  betokening  the  region  as  the  fit  abode  of 
the  angel  of  destruction,  whose  pestilential  atmosphere  deadens  eve- 
ry enegy  and  blasts  every  attempt  at  improvement  ?  Who  can  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  reservation  of  all  mines  and  minerals,  and  hy- 
draulic power,  alone)  in  large  sections  of  country  is  sufficient  to 
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wither  the  spirit  of  enterprize  ?  Who  need  be  told  that  an  obligation 
to  perform  menial  services  for  his  landlord  is  revolting  to  the  spirit 
of  the  tenants  and  against  which  his  manhood  instinctively  rebels  1 
Or  that  the  multitude  of  limitations,  and  petty  restrictions,  forming  a 
complex  machinery  of  annoyance,  together  with  his  liability  for  any 
technical  fault  of  omission  or  commission,  to  lose  the  whole  en- 
hanced value  of  the  land  occupied  by  him,  is  a  source  of  unceasing 
fear,  anxiety  and  discontent  1 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  system  so  detrimental  to  the  citizen 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State  would  have  been  in  all  legal  ways 
discountenanced  by  legislators  and  courts,  but  truth  compels  your 
committee  to  assert  that,  on  the  contrary,  until  a  very  recent  period, 
the  landlords  seem  to  have  been  thought  entitled  to  the  special  en* 
couragement  of  the  government,  and  the  sympathies  of  judicial  tri- 
bunals. 

The  landlord  (in  this  State)  not  only  has  had  the  old  remedies  of 
actions  of  covenant  and  of  debt  for  the  recovery  of  his  rents,  but,  by 
statutes  in  his  favor,  he  could  also  bring  an  action  of  debt,  and  an 
action  on  the  case  in  many  instances  not  allowed  by  former  laws ; 
and  by  an  execution  on  any  of  these  judgments  he  could  reach  the 
property  of  the  tenant  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

By  another  statute  in  his  behalf,  prior  to  1846,  he  could  distrain 
in  all  cases  where  rent  was  in  arrear,  though  the  lease  contained  no 
provision  allowing  it ;  and  thus  this  arbitrary  remedy,  by  which  the 
landlord  issued  his  own  process  at  whatever  time  he  chose,  and  dis- 
trained for  all  the  rent  he  might  claim,  whether  the  tenant  admitted 
one-half  the  amount  to  be  due  or  not,  and  under  which  he  summarily 
sold  the  property,  was  greatly  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant ; 
for  bad  the  former  been  left  to  his  common  law  remedy,  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  prosecute  and  prove  his  demand,  and  to  give 
the  tenant  an  opportunity  to  defend,  and  to  postpone  the  cause  if  he 
desired  it,  and,  until  recently,  to  wait  at  least  one  month  before 
issuing  execution  on  the  judgment,  and  then  the  execution  could  run 
sixty  or  ninety  days  longer ;  but  the  landlord,  by  his  own  fiat,  in  the 
shape  of  a  distress  warrant,  had  the  power  in  times  of  revulsion 
and  pecuniary  panic  to  promptly  sacrifice  the  tenant's  personal  pro- 
perty, and  then  re-enter,  for  the  want  of  a  tttficient  distress,  and  get 
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back  the.  land,  enhanced  perhaps  twenty  fold  in  value  by  the  toil 
and  sweat  of  the  crushed  tenant.  Nor  did  the  taw  stop  here  ;  but, 
by  a  species  of  legalized  pillage,  the  landlord  by  distress  could 
seize  and  sell  the  property  of  third  persons,'  (who  were  in  no  wise* 
indebted  or  obligated  to  him,)  which  might  happen  to  be  upon  the 
demised  premises — except  indeed  that,  by  the  tender  mercy  of  an  act 
of  1833,  there  were  a  few  cases  of  exemption,  as  for  instance  a  grist 
at  the  tenant's  mill,  a  horse  to  be  shod  at  his  blacksmith  shop,  goods 
of  a  guest,  &c,  at  his  tavern,  or  things  deposited  with  the  tenant  to 
be  repaired  or  manufactured;  but  still,  property  in  general  of  third 
persons,  in  possession  of  the  tenant,  though  merely  lent  to  him,  (un- 
less lent  on  consent  given  by  the  landlord,)  were  his  legal  plunder; 
The  carriage  and  team  of  the  tenant's  visitor  might  be  seized  and 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  rent ;  and  the  latter,  in  the  midst 
of  hospitality  and  fancied  security,  might  find  himself  a  pilgrim  ifc 
the  fields  of  Giant  Despair,  and  by  him  despoiled  of  his  goods. 

Again :  by  a  statute  m  his  favor,  the  landlord  could  distrain  after 
the  expiration  of  the  lease,  and,  by  another  still,  after  the  goods  bad 
been  removed  from  the  premises ;  and  laws  to  prevent  their  removal 
to  avoid  his  seizure  were  sanctioned  by  penal  forfeitures* 

He  could  sue  the  lessee  or  his.  assignee,  and  could  hold  the  assignee 
of  each  parcel  of  the  land  for  the  whole  rent,  or  could  distrein  from 
the  occupant.  Again  :  by  another  statute  in  his  behalf,  if  he  desired 
to  get  back  the  land,  and  charged  the  tenant  with  waste,  and  brought 
a  suit  therefor,  the  tenant  was  barred  of  bis  common  law  right  of 
defending  himself  by  proving  a  verbal  consent  or  license  to  do  the 
acts  complained  of;  and  thus  may  the  unsuspecting  tenant  be  told 
that  he  may  freely  commit  the  alleged  waste,  and  then  for  the  same 
he  may  be  ejected,  and  the  landlord  shelter  himself  in  his  fraud  and 
legal  trickery  under  the  statute. 

By  legislation 'in  his  favor,  the  landlord  can  re-enter  and  expel  the 
tenant,  in  numerous  cases  in  which  he  could  not  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract  nor  by  the  common  law,  for  the  common  law  was  sedulous 
to  prevent  the  forfeiture  of  estate*. 

Again :  since  1786,  upwards  of  forty  statutes  have  been  passed  to 
delay  the  collection  of  quit-rents  from  landloids,  and  .to  exempt  them, 
from  their  forfeitures,  and  to  allow  them'  to  commute. 
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Again:  Prior  to  1846,  a  statute  had  made  the  landlords  a  privi- 
leged order,  and  endowed  them  with  rights  superior  to  all  other 
creditors.  Their  demand  for  rent  was  more  sacred  than  that  of  the 
poor  laborer,  or  of  the  merchant,  farmer,  or  mechanic,  who  had  re- 
lieved the  tenant's  necessities,  and,  perhaps  saved  his  family  from 
starvation,  and  in  case  any  of  the  latter  were  finally  constrained  to 
prosecute  him,  and  recover  judgment,  and  issue  an  execution;  if  the 
officer  found  any  property  on  which  to  levy,  the  landlord  could  pre- 
sent his  affidavit  showing  that  rent  was  due  him,  and  the  officer  was 
obliged,  after  sale,  to  first  pay  him  one  year's  rent,  (if  so  much  was 
due)  and  thus  the  judgment  creditor  was  not  only  frequently  unable 
to  collect  anything  for  himself,  but  left  to  pay  his  own  costs.  And 
when  all  other  remedies  failed,  the  landlord  could  regain  possession  of 
the  land,  with  all  its  improvements.  Thus  had  our  statutes  clothed 
the  lords  of  manorial  lands  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  remedies,  and 
thrown  around  their  species  of  property  so  many  safeguards  for 
their  assurance,  that,  with  ordinary  prudence,  it  scarcely  came  within 
the  range  of  possibilities  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  any  loss ;  but, 
to  cap  the  climax,  this  privileged  class,  like  the  manorial  lords  of 
Hungary,  were  exempted  from  all  taxation  for  their  interests  in  the 
leases,  or  property  in  the  leased  lands. 

If  a  man  owned  $100,000  in  money,  bonds  and  mortgages,  or 
promisory  notes,  or  other  like  property,  he  was  liable  to  taxation  for 
every  dollar  of  it;  but  if  he  paid  out  that  sum  for  a  landlord's  inter- 
est in  leased  lands  for  his  rents  reserved  and  other  privileges,  al- 
though his  money  might  be  more  productive  and  better  secured  than 
it  ever  had  been  before ;  and  though  he  was  out  of  debt  and  still 
owned  $100,000  worth  of  the  most  desirable  property  in  the  world, 
he  could  not  be  taxed  one  penny  therefor. 

Your  committee  will  not  swell  the  volume  of  this  report  by  re- 
counting rules  of  laws  enacted  by  a  species  of  judicial  legislation, 
for  the  benefit  of  landlords,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  tenants,  but 
will  call  attention  to  the  report  of  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Chatfield) 
made  to  the  Senate  in  1850,  on  the  subject  of  the  manorial  suits,  and 
make  a  few  extracts  therefrom,  to  further  demonstrate  that  landlords 
have  not  been  strangers  to  the  advantages  of  special  legislation,  a 
subject  which,  at  present,  seems  to  fill  their  advocates  with  holy 
horror  and  virtuous  indignation. 
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In  commenting  upon  the  action  to  test  the  title  of  the  vast  tract 
known  as  the  "  Pultney  estate,"  and  the  means  by  which  an  act  was 
procured  in  1798,  allowing  the  alien  foreign  noble  Pultney,  to  obtain 
and  hold  that  tract,  the  Attorney-General  remarks  of  that  act  "  This 
was  the  commencement  of  a  long  series  of  legislation  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  the  nobility  of  foreign  countries,  and  which  has  liter* 
ally  made  the  '  hardy  pioneers  of  our  beautiful  west  and  their 
descendants,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  to  a  pampered 
and  dissolute  aristocracy."  Some  years  after  the  passage  of  that 
act  the  claimants  of  that  tract  again  coveted  the  fruits  of  special  le- 
gislation, And  the  report  states  that  "  in  1807  they  procured  an  act  to  be 
passed  by  a  good  natured  Legislature,  explanatory  of  the  act  of 
1798,"  &c. 

This  estate  is  said  to  be  valued  at  $2,000,000,  a  million  and  a  half 
of  which  is  drawing  an  interest  of  seven  per  cent,  annually,  which  is 
sent  abroad  to  pamper  the  lordlings  of  the  old  world  without  paying 
one  dollar  of  taxation  to  partially  relieve  the  burthens  of  those  who 
pay  it." 

"It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  legislation  of  this  State  that  every 
act  passed  in  relation  to  large  estates  held  by  lords  abroad  and  pa- 
troons  at  home  has  been  to  secure  some  interest  to,  or  mend  some  loop- 
hole in  the  title  of  the  proprietor  at  the  expense  of  the  laboring  tenants 
who  are  obliged  to  work  and  required  to  pay."  After  showing  the 
vast  increase  in  value  of  this  estate  by  canals  and  railroads,  the  re- 
port asks,  "  who  has  paid  1  I  answer,  not  one  dollar  have  itspro- 
prietors  contributed  by  taxation,  and  now  if  this  tardy  justice  should  be 
exacted  of  them,  I  doubt  not  its  agents  would  be  as  busy  in  the  lob- 
bies of  the  Legislature  seeking  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of 
the  estate  as  they  formerly  have  been  in  procuring  a  reversal  of  the 
rules  of  descent  and  of  evidence  in  behalf  their  foreign  patroons" 

In  1821,  the  appetite  of  the  claimants  of  the  Pultney  tract  for 
special  legislation  had  revived,  and  their  pretensions  were  buoyed  up 
by  the  Legislature,  contrary  to  all  precedents  and  greatly  prejudicial 
to  the  rights  of  the  State;  which  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  send 
to  foreign  countries  to  disprove  what  would  never  have  been 
evidence  but  for  this  partial  legislation.  On  that  point,  the  report 
proceeds,  "  this  course  is  rendered  indispensable  by  the  extremely 
injudicious  legislation  of  1821 .' '    By  the  act  of  that  year,  in  order  to 
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establish  title,  heirship,  descent,  4*c,  the  ex  parte  examination  of  wit* 
nesses  (was  permitted)  who  "  were  examined  under  that  act  and  e*- 
tablished  important  facts  by  parol  which  are  only,  provable  by  records 
and  written  instruments,  and  also  proving  important  facts  by  mere 
hearsay;  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  examination  being  in  violation 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  and  a  gross  abuse  of  the  rights  of  per* 
sons  not  parties  to  the  proceeding  and  having  no  opportunity  to  be 
heard  in  the  defence  of  their  rights."  "  By  this  operation  the  whole 
order  of  things  is  changed  and  the  people  are  called  upon  to  disprove 
what  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  these  alien  patroons  would 
first  be  bound  to  prove." 

The  foregoing  instances  may  suffice  as  a  few  specimens  of  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  landlords,  and  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
their  pretensions  have  been  promoted,  and  their  favorite  system  in- 
trenched and  rivited  upon  the  tenants.  Until  the  Constitution  of 
1821  was  adopted  a  property  qualification  was  required  to  entitle  a 
man  to  vote  and  for  eligibility  to  office,  and  the  interests  of  the  land- 
ed aristocracy  were  in  the  ascendant  in  the  councils  of  the  State,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  divers  statutes  of  limitation  were  passed  im- 
pingning  upon  its  sovereignty  and  doubtless  designed  to  enure  to 
to  the  benefit  of  those  claiming  to  be  owners  of  manorial  grants. 

Landlords  are  not  yet  liable  to  be  assessed  bjf  the  town  com* 
missioners  of  highways  for  their  leasehold  property. 

Contemplating  our  former  statutes,  it  seems  to  your  committee  that 
landlords  or  patroons  should  be  the  last  class  of  our  citizens  to  declaim 
against  legislation  requisite  to  the  quiet  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 
Your  committee  regard  it  as  a  solemn  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  do  all 
that  it  constitutionally  can  to  eradicate  a  system  so  destructive  to  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society,  so  odious  to  the  tenants,  and  so  det- 
rimental to  the  prosperity  and  general  welfare  of  the  State.  But  still 
the  favored  agent  or  pampered  parasite  of  feudalism  exclaims  "  the 
tenant  of  his  own  free  will  entered  into  the  contract,  let  him  perform 
it  or  quit  the  land."  The  folly  of  such  reasoning  has  already  been 
made  sufficiently  evident,  but  it  may  fauther  be  added  that  on  some 
tracts,  very  many  of  these  leases  were  entered  into  by  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  occup^dits  at  a  time  when  perhaps  it  was  optional  with 
the  lessees  to  depart  from  the  influence  and  protection  of  the  colonial 
government,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  toma- 
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hawk  and  scalping  knife  of  the  Iroquois,  the  Oquagoes,  the  Cat  skills, 
or  other  savage  tribes  that  then  roamed  through  the  primeval  forests 
of  this  State,  or  else  to  accept  the  lands  of  those  claiming  to  be  pa* 
troons,  on  the  terms  imposed,  with  an  understanding  that  the  cove- 
nants, &c,  except  for  rent,  were  mere  formalities  not  to  be  observed, 
and  only  intended  as  scarecrows  to  keep  away  the  yankees.  In  our 
early  colonial  history  the  patroons  had  their  courts  with  jurisdiction 
to  punish  with  death,  and  on  the  Rensselaerwick  patent  an  agreement 
was  required  from  every  tenant  not  to  appeal  from  the  sentence  of 
his  courts.  Supposing  leases  of  that  period  still  exist  and  that  lands 
are  held  under  them,  would  it  be  argued  that  the  landlord  might  pro- 
perly require  the  performance  of  that  covenant,  and  for  disobedience, 
the  tenant  forfeit  his  estate?  Heretofore  leases  were  granted  in  which 
the  tenant  bound  himself  that  he  would  trade  in  nothing  else  than  the 
produce  of  the  manor ',  and  that  he  would  trade  at  the  store  and  grind 
his  flour  at  his  mill,  &c.  &c,  and  that  he  would  not  entertain  a  stran- 
ger in  his  house  twenty-four  hours  without  a  permission  in  writing  from 
his  landlord,  and  in  the  middle  ages  in  England  and  in  France,  the 
leases  contained  covenants  whose  repetition  would  outrage  decency. 
Those  leases  were  in  perpetuity,  and  if  still  in  existence  would  it  be 
very  laudable  to  insist  that  those  contracts  should  be  performed  or  the 
tenant  surrender  the  land  ?  Again,  many  farms  have  been  increased  a 
hundred  times  in  value  by  the  occupant  and  his  ancestors,  and  he  is 
required  to  donate  this  to  his  landlord,  or  continue  in  his  vassalage. 
Besides  there  are  souls  whose  sensibilities  are  susceptible  of  being 
moved  by  other  impulses  than  mere  dollars  and  cents.  There  is  a 
principle  innate  in  the  mind  of  man  which  causes  him  t&  regard  with 
singular  affection,  the  homestead  of  his  fathers,  endeared  to  him  by 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  a  thousand  soothing  and  grateful  re- 
miniscences, or  that  soil  which  his  own  hands  have  cleared,  fenced 
and  beautified,  upon  which  he  has  erected  his  dwelling  and  planted 
and  reared  trees  for  ornament  and  for  fruits,  and  upon  which  he  hopes 
to  spend  his  declining  years,  and  then  to  leave  it  to  his  posterity ; 
and  this  principle  expanded,  embraces  his  country,  and  becomes  pa- 
triotism itself. 

Your  committee  will  proceed  to  examine  whether  the  relief  now 
prayed  for  by  your  petitioners  should  be  granted. 
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For  a  series  of  years  an  opinion  has  extensively  prevailed,  thai 
many  of  the  landlords  were  not  really  the  owners  of  the  tracts  claimed 
by  them,  and  that  where  grants  had  really  been  made,  not  unfrequent- 
ly  their  limits  had  been  fraudulenty  extended  and  their  original  areas 
greatly  magnified  ;  and  again,  that  others  of  such  grants  were  fraud- 
ulent in  their  inception,  procured  by  misrepresentations  and  false  pre- 
tences, and  made  contrary  to  the  then  existing  laws,  and  that  colonial 
officers  illegally  made  or  procured  grants  in  secret  trust  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  that  the  grantees  never  complied  with  the  requirements 
contained  in  their  letters  patent.  Your  committee  will  not  detail  the 
evidence  that  has  come  to  their  knowledge  tending  to  establish  that 
belief,  but  to  show  that  this  opinion  is  not  a  new  thing,  they  may 
be  indulged  in  citing  an  extract  from  a  report  made  by  the  colonial 
surveyor  general,  Cadwallader  Colden,  in  1732,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Doc.  Hist.  «f  New- York.  On  pages  382 
and  383  is  the  language  following,  viz  :  a  No  quantity  of  land  or 
number  of  acres,  for  the  most  part,  are  mentioned  in  these  grants^ 
nor  is  it  possible  to  discover  the  quantity  by  inspection  of  the  patents." 

u  and  where  any  quantity  is  expressed  it  seems  to  be  done  more 

with  the  design  to  hide  the  real  quantity,  (if  their  present  claims  be 
truly  conformable  with  their  original  bounds,)  than  to  set  forth  the 
truth,  for  I  have  heard  of  one  instance  at  least,  where  the  patent 
grants  three  hundred  acres  y  and  (he  patentee  now  claims  upwards  of 
tixty  thousand  acres  in  Jus  grant."1  "  Others  fearing  so  great  a  dis- 
proportion between  the  stated  and  true  account,  got  the  quantity  ex-v 
pressed  thus— '  containing  for  example  1,000  acres  of  profitable  land, 
besides  wood-land  and  waste.'  Others  guarded  against  the  exception 
by  adding  to  the  quantity  of  land  expressed  in  the  grant, '  be  it  more  or 
less,'  or  some  such  words,  and  by  virtue  of  these  they  not  only  claim 
a  small  quantity  more  than  is  expressed  in  the  patent,  but  claim  twice 
as  much,  and  often  ten  times  as  osuch,  and  sometimes  above  one  hun- 
dred times  as  much." 

Hie  report,  after  showing  that  the  boundaries  of  grants  were  ex- 
pressed with  great  uncertainty,  and  usually  by  the  Indian  name  of 
some  brook,  hill  or  other  object,  and  that  such  names  frequently 
changed,  and  that  the  same  stream  had  different  names  at  different 
places,  and  that  the  Indians  show  many  places  by  the  same  name, 
proceeds :    u  This  has  given  room  to  some  to  explain  and  enlarge 
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their  grants  according  to  their  own  inclinations  by  putting  the  names 
mentioned  in  their  grants  to  what  place  or  part  of  the  country  they 
please,  of  which  I  could  give  some  particular  instances  where  the 
claims  of  some  have  been  extended  many  miles  in  a  few  years,  and 
this  they  commonly  do  by  taking  some  Indian  in  a  public  manner  to 
show  such  places  as  they  name  to  them,  and  it  is  known  that  an  Indi- 
an will  show  any  place  by  any  name  you  please  for  a  small  reward  of 
a  blanket  or  bottle  of  rum."  The  opinion  of  the  invalidity  of  the 
titles  of  the  claimants  of  many  extensive  tracts  continues  to  exist r 
and  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  no  record  of  such 
claimants9  titles  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
lands  are  situate,  and  from  an  unwillingness  on  their  part,  in  many 
cases,  to  exhibit  any  title  to  the  tenants,  and  from  their  refusing  to 
give  warranty  deeds  in  case  of  a  sale,  and  in  a  number  of  suits  pros- 
ecuted within  a  few  years  against  the  tenants,  and  defended  by  the 
latter  on  the  ground  that  the  landlord  had  no  title  and  fraudulently 
induced  the  tenants  to  lease  under  the  pretence  that  he  had  a  title, 
the  plaintiffs  have  succeeded  against  the  tenants  on  the  technical 
ground  that  the  latter  were  estopped  from  disputing  the  title  of  their 
landlord  instead  of  relying  on  their  title  and  proving  it,  and  thus 
quieting  all  apprehensions  of  the  tenants.  In  1848,  much  informa- 
tion having  been  collected  concerning  the  origin  of  these  grants  and 
method  of  their  location  and  subsequent  proceedings,  so  much  doubt 
existed  whether  the  State  was  not  still  the  rightful  owner  of  many  of 
the  tracts  claimed  under  alleged  grants  that,  on  the  10th  of  April  in 
that  year,  the  following  joint  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Attorney  General  be  instructed  carefully  to 
inquire  and  ascertain  whether,  in  any  of  the  lands  in  this  State  now 
claimed  to  be  held  under  any  of  the  manorial  titles  referred  to  in  this 
report,  the  claim  of  the  present  landlords  be  open  to  just  doubt  and 
question,  and  whether,  in  his  judgment,  this  State  may  justly  and 
legally  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  by 
escheat  or  otherwise,  and  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  title  of  the  present 
claimants  may  be  justly  questioned  and  the  right  of  the  State  to 
such  lands,  or  to  any  part  of  the  same,  be  established  according 
to  law.;  that  he  take  such  mersures, either  by  suit  at  law  or  any  other 
proper  proceedings,  as  will  tes  the  validity  of  such  titles  or  claims." 
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In  obedience  to  this  resolution,  the  Attorney  General  proceeded  to 
examine  concerning  the  title  of  numerous  tracts  claimed  under  al- 
leged grants,  and  in  many  instances,  both  the  landlords  or  their 
agents,  and  delegations  from  the  tenants,  appeared  before  him  and 
'were  attentively  heard  upon  the  subject,  and  after  a  thorough  invest- 
igation of  all  the  facts  within  his  reach,  a  number  of  actions  were 
commenced  by  him  for  the  recovery  of  parcels  of  such  lands,  and  to 
test  the  titles  of  the  tracts  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  These  suits 
are  in  effect  the  announcement,  by  the  chief  law  officer  of  the  State, 
of  his  solemn  judgment,  that  in  those  cases  "  the  claim  of  the  present 
landlords  is  open  to  just  doubt  and  question,"  and  that  "  this  State 
may  justly  and  legally  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  the  same,"  and  that 
"  the  right  of  the  State  to  such  lands  may  be  established  according  to 
law." 

In  each  of  these  actions  (in  which  issue  has  been  joined)  the  land" 
lord  interposed  for  a  defence  the  statute  of  limitations,  to  which  the 
Attorney  General  demurred,  and  after  considerable  delay,  judgment 
was  rendered  upon  all  except  two  of  the  demurrers  in  favor  of  the 
State,  with  liberty  to  the  defendants  to  amend.  Amendments  were 
made,  and  among  other  things  the  statute  was  repleaded  with  slight 
alterations.  Nine  of  these  suits  are  now  in  progress  in  our  various 
courts.  Your  committee  believe  that  the  Attorney  General  has  pur- 
sued the  usual  and  only  feasible  course  lor  testing  the  title  of  large 
tracts  of  laud,  containing  many  thousand  occupants,  in  cases  in  which 
it  is  denied  that  any  grant  was  made,  or  is  alleged  that  if  any  grant 
was  ever  made  the  area  of  it  has  been  many  times  increased  by  the 
fraudulent  extension  of  its  boundaries,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
totally  inexpedient  for  him  to  have  included  the  whole  of  such  a  tract 
in  one  action  and  made  thousands  of  tenants  with  the  landlord  defend- 
ants. Tour  committee  are  aware  of  no  precedent  for  the  latter  course 
of  procedure,  but  had  it  been  adopted,  probably  the  collection  of  rents 
could  have  been  stayed  without  a  new  enactment. 

While  the  suits  are  pending,  the  landlords  insist  on  the  punctual 
payment,  by  the  tenants  of  the  tracts  of  land  in  controversy,  of  the 
rents  and  the  performance  of  all  the  conditions  Contained  in  their 
leases,  and  while  each  action  may  "  drag  its  slow  length  along"  over 
the  statute  of  limitation,  defectively  pleaded,  and  over  amendments 
perhaps  imposed  for  delay,  the  tenant  must  continue  to  furnish  the 
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landlord  with  the  "  sinews  of  war,"  or  otherwise  submit  to  be  ejected 
from  the  premises  and  lose  his  improvements,  before  a  determination 
of  the  suit.  If  the  landlord  is  conscious  that  bis  title  is  defective,  it 
is  manifestly  his  interest  to  interpose  every  obstacle  to  prevent  a  final 
judgment,  inasmuch  as  the  rents  will  suffice  to  carry  on  many  law- 
suits and  afford  a  princely  revenue  in  addition  }  and  it  is  generally,  if 
not  universally  conceded,  that  whatever  is  thus  paid  by  the  tenant 
eannot  be  recovered  back  in  case  the  result  should  prove  the  landlord 
had  no  title.  Nor  do  the  hardships  of  the  tenant  end  here,  for  if  he 
shall  pay  every  penny  of  the  rent  and  observe  strictly  every  condition 
of  the  lease,  yet,  if  the  title  shall  be  found  in  the  State,  he  brill  be 
legally  liable  to  the  State  for  the  mesne  profits  or  value  of  the  use 
and  occupation  of  the  land  for  the  term  of  the  preceding  six  years. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Attorney  General,  in  his  report  to  the 
Senate  in  1850;  observes :  "  Suggestions  have  been  made  to  me  that 
while  the  manorial  titles  are  undergoing  judicial  investigation  under 
the  joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature,  collection  of 
rents  on  leases,  and  principal  and  interest  on  contracts  of  sale,  should 
cease  and  should  be  restrained  by  legislative  enactment.  This  mea- 
sure seems  to  me  to  be  just,  for  if  the  claims  of  the  State  shall  be 
finally  established  and  the  pretended  title  of  the  landlords  be  declared 
void  for  any  reason,  the  tenant  will  have  paid  money  to  which  the 
landlord  is  not  justly  entitled,  and  being  voluntarily  paid  on  a  claim 
of  right,  can  never  be  recovered  by  the  tenant." 

The  want  of  a  law  to  stay  proceedings  in  suits  for  the  collection 
of  rents  and  enforcement  of  forfeitures,  furnishes  strong  inducements 
to  the  landlords  to  unconscionably  delay  their  determination,  not 
only  for  the  reasons  before  adduced,  but  also  that  he  may  weary  oat 
and  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  tenants  by  an  apparently  endless 
contest,  and  thus  compel  them  to  purchase  the  land  on  his  own  terms, 
and  it  enables  him  to  bold  the  guillotine  over  the  heads  of  those  who 
are  active  in  investigation,  or  in  collecting  the  requisite  evidence  ; 
for  as  already  shown,  it  almost  surpasses  the  wit  of  man  to  prevent  a 
technical  forfeiture,  and  if  the  opposition  of  the  tenant  cannot  be 
otherwise  silenced,  he  can  generally  be  ejected  from  the  land,  and 
perhaps  driven  from  the  country  to  escape  imprisonment  for  costs  ' 
long  before  the  manorial  suit  terminates. 

Your  committee  have  failed  to  discover  any  valid  objection  to  the 
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passage  of  such  a  law,  authorising  the  supreme  court  or  a  justice 
thereof  to  stay  proceeding  in  these  cases  whenever  equity  is  shown 
to  demand  it,  upon  sufficient  security  being  tendered  for  the  indemni- 
ty of  the  landlord  if  the  result  of  the  suit  on  behalf  of  the  State  shall 
demonstrate  that  he  is  the  owner  of  the  land.  Your  committee  deem 
such  a  provision  to  be  in  accordance  with  well  settled  principles  of 
equity  jurisprudence,  and  they  believe  its  effect  at  this  time  would 
be  highly  salutary,  and  promotive  of  quiet  and  good  order  in  the 
leasehold  districts.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  collection  of 
rents  and  enforcement  of  forfeitures  on  a  tract  of  land  whose  title  is 
in  litigation  and  firmly  believed  by  the  tenants  to  be  in  the  State,  is 
productive  of  fearful  excitement.  This  the  proposed  law  would 
allay,  and  should  the  landlord  prevail  in  the  contest  with  the  State  it 
will  have  benefited  him  by  having  conferred  a  new  and  ample  secu- 
rity for  his  demands. 

The  State  has  the  entire  control  of  the  practice  of  its  courts,  and  it 
is  its  duty  to  prevent  the  time  of  its  judges  and  of  juries,  witnesses 
and  parties  from  being  occupied  in  trying  huntlreds  of  actions  when 
the  great  points  to  be  settled  in  each  and  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  landlords'  equitable  right  to  recover  at  all,  will  be  determined 
in  the  one  suit  with  the  State.  It  is  just  and  reasonable  that  the  suit 
which  tests  the  rights  of  the  landlord  to  recover  in  all  the  others 
should  first  be  tried.  This  course  will  avoid  circuity  of  action  and 
greatly  decrease  litigation,  for  under  the  existing  state  of  affairs  if  the 
title  shall  prove  to  be  in  the  state,  it  may,  on  ejecting  the  tenants, 
prosecute  for  and  recover  six  years'  mesne  profits  of  the  tenants  and 
then  the  latter  (if  not  stopped  by  pretended  voluntary  payment)  could 
turn  round  and  prosecute  the  landlord  on  the  covenant  for  quiet  pos- 
session, and  recover  back  from  him  (provided  always  that  the  latter 
should  be  able  to  pay  it)  the  amount  of  such  six  years'  use  and  occu- 
pation, or  in  other  words  the' rents  for  that  period  and  the  interest 
thereon,  together  with  the  tenant's  costs  in  the  suit  for  his  ejectment 
by  the  State. 

It  remains  to  consider  whether  the  tenants  should  be  entitled  to  a 
pre-emption  for  acquiring  the  title  of  the  land  held  by  them  respec- 
tively, provided  the  same  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  in  the  State.  '  It  is 
well  known  that  where  any  consideration  was  paid  for  those  tracts 
of  land  by  those  claiming  to  be  the  grantees,  such  consideration  was 
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\  scarcely  more  than  nominal ;  for  instance,  on  the  Livingston  manor  of 
160,000  acres,  it  was  a  quit  rent  of  only  28  shillings.  If  the  land- 
lords are  not  the  owners,  they  have  generally  received  thousands  of 
times  the  amount  of  the  consideration  and  of  the  interest  upon  it,  and 
therefore  have  no  equitable  claim  whatsoever.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tenants  or  their  predecessors  have  paid  the  rents  and  quarter  sales  and 
bonuses  for  the  use  of  the  streams  with  which  Providence  has  blessed 
their  section  of  country  ;  and  they  have  cleared  and  fenced  their 
farms  and  erected  houses  and  other  buildings,  and  thus,  by  their  own 
labor  and  expenditures,  in  many  cases  a  hundred  times  increased  their 
original  value.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  seem  to  be  self- 
evident  that  the  tenants  would  have  an  incomparably  better  claim  for 
acquiring  the  title  of  the  State,  than  any  other  class  of  individuals  ; 
and  your  committee  feel  the  utmost  assurance  that  the  tenants  need 
have  no  apprehension  that  the  State  will  ever  confer  its  title  on  the 
landlords  or  upon  other  persons  in  disregard  of  their  prior  equitable 
claims  ;  or  that  the  State  would  deal  severely  with  them.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  annual  message  of  Gov.  Young,  of  1848,  it 
is  believed  may  be  taken  as  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  public  authorities  on  this  point. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  the  State  will  engage 
in  such  an  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  itself.  The  gene- 
ral  current  of  its  action  in  regard  to  escheats  since  the  foundation  of 
the  government,  furnishes  the  surest  guaranty  of  her  justice  and  mag- 
nanimity, Bnd  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  legal  title  to  any  of  the 
lands  for  the  recovery  of  which  any  such  prosecution  shall  be  insti- . 
tuted,  shall  be  in  the  State,  she  will  cheerfully  release  the  same  to 
such  just  claimants  as  may  be  equitably  entitled  to  the  lands.  In 
such  cases  the  State  in  divesting  itself  of  the  title  would  possess  the 
power,  and  it  is  not  doubted,  would  exercise  it  to  protect  every  equi- 
table interest  that  should  be  found  to  attach  to  the  land." 

Your  committee,  adopting  these  views,  are  confident  that  in  case  the 
title  shall  be  found  to  be  in  the  State,  the  equitable  rights  of  the  ten- 
ants will  be  recognized  and  fully  protected. 

WILLIAM  GLEASON,  J*. 

I  concur  in  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  report. 

S.  PULVER  HEATH. 
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I  unite  in  the  foregoing  report  for  the  sole  purpose  of  presenting  it 
to  the  House  of  Assembly :  not  concurring  in  its  reasoning  or  conclu- 
sions, but  differing  from  both,  as  will  appear  on  reference  to  the  mi- 
nority report  of  this  select  committee. 

JAMES  MAURICE. 
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REPORT 

Of  a  minority  of  tne  select  committee  on  manorial 

rents. 

The  undet  signed,  a  minority  of  the  select  committee  on  manorial 
vents,  to  which  were  referred  sundry  petitions  from  tenant*  of  inaiid- 
rial  lands  and  others, 

feEPORT : 

The  subject  referred  to  the  committee  has  so  long  occupied  thi 
public  mind,  and  produced  so  much  excitement  with  many,  and  so 
much  interest  with  all,  that  the  undersigned  members  of  tne  commit- 
tee hare  regarded  it  as  an  imperative  duty  not  only  to  the  applicants 
but  to  the  people  of  the  whole  State,  to  bestow  the  most  deliberate 
consideration  on  the  propositions  submitted  to  them,  to  hear  patiently 
all  that  could  be  urged  on  every  side,  and  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
that  should  vindicate  itself  in  the  impartial  judgment  of  all  disinte- 
rested men  when  all  temporary  excitements  shall  have  passed  awajr. 

The  complaint  of  thte  petitioners  is  that  soihe  of  them  are  prose* 
tatted,  and  others  anticipate  prosecutions,  for  the  recovery  of  rents 
reserved  in  certain  leases  of  lands  lying  within  certain  large  tracts,  in 
respect  to  which  the  State  claims  title,  and  has  commenced  proceed- 
ings to  establish  that  claim;  and  they  apprehend  in  the  event  of  tt 
recovery  by  the  State,  they  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  use 
4nd  occupation  of  the  lands,  and  be  thus  compelled  to  pay  twice  for 
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the  use  of  the  same  premises.  A  very  simple  mode  of  relieving  all 
their  apprehensions  would  be  the  relinquishing  by  the  State  of  all 
claims  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  such  lands  as  should  be  thus 
recovered. 

No  man  can  doubt  that  the  faith  of  the  State  thus  pledged  would 
be  preserved  inviolate.  As  such  an  act  would  affect  no  private  in- 
terests, and  would  interfere  with  no  man's  /ights,  there  would  be  do 
motive  for  incurring  the  hostility  of  a  large  body  of  citizens,  and  the 
odium  of  a  cruel  and  unjust  exaction  by  any  attempt  to  withdraw 
such  relinquishment.  It  would  be  far  more  stable  than  any  act 
which  was  obnoxious  to  objections  as  subverting  established  princi- 
ples of  law,  infringing  on  the  right  to  property,  and  conflicting  with 
constitutional  provisions.  It  could  never  be  the  subject  of  dispute  or 
litigation  in  the  courts;  and  when  it  had  operated  to  inducfe  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  according  to  the  leases,  or  the  extinguishment  of  suck 
rent  by  purchase,  there  would  be  such  a  consideration  as  would  give 
t  o  the  release  all  the  force  and  effect  of  a  contract  by  the  State  with 
the  tenant  who  should  pay  or  extinguish  such  rent,  and  of  course 
could  not  be  rescinded. 

It  appears  from  the  journals  of  the  Senate  that  such  a  relinquish- 
ment was  proposed  in  that  body  and  was  rejected,  mainly  by  the 
votes  of  those  who  advocated  a  different  mode  of  relief,  which  will 
be  the  subject  of  comment  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report. 

However  willing,  therefore,  the  undersigned  might  be  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Assembly  such  a  relinquishment  under  other  circum- 
stances, they  are  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  knowledge  that  it 
would  be  unacceptable  to  those  who  claim  to  represent  the  wishes  of 
the  applicants,  and  therefore  would  fail.  It  is  not  for  the  undersign* 
ed  to  reconcile  the  refusal  of  such  a  relinquishment  with  any  real 
apprehension  of  a  double  payment  of  rent. 

On  the  subject  of  the  liability  of  tenants  to  pay  for  the  use  and 
occupation,  in  the  event  of  a  recovery  by  the  State,  the  undersigned 
believe  that  a  great  misunderstanding  exists  as  to  its  extent.  The 
Revised  Statutes,  vol  2,  pp.  406,  407,  3d  edition,  section  50,  (49,) 
provide  that  on  the  trial  of  a  suit  for  such  mesne  profits,  the  defendant 
shall  have  the  same  right  to  set  off  permanent  improvements  made  <  n 
the  premises  to  the  amount  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  as  is  now  allowed 
by  law;  and  in  estimating  the  plaintiff's  damages,  the  value  of  the 
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use  bj  the  deffendant  of  any  improvements  made  by  htm  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  the  plaintiff. 

In  the  case  of  Jackson  v.  Loomis,  4  Cowen,  158,  the  law  referred 
to  by  the  Revised  Statutes  is  thus  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Savage  : 
u  If  the  plaintiff  is  not  content  with  acquiring  possession  of  his  pro-* 
perty  in  an  improved  condition,  after  he  has  neglected  to  assert  his 
title  for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  certainly  equitable  that  the  defendant 
should  be  allowed  the  value-of  his  improvements,  made  in  good  faith, 
to  the  extent  of  the  rents  and  profits  claimed." 

The  result  is,  that  the  State  could  only  recover  the  value  of  the 
use  and  occupation  of  the  premises  in  a  state  of  nature.  A  jury  of 
farmers  would  not  be  likely  to  estimate  the  use  of  wood-land  or  soil 
that  had  never  been  ploughed,  at  a  very  extravagant  sum.  And 
against  this  value,  when  ascertained,  the  tenant  may  set  off  the  value 
of  his  permanent  improvements,  his  fences,  his  houses,  barns,  out- 
houses, &c. ;  after  such  a  set-off  against  a  claim  so  trivial  in  amount 
the  balance  would  certainly  be  in  favor  of  the  tenant  In  this  view 
of  the  subject,  and  recollecting  the  uniform  practice  of  the  State 
never  to  enforce  any  claim  even  against  aliens,  and  their  heirs,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  it  never  would  engage  in  such  a  fruitless  litigation 
with  its  own  citizens,  who  acquired  their  lands  in  good  faith  and  im- 
proved them  while  the  State  slept  upon  its  pretended  rights  for  a 
hundred  years  or  more.  There  would  really  seem  to  be  nothing  left 
to  justify  or  even  account  for  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to  anticipate 
and  prevent  the  consequences  of  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  State  so 
entirely  imaginary.  These  efforts  must  have  some  other  object ;  what 
that  object  is  will  probably  appear  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  report. 

Notwithstanding  this  failure  of  any  ground  for  the  aheged  appre- 
hensions, and  notwithstanding  the  refusal  to  accept  an  act  that  would 
forever  preclude  the  State  from  asserting  any  such  claim  for  use  and 
occupation,  yet  the  Legislature  is  urged  to  interpose  by  a  statute  that 
shall  be  in  effect  a  stop  law  against  the  collection  of  rents  and  of  the 
purchase  money  of  the  sale  of  lands  for  an  indefinite  period.  That 
we  have  not  misstated  or  exaggerated  the  effect  of  what  is  solicited 
by  the  applicants,  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  bill,  framed 
in  accordance  with  their  wishes  and  introduced  into  the  Senate,  and 
which  has  recently  been  rejected  by  that  body. 
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The  first  section  of  the  bill,  which  contains  all  thai  regards  the 
principles  involved,  is  as  follows : 

"  Section  1.  In  any  suit  which  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be  brought, 
or  in  any  proceedings  which  may  be  taken  by  or  in  behalf  of  any 
landlord  or  proprietor,  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  land,  or 
upon  any  covenant  or  reservation  contained  ia  any  grant  or  lease  of 
land  or  contract  for  the  purchase  of  land,  or  to  enforce  the  collection 
of  rents  reserved,  or  a  forfeiture  of  the  term  provided  for  in  atiy  such 
grant  or  lease  of  land,  the  Supreme  Court,  at  a  general  or  special 
term  thereof,  whenever  the  land  affected  by  such  suit  or  proceedings 
or  covered  by  sach  grant,  contract  or  lease  is  comprised  within  any 
manor  or  tract  of  land,  the  title  to  which  is  brought  in  question  under 
any  prosecutions  which  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  instituted  in 
behalf  of  this  State  against  any  such  landlord  or  proprietor,  may  upon 
a  special  motion  made  therefor  by  the  party  against  whom  such  suit 
or  proceedings  are  taken  and  upon  such  terms  and  upori  the  filing  of 
such  security  as  the  court  shall  direct,  if  satisfied  that  the  particular 
equities  and  circumstances  of  the  case  require  it,  stay  all  proceedings 
in  such  suits  or  proceedings,  and  the  issue  and  enforcement  of  exe- 
cutions on  judgments  obtained  for  rents  or  moneys  due  upon  such 
lands  or  grants  until  the  further  order  of  the  court." 

The  other  sections  provide  for  an  appeal  by  either  party  to  the 
general  term  of  the  court  and  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  for  giving 
preference  to  suits  brought  to  test  the  right  of  the  State  to  recover 
the  lands.  Before  proceeding  with  the  consideiation  of  this  first  sec- 
tion, it  will  be  well  to  understand  its  full  force  and  effect.  It  directs 
that  in  the  cases  stated,  the  Supreme  Court  may  stay  the  proceedings 
in  the  suits  specified.  It  has  been  said  that  this  expression  merely 
vested  a  discretion  in  the  court.  This,  however,  is  not  a  correct  in- 
terpretation of  the  provision.  The  rule  is  that  where  the  public  rights 
are  concerned  or  where  the  public  or  third  persons  have  an  interest 
in  the  exercise  of  the  power,  the  word  may  means  shall  and  must)  and 
the  rule  applies  equally  in  private  instruments  and  in  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. 3  Atkins,  166.  As  the  rule  has  been  recently  recognised  by 
our  own  Supreme  Court  in  a  case  in  5  Co  wen's  Reports,  p.  188,  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  multiply  authorities  in  its  favor.  The  legal 
effect  of  the  section  then  is,  that  the  Supreme  Court  must  stay  pro- 
ceedings in  the  cases  referred  to,  if  satisfied  that  the  particular  equities 
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and  circumstances  of  tbe  case  require  it.  The  general  equity  or  right 
to  sudi  a  stay  of  proceedings,  is  affirmed  by  the  bill,  and  the  court 
would  be  bound  to  say  that  this  equity  existed  in  each  particular  case 
and  was  presumed,  or  the  law  would  be  wholly  inoperative. 

But  if  the  court  is  to  exercise  any  discretion,  it  has  nothing  to  guide 
it  in  determining  what  particular  equities  or  circumstances  must  exist 
in  a  given  case  to  require  the  stay  of  proceedings j  for  there  are  no  an- 
alogous cases  knjown  in  the  law,  which  have  settled  those  equities 
and  circumstances.  The  consequence  is  that  a  vague  and  indefinite 
discretion  is  vested  in  the  court  to  be  satisfied  with  one  thing  or  an- 
other. The  inability  of  the  party  to  pay  his  debt  immediately,  may 
be  an  equity  or  circumstance  to  satisfy  one  man  that  there  should  be 
a  stay  of  proceedings,  while  to  most  men  it  would  be  a  reason  why 
the  creditor  should  promptly  have  all  the  remedies  the  law  gives  him 
to  secure  his  debt.  To  such  a  provision  may  well  be  applied  the 
maxim  "  where  Me  law  is  uncertain  there  is  no  law*."  It  vests  a  mere 
arbitrary  discretion  without  any  defined  limitations  on  its  exercise. 
This  of  itself  affords  an  insuperable  objection  to  its  adoption.  Judi- 
cial discretion  unrestrained  by  rules,  is  judicial  tyranny. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  section  in  question  extends  the  relief 
proposed,  to  a  class  of  cases  only  in  which  the  State  controverts  the 
tide  of  had  claimed  and  possessed  by-  a  citizen.  If  the  principle  be 
just  why  should  it  not  apply  to  all  oases  in  which  the  title  to  land  is 
involved  by  suits  brought  by  one  citizen  against  another  1  What 
peculiar  prerogative  has  the  State  thus  to  prescribe  a  rule  in  cases 
where  it  is  supposed  to  be  interested  and  deny  the  benefit  of  the  saiM 
rule  tp  its  citizens  1  It  has  heretofore  been  one  of  the  boasts  of  the 
friends  of  free  government,  that  it  abolished  all  these  privileges  whick 
kings  under  the  name  of  prerogative,  arrogated  to  themselves  in  dero- 
gation of  the  common  rights  of  their  subjects ;  and-  hence  our  lawa 
have  abrogated  every  thing  of  the  kind  which  was  not  in  its  nature 
inherent  to  sovereignty  and  indispensable  to  all  governments.  It 
would  be  a  sad  indication  of  a  retrograde  movement  for  the  State  to 
assume  by  statute,  arbitrary  privileges  and  immunities  which  it  denied 
to  its  citizens* 

And  this  leads  us  to  enquire  for  whose  benefit  is  the  provision  in- 
tended ?  It  is  asked  and  proposed  only  "  for  the  relief  of  tenants," 
a  distinct  class  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
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But  if  tenants  are  entitled  to  a  stay  of  proceedings  instituted  to 
collect  debts  or  rents  which  they  have  contracted  to  pay,  because  the 
title  to  the  land  they  occupy  is  litigated,  why  are  not  other  classes  of 
our  fellow  citizens  entitled  to  similar  relief  in  suits  to  enforce  con- 
tracts in  relation  to  personal  property,  the  title  to  which  is  involved 
in  legal  proceedings  ?  The  legislation  proposed  by  this  bill  is  par- 
tial and  therefore  unjust.  The  principle,  if  just,  should  be  universal 
in  its  application.  No  one  class  of  citizens  is  entitled  to  special  pri- 
vileges above  their  fellows.  We  are  alt  equal,  and  equally  entitled 
to  protection  against  anticipated  wrong. 

The  introduction  and  passage  of  such  a  bill  would  be  an  admis- 
sion that.it  introduced  a  new  principle,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  Legislature  would  gravely  pass  a  bill  which  has  elicited  so 
much  discussion  and  excited  so  much  interest,  merely  to  reaffirm  an 
acknowledged  rule.  Indeed  the  application  for  the  bill  is  distinctly 
made  upon  the  ground  that  the  courts  had  decided  that  they  possess- 
ed no  power  to  grant  the  relief  it  contemplates. 

It  does  propose  a  new  principle,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  exist- 
ing law.  Every  one  knows  that  the  law  has  always  been  that  a 
party  who  has  bound  himself  to  pay  the  purchase  money  of 
land  conveyed  to  him  or  the  rent  of  land  leased  to  him,  is  precluded 
from  setting  up  a  want  of  title  in  the  grantor  or  lessor,  so  long  as  he 
remains  in  possession  and  the  contract  or  grant  remains  unimpeached 
for  fraud  between  the  parties.  Hence  he  must  protect  himself  by 
proper  covenants  and  agreements  ;  and  if  he  has  not  taken  such  a 
covenant,  the  presumption  is  that  he  agreed  to  incur  all  hazard  of 
the  title,  and  therefore  has  no  remedy  for  its  failure,  nor  any  equit- 
able right  to  claim  such  remedy  ;  because  this  is  the  contract  between 
the  parties.  One  man  agrees  to  buy  the  chance  of  another  and  take 
the  hazard,  and  the  price  is  regulated  accordingly. 

Now  the  bill  under  consideration  interposes  to  change  this  rule  of 
law  and  this  contract,  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
agreement,  and  in  effect  makes  a  supposed  want  of  title  or  rather  the 
possibility  that  there  may  not  be  a  good  title,  the  ground  of  defence 
for  the  recovery  of  the  purchase  money  or  of  the  rent.  The  bill  pro- 
ceeds upon  that  principle.  It  directs  the  stay  of  proceedings  to  col- 
ject  the  purchase  money,  or   rent,  until  a  question  is   determined 
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which  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  liability  to  pay  in  the  class  of 
cases  now  referred  to,  where  no  covenant  of  title  has  been  given. 
The  contract  by  which  the  purchaser  or  tenant  chose  to  incur  himself 
the  hazard  of  a  defect  of  title,  is  thus  totally  changed,  and  that  hazard 
ib  thrown  upon  the  party  who  refused  to  assume  it. 

4 

Hie  bill  makes  no  distinction  between  cases  where  there  has  been 
a  covenant  of.  title,  and  those  where  no  such  covenant  has  been 
given  ;  and  in  the  latter  class  of  cases,  as  already  shown,  actually 
makes  a  new  contract  for  the  parties.  In  the  other  class  of  cases 
where  convenants  have  been  given,  the  principle  of  the  bill  is  equal- 
ly, although  perhaps  not  so  palpably  objectionable. 

The  settled  rules  of  the  court  of  equity  on  that  subject  provide 
that  in  the  absence  of  fraud  the  party  must  rely  upon  the  convenants 
he  has  taken,  and  the  court  will  not  interpose  to  prevent  circuity  of 
action  where  the  covenants  are  independent,  because  that  would 
change  them  into  dependent  convenants,  and  thus  alter  the  contract. 
The  only  exceptions  are,  first,  fraud  in  the  transaction ;  second,  where 
an  outstanding  incumbrance  is  shown  by  the  record ;  and  third, 
where  the  grantor  is  insolvent,  and  the  covenants  on  his  part  have 
been  expressly  broken  and  there  has  been  an  eviction.  (See  1,  John. 
Ch.  Rep.,  218 ;  2  do,  521  ;  9  Paige,  443  ;  26  Wend,  109  ;  2  Kent's 
Comm.,  271.) 

These  rules  which  maintained  the  contracts  of  the  parties,  and  yet 
afforded  all  the  protection  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  those 
contracts,  the  proposed  bill  disre  ards  and  rescinds,  by  substituting  a 
vague  and  indefinite  discretion  in  the  judges.  It  does  not  limit  them 
to  those  equities,  which  have  already  been  established  to  regulate  the 
interposition  of  the  court — it  would  be  useless  if  it  did  so — but  it  meant 
to  introduce  a  new  class  of  equities,  unknown  to  the  law,  for  which, 
there  is  neither  guide  nor  precedent,  and  thus  allow  the  judges  if  they 
please,  to  vary  the  contracts  of  parties. 

The  only  reply  to  this  view  of  the  bill  has  consisted  in  the  ques 
non,  will  you  not  trust  your  judges  1  To  this  we  emphatically  answer, 
yes,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  law ;  beyond  those  limits,  no. 
We  will  not  depart  from  the  object  of  all  civilized  governments,  to 
insure  justice  by  the  limitations  of  fixed  rules  and  principles,  which 
shall  govern  judges  as  well  as  citizens.    Is  it  not  the  boast  of  our  go- 
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vermnent,  that  it  is  one  of  laws  and  not  of  men  7  Despotism  coitsptf 
in  the  absence  of  all  legal  restraints,  and  we  are  no  more  willirjg  to 
have  judges  despots,  than  governor*  or  presidents.  The  business  of 
a  judge  is  to  execute  the  existing  law,  not  to  make  it  for  one  per- 
son or  many  persons  ;  and  this  is  probably  the  first  instance  in  which 
the  propriety  of  Testing  an  unlimited  discretion  in  any  one,  of  making 
^  n^e  of  fyw^  has  he* n  openly  avowed. 

The  report  'of  the  select  committee  accompanying  the  bill  in  th,e, 
Senate,  states  that  "  it  sanctions  no  new  equitable  principles,"  an^ 
u  that  in  all  other  contracts,  except  between  landlord  and  tenant,  t, 
eourt  having  equitable  jurisdiction  by  the  wholesome  and  salutary 
process  of  injunction  restrains  the  collection  of  moneys,  upon  contracts- 
qnd  agreements}  when  there  is  danger  of  the  obligor  being  compelled 
to  pay  the  same  oyer  again;  or  where  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  right 
cjt  titl$  of  the  party  demanding  the  payment." 

There  is  a  looseness  in  the  terms,  "  contracts,  and  agreements," 
which  may  mislead.  The  principles,  upon  which  the  courts  of  equity 
d$al  with  executory  contracts  are  quite  different  from  those  that  are 
applied  to  executed  contracts.  Tb$  leading  and  important  casesf 
which  the  bill  is  designed  to  reach,  are  those  of  executed  contracts* 
where  deeds,  leases  and  grants  have  actually  been  executed,  where  the, 
agreements  have  been  consummated  and  merged  in  actual  convey- 
ances, and  the  grantees  and  lessees  are  in  possession  under  them  and 
enjoying  the  undisturbed  use  of  the  lands.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  misapprehension  of  the  Senate  committee,  in  respect  to  the  prin- 
ciples regulating  relief,  and  stay  of  proceedings  has  arisen  from  not 
adverting  to  this  well  settled  distinction.  The  cases  and  references 
already  given  in  this  report,  have  shown  the  great  inaccuracy  of  their 
statement,  in  reference  to  executed  conveyances.  It  has  already 
ttyeen  shown,  that  the  court  does  not  restrain  the  collection  of  moneys 
upon  executed  agreements,  although  there  is  danger  of  the  obligor 
being  compelled  to  pay  the  same  over  again,  in  the  circumstances 
above  stated,  unless  there  bp  fraud,  or  an.  undisputed  outstanding 
incumbrance,  or  broken  covenants  admitted  or  conclusively  established, 
accompanied  by  the  insolvency  of  the  graptor.  None  of  thtse  cir- 
cumstances or  equities  are  recognized  by  the  bill,  as  necessary  to  jua- 
tify  a  stay  of  proceedings ;  but  they  are  in  fact,  superseded  by  the 
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introduction  of  a  different  rule  of  the  vague  and  indefinite  character 
already  mentioned. 

The  admission  that  <(  in  all  other  cases,  except  between  landlord 
and  tenant,"  the  court  may  now  restrain  the  collection  of  moneys, 
where  there  is  danger  of  the  obligor  being  compelled  to  pay  the  same 
over  again,  ought  to  have  prevented  the  introduction  of  any  provision 
in  the  bill  relating  to  any  other  cases,  than  the  excepted  one. 

But  in  direct  opposition  to  this  admission,  the  bijl  authorises  a  stay, 
of  proceedings  in  suits  on  "  any  contract  for  the  purchase  of  land," 
when  according  to  the  view  of  the  Senate  committee,  that  case  is 
already  provided  for  by  existing  law.  It  also  authorises  such  a  stay 
in  any  suit  upon  "any  covenant"  contained  in  "any  grant  of  land," 
or  "for  a  forfeiture  of  the  term  provided  for,  in  any  such  grant  or 
lease  of  land." 

There  may  be,  and  commonly  are  various  covenants  in  deeds  and 
ip  leases  for  the  preservation  of  the  property,  for  allowing  a  right  of 
way,  and  the  many  exigencies  of  society.  The  enforcement  of  these 
covenants  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  premises  by  the  wilful  and  wan- 
ton waste  of  the  occupant  are  without  the  least  necessity  subjected 
to  the  operation  of  the  bill ;  for  these  covenants  have  no  connection 
^ith  the  payment  of  rent. 

The  Senate  committee  in  their  report  above  quoted,  affirm  that. 
the  courts  now  will  restrain  the  collection  of  moneys  upon  contracts, 
and  agreements  where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  right  or  title  of  the. 
£arty  demanding  the  payment,  except  in  the,  case  of  a  contract  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  which  they  allege  is  the  only  exception. 
This  refers  to  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  interpleader,  by  which, 
a  party  may  in  some  cases  compel  two  claimants  to  money  or  proper- 
ty in  his  possession,  to  interplead  each  other.  If  the  bill  were  intend- 
ed to  conform  to  the  rule  even  as  the  Senate  committee  quote  it,  it 
should  not  omit,  as  it  does,  the  most  essential  part  of  the  rule,  name- 
ly, that  the  stake-holder  or  the  party  desiring  to  compel  others  to 
interplead,  must  in  all  cases  without  exception,  bring  into  cpuft  th$, 
money  in  controversy,  or  if  it  bp.  property,  must  plape  it  uj  th$ 
charge  of  an  officer  of  the  court  called  a  receiver,  or  in  special  cas^s 
give  security  for  the  forthcoming  of  su<?h  property.  But  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  into  the  court  when  that  is  the  subject  of  tty*  applj- 
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cation,  can  never  be  dispensed  with  under  any  circumstances.  The 
bill  omits  this  important  requisite  and  leaves  it  wholly  discretionary  to 
stay  the  proceeding  "  upon  such  terms  and  the  filing  of  such  securi- 
ty as  the  court  shall  direct." 

The  Senate  committee  have  greatly  mistaken  the  whole  matter 
when  they  assert  that  the  case  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  the  only  ex- 
ception from  the  rule  allowing  a  party  to  interplead  others.  It  is  but 
an  instance  of  a  necessary  qualification  of  the  rule  as  sound  and  just 
as  the  rule  itself.  Judge  Story,  in  his  treatise  on  equity  jurisprudence, 
(sec.  817,  6,)  says :  "  The  true  ground  upon  which  this  doctrine 
stands,  that  no  bill  of  interpleader  lies  in  cases  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  principal  and  agent,  lies  somewhat  deeper  than  might  be  inferred 
from  the  mere  state  of  the  doctrine ;  and  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  independent  rule,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  all 
interpleading.  It  is  essentially  founded  in  privity  of  rights  or  con- 
tracts between  the  parties.  In  the  cases  of  landlord  and  tenant  and 
principal  and  agent,  rights  and  liabilities  exist  between  the  parties* 
independent  of  the  title  to  the  property,  or  the  debt  or  duty  in  ques- 
tion, and  which  may  not  depend  upon  the  question  of  title.  Hence 
it  is  that,  if  an  agent  or  bailee  receive  goods  from  A,  who  directs  a 
delivery  thereof  to  B,  and,  upon  the  application  of  B,  the  bailee  agrees 
to  hold  them  at  the  disposal  of  B,  the  bailee  cannot  afterwards,  if  a 
third  person  claims  the  goods  under  another  title,  file  a  bill  of  inter- 
pleader against  B,  and  such  third  person,  because  of  the  want  of 
privity,  and  his  own  obligations  contracted  with  B."  The  principle 
is  further  explained  and  more  fully  stated  by  Lord  Cottenham  in  a* 
decision  quoted  in  a  note  to  the  above  section.  He  says  that,  "If 
the  plaintiffs  (the  party  seeking  to  compel  others  to  interplead)  have 
come  under  any  personal  obligations  independent  of  the  question  of 
property,  so  that  either  of  the  defendants  may  recover  against  them 
(the  plaintiffs)  at  law  without  establishing  a  right  to  the  property,  it 
is  obvious  that  no  litigation  between  the  defendants  can  ascertain 
their  respective  rights  as  against  the  plaintiff,  and  the  injunction 
would  deprive  the  defendant  having  such  a  case  beyond  the  question 
of  property,  of  his  legal  remedy,  with  the  possibility  at  least  of  fail- 
ing in  the  contest  with  his  co-defendant ;  in  which  case  the  injunction 
would  deprive  him  of  a  legal  right  without  affording  him  any  equiva- 
lent or  compensation.  Such  a  case  undoubtedly,  would  not  be  a  case 
for  an  interpleader." 
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Now  to  apply  the  principle  stated  by  Lord  Gottenham  to  the  case 
of  a  landlord  and  tenant.  The  tenant,  by  the  covenants  in  his  lease, 
has  agreed  to  pgy  certain  rents,  and  is  therefore,  "  under  a  liability 
beyond  that  which  arises  from  the  title  to  the  property  in  contest ;" 
and  the  landlord  may  recover  against  him  without  establishing  a  right 
to  the  property ;  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  a  depository  or  agent.  It 
is  obvious  that  no  litigation  between  a  third  person  claiming  the  pro- 
perty and  the  landlord,  can  ascertain  their  respective  rights  as  against 
the  tenant ;  they  are  founded  on  different  obligations,  one  from  tfce 
possession  of  the  property,  and  the  other  from  the  obligation  to  pay 
rent.  An  injunction,  therefore,  to  stay  the  landlord  from  collecting 
his  rent  of  the  tenant  until  he  had  settled  the  question  of  title  with 
the  third  person  claiming,  would  deprive  him  of  his  legal  remedy  to 
proceed  on  his  covenant  and  would  deprive  him  of  his  legal  right 
growing  from  and  constituting  part  of  the  contract  itself,  without  any 
equivalent  or  compensation. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  bill  proposed  or  any  other 
bill  which  would  compel  a  landlord  to  try  the  question  of  title  before 
he  could  recover  the  rent  which  the  tenant  had  covenanted  to  pay, 
would  impair  not  only  his  legal  remedy,  but  the  contract  itself, 
by  imposing  a  new  disability  or  condition  to  the  existing  contract. 
That  such  a  bill  would  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  constitution  of  . 
the  United  States  which  forbids  the  passage  of  any  law  "  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts7'  is  shown  by  a  series  of  decisions  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  following  extracts  from  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Woodbury  in  6  Howard  318,  are  so  explicit  as  to  need  no  comment. 
By  a  statute  of  Missississippi,  the  transfer  of  notes  given  to  a  bank 
was  prohibited  so  that  no  action  could  be  brought  on  them  by  an  as- 
signee. He  says ll  In  the  mildest  view,  a  new  disability  is  thus  at- 
tached to  an  old  contract  and  its  value  and  usefulness  restricted  ;  and 
these  of  course  impair  it" — citing  2  Gallison,  139  :  a  An  act  is  null 
whenever  it  i«  construed  to  conflict  with  prior  rights  obtained  under 
a  contract." 

"  One  of  the  tests  that  a  contract  has  been  impaired,  is  that  Us  value 
has  by  legislation  been  diminished.  It  is  not  by  the  Constitution  to 
be  impaired  at  all.  This  is  not  a  question  of  degree  or  manner  or 
cause,  but  of  encroaching  in  any  respect  on  its  obligation  dispensing 
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with  any  part  of  its  force.  The  duty  of  the  maker  of  the  note  to 
make  payment  to  the  assignees  as  well  as  to  the  bank  itself,  are  both: 
interfered  with  and  altered." 

u  And  if  in  professing  to  alter  the  remedy,  only  the  duties  and 
rights  of  the  contract  itself  are  changed  or  imposed,  it  comes  just  as 
much  within  the  spirit  of  the  constitutional  provision. "  Here  the 
Judge  quotes  the  very  language  of  the  court  in  the  previous  well 
known  cases  of  Bouton,  v.  McKenzie,  in  1  Howard  316,  2  Howard' 
616. 


"  If  a  remedy  be  clogged  by  a  condition  of  any  kind*  the  right 
the  owner  may  indeed  subsist  and  be  acknowledged,  but  it  is  impair* 
ed"  citing  here  the  language  of  the  court  in  Green  vs.  Biddle,  8 
Wheaton  75. 

"  If  owners  of  land  have  been  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  depri- 
ved of  their  usual  remedies  for  mesne  profits"  it  impairs  the  contract. 

In  a  case,  therefore,  where  a  suit  has  been  brought  by  the  State 
against  a  tenant  no  statute  can  give  the  tenant,  a  right  to  compel  his 
landlord  to  interplead  with  the  State,  or  in  any  other  way  establish 
his  title  without  impairing  the  obligation  of  the  contract  between  the 
landloid  and  the  tenant. 

The  bill  referred  to  proposes  something  even  beyond  this  palpable 
violation  of  the  constitution.  It  is  not  confined  to  a  change  of  the 
contract  between  the  parties  litigating,  but  it  extends  to  other  per- 
sons and  other  property  without  any  discrimination  of  their  respective 
rights  or  contracts.  Thus  it  provides  that  if  a  suit  be  pending  for  the 
recovery  of  a  single  lot  in  whieh  the  title  of  the  landlord  or  proprie- 
tor of  a  patent  or  large  tract  of  land  is  involved,  he  may  be  prevent* 
ed  from  collecting  rents  or  purchase  money  from  the  occupants  of 
other  lots  in  the  same  patent ;  thus  assuming  that  the  question  must 
necessarily  be  the  same  in  respect  to  all  the  lots.  No  assumption 
could  be  more  unwarrantable  in  itself  as  each  case  must  necessarily 
have  its  peculiarities  ;  and  in  reference  to  the  patents  and  tracts  in- 
tended to  be  reached  by  the  bill,  no  assumption  could  be  more  con- 
trary to  well  known  facts.  In  a  few  instances  there  are  small  lots 
which  have  not  been  actually  cultivated  and  of  which  there  has  not  been 
•a  adverse  possession  for  forty  years.    A  recovery  of  one  of  those 
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lots  by  the  State  would  not  be  evidence  of  a  want  of  title  to  another 
lot  of  which  there  had  been  an  advene  possession  for  the  requisite 
time.  The  titles  are  entirely  distinct  and  rest  on  different  grounds* 
yet  by  the  bill  referred  to,  the  mete  feet  that  a  suit  is  pending  to  re* 
coTer  an  unoccupied  lot,  is  made  the  ground  for  staying  proceeding* 
to  collect  the  rent  or  purchase  money  of  a  lot  which  is  occupied  and 
has  been  held  adversely  for  a  hundred  years  and  to  which  the  occu- 
pant has  an  unquestionable  title  !  It  is  very  true  that*  unless  the 
bill  were  thus  broad  and  comprehensive,  it  would  not  accomplish  tbt 
purpose  of  stopping  the  payment  of  rents  and  the  purchase  money  of 
sales.  This  only  proves  the  utter  unsoundness  of  the  principle  on  whfch 
the  bill  is  framed  and  the  total  impracticability  ef  the  object  in  view 
so  long  as  the  constitutions  of  the  land  remain  amdngus. 

We  are  amazed  that  any  one  should  suppose  he  was  conferring  a 
fevor  on  the  tenants  in  such  cases,  by  tempting  them  to  withhold  the 
payment  of  their  rents,  which  every  one  knows  must  ultimately  be 
paid  with  accumulated  interest,  until  the  amount  shall  have  been 
swelled  to  such  a  magnitude  as  to  render  hopeless  all  effort  to  save 
the  family  farm,  and  prevent  it  from  passing  away  forever  to  stran- 
gers. When  that  day  arrives,  as  assuredly  it  will  come  if  our  govern- 
ment continues  to  be  one  of  constitutions  and  laws,  it  will  be  a  bitter 
aggravation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poverty  stricken  wanderers,  that 
they  were  tempted  to  this  disastrous  result,  by  the  solemn  mockery 
of  a  statute  passed  by  the  representatives  of  an  intelligent  people. 

There  might  be  some  palliation  for  the  efforts  to  obtain  such  a  law, 
if  there  was  the  least  plausible  ground  for  supposing  that  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  tenants  could  be  disturbed.  It  is  known  that  in  the 
patents  in  the  centre  of  the  Slate,  the  lands  now  occupied  have  been 
held  under  grants  and  leases  for  more  than  forty  years.  The  rents 
reserved  on  those  leases  are  the  subjects  of  the  bill,  because  where 
there  have  been  no  leases  there  can  be  no  rents.  Now  without  in- 
quiring into  the  title  to  other  lots,  it  is  undeniable  that  no  recovery 
can  ever  be  had  by  the  State  of  these  lands.  The  Attorney-General 
who  originally  commenced  suits  under  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  1848,  has,  we  are  informed,  abandoned  those  which  he  instituted 
against  tenants  having  forty  years  adverse  possession,  and  has  paid 
the  costs.  This  is  the  best  if  it  be  not  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
which  we,  as  members  of  the  Legislature,  can  have  of  the  utter  hope- 
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lesshess  of  any  attempt  to  recover  those  lands.  The  present  Attor- 
ney-General declines  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  State  can  recover 
in  such  cases.  In  the  face  of  this  evidence  that  there  never  can  be 
any  danger  of  these  tenants  being'called  upon  to  pay  the  State  any- 
thing for  the  use  and' occupation  of  their  lands,  with  the  moral  cer- 
tainty that  the  State  never  would  sanction  such  a  claim  if  it  could  be 
made,  with  the  knowledge  that  if  silch  a  claim  were  made,  and  could 
be  sustained,  it  would  amount  to  nothing,  in  consequence  of  set-offs 
for  improvements;  we  are  called  upon,  in  order  to  prevent  these  un- 
founded and  imaginary  evils,  to  pass  a  statute  that  shall  vest  an 
arbitrary  and  tyranical  discretion  in  judges,  contrary  to  established 
principles;  that  shall  overturn  the  guards  and  checks  which  the  ex- 
perience of  ages  has  interposed  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all; 
that  shall  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  will 
result  only  in  the  ruin  and  suffering  of  those  whom  we  are  asked  to 
relieve. 

Such,  we  believe  to  be  a  true  and  impartial  statement  of  the  case 
we  have  had  under  consideration.  It  would  ill  become  us  to  minis- 
ter to  the  delusion  under  which  some  of  the  tenants  labor.  We 
believe  we  promote  their  true  interest,  as  we  know  we  perform  our 
duty  when  we  say  that  there  is  no  possible  mode  by  which  they  can 
be  allowed  to  repudiate  their  contracts  or  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  them;  and  that  all  efforts  for  such  purposes  must  be  fruitless.  Our 
citizens  know,  too  well,  the  inestimable  importance  of  those  great 
and  fundamental  principles  which  secure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  their  industry ,  to  consent  tiiat  they  shall  be  impaired  or 
trifled  with.  No  combination  of  men,  no  popular  excitement  or  ag- 
itation, no  menaces  of  political  proscription,  will  induce  men  to  give 
up  the  safeguard  of  their  own  property.  It  is  not  the  business  of 
the  undersigned  to  discuss  the  evils  or  benefits  of  leasehold  tenures. 
They  exist,  and  no  earthly  power  can  abrogate  them,  so  as  to  destroy 
vested  rights  or  impair  the  efficacy  of  contracts.  Having  been  abol- 
ished by  our  Constitution,  these  tenures  can  never  be  revived,  and 
with  respect  to  those  existing,  the  only  mode  by  which  they  can  be 
'  changed  into  absolute  fees,  is  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties.  We 
have,  therefore,  been  unable  to  comprehend  the  utility  of  those  declama- 
tions on  the  evils  of  such  a  system,  which  are  uttered  whenever  the 
subject  of  these  land  titles  is  presented.  This  quiet  and  amicable  process 
of  mutual  agreement  has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  twelve  years.  In 
the  manor  embracing  the  counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer,  during 
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that  time,  what  seem  to  the  committee  quite  liberal  terms  for  the 
extinguishment  of  the  rents  reserved  on  the  leases  in  fee,  have  been 
offered,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  still  continue  to  be  offered*  The 
average  rent  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  is  ten  bushels  of  wheat 
and  two  days  labor  with  teams.  These  are  estimated  at  twelve  dol- 
lars. The  offers  are  to  receive  a  principal  sum,  which,  at  six  per 
cent ,  will  produce  an  annuity  equal  to  twelve  dollars,  namely:  two 
hundred  dollars,  which  the  proprietors  will  receive  in  any  kind  of 
property,  or  for  which  they  will  give  an  extended  credit  of  several 
years,  if  secured  by  a  mortgage  of  the  premises,  and  will  thereupon 
release  all  rents,  quarter  sales,  and  all  other  reservations,  and  convert 
the  tenure  into  an  absolute  fee. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  lowest  estimate  of  these  lands  is 
twenty  dollars  per  acre,  and  that  many  of  the  farms  are  worth  one 
hundred  dollars  per  acre,  it  will  be  perceived  that  for  two  hundred 
dollars,  one  hundred  acres,  worth,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  two 
thousand  dollars  can  be  purchased  in  absolute  fee,  with  a  liberal 
credit  for  the  purchase  money.  The  facts  are  generally  unknown  or 
overlooked,  that  nothing  was  ever  paid  by  the  tenants  for  the  pur- 
chase of  these  lands,  and  that  they  were  leased  upon  a  very  low  an- 
nual rent,  which  was  not  generally  exacted  for  the  first  seven  years. 

When  we  consider  that  the  value  of  the  use  and  cultivation  of  the 
lands  must  have  been  equal,  at  least,  to  the  rent,  it  will  at  once  be 
perceived  that  this  payment,  or  security  for  the  payment  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  is,  in  fact,  the  purchase  money  for  the  one  hundred 
acres.  Few,  we  think,  would  consider  this  price  of  two  dollars 
per  acre  for  such  lands,  even  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  very  exorbi- 
tant or  extortionate. 

This  mode  of  adjustment  between  the  proprietors  and  the  tenants 
has  been  disturbed  and  interrupted  within  a  few  years  past.  The 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  may  be  found  in  the  following  circumstances  : 
The  tenants  of  the  lands  in  the  centre  part  of  the  State  heretofore 
enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  grains  for  subsistence, 
and  of  course  prices  were  high  and  agriculture  exceedingly  profitable. 
The  vastly  extended  cultivation  of  lands  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 
and  the  extraordinary  facilities  afforded  for  the  cheap  conveyance  of 
their  products  to  market,  brought  them  into  competition  with  the 
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farms  in  the  centre,  and  greatly  reduced  the  prices  of  their  agricul- 
tural products.  When  farmers  holding  lands  in  absolute  fee  at  the 
we6ty  were  found  so  successful,  the  inference  was  drawn  that  a  lease- 
hold tenure  was  the  obstacle  to  a  similar  prosperity.  These  views  of 
their  interests  irere  stimulated  by  an  improved  and  more  extended 
intelligence  and  by  the  feeling,  so  natural  to  an  American  citizen,  of 
personal  independence,  which  revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  obliged 
to  render  labor  or  rent  to  any  one.  These  feelings  were  deepened 
and  strengthened  by  the  anxieties  of  every  head  of  a  family  respect* 
ing  the  hazards  of  a  title  which  might  be  lost  by  any  of  the  casualties 
of  life,  preventing  a  full  compliance  tritft  the  conditions  on  which  it 
was  held.  These  sentiments  and  views  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
partizan  agitation  too  tempting  to  be  resisted  by  aspirants  for  popular 
favor ;  and  the  tenants  were  induced  to  believe  that  in  some  way  or 
other  they  could  be  relieved  and  obtain  their  lands  without  buying 
them  or  paying  any  rent  for  them,  by  an  act  or  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Outbreaks  occurred  in  Albany  county  that  caused  the  Legislature 
about  ten  years  ago,  to  attempt  by  means  of  commissioners,  an  amica- 
ble arrangement  between  the  proprietors  and  their  tenants.  This 
commission  failed  in  its  object.  The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  exten- 
ded into  other  counties  where  sinrilar  tenures  existed,  and  the  spirit 
olf  opposition  and  resistance  to  them  increased.  A  party  was  regu- 
larly organized  with  the  avowed  object  of  controlling  through  the 
ballot  box  the  election  of  Legislators,  Judges  and  Governors,  who 
should  in  their  official  capacities,  make  laws  and  render  judgments 
hostile  to  the  landlords  and  their  titles.  Resolutions  and  laws  have 
in  consequence  been  passed,  from  time  to  time,  which  have  not  in 
the  least  improved  the  condition  of  the  tenants  nor  brought  them 
nearer  their  object  than  they  were  when  they  commenced,  but  have 
served  only  to  irritate  and  annoy.  At  last  the  measure  which  has 
been  discussed  in  this  report  has  been  projected  and  urged  upon  the 
Legislature. 

This  review  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  excitement  is  given 
as  being  useful  if  not  necessary  to  correct  misunderstandings  that 
exist,  and  perversions  thai  have  been  circulated.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  title  bl  the  landlords  in  Albany  and  Rensselaer 
counties   (where  the  present    difficulty  had  its  origin)  was  never 
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brought  in  question  until  after  the  agitation  had  extended  over  sev- 
eral counties.  The  proceedings  and  report  of  the  commissioners  be- 
fore mentioned,  establish  this  beyond  all  controversy.  The  doubt  of 
(hat  title  was  an  after-thought  as  a  necessary  element  to  feed  the  agi- 
tation. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  whatever  objection  there  might 
have  been  to  the  original  paper  title  of  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  iti 
question,  that  objection  ceases,  and  is  not  applicable  to  the  posses- 
sions now  held.  It  should  be  added  that  as  yet  there  has  been  no  evi- 
dence furnished  to  the  Legislature  or  to  the  public  of  any  defect 
whatever  in  the  original  titles.  In  one  case,  that  of  the  Livingston 
manor,  involving  all  the  material  questions  and  objections  that  ard 
urged  against  all  the  titles  to  the  manors,  a  decision  has  been  made 
by  a  judge  selected  and  chosen  to  office  by  the  party  organized  to  op- 
pose the  claims  of  the  proprietors,  after  elaborate  argument  by  the 
counsel  designated  by  them;  affirming  the  principles  on  which  all 
those  titles  rest,  and  oyerfuling  the  objections  urged  in  behalf  of  the 
State.  Another  decision  has  been  made  by  one  of  the  most  compe- 
tent of  our  judges  in  another  class  of  cases  that  the  lapse  of  more  than 
forty  yeans  is  a  complete  and  perfect  bar  to  any  action  or  proceeding 
to  annul  a  patent  for  lands  upon  any  ground  whatever.  A  similar  deci- 
sion has  just  been  made  by  the  court  of  the  last  resort.  By  no  judge 
or  court  has  there  been  any  decision  in  the  numerous  cases  presented 
in  any  manner  impeaching  or  questioning  these  titles.  Their  validity 
has  been  recognized  repeatedly  by  Colonial  and  State  governments) 
by  acts  of  the  Legislature  and  by  public  officers,  judicial  and  execu- 
tive, for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  by  the  most  solemn  and  une* 
quivocal  acts. 

No  Attorney  General,  or  other  responsible  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment, has  ever  given  an  opinion  impeaching  those  titles,  and  it  is  not 
known  that  any  reputable  counsel  capable  of  comprehending  the 
question  has  expressed  any  serious  doubts  of  their  entire  validity; 
The  judiciary  committee  of  the  Assembly  in  1844,  composed  of  our 
most  able  lawyers,  carefully  examined  the  title  to  the  lands  in  Albar 
ny  and  Rensselaer  counties,  and  in  an  elaborate  report  (Document 
No.  183,)  prepared  with  great  ability,  demonstrated  that  the  title 
was  unimpeachable.  In  short,  no  one  but  those  who  hold,  and  for 
generations  have  held  their  lands  undisturbed  under  these  very  titles, 
and  those  *ho,  for  selfish  purposes,  have  stimulated  agitation  and 
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excitement,  ever  pretended  to  question  the  perfect  validity  of  the 
titles  acquired  under  the  patents. 

The  proprietors  of  these  lands,  as  we  are  informed,  have  never 
shrunk  from  a  legal  investigation  of  their  titles,  but  have  manifested 
a  desire  to  meet  it  promptly.  In  February,  1847,  an  action  of  eject- 
ment was  tried  at  the  Albany  circuit,  where  the  plaintiff  was  under 
no  necessity  to  establish  the  title  under  the  patents  to  the  Van  Rens- 
selaers,  but  might  have  recovered  upon  other  grounds.  He  volunta- 
rily spread  the  whole  chain  of  title  before  the  court  and  jury,  tracing 
it  down  to  the  present  proprietor,  and  every  opportunity  was  given 
to  the  able  counsel  for  the  defendant  to  impeach  it.  The  case  has 
been  argued  in  the  Supreme  court  of  the  third  district,  but  remains 
yet  undecided. 

In  the  suits  brought  by  the  Attorney  General,  it  has  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  that  the  proprietors  have  always  pressed  and  been 
ready  for  the  trials,  and  that  whatever  delays  have  occurred  are  not 
attributable  to  them. 

To  a  calm  observer  it  must  appear  extraordinary  that  in  a  State 
hitherto  distinguished  for  its  adherence  to  the  great  principles  of 
social  order,  and  for  its  regard  for  private  rights,  measures  of  the 
most  revolutionary  character  should  be  suggested  and  urged  upon  the 
Legislature  under  the  circumstances  above  stated,  of  the  absence  of 
any  authentic  or  responsible  opinion  or  advice  of  the  law  officer 
of  the  government,  and  of  the  existence  of  the  most  satisfactory  ev- 
idence that  the  titles  thus  assailed  are  among  the  best  and  most 
unquestionable  in  the  State. 

It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  men  who  do  not  own  a  foot  of 
land  in  the  manors  and  tracts  which  have  been  the  scenes  of  agitation, 
who  hold  no  leases,  and  are  under  no  obligations  to  pay  rent,  should 
be  seen  abandoning  their  own  affairs  to  foment  dissatisfaction  and 
complaint  among  their  fellow  citizens  in  respect  to  their  private  in- 
terests, guiding  and  controlling  their  organizations  and  conducting 
them  to  no  other  results,  so  far,  than  the  elevation  of  these  in  termed - 
dlers  to  places  of  profit. 

The  history  of  the  last  six  or  seven  years  shows  that  these  men 
will  never  be  satisfied  by  amy  act  that  the  Legislature  can  constitu- 
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tionally  pass.  Their  trade  is  agitation,  and  every  new  compliance 
with  their  requests  has  only  emboldened  them  to  fresh  and  greater 
demands,  until  projects  are  now  advanced  and  urged  which  even  they 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  propose  a  few  years  since. 

If  there  be  one  duty  of  those  fulfilling  the  sacred  trusts  of  legis- 
lation conferred  by  a  whole  people,  more  imperative  than  any  other, 
it  is  that  of  resisting  to  "the  utmost  all  combinations  to  poison  the 
very  fountains  of  justice,  by  the  election  of  judges  to  subserve  pri- 
vate purposes;  to  uproot  the  foundations  of  all  order  and  government 
by  substituting  popular  menaces  and  violence,  for  reason,  law  and 
authority  ;  and  to  fender  the  tenure  of  property  dependent  upon  the 
result  of  an  election.  Such  are  the  circumstances,  such  the  aspect 
under  which  the  application  before  us  is  made.  The  legislative 
body  should  never  yield  to  combinations  of  numbers  and  influence. 
When,  therefore  it  is  urged  that  something  should  be  done  to  allay 
the  excitement  that  exists,  the  answer  in  our  judgment  should  be  em- 
phatically given,  that  an  excitement  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  being 
allayed  by  measures  of  the  most  exceptionable  character  is  entitled 
to  no  indulgence  or  consideration.  An  independent  legislator  con- 
scious of  the  great  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  station,  would 
recoil  from  doing  that  under  such  circumstances,  which  he  might 
yield  to  modest  and  respectful  petition,  from  an  unwillingness  to  en- 
courage similar  combinations  and  excitements  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  legislative  action. 

The  undersigned,  have  deemed  it  a  duty  to  present  this  elaborate 
investigation  of  the  whole  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  uselessness,  inexpediency,  impropriety  and 
unconstitutionality  of  the  proposed  mode  of  relief,  but  also  to  show 
that  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  of  the  rights  and  contracts 
involved,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Legislature  to  pass  any  valid  and 
constitutional  act  which  can  change  the  existing  relations  between  the 
proprietors  of  those  lands  and  their  tenants. 

If  the  calm,  deliberate,  and  dispassionate  views  of  men  wholly 
disinterested  in  the  mattered  utter  strangers  to  the  proprietors, 
could  have  any  weight  with  the  applicants,  we  might  hope  that  the 
views  now  presented  would  induce  them  to  cease  their  fruitless  efforts 
for  objects  that  can  never  be  attained,  and  to  adjust  their  difference* 
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as  they  would  any  others*  amicably  if  possible,  and  if  not,  then  by 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  founded  upon  the  established  laws  of  the 
land.  More  money  and  time  have  already  been  wasted  in  idle  and 
abortive  agitation,  and  in  promoting  the  ambitious  views  of  others, 
than  would  have  extingushed  the  reservations  of  rents. 

The  undersigned  reoommend  to  the  House,  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution :  f 

Resolvtdy  That  any  further  legislation  on  the  subject  of  manorial' 
rents  is  unnecessary  and  inexpedient,  and  that  the  select  committee 
to  which  the  same  was  referred,  be  discharged  from  all  further  con- 
sideration thereof. 

JAMES  MAURICE. 
D.  C.  LEROY. 


v , 
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REPORT 

Of  the  minority  of  the  select  committee  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Northern  Railroad  for  authority  to  bridge 
Lake  Champlain. 

Mr.  Lesley  from  the  minority  of  the  select  committee  to  which  was 
referred  the  hill  from  the  Senate  entitled  u  An  act  to  authorise  the 
tforthern  Railroad  Company  to  construct  a  bridge  across  that  portion 
ef  Lake  Champku*  at  or  near  Rouse's  Point,"  respectfully 

REPORTS; 

That  they  have  had  the  same  under  consideration;  and  after  a  fail 
examination  of  the  facts  and  evidence  in  the  case,  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  it  is  neither  expedient  or  wise  that  this  bill  should 
pass ;  and  they  beg  leave  briefly  to  state  their  reasons  for  this  con- 
clusion. 

The  Northern  road  to  which  this  bill  is  an  amendment,  was  grant- 
ed in  1845,  and  its  object  was  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence at  the  foot  of  the  navigation  of  that  stream  at  Ogdensburgh 
with  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain.  This  measure  had  been  agita- 
ted for  years  before  the  Legislature  as  a  State  work,  and  the  uniform 
and  declared  object  of  the  measure,  was  to  secure  a  connection  be- 
tween the  aforesaid  waters,  and  the  arguments  for  its  adoption  ad- 
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dressed  to  the  Legislature  daring  the  whole  period  it  had  been  pres- 
sed upon  that  body,  were,  that  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  revenues 
of  our  canals  and  open  the  four  northern  counties  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Franklin,  Essex  and  Clinton,  and  their  riclftnineral  and  ore  beds  and 
timber  lands  to  the  lake  by  an  easy  and  cheap  communication  with 
Lake  (hamplain  and  through  the  Lake  to  the  Champlain  canal  and 
the  Hudson  river  as  the  following  extracts  from  their  memorials  and 
petitions  will  prove : 

"  The  route  extending  between  large  bodies  of  navigable  waters, 
and  connecting  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  with  the  Champlain 
canal  and  Hudson  river,  and  by  Lake  Ontario  with  the  Oswego  and 
Erie  canals,  to  each  of  which  it  will  be  an  important  tributary,  has 
distinguishing  features  as  an  object  of  State  enterprise." 

"  Another  distinguishing  feature,"  said  the  friends,  "of  the  propos- 
ed improvement  as  a  State  work,  is  that  a  large  trade  in  ashes,  pro- 
visions and  lumber,  especially  sawed  lumber,  which  now  almost 
necessarily  finds  its  way  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  a  foreign  market, 
would  be  diverted  into  our  own  channels.  Besides  avoiding  the  dan- 
gers of  the  river  navigation,  it  would,  after  reaching  lake  navigation, 
like  all  other  productions  of  the  country,  without  expense  of  any 
further  transhipment,  safely  float  through  onr  canals  to  the  docks  of 
our  own  commercial  cities,  in  preference  to  any  other  market,  thereby 
not  only  adding  to  the  general  prosperity,  but  largely  increasing  the 
business  of  the  canals.  Instead  of  having  a  tendency  to  withdraw 
business  from  the  canals,  it  will  be  an  important  tributary  to  them, 
differing  in  this,.as  well  as  other  respects,  from  most  other  projected 
improvements ;  giving  force  to  the  remark,  that  it  would  not  be  just 
or  magnanimous  in  the  Empire  State,  to  require  a  work  of  so  public 
a  nature,  to  be  made  by  individuals,  when  half  the  profits  would  accrue 
to  the  State  in  tolls  on  its  own  canals. ^ 

A  numerous  and  highly  respectable  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Legislature  from  the  fourth  Senate  district,  and  other  gentlemen 
friendly  to  this  measure,  was  held  at  the  city  of  Albany,  pending  this 
measure  before  the  Legislature,  at  which  the  Hon.  Luther  Bradish, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  presided,  and  the  Hon.  Day  Otis  Kellogg,  of 
the  Assembly,  was  secretary;  at  which  meeting,  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Mr,  Hammond,  of  Essex,  Mr.  Piatt,  of  Clinton,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions.    Among  the  resolutions 
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reported  were  these :  "  that  it  will  divert  a  large  trade  in  ashes, 
provisions,  and  timber  from  a  foreign  market  to  our  own  commercial 
cities;  and,  instead  of  having  a  tendency  to  divert  business  from  our 
canals,  will  he  largely  tributary  to  them." 

41  It  will  greatly  facilitate  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  its  intro- 
duction at  reduced  prices,  to  the  numerous  founderies  and  machine 
shops  along  the  western  canals  and  the  Hudson  river.9' 

These  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  Legislature.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  reasons  the  bill  was  passed  as  an  individual  enter* 
prixe. 

The  State,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars,  had 
sent  at  two  different  periods  engineers  to  survey  and  examine  the 
most  practicable  route  for  the  construction  of  this  work,  and  in  both 
of  these  surveys  and  examinations  these  engineers  had  indicated  two 
routes,  one  terminating  at  Port  Kent,  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  the 
other  at  Plattsburgh  on  the  same  lake.  Indeed,  so  settled  did  the 
friends  of  this  measure  deem  this  question,  that  one  of  these  two 
routes  would  be  adopted,  that  the  bill  left  it  with  the  directors  to 
locate  the  road,  rather  than  take  the  responsibility  themselves  of  fix- 
ing'the  route  at  one  of  these  two  points. 

The  counties  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin,  to  induce  the  Bosto- 
nians  to  take  the  stoek  of  the  road,  got  up  a  pamphlet,  purporting  to 
be  under  the  authority  of  the  Northern  railroad,  in  which  they  at- 
tempted to  prove  to  these  Bostonians  that "  by  the  construction  of  this 
road  aloni*  they  could  secure  a  great  portion  of  the  Upper  lake  and 
western  trade,  the  trade  of  northern  New- York  and  the  Canadas,  by 
*  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  route  than  through  the  Erie  canal 
from  Buffalo,  or  through  the  Oswego  canal.  This  pamphlet  and  its 
arguments  produced  the  intended  effect  upon  Boston  capitalists  and 
merchants,  and  they  subscribed  for  the  stock  and  thereby  attained 
control  of  the  road,  and  at  once  abandoned  the  two  routes,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  engineers  aforesaid,  and  set  at  naught  all  the  anticipated 
advantages  of  this  work  to  the  two  counties  of  Clinton  and  Essex, 
which  had  struggled  .with  their  sister  counties  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
Franklin  for  the  measure  and  to  make  "  surety  doubly  sure"  for  the 
trade  to  the  city  of  Boston,  located  the  road  near  the  Canada  line, 
terminating  it  at  Rouse's  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  twenty-five 
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miles  north  of  all  the  ore  beds  and  timber  lauds  of  Clinton,  and  about 
forty  miles  north  of  those  of  Essex. 

The  direct  design  and  tendency  of  this  location  is  to  withdraw  from 
our  commercial  citiesand  canals,  and  falsify  an  the  promised  advantages 
of  the  trade  and  business  over  the  road,  and  force  it  to  Boston,  by  con- 
necting it  with  a  line  of  railroads  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  direct  to  Boston,  also  owned  by  Boston  capital  and  under  Bos- 
ton influence,  and  thus  defeat  the  great  design  and  object  of  granting 
the  charter.  It  was  shown  to  your  committee  that  the  connecting 
line  of  railroads  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain  are  now  so 
managed  and  conducted  as  to  embarass  freight  and  travel  taking  the 
direction  down  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  to  our  own  commercial 
cities,  or  of  making  or  authorizing  a  connecting  line  with  the  railroads 
now  constructed  down  that  valley,  to  enable  the  freight  and  travel  to 
take  that  direction. 

This  company,  now  owned  by  foreign  capitalist^  and  managed 
entirely  for  their  own  commercial  advantages,  ask  this  Legislature  to 
grant  them  authority  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  navigable  waters 
of  Lake  Champlain,  to  make  complete  their  connection  with  the  rail- 
roads on  the  Vermont  side  of  the  lake,  and  thereby  enable  them,  by 
this  additional  advantage,  to  secure  to  Boston  the  trade  of  the  great 
west,  northern  New- York  and  the  Canadas,  which  has  heretofore 
been  transported  through  our  canals  to  our  own  commercial  cities. 

The  undersigned  cannot  perceive  what  claim  this  foreign  corpora* 
tion  has  to  this  grant  at  all ;  it  w?s  never  contemplated  in  the  grant 
of  their  charter ;  it  formed  no  part  of  that  improvement,  nor  was  it 
intimated  in  the  pamphlet  drawn  up  by  this  road,  and  which  induced 
subscriptions  to  the  stock,  but  on  the  contrary  this  pamphlet  express- 
ly says :  "Lake  Champlain,  which  has  uo  current,  and  is  not  mate- 
rially disturbed  by  the  winds*  will  admit  of  ready  and  convenient 
passage  for  freight  trains  upon  steamboats  and  barges,  at  all  timea^ 
excepting  a  short  period  in  the  winter,  and  the  crossing  on  the  ice  ia 
always  good*" 

The  undersigned  do  not  deem  it  at  all  necessary  to  rest  objections 
to  this  bill  on  these  grounds. 

The  question  of  obstructing  a  great  and  important  navigable 
stream,  which  an  all- wise  and  bountiful  Creator  has  opened  to  the 
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whole  peojde,  is  one  of  itself/  that  presents  unanswerable  objections 
to  so  mischievous  and  unwarrantable  a  measure. 

This  lake  extends  from  St.  Johns,  in  Canada,  a  distance  of  150 
miles,  to  Whitehall,  and  there  connects  itself  with  the  Champlam 
canal,  and  through  that  with  the  Hudson  river ;  at  St.  Johns  it  is 
connected  with  the  upper  lakes  by  the  Sorel  river,  Ghambly  canal, 
and  the  other  Canada  canals  and  St.  Lawrence  river. 

The  commeroe  of  that  lake  up  to  1844,  both  exports  and  imports, 
had  never  risen  to  over  about  a  ialf  a  million  of  dollars,  in  that  year  it 
rose  to  a  little  more  than  788,000  dollars,  and  from  that  period -down  to 
the  present  tune  it  has  been  increasing  in  a  ratio  almost  unparalleled, 
and  from  the  best  authority  the  undersigned  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
and  whieh  they  think  may  be  fully  relied  upon,  it  has  risen  to  be 
between  9  and  10  million  of  dollars. 


In  1849,  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  m  the  Canada  trade 
tered  and  cleared  at  Rouse's  Point  m  the  district  of  Lake  Champlaia 
from  Oct  1,  to  Dec.  10,  of  that  year,  was  as/allows; 

American  vessels,. . • .  • ••••»••••••     369 

British  do. 275 

684 

In  1850  the  number  of  vessels  had  risen  to  1073  : 

The  amount  of  duties  in  1848  was, , $16, 403  55 

do        do       do       1849     51,918  04 

The  committee  of  the  Senate  when  at  the  lake  in  July  last,  to  ex- 
amine the  location,  and  take  testimony  under  the  authority  of  that 
body,  and  whose  reports  are  on  our  tables,  state  that  in  going  from 
Whitehall  to  Burlington  a  distance  of  about  75  miles  on  the  lake, 
they  counted  190  sail  vessels  floating  on  its  waters. 

It  was  conceded  by  one  of  the  directors  of  this  road,  and  the  ad- 
vocate for  this  measure,  to  your  committee  during  the  heating  before 
them  tfeat  there  was  an  important  and  growing  commerce  on  this  lake. 

The  testimony  taken  by  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  one  of  the 
undersigned  being  present  during  the  whole  investigation,  demon- 
strates most  triumphantly  and  unanswerably  the  great  damage,  de- 
lay and  danger  this  obstruction  would  be  to  the  trade  and. commerce 
of  this  lake.    Indeed  no  one  can  attentively  read   the  reports  of  a 
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majority  of  that  committee,  Messrs.  Geddes  &  Owen,  and  the  tes- 
timony appended,  without  a  conviction  that  this  bill  is  most  mischie- 
vous and  dangerous,  if  not  ruinous  to  the  growing  and  already  large 
commerce  of  that  most  important  lake.  4  stream  connecting  two 
great  countries,  the  commercial  and  business  relations  of  which  have 
but  just  begun,  and  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
connections  to  our  State. 

The  citizens  of  Canada  are  desirous  of  turning  their  trade  to  our 
State,  and  are  exerting  their  influence  to  open  a  business  connec- 
tion with  us  on  the  most  reciprocal  terms,  a  connection  mutually  ad- 
vantageous to  both. 

Is  it  wis3,is  it  the  policy  of  this  State,  by  its  own  legislation,  and 
that  too  in  favor  of  a  foreign  corporation,  to  drive  that  trade  from 
its  own  citizens  by  a  hostile  and  unfriendly  act  of  this  character,  and 
most  likely  to  compel  the  Canadas  by  way  of  reprisal,  to  shut  up  the 
Welland  canal  to  American  vessels,  and  thus  deprive  our  own  State 
of  a  communication  through  Lake  Ontario  to  Oswego,  and  the  Os- 
wego canal  1  The  undersigned  cannot  believe  it  nor  give  it  their  assent. 
The  Board  of  Trade  in  Montreal,  on  learning  that  the  bill  to  bridge 
this  lake,  had  passed  the  Senate,  convened  on  Monday,  the  7th  inst,, 
and  passed  the  following  resolutions  : 

Moved  by  John  Young,  Esq.,  seconded  by  John  Glass,  Esq. : 

That,  whereas,  information  has  reached  this  city,  that  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  New-York  has  passed  a  bill,  authorizing  the  bridging  of 
Lake  Champlain  at  Rouse's  point;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  said 
bill  may  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  become  a  law;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  board  that  a  bridge  thrown  across 
the  lake  at  the  points  referred  to  in  said  bill  would  prove  highly  det- 
rimental to  the  navigation  thereof,  and  be  calculated  to  inflict  most 
serious  injury  on  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  passing  through  said  lake; 

Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  council  of  this  board  be  instructed  to 
memorialize  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  General,  on  the  subject, 
moving  him  to  exert  his  influence  to  prevent  the  execution  of  such 
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design;  and  that  the  council  be  further  requested  to  take  such  other 
steps  in  the  premises  as  may  be  deemed  fitting. 

This  shows  the  feeling  the  people  of  Canada  entertain  in  regard 
to  the  importance  of  the  navigation  of  this  lake.  The  amount  of 
merchandize  passing  upon  it  the  last  year  which  came  through  the 
Champlain  canal  was,  in  value  $6,395,638  This  is  but  a  portion  of 
the  *alue  of  property  shipped  annually  through  this  lake  between 
the  Canadas  and  the  States.  In  a  report  prepared  for  the  United 
States  Treasury,  by  J.  D.  Andrews,  Esq.,  of  Maine,  in  1850,  and 
pi  in  ted  by  order  of  the  Senate,  it  is  stated  that  the  general  exports 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  consist  of  lumber,  wheat,  flour, 
vegetables,  seeds,  ashes,  wool,  eggs,  and  coarse  grams  for  distilling. 

"  The  character  of  Canadian  exports  and  imports,  sea-borne,  has 
not  changed  materially  for  the  last  twenty  years.  There  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  agricultural  exports  chiefly  supplied  by  Upper  Canada. 
The  timber  and  lumber  trade  has  heretofore  been,  and  is  at  the  present 
time,  the  source  of  the  staple  export.  The  immense  forests  are  fit- 
ted to  supply  a  demand  to  any  extent,  and  the  many  years  of  active 
traffic  in  this  article  alone,  does  not  seem  to  cause  any  diminution  in 
its  production.5' 

The  growing  importance  of  the  commercial  connexion  between 
New-York  and  Canada,  is  well  shown  in  the  following  reference  to  a 
branch  of  the  lumber  trade,  the  very  existence  of  which  is  not  prob- 
ably known  to  a  majority  of  the  dealers  in  that  article. 

l<  With  reference  to  the  eastern  lumber  trade,  a  large  proportion 
comes  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries  below  Montreal,  even 
from  the  district  of  Saguenay.  From  one  establishment  alone  at 
River  du  Coup,  eleven  American  craft  were  at  one  time  this  season 
receiving  lumber  for  Lake  Champlain;  and  during  the  past  season, 
thirty-six  vessels  have  already  received  cargoes  for  Troy  from  that 
place.  Preparations  are  making  for  more  extensive  transactions  in 
those  districts. 

*  The  quantity  of  sawed  stuff  produced  on  the  Ottawa  and  its  trib- 
utaries, is  estimated  at  ninety-four  millions  superficial  feet.  Over  and 
above  this  quantity,  the  deals  cut  below  Montreal  and  Quebec,  down 
to  Matanee,  are  to  be  added;  and  these    are,  perhaps,  one-third 
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more— thtfs  giving  about  one  hundred  Unci  twenty-five  milRota  super- 
ficial feet  at  the  produce  of  mills  on  the  Ottawa  and  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  below  Montreal" 

*  In  reference  to  the  general  trade  of  the  province,  Mr.  Andrews 
remarks : 

*'  Daring  the  period  that  Canadian  produce  enjoyed  a  protectioli  in 
libfe  British  markets,  the  trade  of  Canada  had  its  outlet  by  the  sea, 
Quebec  afcd  Montreal  being  the  great  depots.  The  changes  in  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  British  empire,  in  the  provincial  and  United 
States  tariffs,  and  the  United  States  drawback  law,  have  materially 
changed  the  current  of  the  provincial  trade,  and  have  given  a  great 
impulse  to  the  lake  commerce  of  the  colony.  The  Upper  Canadian 
merchant  now  finds  his  interests  advanced  by  visiting  New- York  and 
Boston  to  purchase  both  foreign  and  domestic  goods,  thus  diverting 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Upper  Canada  trade  from  Montreal 
and  Quebec." 

"  The  bland  exports  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  were 
about  three  million  dollars,  of  which  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  the  value  of  produce  shipped  to  New- York  for 
reshipment  to  Britain  tinder  the  drawback  law;" 

This  branch  of  trade  in  bonded  goocta  has  more  than  doubled 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  furnishes  a  large  revenue  to  the  Cham- 
plain  canal.  The  undersigned  cannot  but  view  this  rapidly  increas- 
ing trade  between  the  two  largest  commercial  nations  on  the  globe, 
as  of  vast  importance  to  the  interests  of  this  State ;  too  much  so  to 
suffer  a  corporation  to  divert  it  through  another  and  more  expensive 
channel  of  communication,  by  obstructing  the  navigable  waters  upon 
•Which  it  now  floats,  *with  a  bridge  at  a  point  considered  by  every  one 
acquainted  with  its  locality,  to  be  the  most  dangerous  of  any  on  the 
lake.  The  Wind  has  a  take  of  some  twelve  miles  at  this  point  j  with  no 
headlands  to  break  it.  From  the  testimony  of  Abraham  Mockbridge 
taken  by  the  Senate  committee  last  summer,  it  appears  that  he  had 
been  engaged  on  the  lake  twenty-one  years,  and  constantly  run  by 
Rouse's  fcoiht.  He  says,  there  are  times  when  vessels  could  navigate 
if  there  was  no  bridge,  that  they  could  not  if  tbeie  was  a  bridge. 
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With  a  north-west  or  quartering  wind  ft  would  be  very  difficult  to 
pas*  with  a  tow,  as  the  low  would  blow  far  off  to  the  leward,  and  it 
wovld  be  necessary  to  break  it  up,  and  pass  one  -vessel  at  a  time. 
To  break  up  a  tow  of  eight  boats  and  pass  one  vessel  at  a  time,  and 
make  it  up  again  would  require,  in  a  bard  side-wind,  from  6  to  24 
hoars.  Thinks  for  one  half  the  season  through,  one  half  of  the  tows 
would  have  to  be  broken  up.  Hiram  Ferris,  who  has  been  naviga- 
ting Lake  Champlain  for  near  fifty  years,  and  now  pilot  of  the  steam- 
boat United  States,  swears,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  bridge  would  be 
a  great  detriment  to  sail  vessels ;  more  so  than  to  steamboats.  Thinks 
that  in  a  strong  south  wind,  such  as  he  has  often  sailed  down  with, 
he  should  not  dare  attempt  going  through  the  bridge,  but  would  lay* 
to  at  some  point  two  or  three  miles  to  windward.  Thinks  that,  in 
anything  o(f  a  breeze  of  wind,  it  would  be  difficult  to  pass  the  bridge 
With  sails  up.  Ift  a  head  wind  a  vessel  would  beat  up,  and  in  a 
moderate  wind  might  get  through  by  heaving  or  warping  ;  but,  in  a 
fresh  wind,  thinks  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  haul  a  vessel  through 
by  the  means  mentioned.  Thinks  a  vessel  could  not  in  any  wind 
beat  through.  Has  towed  large  rafts  and  vessels.  A  steamer  with 
a  tow,  with  the  least  side  wind,  would  drift  the  tow  on  to  the  piers ; 
unless  the  tow  is  broken  up,  and  passed  one  or  two  at  a  time.  With 
a  head  wind  that  was  moderate,  it  would  be  possible  to  take  a  tow 
through  without  stopping ;  but  in  a  hard  wind,  such  as  would  be 
towed  against,  if  the  bridge  was  not  made,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
stop.  If  a  blow  should  come  on  suddenly,  when  the  tow  was  within 
a  mile  of  the  bridge,  it  would  be  necessary  to  come-to,  and  if  on  the 
north  side,  where  there  is  good  anchorage,  it  could  be  safely  done  ; 
but  on  the  south  side,  where  the  anchorage  is  not  good,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  put  back  to  make  a  harbor.  In  a  north-west  wind,  the 
tow  might  be  driven  ashore  ;  when,  if  there  was  no  bridge  there,  it 
might  go  on.  Thinks  that  the  bridge,  if  made,  would  lead  to  the 
loss  of  more  or  less  property  on  the  water,  though  it  was  made  as 
safe  as  could  be,  and  though  the  navigation  was  conducted  with  care 
and  prudence. 

Elijah  Chamberlain,  sailing  a  sloop  on  the  lake,  in  answer  to  in- 
quiries whether  the  river  is  navigable  at  night  below  Rouse's  Point, 
and  the  condition  of  its  navigation  at  other  times,  swears,  "there  are 
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some  difficult  places  in  the  river  below  Rouse's  Point,  but  the  navi- 
gation is  good;  can  run  there  about  as  well  as  any  where  on  this  wa- 
ter; has  been  on  the  steamboats  on  the  river;  when  in  a  thick  fog  it 
was  necessary  to  stop  as  it  is  at  other  places;  it  is  just  as  safe  to  go 
to  St.  Johns  from  Pittsburgh  in  a  dark  night  as  it  is  to  go  to  White- 
hall." 

Henry  J.  Gilman,  sworn:  Lives  at  Rouse's  Point,  and  is  an  officer 
of  the  customs;  has  lived  there  since  the  first  of  October  last;  from 
Saturday  the  6th  of  this  month,  3  P.  M.,  to  Monday  the  8th,  about 
thirty-six  hours,  cleared  24  sail  vessels,  and  4  steamers;  during  the 
same  time  there  were  3  or  4  sail  vessels  entered  in  Vermont;  a  large 
raft  was  in  tow  of  one  of  these  steamer?;  the  wind  was  blowing  strong 
from  the  north-west,  and  had  been  for  all  day  Saturday;  the  vessels 
were  all  towed  by  the  steamers;  thinks  these  steamers  could  not  have 
passed  a  draw  bridge  with  these  tows  without  breaking  up  the  tows; 
there  were  eight  or  nine  vessels  in  a  tow;  there  was  one  raft  that 
could  not  have  been  passed  through  a  bridge  without  taking  apart; 
the  wind  was  so  strong  that  though  some  of  these  vessels  were  di- 
rected to  enter  in  Vermont,  they  could  not  do  so,  and  it  was  necessa- 
ry to  give  them  a  permit  on  this  side.  It  was  often  the  case  last  fall 
that  it  was  necessary  to  pass  vessels  on  this  side  in  the  same  way, 
for  the  same  reason;  in  a  west  or  north-west  wind  these  tows  hug  the 
west  shore;  thinks  they  could  move  under  the  west  shore  when  they 
could  not  pass  a  draw;  they  never  pass  the  reef,  but  go  round  the 
outside  of  it;  the  tows  cannot  be  kept  in  the  course  of  the  steamer; 
they  will  crook  around  in  a  strong  side  wind;  has  seen  vessels  scud- 
ding when  they  could  not  have  passed  a  draw;  in  strong  head  winds, 
when  vessels  could  safely  navigate  the  water  as  it  is  now,  they  could 
not  be  warped  through  a  draw;  has  had  experience  in  moving  loaded 
vessels  at  Pittsburgh,  and  found  that  it  was  very  difficult  with  a 
windlass  to  handle  them;  was  two  years  on  the  river  at  Albany,  in 
the  transportation  business;  thinks  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in 
maintaining  a  ferry  at  Rouse's  Point  than  at  Albany,  but  was  not  at 
Albany  in  the  winter ;  last  winter  was  reported  at  Rouse's  Point  by 
the  people  there,  to  be  more  severe  than  usual;  there  was  more  ice, 
and  persons  crossed  lower  down  than  usual;  from  what  he  saw  last 
winter,  thinks  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  a  steam  ferry 
boat  running  at  the  place  of  the  proposed  bridge  all  winter;  saw  one 
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team  cross  there;  most  of  the  teams  crossed  about  a  mile  above,  which 
was  said  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  unusually  low  down;  about  as  many 
Teasels  report  at  the  office  in  the  night  as  in  the  day  time. 

This  testimony,  all  given  by  experienced,  intelligent,  and  highly 
Tespectable  men;  either  engaged  in  navigation,  or  having  opportuni- 
ties to  judge  of  it,  is  all  positive  to  the  effect  that  a  bridge  could  not 
be  passed  at  this  place  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  season  of 
navigation,  and  that  at  all  times  it  would  be  a  serious  obstruction. 
It  is  also  shown  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  ferry  at 
most,  if  not  all,  seasons  of  the  year.  One  and  perhaps  the  strongest 
point  urged  by  the  applicants  for  this  bridge  is,  that  navigation  is  to 
end  at  Rouse's  Point,  as  soon  as  the  railroad  from  St.  John's  to  that 
place  is  completed,  as  all  the  tonnage  will  pass  from  Montreal  to 
Rouse's  Point  by  railroad,  and  submit  to  two  transhipments.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  are  nine  miles  of  steamboat  navigation  from  Mon- 
treal to  Laprairie  before  you  reach  the  railroad,  and  all  the  tonnage 
must  be  shipped  on  a  boat  and  from  that  point  to  the  cars,  and  from 
the  cars  to  the  lake  at  Rouse's  Point,  if  intended  to  take  the  lake  at 
that  place,  and  pass  through  the  Champlain  canal. 

The  undersigned  has  learned  from  a  reliable  source,  that  parties  in- 
terested in  the  lake  navigation,  are  contracting  this  year  to  take  freight 
from  any  port  on  Lake  Ontario  or  River  St.  Lawrence,  by  vessels,  and 
deliver  it  at  any  port  on  Lake  Champlain  at  a  price  less  than  the  cost 
of  transportation  over  the  Northern  railroad. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Rouse's  Point  to 
Plattsburgh,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  undersigned  un- 
derstands that  a  company  has  been  organized  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  stock  subscribed  for  that  purpose.  If  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  from  St.  John's  to  Rouse's  Point  takes  away  the  busi- 
ness on  that  portion  of  the  river,  then  if  continued  to  Plattsburgh  it 
would  destroy  the  business  on  the  lake  for  that  distance,  and  render 
the  bridge  unnecessary  at  Rouse's  Point. 

A  company  has  also  been  organized  for  a  railroad  from  Montreal 
via  Caughnawaga  to  Plattsburgh,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  stock 
subscribed.    It  is  believed  that  this  road  will  be  completed  within 
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one  year,  and  continued  from  Pittsburgh  to  connect  with  the  Saratoga 
and  Washington  railroad  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  a  distance  <*f 
about  eighty-five  mites,  and  completing  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
railroad  from  Montreal  to  the  city  of  New- York,  and  opening  a  di- 
rect and  ^uick  avenue  for  travel  and  trade  between  Montreal  and  the 
commercial  emporium  of  our  own  Slate.  IXis  will  do  away  the  neeesri* 
ty  of  bridging  the  lake  and  prevent  a  minora  obstruction  to  its  impor- 
tant commerce  and  navigation.  If  the  Northern  Railroad  Company 
should  make  the  same  exertions  to  organize  this  road  on  the  wetif 
shore  of  the  lake  and  procure  its  stock  to  be  taken,  that  it  has  to 
procure  this  bridge,  it  would,  without  doubt,  be  completed  ki  less  than 
two  yeans,  and  an  avenue  opened  between  this  State  and  the  Canadas, 
of  vast  importance  to  both,  without  interfering  in  the  least  with  the 
navigation  of  the  lake. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  navigation  of  Lake  Champlain  to 
tbts  State,  and  the  undoubted  injury  which  the  proposed  bridge  would 
be  to  it,  have  been  clearly  set  forth  by  facts  and  evidence  which  no 
one  can  gainsay  ;  it  has  also  been  shown  that  the  counties  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  Franklin  have  obtained  all  they  asked  for,  and  now 
seek  to  prevent  the  increased  business  which  it  was  shown  this 
northern  railroad  would  bring  to  the  Champlain  canal,  from  taking  it, 
as  well  as  that  which  would  pass  through  the  lake,  if  not  obstructed 
by  the  proposed  bridge.  They  therefore  have  no  right  to  injure  other 
and  much  the  largest  portion  of  northern  New- York  by  obstructing 
the  navigation,  diverting  thereby  their  business  into  other  channels, 
and  from  our  own  public  works.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the  un- 
dersigned cannot  unite  with  the  majority  of  the  committee  in  report- 
ing a  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  Lake  Champlain  at 
Rouse's  Point. 

GEORGE  LESLEY. 

I  concur  in  the  foregoing  report  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  obstruc- 
tion of  navigation  which  the  bridge  will  occasion.  The  evidence  on 
that  point  is  such  as  to  satisfy  me  that  as  long  as  the  business  on  the 
lake  continues  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  of  the  last  few  years, 
it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic  to  allow  tbe  erection  of 
what  is  by  all  admitted  to  be  something  of  an  obstruction,  and  by 
many  regarded  as  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  navigation.     And  I 
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am  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  by  the  consideration  that  the  railroad 
was  not  originally  chartered  with  a  view  to  this  crossing ;  that  the  pass- 
age across  in  ferries  is  now  obstructed  but  for  a  very  short  time  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  a  railroad  con- 
nection on  the  westerly  side  of  the  lake  before  many  years,  which  will 
connect  the  road  with  roads  leading  to  Boston  and  New-York  with- 
out a  bridge. 

JOSEPH  B.  VARNUM,  Jb. 


Sbt&tt  *t  TtfrUirsgorlu 
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REPORT 

Of  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  erection  and  di* 
vision  of  towns  and  counties  on  petitions  for  a  divi* 
sion  of  Wayne  county. 

The  minority  of  the  committee  on  the  erection  and  division  of 
towns  and  counties,  to  which  was  referred  the  petitions  and  remon* 
stances  relating  to  the  division  of  the  county  of  Wayne, 

REPORT : 

That  they  have  given  the  subject  a  full  and  careful  investigation. 
The  number  of  petitioners  for  the  division  is  very  large,  and,  as  is  be- 
lieved, equal  to  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  electors  of  the  county; 
that  there  has  long  existed  very  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  people 
of  the  several  towns  concerning  their  county  organization  and  ar- 
rangements, and  that  they  haye  repeatedly  made  application  to  the 
Legislature  for  a  division  of  the  county ;  but  generally  heretofore  the 
friends  of  diyision  have  been  divided  in  their  views  in  reference  to 
the  line  of  division,  or  some  other  incidental  question  connected 
therewith,  so  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  give  full  expression  to 
the  real  sentiment  that  has  existed  on  the  subject  till  the  present 
time. 

Snch  i9  the  face  of  the  county  and  construction  o  Jibe  roads,  and 
so  located  are  the  principal  market  towns,  that  there  is  no  commercial 
or  business  centre  in  the  county ;  and  the  only  intercourse  between 
the  eastern  and  western  portions  thereof  is  their  political  business, 
which  is  necessarily  done  af  very  great  inconvenience  and  expense. 
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It  is  craimecT,  and  not  denied,  that  the  court  house  and  jail  in  thai 
county  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  entirely  unfit  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  designed  and  are  now  used ;  and  that 
the  jail  has  been  long  since  condemned  by  the  State  Prison  Inspectors,, 
and  twice  presented  by  the  grand  jury  as  a  public  nuisance. 

It  appears  also  that  repeated  applications  have  been  made  to 
several  boards  of  supervisors  in  the  county  for  an  appropriation  ta 
rebuild  their  public  buildings  at  Lyons;  but  such  application  has 
uniformly  been  rejected,  and  at  each  successive  application  by  a  more 
decisive  vote,  until  the  last>  when  (j)  four-fifths  of  the  whole  board 
opposed  it,  and  for  the  reason  of  the  strong  desire  and  expectation  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  people  to  secure,  at  no  very  distant  day,  the 
division  of  the  county,  and  not  from  any  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  incur  the  necessary  expense  whenever  they  can  do 
so  in  circumstances  that  will  secure  to  themselves  those  local  and 
pecuniary  advantages  to  which  they  feel  they  are  justly  entitled,  and 
which  alone  can  settle  this  question  and  give  them  that  satisfaction 
which  is  esseiftia)  to  continued  and  peaceful  prosperity.  Pending  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  it  was  claimed  that  there  was  a  con- 
stitutional objection  to  the  division  of  the  county,  because,  by  the 
census  of  1845,  the  Assembly  district  proposed  to  be  erected  into  a 
county  had  not  quite  l-128th  of  the  whole  population  of  the  State; 
although  it  is  shown  that  they  have  now  a  much  greater  number,  and 
the  committee  have  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney-General  and  several 
other  eminent  legal  gentlemen,  who  fully  concur  in  the  belief  that 
the  objection  urged  does  not  apply  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
case,  and  that  (here  does  not  appear  any  valid  constitutional  objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  division  of  Wayne  county. 

And  to  elucidate  more  fully  this  question,  the  opinions  referred  to 
are  hereto  annexed. 

Therefore,  believing  fully  that  there  is  a  clear  and  urgent  necessity 
for  the  division  of  the  county,  and  called  for  by  the  highest  con- 
siderations of  public  justice  and  necessity,  as  well  as  convenience 
and  economy,  the  minority  of  the  committee  asks  leave  to  introduce 
a  bill  and  recommend  its  passage.  DELOSS  BRADLEY. 

An  application  has  been  made  to  the  Legislature  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  county  embracing  the  western  Assembly  district  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Wayne,  and  a  question  is  raised  as  to  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  Legislature  toT  grant  the  application,  upon  which  question  I 
am  desired  to  give  my  opinion. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  State  established  in  1847,  *ec.  B  provides 
that  the  members  of  Assembly  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
-counties  of  this  State  by  the  Legislature,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  excluding  aliens  and 
persons  of  color  n<ft  taxed,  and  shall  be  chosen  by  single  districts ;  that 
the  board  of  supervisors  in  such  counties  as  are  entitled  to  more  than 
<one  member,  shall  divide  their  respective  counties  into  Assembly  dis- 
tricts, equal  to  the  number  of  members  of  Assembly  to  which  such  count- 
ries are  entitled,  specifying  the  population  of  each  district  as  near  as 
can  be  ascertained ;  that  each  Assembly  district  shall  contain,  as  nearly 
<is  may  4«,  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants,  &c.yandthat  no  new  coun- 
ty shall  be  hereafter  erected  tmkss  its  population  shall  entitle  it  to  a 
member. 

The  foregoing  provisions  in  respect  to  the  apportionment  iff  mem- 
bers of  Assembly  by  the  Legislature  and  the  erection  of  new  counties^ 
are  substantially  identical  -with  those  of  the  Constitution  of  1821  on 
the  same  subject.  The  provisions  in  relation  to  single  districts  were 
first  adopted  in  1847.  The  existing  apportionment  of  members 
among  the  counties  by  the  Legislature  gives  to  the  county  of  Wayne 
two  members,  and  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county,  acting  in 
obedience  to  the  Constitution  of  1847,  have  divided  the  county  into 
two  Assembly  districts. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  two  districts,  respectively^  in 
1845,  according  to  the  State  census  of  that  year,  excluding  aliens  and 
persons  of  color  not  taxed,  was  in  the  eastern  district  considerably 
greater,  and  in  the  western  district  a  little  less  than  1-128  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  State. 

«  The  question  proposed  to  me  arises  upon  that  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  1847,  that  no  new  county  shall  be  hereafter  erected  unless  its 
population  shall  entitle  it  to  a  member. 

What  population  will  entitle  it  to  a  member  ?  Is  1-128  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  excluding  aliens,  &c,  necessary,  or  may  a  less 
number  be  so  entitled  ?  If  the  former,  the  Legislature  are  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution  from  erecting  the  proposed  new  county  for 
want  of  sufficient  population. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  abstract  already  given,  and  such  is  the  feet  that 
no  particular  number  of  inhabitants  was  made  necessary  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  1821,  to  entitle  a  county  to  a  member,  nor  is  any  particu- 
lar number  made  necessary  by  the  Constitution  of  1847,  to  entitle  a 
comity  or  a  district  to  a  member. 
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'by  the  Constitution  of  1821,  the  apportionment  by  the  Legislature 
Among  the  counties  was  to  be  as  nearly  as  might  be  according  to  the 
number  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  &c.  The  Constitution  of 
1847  requires  that  the  apportionment  by  the  Legislature  among  the 
counties  shall  be  as  nearly  as  may  be  according  to  the  number  of 
their  respective  inhabitants,  &c?  and  the  division  of  the  counties  en- 
titled to  more  than  ofce  member  by  the  board  of  supervisors  into  dis- 
tricts is  required  to  be  in  such  manner  that  each  of  the  districts  shall 
contain  as  nearly  as  may  be  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants. 

I  am  erf  opinion  that  these  words,  "  as  nearly  as  may  be,"  in  the 
aforesaid  provisions  for  the  division  of  counties  into  districts,  are  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  any  fixed  number  or  ratio  of  in- 
habitants is  necessary  to  entitle  to  a  member  below  which  it  is  not  al- 
lowable to  go.  They  give  considerable  discretion  to  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors who  are  to  make  the  division  in -respect  to  the  number  Of 
inhabitants,  and  allow  the  supervisors  togite  the  proper  weight  to  all 
the  considerations  applicable  to  each  particular  case.  The  districts 
may  be  so  arranged  under  the  Constitution  that  many  of  them  may 
contain  much  less  than  the  l-128th  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
State,  or  any  particular  ratio. 

I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  legal  action  of  the  Legislature 
in  apportioning  to  the  county  of  Wayne  two  members,  and  the 
board  of  supervisors  in  so  dividing  the  county  into  districts  as  to 
give  to  the  population  of  the  proposed  new  county  a  member,  is  cod- 
clushe  in  the  present  application,  that  this  population  is  entitled  to 
a  member.  If  it  rightfully  has  a  member,  is  it  not  constitutionally 
entitled  to  a  member? 

A  reference  to  the  intention  of  the  prohibitory  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution now  under  consideration  will  essentially  aid  in  its  interpre- 
tation. That  intention  clearly  was  to  prevent  a  population  from  be- 
ing entitled  to  a  member  by  means  of  being  erected  into  a  new 
county,  under  the  provision  that  the  members  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  counties,  when  otherwise  that  population  would  not  be 
entitled  to  a  member.  This  prohibition  was  not  designed  to  apply, 
and  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  a  case  whef  e  the  population  already 
has  a  member  by  being  regularly  formed  into  an  assembly  district. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  written  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  of  J.  C.  Spencer,  Esq.,  in  this  new  county  application; 
but  a  reference  to  them  will  show  that  they  are  upon  the  question, 
••  How  is  the  population  to  be  ascertained,  and  in  relation  to  what 
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period  of  time)"  and  do  not  embrace  the  question  which  I  harp  above 
'considered.  The  views  expressed  in  them,  however,  tend  strongly 
to  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived* 

I  have  also  been  referred  to  an  opinion  of  J.  Van  Buren,  Esq., 
when  Attorney  General,  in  which  he  considers  the  question,  what  is  a 
sufficient  population  to  entitle  to  a  member.  This  opinion  was  given 
prior  to  the  Constitution  of  1847,  and  of  course  before  the  provisions 
for  electing  members  of  Assembly  by  districts,  and  it  was  given  in 
a  case  entirely  different  from  the  present.  In  that  case  the  question 
of  right  to  a  member  had  not  been  settled  and  determined  by  the 
competent  authority. 

The  rule  adopted  in  that  ease  was  a  proper  and  reasonable  rule 
under  the  circumstances,  but  clearly  does  not  apply  to  a  case  where 
the  right  to  a  member  has  been  settled  and  is  not  to  be  affected  by 
granting  or  refusing  the  application  for  a  new  county. 

T.  R.  STRONG, 

Palmyra,  February  14, 1861. 

An  examination  of  the  question  discussed  by  Mr. 'Strong  has  led 
me  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  population 
be  sufficient  in  fact  to  entitle  the  electors  to  a  member  in  the  ratio  of 
representation,  a  law  erecting  a  new  county  would  be  constitutional, 
though  passed  before  a  new  census. 

The  true  question  is,  what  is  the  population  at  the  date  of  the  law? 
not  what  was  the  population  at  the  date  of  the  last  census  1  The 
census  is  evidence  of  the  population  in  1846  ;  but  the  Constitution 
has  not  declared  that  a  census  taken  then  should  be  evidence  of  the 
population  in  1861.  There  fr  ne  constitutional  estoppel  by  which 
the  Legislature  is  precluded  from  ascertaining  in  any  satisfactory 
mode  how  the  truth  actually  is.  It  is  very  clear  that  Whatever  the 
true  population  may  be  in  1851,  it  is  not  what  it  was  in  1845. 

JOHN  K.  PORTER. 

Albany,  February  18,  1851. 

The  supervisors  of  Wayne,  under  the  Constitution,  have  divided 
the  county  into  two  districts  as  they  had  power  to  do  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

This  power  was  vested  in  the  supervisors.  Tbey  have  made  the 
division  of  Wayne  into  two  districts  and  a  member  is  chosen  from 
each.  Each  district,  according  to  the  rule  established  by  the  Consti- 
tution, is  entitled  to  a  member,  and  upon  any  question  of  division  of 
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the  county,  t  think  it  should  be  held  that  each  district  has  the  requi- 
site population  to  entitle  it  to  a  member  of  the  Assembly.  The  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Strong  seem  conclusive.  A.  WORDEN. 

February  17,1851. 

To  authorize  the  erection  of  a  new  county  from  a  particular  dis- 
trict or  territory,  it  must  have  a  sufficient  population  to  entitle  it  to 
a  member  of  the  Assembly.  And  the  question  has  arisen  under  the 
constitutional  provision  on  this  subject,  how  is  the  population  to  be 
ascertained,  and  in  relation  to  what  period  of  time  1 
'  In  the  interpretation  of  all  laws,  and  especially  constitutions  of 
government,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  penned  with  the  ut- 
most care  and  circumspection,  we  are  to  gather  the  intent  from  the 
language  used,  and  are  to  understand  the  language  according  to  its 
natural,  ordinary  and  popular  import.  (1  Story's  Const.,  §  400-1.) 
If  we  depart  from  this  rule,  and  substitute  our  own  conjectures  as  to 
the  intent,  for  the  intent  expressed  by  the  language,  the  Constitution 
will  become  as  "  unstable  as  water,"  meaning  one  thing  to-day,  and 
another  to-morrow.  Where  the  language  is  so  obscure  that,  after 
every  effort  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  the  mind  is  necessarily  left  ia 
doubt,  the  rule  adverted  to  admits  of  cautious  relaxation. 

The  provision  in  question  is  in  these  words :  "  No  new  county 
shall  be  hereafter  erected  unless  its  population  shall  entitle  it  to  a 
member."  (Const.  Art.  3,  §5.)  Construing  this  language  according 
to  the  rule  adverted  to,  I  agree  with  the  Attorney  General,  that  it 
must  be  understood  in  reference  to  the  time  when  the  Legislature 
are  called  upon  to  act.  Indeed,  I  do  not  perceive  that  Mr.  Spencer 
controverts,  this  view.  He  insists,  however,  that  in  ascertaining 
whether  the  population  is  now  sufficient,  the  last  State  census  is  to  be 
adopted  as  the  "  only  and  exclusive  test#  and  evidence."  The  lan- 
guage of  the  provision  expresses  no  such  intent.  It  makes  the  pow- 
er of  the  Legislature  depend  upon  the  question  whether  the  popu- 
lation is  sufficient,  and  says  not  one  word  as  to  the  evidtnce  by  which 
this  shall  be  determined.  If  it  was  really  intended  that  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  ascertaining  whether  the  population  is  now  sufficient,  should 
be  bound  by  evidence  fthich  shows  merely  the  state  of  the  popula- 
tion at  a  former  and  different  period,  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion knew  how  to  express  the  intent,  and  doubtless  would  have 
done  so.  They  did  express  it  in  language  of  unmistakable  import, 
when  providing  for  another  and  distinct  subject,  viz  :  the  power  of 
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boards  of  supervisors  in  the  formation  of  Assembly  districts.  But 
When  they  came  to  define  the  power  of  the  Legislature  in  the  erec- 
tion of  new  counties,  the  restrictive  phraseology  was  entirely  omitted, 
and  the  language  used,  therefore  essentially  different.  I  infer  from 
this,  not  that  the  change  in  phraseology  occurred  through  careless- 
ness or  mistake,  but  through  design;  and  that  the  intention  was  to 
impose  a  restriction  in  the  one  case  which  was  not  deemed  wise  or 
expedient  in  the  other. 

The  supervisors  exercise  the  power  conferred  on  them  soon  after 
the  State  census  is  taken  and  no  practical  inconvenience  can  result 
from  making  it  "  the  exclusive  test  and  evidence"  of  population  as 
to  them.  But  it  is  widely  different  with  the  power  given  to  the  Leg- 
islature in  th£  erection  of  new  counties.  They  may  be  called  upon 
to  act  long  after  the  State  census  is  taken,  and  when  it  would  furnish 
no  evidence,  nor  even  ground  for  plausihle  conjecture,  as  to  the  pres- 
ent state  of  population.'  The  State  census  of  1845,  for  example,  may 
6how  that  a  particular  district  then  contained  a  population  sufficient  to 
entitle  it  to  a  member ;  but  eight  years  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  changes  in  business  and  otherwise,  the  population  may  have  de- 
creased so  as  to  bring  it  considerably  below  the  requisite  amount.  If 
the  census  is  the  u  exclusive  test  and  evidence"  as  Mr.  Spencer  con* 
tends,  the  Legislature  would  have  power  to  erect  such  district  into  a 
new  county  ;  in  open  violation,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  plain  intent 
of  the  Constitution.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  census 
of  1845  shows  the  population  to  have  then  been  a  fraction  below  the 
requisite  amount,  but  that,  on  applying  to  the  Legislature  to  erect  the 
district  into  a  new  county,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  its  present  popula- 
tion is  more  than  sufficient.  If  the  census  of  1845  is  the  "  exclusive 
test  and  evidence,"  the  application  must  be  denied,  however  strongly 
fortified  by  considerations  of  public  convenience  or  necessity.  I  can- 
not believe  that  a  rule  which  in  its  practical  operation  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  such  results,  was  intended  to  be  adopted  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  or  the  people. 

The  Attorney  General  says  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  section  con- 
taming  the  provision  which  adopts  any  particular  enumeration  as  the 
exclusive  basis"  in  determining  the  question  of  population.  Agree- 
ing with  him  most  fully,  I  add,  there  is  nothing  in  the  provision  which 
prescribes  any  particular  mode  of  enquiry  on  the  subject,  or  any  rule 
of  evidence.  The  duty  of  enquiring  is  clearly  enjoined,  and  the  pow- 
er therefore  necessarily  given ;  but  as  to  the  form  of  the  enquiry | 
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and  the  sources  of  information  to  be  resorted  to,  the  Constitution  is 
entirely  silent.  And  in  all  such  cases,  by  a  familiar  rule  applicable 
to  powers  of  a  public  nature,  the  Legislature  must  select  its  own  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  fact.  If,  says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  a  power  is  given 
by  the  Constitution,  without  pointing  out  the  means  of  executing  it, 
"  bow  are  we  to  ascertain  that  any  one  means  rather  than  another  is 
exclusively  within  its  scope.  The  same  course  of  reasoning  which 
would  deny  a  choice  of  means  to  execute  the  power,  would  reduce  the 
power  itself  to  a  nullity ."    (1  Story's  Const.  §  431,  2.) 

The  Legislature,  therefore,  in  determining  the  question  of  popula- 
tion, may  ascertain  the  fact  in  any  one  of  the  numerous  modes  by 
which  such  bodies  are  accustomed  to  inform  themselves  on  matters 
relating  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
discretion  in  this  respect,  they  may  look  into  the  census  of  1845,  or 
any  other  census  or  document  tending  to  elucidate,  however  feebly, 
the  point  to  be  ascertained.  They  may  consider  the  action  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  and  if  that  shows  the  district  entitled  to  a  mem- 
ber, it  will  be  evidence  of  the  fact.  They  may  also  take  testimony 
on  the  subject,  or  appoint  one  or  more  persons  as  a  committee  to  en- 
quire into  and  report  on  it.  In  short,  they  may  gather  .information 
from  such  sources  and  through  such  means  as  they  deem  best  calcu- 
lated to  reach  the  result. 

If  it  be  suggested  that  the  Legislature  may  act  on  insufficient  evi- 
dence, and  thus  abuse  the  power  in  question,  the  same  may  be  said 
of  every  other  power  granted  to  them.  So  courts  of  justice  may  act 
on  insufficient  evidence,  and  the  powers  entrusted  to  all  officers,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  however  carefully  restricted,  may  be  abused. 
If  the  argument  is  carried  out,  therefore,  to  its  practical  results,  it 
will  nullify  not  only  the  legislative  power,  but  every  other  power 
exercised  under  the  Constitution,  and  end  in  the  complete  overthrow 
of  government.  (See  1  Story's  Const.,  $425.)  *  There  is  no  greater 
probability  that  tne  power  of  ascertaining  the  facts  in  question  will 
be  abused,  than  there  is  of  like  abuse  in  other  cases  where  facts  are 
to  be  ascertained  before  legislating  in  respect  to  them. 

Of  the  facts  connected  with  the  application  now  pending  before 
the  Legislature,  I  can  say  but  little,  as  I  have  no  very  precise  inform- 
ation on  the  subject.  I  am  informed,  however,  that  the  population 
of  the  proposed  county  is  actually  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  member, 
and  that  this  is  demonstrable  from  evidence  which  leaves  no  room  for 
rational  doubt,  provided  the  Legislature  are  at  liberty  to  look  beyond 
the  census  of  1845.  If  so,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  application  may 
be  constitutionally  granted.  NICH'S  HILL,  Jr. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  opinion  of  Mr.  Hill  and 
fully  concur  in  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived.  It  accords 
in  the  main  with  an  opinion  which  I  have  heretofore  written  on  the 
same  subject.  L.  S.  CHATFIELD. 

I  have  had  occasion,  upon  a  former  application  to  the  Legislature 
of  a  similar  character,  to  examine  the  question  discussed  by  Mr.  Hill, 
and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  IRA  HARRIS, 
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EEPORT 

Of  O.  L.  Holley  and  Lewis  Benedict  in  relation  to  the 
destruction  of  certain  plates  and  bank  notes. 

To  the  Legislature: 

Herewith  we  transmit  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  0.  L.  Hol- 
ley and  Lewis  Benedict,  Esqrs.,  appointed  hy  as  under  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  to  perform  certain  duties  relating  to 
the  destruction  of  plates  and  bank  notes  of  broken  banks,  containing 
the  information  required  by  such  joint  resolution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PH:  C.  FULLER,  Compt. 

ALVAH  HUNT,  Trea$'r. 
U  10, 1851. 


To  Hon.  Philo  C.  Fuller,  Comptroller ,  and 

Hon.  Alt  ah  Hunt,  Treasurer: 

Gentlemen, — Having,  on  the  5th  inst.  received  your  appointment, 
dated  the  4th  inst.,  empowering  and  instructing  us  pursuant  to  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  25th  ult,  to  de- 
stroy the  cancelled  notes  and  plates  of  certain  broken  and  extinct 
banks,  the  undersigned  proceeded  on  the  6th  inst.  to  execute  your  in- 
•tractions.    The  notes  had  already  been  collected  in  packages,  de- 
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posited  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  inventoried  ;  but  the  plates 
had  not  yet  been  collected.  Some  of  these  were  in  the  Incorporated 
Bank  Department,  but  many  were  still  in  the  custody  of  those  with 
whom  they  had  been  left  when  the  banks  failed,  the  larger  number 
being  in  New -York.  Our  first  business  was  to  collect  these  plates 
and  inventory  them.  This  we  have  done,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  find  the  plates ;  and  the  inventory  of  them,  entered  in  the  same 
book  with  that  of  the  notes,  is  filed  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  list  of  banks,  the  plates  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
is  as  follows  :  Watervliet  bank,  Bank  of  Buffalo,  Commercial  bank 
of  Oswego,  Commercial  bank  of  Buffalo,  Commercial  bank  of  the  city 
of  New-York,  Bank  of  Lyons,  Clinton  county  bank,  and  Wayne 
county  bank. 

The  plates  of  the  Bank  of  Lockport,  the  City  Bank  of  Buffalo, 
and  the  Lafayette  Bank  of  New- York,  we  have  not  been  able  to  fiod. 
They  have  never  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Bank  Department,  and 
are  probably  in  the  custody  of  those  with  whom  they  were  deposited 
by  the  receivers  of  the  respective  banks  on  the  failure  of  the  latter. 

Having  collected  and  inventoried  the  plates  as  stated,  we  next  pro- 
ceeded to  destroy  the  notes.  We  1>egan  by  placing  the  packages  in 
a  large  stove  with  a  strong  fire  ;  but  the  close  packed  notes  scarcely 
permitted  the  fire  to  penetrate  between  them,  and  a  single  day's  ex- 
perience showed  us  very  plainly  that  this  mode  of  burning  the  accu- 
mulated mass  would  require  too  long  a  time ;  and  it  occurred  to  U9 
that  the  machine  used  by  the  farmers  for  cutting  straw  would  expe- 
dite the  process.  We  accordingly  procured  a  straw-cutter,  and  the 
trial  of  it  fully  realized  our  expectations.  By  tearing  the  wrappers 
from  the  packages,  passing  the  notes  in  small  parcels  through  the  cut- 
ter, receiving  the  cuttings  in  a  basket,  and  then  casting  them  from 
the  basket  into  the  fire,  we  found  the  burning  so  very  materially  ex- 
pedited that  we  could,  in  this  way,  destroy  in  one  day,  what  would 
have  required  probably  three  days  without  the  aid  of  the  machine. 
With  all  the  advantage  thus  obtained,  however,  the  feeding  of  the 
stove,  the  removal  of  the  ashes,  and  the  cleaning  of  the  stove-pipes, 
rendered  the  operation  at  best,  a  tedious  one  ;  so  that  with  our  best 
diligence  it  took  five  days  and  a  half  to  destroy  the  notes. 
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To  destroy  the  plates,  we  procured  two  large  and  coarse  files, 
thinking  with  them  to  erase  the  engravings,  for  the  steel  plates  as  well 
as  the  copper  ones,  could  not  be  broken  into  pieces  with  hammers. 
Finding  the  files,  however,  not  sufficiently  effectual,  we  took  the 
steel  plates  to  a  blacksmith's  forge,  where  they  were  heated  and  ham- 
mered, in  our  presence,  till  the  engravings  were  entirely  obliterated. 
The  copper  plates  we  took  to  the  brass  foundry  of  Mr.  Wm.  Or,  who' 
at  out  request  caused  them  to  be  cut  into  pieces,  put  into  the  crucible 
and  melted  in  our  presence.  These  copper  plates  weighed  36  lbs., 
for  which  Mr.  Orr  allowed  16.cts.  per  lb.,  amounting  to  #6 .76, of 
which  sum  he  paid  us  $6.£5,  the  balance  being  allowed  him  for  the 
temporary  interruption  of  the  regular  occupation  of  two  of  his  work* 
men  and  some  extra  labor. 

As  to  the  plates  which  have  not  been  obtained,  we  suppose  it  will 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  who  were  the  "respective  receivers  of  the 
several  banks  to  which  the  plates  belonged,  in  order  to  discover  in 
whose  custody  they  now  are.  To  make  the  necessary  inquiry  for  this 
purpose,  however,  would  take  so  much  time  that  we  deemed  it  most 
judicious  to  destroy  what  we  had  collected,  without  further  delay, 
leaving  the  rest  to  be  obtained  through  the  inquiries  of  the  Bank  De- 
partment. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  obedient  servants, 

O.L  HOLLEY, 

LEWIS  BENEDICT. 
JlBmy7  March  SO,  1851. 

P.  S.  The  concurrent  resolution  and  appointment  under  which  we 
acted,  are  hereto  annexed.  O.  L.  HOLLEY. 

In  Assembly  y  Feb.  18,  1851. 
Whereas,  a  large  number  of  bank-note  plates  of  broken  banks  and 
packages  containing  a  very  great  amount  of  notes  of  sundry  banks  of 
this  State,  are  now  remaining  in  the  Treasury  Department,  which 
notes  have  been  heretofore  at  different  times  counted,  redeemed  and 
cancelled,  by  persons  duly  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  being  now 
legally  extinguished  are  worthless  and  encumber  the  depart- 
ment in  which  they  are  deposited:  And,  whereas,  the  Comptroller 
and  Treasurer  have  caused  an  inventory  of  the  above  mentioned 
notes  to  be  made,  showing  the  names  of  the  several  banks  by  which 
the  said  note*,  were  respectively  issued,  the  numbers  of  the  said  pack* 
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ages,  and  the  amounts  of  notes  they  contain,  and  the  dates  frhenthey 
were  counted,  redeemed  and  cancelled,  as  endorsed  (hereon  by  the 
persons  employed  for  that  purpose,  which  inventory  has  been  placed 
on  file  in  the  Treasury  Department:    Therefore, 

Resolved,  (If  the  Senate  concur,)  That  the  Comptroller  and  Trea- 
surer be,  and  they  hereby  are  authorized  and  directed  to  destroy  the 
said  plates,  and  to  burn  and  wholly  destroy  the  said  notes  and  pack- 
ages, or  cause  the  same  to  be  done  by  such  person  or  persons  as  they 
may  designate  and  appoint  for  the  purpose,  and  that  they  make  report 
to  this  Legislature  of  the  number  and*  description  of  the  plates  de- 
stroyed, and  the  amount  of  said  notes  and  packages  thus  burned,  and 
give  the  names  of  the  several  banks  by  which  the  same  were  original- 
ly owned  and  issued. 

By  order, 

R.  U.  SHERMAN,  Clerk. 

In  Senate,  Feb.  25,  1851. 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  do  concur  in  the  foregoing  resolution. 

By  order, 

WM.  H.  BOGART,  Clerk. 

State  of  New-York,  ) 
Secretary's  Office.      J 

I  have  compared  the  foregoing  with  an  original  concurrent  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Legislature,  on  file  in  this  office,  and  do  certify 
that  the  same  is  a  correct  transcript  therefrom  and  of  the  whole  of  the 
said  original. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  at  the  city  of  Albany, 

[L.  S.  |  this  third  day  of  March,  one  thousaad  eight  hundred  and  fifty 

one. 

A.  G.  JOHNSON,  Dep.  Sec.  of  Slate. 

Albany,  March  3rd,  1851. 
Pursuant  to  the  concurrent  resolution,  of  which  the  within  is  a  copy, 
we  do  hereby  designate  and  appoint  Orville  L.  Holley,  of  Albany, 
and  Dean  Richmond,  of  Buffalo,  to  perform  the  services  and  duties  in 

said  resolution  specified  and  directed  to  be  done. 

PH.  C.  FUbLER, 

Comptroller. 
ALVAH  HUNT, 
*  Treasurer. 
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Albany y  March  4*A,  1851 
Dean  Richmond,  in  the  foregoing  appointment  named,  having  de- 
clined to  serve,  on  account  of  other  engagements,  Lewis  Benedict  is 
hereby  appointed  to  act  in  his  place. , 

PH.  C.  FULLER, 

Comptroller. 
A.  HUNT, 

Treasurer. 

Inventory  of  bank  notes  destroyed,  as  per  Report. 

Commercial   Bank  of  Buffalo,  31  packages,  f  186,815 

Bank  of  Lyons, 11  "  42,605 

Commercial   Bank  of  Oswego,  23  "  163,048 

Wayne  County  Bank, 19  "  1 13,129 

Clinton  County  Bank, 16  «  71 ,827 

Watervliet  Bank, '        15  «  106,937 

Bank  of  Buffalo, 65  «  435,491 

Commercial  Bank  of  New-York,  27  "  139,835 

City  Bank  of  Buffalo, •     36  "  317,346 

Bank  of  Lockport, 1  "  3,000 

Lafayette  Bank, New-York,...  3  «  38 

An  open  package  marked  "A."  374 

$1,580,445 


Contents  of  Open  Package  M  JIP 

Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo, '• .  V. .".  • . $46 

Clinton  County  Bank, : 71 

Commercial  Bank  of  Oswego, 64 

Bank  of  Lyons,    .. « ^*.*. 107 

Bank  of  Buffalof. 49 

Watervliet  Bank, 28 

City  Bank  of  Buflalo, 5 

Wayne  County  Bank, • ..* 2 

Commercial  Bank  of  New-York, 2 

$374 
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Inventory  of  bank  note  plates  destroyed  as  per  report. 

Watervliet  Bank : 

a,  b.  c,    a. 

1  plate, 5.  5.  5.  10,  Steel. 

a.     a. 

1  hf.  do,, 50. 100.  Copper. 

Bank  of  Buffalo: 

a.  b.    a.   a. 

1  plate *..,...     5.  5.  10.  20.  Steel. 

c.  d.  e.  y. 

1     do 1.  1.  1.  1.         do. 

a.  i.  a.  a. 
1     do 1.1.2.3.         do.  Old  plate. 

a,  a.  a.   a, 
1    do • 11. 12. 13. 14.  Copper. 

a*  6.  c.   a. 
1     do 5.  5..  5.  5.  Steel. 

Commercial  Bankof  Oswego : 

a,  b.  c.   d. 

1  plate, 5.  5.  5.  5.  Steel. 

a.  b,  a.  a. 

1     do 1.  1.  2.  3.     do. 

a.   b.    c,    d. 

1     do 10.10.10.10.     do. 

a,    b»  a.     o. 

1     do 20.20  50.100.     do 

Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo  : 

a.  b,  a.  6. 

1  plate   2.  2.  3.  3.  Steel. 

a,  b,  c.  d.   * 

1     do 5.  5.  5.  5.    do. 

b.  a.    b,    a. 

1     do.     .............     20. 50. 50. 100.  Copper 

a.  b.  c.   d. 
1     do 1.  1.  1.  1.  Steel. 

Commercial  Bank  of  the  city  of  New-York: 

a.  a.  6.   a- 

1  plate, 5. 10. 10. 20.  Steel. 
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6.  c.  d.    6. 

J  plate  . .... 5.  5.  5.   5.  Steel. 

a.  a.  a*    c 

1    da     11.12.13.14.  Copper. 

a.  J.  a.  a.  , 
1     do.     •••••••••••••    1.  1.  2.  3.  Steel. 

a.         a.     a. 

1  hf.  do 100.  post  note.  Copper. 

b.  c. 
1  do.  do 3.  3.        do. 

a.  a. 
ldo.  do 50.100. 

a.    a. 
1  do.  do •••...  500  1000.    do. 

Bank  of  Lyons: 

a.  6.  a.  <i. 

1  plate, 1.  1.  &  3.  Steel. 

d.  a.    a.     a. 

1     do.     . .  ♦ 6.  20.  50.  100.  Copper. 

a.  6.  c.  a. 

1     do 5.  5.  5. 10.  Steel. 

Clinton  County  Bank: 

a.  6.  c.  d. 

1   plate  5.  5.  5.  5.  Steel. 

a.  6.  a.  a. 
1     do 1.  1.  2.  3.     do. 

a.    6.    c.   a. 

1     do 10.10.10.20.     do. 

a.  a. 
lhf.do 50  100.    Copper. 

Wayne  County  Bank: 

a.  b.   a.    6. 

1  plate, 5.  5.  10.  10.  Copper. 

a.  b.  c.  a. 

1    do 5.  5.  5.  10.  Steel. 


»     •    •    • 
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GOVERNOR'S  MESSAGE. 

FtUovB-CUizens  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Assembly  : 

The  abrupt  termination  of  the  recent  annual  session  of  the 
Legislature,  imposed  upon  me  the  responsibility  of  convening 
the  two  Houses  in  extra  session,  and  qt  ordering  special  elections 

■ 

to  fill  the  vacancies  created  by  the  resignation  of  members. 

While  I  felt  reluctant  to  burthen  the  treasury  with  an  extra- 
ordinary expenditure,  and  to  subject  you  to  the  inconvenient* 
of  re-assembling  at  the  Capital  at  this  unusual  season,  the  con* 
dition  of  the  public  business  at  the  time  of  your  adjournment  in 
April,  was  such  as  to  render  further  legislation  indispensable  to 
the  ordinary  administration  of  the  Government;  and  in  this 
posture  of  affairs,  a  sense  of  duty  constrained  me  to  act  with 
promptness  in  adopting  the  only  mode#  of  proceeding  which 
seemed  adequate  to  the  occasion. 

The  annual  appropriation  bills  and  many  general  measures 
affecting  the  public  welfare,  which  were  left  unfinished,  should 
receive  final  action  as  early  as  practicable ;  and  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty,  your  own  wishes,  no  less  than  the  interests  of  your 
constituents,  will  prompt  the  utmost  dispatch  which  you  may 
deem  eonaistent  with  prudent  and  judicious  deliberation. 

{Assembly,  No.  187.]  1  [u.n.J 
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It  is_  a  subject  of  gratifying  reflection,  that,  in  the  elections 
recently  held,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State,  rising 
above  all  party  divisions,  should  have  proclaimed  their  adherence 
to  the  vital  principle  of  our  institutions,  which  clothes  a  con- 
stitutional majority  with  the  power  to  decide  public  questions 
and  control  the  action  of  our  representative  bodies.  The  tem- 
porary prostratiob  of  the  legislative  power,  by  the  secession  of  a 
minority,  was  an  event  which  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  public  mind. 

;fjf  A  proceeding  of  this  character  had  never  before  occurred  since 
the  formation  of  a  republican  government  in  this  State.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  our  State  and  national  progress 
that  wide  differences  of  opinion  had  arisen  in  our  legislative  bo- 
dies respecting  the  expediency  of  public  measures  and  the  legiti- 
mate construction  of  constitutional  provisions.  But  hitherto,  in 
seasons  of  high  popular  excitement,  when  fhe  violence  of  party 
spirit  seemed  to  defy  control,  and  when  political  divisions  were 
most  equally  balanced,  the  encounters  of  debate  have  ceased,  and 
the  gravest  conflicts  of  Opinion  have  yielded  to  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  majority.  The  diversities  of  sentiment  which 
arise  in  the  administration  of  a  popular  system,  are  to  be  viewed 
as  a  necessary  incident  of  self-government.  Out  pist  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  restraints  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the 
controversies  produced  by  opposing  views  of  public  questions 
are  not  hostile  to  the  stability  of  democratic  institutions.  The 
cheerful  acquiescence  of  the  whole  people  in  the  ascertained  will 
of  the  majority,  has  ever  constituted  the  brightest  feature  of  our  his- 
tory, furnishing  indisputable  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  our  repub- 
lican theory,  and  the  -capacity  of  our  citizens  for  the  exercise  of 
political  responsibility.  This  principle  of  submission  to  the 
voice  of  the  majority,  expressed  through  the  forms  of  the  Consti- 
tution,  is  fundamental  and  organic;  it  pervades  and  animates 
our  admirable  system  of  regulated  liberty,  and  constitutes  our 
only  shield  against  the  disorders  of  faction.  Its  practical  recog- 
nition has  thus  fer  happily  distingtrised  our  country  from  those 
ill-fated  democracies,  ancient  and  modtern,  which  have  sunk  be- 
neath the  vfotaee  of popular  ttrif*  *nd  insukotdinatio*. 
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Ton  will  doubtless  esteem  it  among  the  first  of  your  duties  to 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  important  subject  which  was 
under  discussion  in  the  Senate  when  its  proceedings  were  so  sud- 
denly arrested.         v 

The  merits  of  the  measure,  and  the  objections  which  ham  beet 
advanced  in  opposition  to  it,  should  receive  you  calm  and  im- 
partial deliberation.  In  my  annual  message  to  the  Legislature, 
I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  interesting 
subject  of  our  canal  policy,  and  to  present  some  consideration* 
which  appeared  to  me  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  early  comple- 
tion of  our  unfinished  canals.  The  convictions  which  were  then 
expressed  in  relation  to  the  expediency  of  consummating  these 
improvements,  so  many  years  in  progress,  have  gained  strength 
toom  subsequent  reflection  and  discussion.  The  importance  of 
the  trade  and  revenues  of  the  Erie  canal  to  the  prosperity  of 
me  State,  is  conceded  by  all.  No  public  work  of  arty  age  or 
country  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  welfare  and  happiness- 
of  a  whole  community.  Every  Interest  in  the  commonwealth- 
has  felt  its  vivifying  influence.  The  towns  and  eities  which  it 
has  created ;  the  unparalleled  prosperity  oi  our  principal  empo- 
rium ;  the  giant  strides  of  Western  New-York  in  wealth  and  im- 
provement ;  and,  above  all,  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
Stat*,  may  be  pointed  to  with  honest  pride  by  all  our  citizens, 
as  enduring  memorials  of  the  wisdom  whioh  conceived,  and  the 
energy  which  consummated  the  noble  design  of  opening  a  water 
communication  to  unite  the  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  dem<tastr*te  that  the  Erie  canal  has  added 
more  than  three  hundred  millions  in  value  to  the  property  of 
our  people.  Its  effects  upon  the  public  treasury  are  no  less 
striking  and  satisfactory.  Its  revenues,  after  paying  the  cost  of 
its  original  construction,  are  rapidly  reducing  the  debt  incurred 
in  its  enlargement,  and  in  aid  of  other  improvements.  That  the 
early  completion  of  a  channel  which  has  yielded  these  benefi- 
cent results,  would  injure,  the  State  or  endanger  its  liberties,  i» 
an  apprehension  condemned  by  experience,  disowned  by  reason, 
and  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  dismal  phantasy  of  a  sombre  and 
distempered  imagination,  rejecting  all  grateful  memories  of  tfe* 
past  and  disdaining  all  generous  hopes  of  the  future. 
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It  Is  now  fifteen  years  since  the  work  of  enlargement  was  com- 
menced. The  main  purpose  of  the  undertaking  was  to  create  a 
channel  with  sufficient  capacity  for  boats  of  150  tons  burthen,  by 
which  producers  and  consumers  will  be  relieved  from  about  one- 
half  the  present  cost  (excluding  tolls)  of  canal  transportation. 
Towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  we  have  expended 
over  sixteen  millions  of  dollars.  Nearly  all  the  expensive  struc- 
tures have  been  completed  for  the  passage-  of  boats  of  heavy 
tonnage;  but  this  avails  nothing  towards  the  definite  ob- 
ject of  the  improvement,  until  the  last  mile  of  excavation  is 
finished.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  will  be  required  to  perfect  the  work.  This  tardy  operation 
requires  a  full  organization  of  officers  and  engineers,  and  is  at- 
tended with  a  large  increase  of  expense,  and  a  heavy  loss  of  in- 
terest. In  this  condition  of  thingB  the  real  if  not  the  only  ques- 
tion presented  is,  whether  a  work  of  such  vast  importance, 
admitted  by  all  to  be  necessary,  and  upon  which  so  much  hdl 
been  done,  shall  be  procrastinated  from  year  to  year  until  a 
generation  shall  have  disappeared,  and  many  of  the  benefits  of 
the  improvement  have  been  surrendered  to  competing  avenues  of 
trade ;  or  shall  the  plan  be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  completed 
as  other  useful  enterprises  are  carried  forward  in  this  age  of  ad- 
vance and  achievement  ? 

In  considering  the  subject  with  reference  to  our  future  policy,  it 
becomes  important  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  growing 
value  and  extent  of  the  Western  trade,  and  to  keep  in  view  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  our  geographical  position.  It  depends 
mainly  upon  our  own  legislation  whether  the  Erie  canal  shall 
continue  to  be  the  chief  outlet  lor  the  vast  and  fertile  region 
stretching  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi .  If  wise  and  liberal 
views  shall  guide  our  councils,  we  have  the  ability  to  command, 
during  all  future  time,  the  commerce  of  a  territory  larger  than 
Europe,  embracing  several  of  the  most  prosperous  States  of  the 
Union,  which,  though  yet  in  their  infancy ,  are  advancing  beyond 
example  in  population  and  resources,  and  in  the  construction  of 
internal  communications  which  in  effect  are  but  an  extension  of 
our  own. 
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The  commercial  relation*  created  between  this  State  and  Itf 
Western  neighbors,  by  opening  for  them  an  easy  channel  of 
navigation  from  the  Lakes  to  the  seaboard,  have  yielded  and  must 
continue  to  confer  reciprocal  benefits  upon  both.  In  giving  to 
them  the  advantage  of  cheap  access  to  the  Atlantic  markets,  wet 
enhance  the  value  of  their  soil  and  productions,  while  we  acquire 
for  our  own  citizens  the  profits  oi  the  carrying  trade  and  the 
varied  benefits  which  spring  from  a  healthful  and  expanding 
commerce.  In  this  connection  ijt  should  be  remarked  that  the 
increase  of  production  from  year  to  year  in  the  States  tributary 
to  Lake  Erie  is  larger  than  their  entire  surplus  at  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  Erie  canal.  The  people  of  those  States,  so  closely 
identified  with  us  in  interest  and  feeling,  are  not  insensible  to 
these  advantages ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  their  intelligence,  that 
they  should  look  forward  with  anxious  solicitude,  as  we  are  as- 
sured they  do,  to  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Enlargement. 

In  considering  the  financial  bearings  of  the  subject,  we  should 
remember  that  our  Treasury  derives  a  noble  revenue  from  the 
Western  trade,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  facilities  of  transit  which 
this  State  has  created.  The  proportion  of  canal  tolls  derived 
from  tonnage  coming  from  or  going  beyond  our  borders,  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  amount  collected  ip  the  year  1850,  at  Buffalo 
and  Oswego,  on  the  productions  of  other  States,  was  $1 ,013,631 .68, 
to  which  should  be  added  the  amount  received  at  the  Eastern 
offices  on  returns  of  merchandize.  The  receipts  at  the  same  porta 
for  the  present  season  exhibit  a  gratifying  increase.  Thus  it  will 
be  perceived  that  a  large  share  ol  the  means  for  the  gradual  pay- 
ment of  the  State  Debt,  as  well  as  for  completing  our  unfinished 
works,  is  to  be  furnished,  not  by  our  own  citizens,  but  by  neigh- 
boring communities,  whose  trade  has  been  attracted  by  our  liberal 
canal  policy ;  and  in  connection  with  this  view,  a  just  estimate  of 
the  increase  in  trade  and  revenue  which  will  result  from  the  en- 
largement of  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals  must  dispel  all  Appre- 
hensions of  future  embarrassment  and  taxation.  Unless  the 
calculations  of  increased  tonnage  upon  which  the  Erie  Enlarge- 
ment was  originally  based  shall  prove  to  be  fallacious,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  State  will  be  relieved  from  debt  at  an  earlier  period 
by  prosecuting  the  work  to  a  speedy  completion,  than  by  post- 
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ponlng  it  ibr  a  long  series  of  years. *  A  careful  examination  of  the 
subject  must  also  convince  every  practical  mind  that  an  early  con- 
summation of  the  improvement  will  shorten  the  period  which 
must  elapse  before  the  canal  revenues  will  be  released  and  made 
applicable  to  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  State,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  people  from  taxation  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment. Then,  freed  from  debt,  with  a  revenue  from  its  public 
improvements  without  example  in  the  history  of  governments, 
the  State  will  have  an  inexhaustible  fund  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion, the  encouragement  of  art1  and  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate, 
without  the  intervention  of  assessors  and  tax-gatherers. 

In  surveying  the  financial  condition  and  prospects  of  th*  State, 
it  is  important  toobserve,  that  after  completing  the  canals  already 
ia  existence,  no  farther  improvements  which  can  create  a  bur- 
then upon  the  people  will  remain  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
Legislature.  No  new  canals  are  proposed.  The  aid  of  the  State 
for  construction  of  railroads  is  no  longer  needed  or  solicited. 
Thna  we  perceive  that  after  perfecting  what  has  been  commenced, 
there  will  be  neither  necessity  or  excuse  lor  new  enterprises  at 
the  cost  of  the  Treasury,  beyond  the  judicious  application  of  the 
ample  revenues  which  the  canals,  when  released  from  all  incum- 
brance, will  place  at  the  disposal  of  our  successors. 

Whether  the  State  continues  to  possess  those  sovereign  powers 
,  and  faculties  which  are  necessary  to  expedite  the  completion  of 
the  canals,  without  transcending  the  limitations  of  the  Constitu- 
.  tion,  is  a  question  which  demands  your  enlightened  considera- 
tion. Assuming  the  necessity  for  action  to  be  established,  you 
are  called  upon  to  determine  in  what  manner  the  object  shall 
be  attained.  ' 

In  communicating  my  views  at  the  commencement  of  the 
annual*session,  I  deemed  it  most  becoming  and  respectful  to 
submit  this  question  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  ; 
entertaining  on  my  part  an  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  in  any 
practical  measure  which  you  should  deem  free  from  constitu- 
tional objection.  Regarding  the  considerations  in  fkvor  of  a 
moreeflfeoitat  and  vigorous  progress  as  paramount  and  sdf-evt- 
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dent}  I  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  such  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  a*  should  confer  the  requisite  authority,  if  in 
jour  judgment  no  judicious  plan  of  action  could  be  matured  con-* 
sistently  with  the  financial  provisions  of  that  instrument.  Our 
first  and  highest  obligation  is  to  preserve  inviolate  the  principles 
of  the  organic  law  which  we  have  sworn  to  support.  Whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  arise  touching  the  interpretation  of 
particular  provisions,  it  Aould  be  our  constant  aim  to  give  full 
effect  to  all  its  requirements.  No  considerations  of  expediency 
or  even  of  necessity  can  justify  a  departure  from  its  true  intent 
and  spirit.  The  financial  provisions  of  the  Constitution  were 
intended  not  to  defeat  but  to  ensure  the  completion  of  the  Erie 
Enlargement  and  the  Black  River  and  Genesee  Valley  canals. 
For  nearly  five  years  these  works  had  been  suspended.  A  ma- 
jority in  the  Convention  of  1846  determined  that  they  should  be 
resumed  and  finished.  They  dedicated  the  entire  surplus  Canal 
revenue  to  this  object,  after  making  certain  reservations  for  the 
payment  of  the  existing  debt,  and  the  support  of  Government. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  they  would  have  refused  to  per- 
mit the  early  accomplishment  of  an*object  for  which  they  so 
carefully  provided,  if  it  could  have  been  supposed  that  indivi- 
duals would  consent  to  furnish  the  necessary  means  at  once,  on 
a  simple  assignment  of  the  surplus,  with  special  conditions  that 
the  purchasers  should  receive  the  transfer  at  their  own  risk, 
without  recourse  to  the  State  in  any  contingency.  Is  it  reason- 
able, is  it  just  to  the  reputation  of  men  eminent  for  their  wisdom 
and  sagacity,  to  conclude  that  while  requiring  the  performance 
of  a  work  they  nevertheless  intended  to  deprive  the  Legislature 
of  the  power  to  employ  the  means  which  they  placed  at  its 
disposal  in  such  manner  as  to  execute  the  design  in  the  most, 
economical  manner  and  in  the  shortest  possible  period  ? 

While  a  pledge  of  the  revenue  in  the  nature  of  a  collateral 
security  for  the  payment  of  moneys  borrowed  upon  the  general 
credit  of  the  State,  would  clearly  fall  within  the  prohibition  of 
teetion  12,  article  7,  of  the  Constitution)  it  seems  equally  clear 
that  an  absolute  afcslgniMttt  of  the  surplus,  at  the  risk  of  the 
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holder,  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  in  advance  to 
perform  the  very  work  for  which  such  surplus  is  appropriated 
by  the  Constitution,  must  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  Legis- 
lature. This  proposition  is  established  by  the  arguments  of  able 
and  eminent  jurists,  whose  opinions  have  been  heretofore  sub- 
mitted to  your  consideration. 

The  constitutional  power  of  the  Legislature  to  authorize  an 
assignment  of  the  surplus,  without  recourse  to  the  State  in  ease 
of  deficiency,  with  a  view  to  realize  the  funds  in  advance,  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining  at  once  the  object  to  which  the  surplus 
is  pledged  by  the  Constitutiion,  never  appeared  to  me  to  be 
doubtful.  But  it  is  proper  for  me  to  observe,  that  in  my  annual 
message  I  refrained  from  recommending  a  resort  to  this  mode, 
from  an  apprehension  that  holders  of  capital  might  hesitate  to 
invest  their  funds  in  a  stock  containing  no  obligation  or  guaran- 
tee by  the  State  for  the  sufficiency  of  the  revenue,  and  fir  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  in  ease  of  deficiency.  Your 
attention  was  called  to  the  objections  which  seemed  to  conflict  with 
the  feasibility  of  the  plan.^  These  objections  and  my  apprehen- 
sions have  been  obviated  in  the  well  matured  provisions  of  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  and  by  reliable  assurances 
that  capitalists  stand  ready  to  purchase  the  proposed  revenue 
certificates  on  terms  favorable  to  the  State. 

* 
The  steady  increase  of  canal  tolls  for  yean  past,  and  the  con- 
stant growth  of  the  Western  States,  from  which  a  similar  progress 
may  be  anticipated  in  future,  seem  to  have  inspired  a  firm  con-, 
fidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  revenues,  even  among  those  who 
are  least  inclined  to  be  credulous  upon  such  subjects.    On  this 
point  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the  recent. 
reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  the  rates  on  flour  and  wheat,  the 
amount  ot  tolls  received  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  navigation  the 
present  season  was  $773,188.25,  being  an  increase  of  $170,860.5a 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.    Nor  need  there  be , 
any  apprehension  that  the  Canal  revenues  will  be  diminished 
after  the  completion  of  the  enlargement,  by  the  competition  jrf; 
railroads ;  it  having  been  demonstrated  that  those  bulky  com- 
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modifies  from  which  the  largest  amount  of  toll  Is  derived,  can 
be  conveyed  at  a  less  cost  by  the  canal  than  by  any  other  artifi- 
cial mode  of  transportation. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Oswego  canal  is  a  subject  which  de- 
mands your  early  and  favorable  consideration.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  public  interests  that  this  improvement 
should  be  accomplished  simultaneously  with  the  enlargement  if 
the  Erie  canal,  in  order  that  the  two  main  channels  of  transpor- 
tation communicating  with  the  lakes  may  be  placed  on  a  footing 
of  equality  in  respect  to  canal  boats  of  the  largest  capacity.  In- 
stead of  viewing  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals,  as  conflicting  arid 
hostile  interests,  I  cannot  but  regard  them  as  essential  parts  of -a 
wise  and  harmonious  system  of  internal  navigation,  both  having 
equal  claims'upon  the  favor  of  the  State,  and  being  equally  ne- 
cessary to  attract  the  trade  of  the  Western  States  and  the  Province 
of  Canada  to  our  commercial  emporium. 

i 

Partial  provision  was  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  Oswego 
canal  by  the  Legislature  of  1847,  by  appropriating  $100,000  of 
Bank  Fund  stock  which  belonged  to  the  Canal  Fund  at  tbp 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1846,  Although  no  portion  of 
the  canal  revenue  is  applicable  to  this  object,  no  objection  is  per- 
ceived to  a  direct  loan  of  the  amount  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  work  under  the  10th  section  of  the  financial  article. 

It  affords  me  sincere  satisfaction  to  be  enabled  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  final  completion  of  the  New-Fork  and  Erie  railroad. 
This  stupendous  work,  aftef  receiving  an  impulse  from  the  par- 
tial aid  of  the  State,  has  been  consummated  by  the  matchless 
energy  and  unfailing  perseverance  of  a  small  portion  of  our  citi- 
zens acting  in  cdtteert  and  with  a  determination  to  surmount  ob- 
stacles which  seemed  for  years  to  be  invincible.  They  have  ex- 
ecuted their  design  at  a  cost  of  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
being  more  than  twice  the  amount  now  required  by  the  State  to 
finish  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal.  The  completion  ot 
this  great  highway  cannot  fail  to  confer  lasting  benefits  upon  the 
people  of  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  whosfe  position  had  long 
excluded  them  from  an  equal  participation  in  our  system  of  in* 
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ternal  improvements.  It  adds  another  link  to  the  golden  chain 
which  unites  New- York  to  the  States  ot  the  north-west  by  the 
voluntary  ties  of  reciprocal  commerce,  mutual  interest  and 
fraternal  attachment. 

It  should  be  our  constant  aim  to  secure  the  trade  of  these  vast 
communities  beyond  us.  This  prize  is  to  be  won,  not  by  one 
route  or  channel  monopolizing  the  whole,  but  by  a  generous  com- 
petition, cheapening  transportation,  and  presenting  those  varied 
facilities  and  inducements  which  will  give  permanence  to  our 
commercial  relations  with  our  neighbors,  making  them  alike 
.beneficial  to  both.  A  broad  and  liberal  view  of  the  subject  must 
satisfy  all  unprejudiced  minds  that  the  supposed  conflict  of 
interest  between  our  canals  and  railroads  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  Each  mode  of  communication  will  have  its  appropriate 
labor  to  perform,  and  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  traffic  to  which 
they  are  adapted,  they  must  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
success  of  each  other.  There  is  no  occasion  to  apprehend  that 
the  improved  means  which  we  may  supply  for  the  convenience  of 
•the  Western  trade  and  travel  will  outstrip  the  constant  increase 
of  production  and  business  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi. 

« 

From  the  returns  of  the  census  received  at  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  it  appears  that  this  State  will  be  entitled  to  thirty- 
three  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  enumeration  and  apportionment  of  1850*  Our  population 
has  advanced  from  2,428,921  to  3,090,022  in  a  cycle  of  ten  years; 
yet  without  any  change  of  numbers  in  the  popular  branch  of 
Congress,  this  State  will  suffer  a  loss  of  one  member  in  its  national 
representation.  This  fact  presents  an  impressive  illustration  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  new  States  in  the  West. 

* 

Concerning  the  ordinary  topics  of  legislation  submitted  to  your 
attention  in  my  annual  message,  and  still  undisposed  of,  I  deem 
it  sufficient  to  reiterate  the  views  heretofore  expressed,  and  to 
recommend  that  they  may  receive  such  early  action  as  your  sense 
of  public  duly  shall  dictate. 
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In  conclusion,  I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  express  my 
ardent  hope  that  a  spirit  of  elevated  patriotism  may  inspire  your 
councils,  and  that  your  deliberations,  under  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, may  tend  to  perpetuate  the  honor  of  the  State  and  the 

welfare  of  the  People. 

WASHINGTON  HUNT. 

Executive  Chamber,  Albany,  Jun$  10, 1851. 


S&att  of  V(*to*&oru+ 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  JUNE  10, 1851. 


NAMES  OF  MEMBERS  OF  ASSEMBLY. 

CowUiM.                          Districts.  Names* 

Albany, 1  Robert  Babcock, 

2  Adam  I.  Bhultes, 

3  Hamilton  Harris, 

4  Eli  Perry. 
Allegany, 1  Emery  E.  Norton, 

2  Anson  Gongdon. 

Broome, Roger  W.  Hinds. 

Cattaraugus, 1  Alonzo  A.  Gregory, 

2  William  J.  Nelson. 

Cayuga, 1  Levi  Colvin, 

2  George  Underwood, 

3  Delos  Bradley. 
Chautauque, . . . .        1  Austin  Smith, 

2  Daniel  W.  Douglass. 

Chemung, '    Sarnue)  Minier, 

Chenango,.' . 1  '    Levi  Harris, 

2  •   Laman  Ingersoll. 

Clinton,.... Henry G.  Hewit. 
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Counties.  Districts. 

Columbia, 1 

2 

Cortland, 

Delaware, 1 

2 

Dutchess, 1 

2 
3 

Erie, 1 

2 
3 
4 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Fulton  and  Hamilton, . .  • 

Genesee, 1 

2 

Greene, 1 

2 

Herkimer, 1 

2 

Jefferson, 1 

2 
3 

Kings, 1 

2 
3 

Lewis, » i . 

Livingston, #       1 

2 

■ 

Madison, 1 

2 

Monroe, 1 

2 

•  i  9 

Mongomerjr, , * . »        1 

2 


Nsihas. 

John  G.  Langdon, 
Philetus  W.  Bishop. 
Alvan  Kellogg. 
Samuel  Doyle, 
William  Gleason,  Jr. 
Charles  Robinson, 
Howland  B.  Sherman, 
William  H.  Feller. 
Orlando  Allen, 
William  A.  Bird, 
Henry  Atwood, 
Charles  C.  Severance. 
Abraham  Welden. 
William  A.  Wheeler. 
John  Stewart.   . 
Albert  Rowe, 
Leyi  Fisk. 
J.  Atwater  Cooke, 
Henry  Kinsley. 
John  H.  Wooster, 
Daniel  Shall. 
William  A.  Gilbert, 
John  Pool,  Jr., 
Lorin  Bushnell. 
George  E.  Baker, 
Howard  C.  Cady, 
Edward  T.  Backhouse. 
Dean  S.  Howard. 
Alvin  Chamberlin, 
Orrin  D.  Lake 
Jairus  French, 
Franklin  B.  Hoppin. 
Nathaniel  H.  Fordyoe, 
William  A.  Fitzhugh, 
Caleb  B.  Corser. 
Solomon. P.  Heqtjij. 
Conrad  f .  SxwlL 
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Counties..  *  Diitrioti. 

New-York, 1 

2. 
3 
4 
5' 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

'16 

Niagara, 1 

2 

Oneida, 1 

2 

3 

4 

Onondaga, 1 

2 
3 
4 

Ontario, • 1 

2 

Orange, 1 

2 
3 

Orleans, 

Offwego  ., 1 

2 

Otsego, 1 

2 
3 


Namei. 

Albert  A.  Thompson, 
Charles  R.  Swords, 
Henry  J.  Allen, 
Abrani  Wakeman, 
Michael  Dougherty, 
Wyllis  Blackstone, 
Henry  J.  Raymond, 
Sanford  L.  Macomber, 
John  Ryan, 
Lebbeus  B.  Ward, 
James  Dewey, 
William  S.  Gregory, 
Joseph  B.  Varnum,  Jr., 
George  Clark, 
John  J.  Town  send, 
William  D.  Greene. 
Abijah  H.  Moss, 
Jeptha  W.  Babcock. 
Joseph  Benedict, 
Lorenzo  Rouse, 
Lewis  Rider, 
George  Brayton. 
Demosthenes  C.  i,e  Roy, 
John  P.  Clark, 
George  Stevens, 
Daniel  Denison. 
Thomas  J.  McLouth, 
Henry  Pardee. 
Oliver  Belknap, 
Phineas  Rumsey, 
Milton  Barnes. 
Silas  M.  Burroughs. 
\\  illiam  P.  Curtiss, 
Benjamin  F.  Lewis. 
Henry  J.  Campbell, 
Edwin  S.  Coffin, 
Worthington  Wright. 


I 


ConntUs.  Districts. 

Putnam, 

Queens, 

Rensselaer, 1 

2 

3 

Richmond, 

Rockland, 

St.  Lawrence, 1 

2 

3 
Saratoga, 1 

2 

Schenectady 

Schoharie, 1 

2 

Seneca 

Steuben, 1 

2 

3 
Suffolk, 1 

2 

SullivaQ, 

Tioga, 

Tompkins, 1 

2 
Ulster, 1 

2 

Warren, 

Washington, 1 

2 
Wayne, 1 

2 
Westchester, 1 

2 

Wyoming, 

Yates, 


Nunes. 

William  Bowne. 

■ 

James  Maurice. 
George  Lesley, 
William  Russell, 
Oliver  C.  Thompson. 
William  H.  Anthon. 
Jacob  Sickles. 
Smith  Stillwell, 
John  Horton, 
Noble  S.  Elderkin. 
Abraham  Leggett, 
John  L.  Perry. 
Reuben  Ell  wood. 
Lewis  Rockwell, 
Abraham  L.  Lawyer. 
Qrin  South  wick. 
Charles  6.  Higby, 
James  H.  Miles, 
Joel  Garrington. 
Franklin  Tuthill, 
Egbert  T.  Smith. 
Jonathan  Stratton. 
James  Ely. 
Alexander  Graham, 
Benjamin  G.  Ferris. 
William  F.  Russell, 
John  P.  Davis. 
David  Noble,  2d. 
Thomas  G.  Whiteside, 
James  Farr. 
Edward  W.  Bottum, 
Theron  G.  Yeomans. 
Daniel  Clark  Briggs, 
Theodore  H.  Benedict. 
Wolcott  J.  Humphrey. 
Samuel  Jayne,  Jr. 
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8tate  of  New- York,  ? 
Secretary's  Office.  \ 

I  certify  the  preceding  to  be  a  correct  list  of  the  names  of  the 
Members  of  Assembly  elected  in  this  State  at  the  general  election 
held  in  the  month  of  November,  1850,  and  of  the  counties  and 
Assembly  Districts  in  which  they  were  elected,  according  to  the 
official  returns  received  from  the  county  clerks  respectively. 

Given  under  my  hand  *nd  seal  of  office,  at  the  city  of 
[l.  s.]        Albany,  the  ninth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  omr 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN, 

Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  :tf  rto^Jiorfc* 
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STATEMENT  OF  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Fending  in  the  Assembly  at  the  adjournment  of  the 
regular  session,  April  17,  1851,  together  with  a  list 
of  all  the  laws  passed  daring  that  session. 

•Assembly  Bills  passed  but  not  sent  to  the  Senate. 

1.  An  act  in  relation  to  the  compensation  of  the  justices  of  the 

supreme  court  of  the  first  judicial  district.  « 

2.  An  act  in  relation  to  the  powers  a?d  duties  of  the  State  Su- 

« 

perintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

3.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  Act  authorizing  the  in- 

corporation of  Rural  Cemetery  Associations,  passed  April 
27, 1847. 

4.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  title  8,  chapter  2,  Part  4  of 

the  Revised  Statutes,  entitled  of  the  fees  of  officers  and 
minister*  of  justices  in  certain  cases. 

5.  An  act  to  award  the  charter  of  the  village  of  Piermont  in 

the  county  of  Rockland. 

J.  An  act  authorizing  Henry  K.  Purdy  to  establish  &  ferty 
across  the  Hudson  river  from  Cold  Spring  landing  in 
Phillipstown,  in  the  county  of  Putnam,  to  the  west  'shore 
thereof  in  the  county  of  Orange. 

7.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  Louis*  Rogers  Leggett; 

8.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  Dabitl  Milton  Triokey. 
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9.  An  act  farther  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  re- 
lief of  Leak  Morris,"  passed  May  24, 1836. 

10.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isabella  Ghisholm. 

11.  An  act  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  money  in  aid  of 

emigrants  of  color. 

Assembly  Bills  ordered  to  <a  third  reading. 

« 

1 .  An  act  to  incorporate  the  society  for  the  relief  of  the  des- 

titute children  of  seamen. 

2.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  num- 

ber of  Commissioners  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  city  and 
county  of  New-York. 

3.  An  aot  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "  An  &ot  in  relation  to  free 

schools  in  the  city  of  Troy,  and  school  district  number 
ten,  in  the  towtf  of  Iiansingbufgh,"  also  to  amend  the  aot 
entitled  "  An  act  to  amend '  the  charter  ef  the-  city  of 
Troy,  and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools 
in  said  city." 

*  V  * 

4.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  farther  to  amend 
v  the  acts  in  relation  to  insurance  on  property  in  this  state 

made  by  individuals  and  associations  unauthorized  by 
law,"  passed  April  8, 1851. 

5.  An  act  concerning  the  location  of  a  toll  gate  on  the  Niagara 

,  Falls  and  Lewiston  Plank  Road. 

6.  An  act  to  authorize  Myron  Pond  to  change  his  name. 

7 .  An  act  to  confirm  certain  acts  of  the  commissioners  of  highways 

of  the  town  of  Chautauque,  in  the  county  of  Chautauque. 

8.  An  act  entitled  "An  apt  t?  enable  th?  Attorney  General  of 

the  State  of  New- York  to  procure  certain  testimony  from 
Europe." 

9.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Comptroller  to  make  a  loan  to  the 

county  of  Tioga. 

10.  An  act  for  the  improvement  of  the  Saranae  river  and  lakes. 

11.  An  act*  for  the  relief  of  the  survivors  of  the  first  regiment 

3 

of  New  -York  volunteers  who  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 

12.  An  act  providing  for  tteec^ipw^Uon  of  jufltioeeof  se&iojra. 
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13.  An  act  to  levy  a  tax  on.  the  town  of  Boekland  in  the  county 

of  Oswego. 

14.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abijah  Osbom. 

15.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of  Rochester. 

16.  An  act  to  amend  an.  act  entitled  an  act  to  amend  an 

act  entitled  An  act  in  relation  to  suits  against  district 
school  officers,  passed  May  1, 1847,  passed  Apr.  11, 1849. 

17.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trustees  of  school  district  No.  10,  in 

the  town  of  Livonia,  in  the  county  of  Livingston,  to  col- 
lect a  tax. 

18.  An  act  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  balance  of  an  appro- 

priation to  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
the  eity  of  New-York. 

9 

19.  An  act  to  authorize  the  common  council  of  the  city  ofv 

Rochester  to  widen  the  alley  leading  from  Court-street 
to  the  county  jail,  in  said  city. 

Assembly  Bills-,  question  on  agreeing  with  report  qf  select  committee 

to  report  complete,  laid  on  the  table. 

An  act  to  establish  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  State  of 
New-York. 

Senate  Bills  ordered  to  a  third  reading: 

1.  An  act  for  the  preservation  of  the  bridge  qver  the  Oswego  ca- 

nal and  Oswego  fiver,  at  Oswego  Falls. 

2.  An  act  to  amend  the  several  acts  incorporating  the  village  of 

Fulton,  in  the  county  of  Oswego. 

3.  An  act  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  dead  carcases  to  open  pu- 

trefaction. 

4.  An  act  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  a  Potter's  field  or  burial 

place  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New- York,  or  by 
the  governors  of  the  alms-house  of  said  city. 

5.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  ap- 

pointment of  commissioners  to  take  the  proof  and  ac- 

i    ♦ 

knowledgments  of  deeds  and  other  instruments,  and  to 
administer  oaths  in  other  states  and  territories,"  passed 
April  10, 1850. 
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6.  Axt  act  to  eonUrm  the  official  acts  of  Henry  Evefritt,  Addison 

Stratton  and  James  S.  MeEntee,  commissioners  ?  and  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  pefcfortaaaee  of  tfhefaK  duti«k    • 

7.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad  Company 

to  lease  a  part  of  the  Western  Vermont  railroad,  and  to 
build  a  branch  road  into  the  village  of  Sbfcaghlieoke  Point. 

8.  An  act  to  release  the  interest  of  the  State  in  certain  real  estate 

of  which  John  Doorfey  died  seised,  to  Edward  Doorley, 
Ann  Kaigfeuray  and  Daniel  Doorley, 

9.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  notaries  public  in  and 

for  the  city  of  Troy,  and  in  and  for  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

10.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Hunter  and  Albany  Plank  Road 

Company  to  borrow  money. 

11.  An  act  to  enable  the  children  of  George  S.  Tiffany  to  take 

real  estate  by  descent  or  devise. 

12.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  act  to 

incorporate  the  city  of  Buffalo,  passed  April  20, 1832,  and 
the  various  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

13.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  incorporate  the 

Orphan  Asylum  Society  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,"  passed 
April  15th,  1835. 

14.  An  act  to  exempt  from  tatatton  burial  grounds,  cemtteiy 

lots,  and  property  belonging;  to  incorporated  hospital  soci- 
eties. 

Senate  Bills  ;  quertions  of  agreeing  with  the  report  of  committee,  laid 

on  the  table. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  re-appraisal  and  payment  of  canal 
damages  to  Hiram  Stone. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  canal  damages  to  Beqjamin 

Richardson,  Jr. 
An  act  to  incorporate  the  trustees  of  the  German  Mission  church 

and  congregation  of  the  city  of  Rochester. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  appraisal  and  payment  of  canal  dam- 
ages to  Oliver  Barker. 


s 
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Senate  Bill*  in  the  committer  of  th$  whole. 

1.  An  act  to  repeal  an  act  to  revive  and  amend  an  act  entitled 

an  act  appointing  commissioners  to  lay  out  a  road  from 
Peekskill,  in  the  county  of  Westchester,  to  the  store  of 
James  Towner,  in  the  county  of  Putnam,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  town  of  Yorktown,  except  as  to  certain  portions  of 
said  road. 

2.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  Spencer. 

3.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Oanastota  add  Morrisville  Plank 

Road  Company  to  borrow  money  and  to  establish  the 
location  of  said  read.    . 

4.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the 

incorporation  of  companies  to  construct  plank  roads  and  of 
companies  to  construct  turnpike  roads,"  passed  May  7, 1847. 

5.  An  act  authorising  the  Theresa  and  Alexandria  Plank  Road 

Company  to  borrow  money. 

6.  An  act  to  confcm  the  title  of  John  Greacen  junior,  to  real 

estate. 

7.  An  act  to  authorize  an  election  of  officers  in  the  village  of 

Silver  Creek. 

8.  An  act  to  vest  in  boards  of  supervisors  power  to  direct  the 

expenditure  of  money  raised  by  tax  for  highway  labor  on 
non-resident  lands. 

9.  An  act  authorizing  the  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Kings  to 

create  a  loan  for  the  erection  of  a  penitentiary,  and  for 
the  purchase  of  land  wd  the  erection  of  a  new  lunatic 
asylum. 

10.  An  act  in  relation  to  the  salary  of  the  agent  of  the  Ono&daga 

Judfons. 

11.  An  act  to  release  the  interest  of  this  State  in  certain  lands 

to  Ernest  Giraud,  and  to  authorize  letters  of  administra- 
tion to  be  issued  to  him  of  ths  personal  estate  of  Frances 
H.  Chevrolat,  deceased. 

IS.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  th*  trustees  of  the  Strong  Pl*ce  Bap- 
tist church,  Brooklyn. 

19,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Northern  Railroad  Company  to  con- 
struct a  bridge  across  that  portioi*  of  Lpke  Champlain  at 
or  near  Rouse's  Point,  witbte  this  StaJp, 
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14.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appraisal  and  payment  of  canal 

damages  to  Thomas  Countryman. 

15.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  fire  department  of  the  village  of 

Newburgh. 

16.  An  act  to  amend  "  An  act  in  relation  to  free  schools  in  the 

city  of  Troy ,  and  school  district  No.  10  in  the  town  of 
Lansingburgh,"  passed  April  10, 1850.  . 

17.  An  act  in  relation  to  the  Warwick  and  Mintaink  Turnpike 

Company. 

18.  Concurrent  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  public  domain. 

Senate  bills  not  reported  from  committees. 
An  act  to  allow  Simeon  C.  Baker  tQ  change  his  name. 
An  act  to  allow  Reuben  W.  Baker  to  change  his  name. 

Senate  bills  not  announced  in  Assembly. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  R.  Nelson  Geer  and  Charles  W.  Steves, 
contractors  upon  the  suspended  work  on  the  Oswego 
canal. 


TITLE  OP  ACTS 

Passed  at  the  74/4  Session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  JVeto- 
York,  held  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Albany 7 1861. 

1.  To  provide  for  the  drawing  of  a  petit  jury  in  the  county  of 
Schoharie. 

S.  To  amend  an  act  entitled,  an  act  for  increasing  the  number 
of  justices  of  the  superior  court  of  the  city  of  New-York 
*  and  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court,  passed 
March  24th,  1849,  and  the  act  amending  the  same,  passed 
April  10th,  1849 ;  and  also  to  amend  title  five,  of  part 
first  of  the  Code  of  Procedure. 

3.  For  the  repeal  of  the  charter  of  the  Croton  Turnpike  Com- 

pany. 

4.  To  change  the  time  of  holding  the  next  circuit  court  and 

court  of  oyer  and  terminer  appointed  to  be  held  in  and 
for  the  county  of  Oneida. 
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5.  To  authorize  tbe  trustees  of  the  union  school  district  number 

five,  in  the  Tillage  of  Bath  in  the  county  of  Steuben,  to 
raise  money  by  tax.  * 

6.  In  relation  to  the  supervisors  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  county 

of  Kings. 

7.  Authorizing  the  expenditure  of  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of 

the  sale  of  the  arsenal  and  arsenal  grounds  in  the  village 
of  Malone,  in  the  county  of  Franklin,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  arsenal  green  in  sa^d:  village.   . 

8.  To  extend  the  time  for  the  collection  of  taxes  of  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

9.  To  postpone  or  change  the  time  of  holding  the  next  town  meet* 

ing  for  the  year  1851,  in  the  town  of  Barkey  in  the  county 
of  Broome. 

10.  For  the  relief  of  Sarah  McFrancis. 

11.  To  confirm  the  election  or  designation  of  Horatio  Randall 

and  Warren  D.  Cain,  as  justices  of  the  sessions  in  and  for 
the  county  of  Herkimer. 

12.  To  amend  an  act  and  the  title  thereof  entitled  "'An  act  to  au- 

thorize the  Syracuse  and  Tully  Plank  Road  Company  to 
make  a  branch  of  the  road  over  lands  of  the  Onondaga 
Indians/'  passed  March  2ty  I860* 

13.  Authorizing  the  Delavan  Plank  Road '  Company  to  borrow 

r  * 

money. 

14.  To  extend  the  operations  and  effect  of  the  act  passed  Febru- 

ary 17, 1848,  Entitled  "  An  act  to  authorize  the  formation 
of  corporations  for  manufacturings  mining,  mechanical  or 
chemical  purposes."  * 

15.  To  change  the  place  of  holding  the  annual  town  meeting  of 

Seward,  county  of  Schoharie,  for  the  year  1851. 

16.  Submitting  the  claim  of  Daniel  Cornell  and  Ransom  Clark  of 

the  town  of  Guilford,  coiinty  of  Chenango,  to  the  electors 
of  said  town. 

17.  Authorize  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  town  of 

Lancaster  to  borrow  money. 


18.  To  authorise  the  city  of  Brooklyn  to  create  a  low  for  the 

purpose  <?f  paying  existing  liabilitiee  qnd  current  expenses 
to  the  first  of  September  next. 

19.  Jn  relation  to>  railroad  corporations, 

20.  To  authorize  the  Albany  and  Schenectady  Railroad  Company 

to  borrow  money  to  pay  outstanding  bonds,  and  to  com- 
plete its  double  track.   ' 

%l .  In  relation  to  the  liberties  of  jails. 

22.  Authorizing  the  supervisors  and  lows  clerk  of  the  town  of 

Jamaica,  Queens  county ,  to  sell  and  oonvey  certain  •com- 
mon lands  belonging  to  said  town,. 

23.  Authorizing  the  election  of  three  trustees  a^d  a  district  clerk 

in  school  district  number  16,  located  in  the  Tillage  of 
Delhi. 

24.  In  relation  to  elections  held  by  the  Troy  Gemetery  Aijsoci- 
-    ation,  and  conferring  further   pgwers  on  the  tnptess 

thereof. 

25.  For  the  relief  of  the  Shinecocfc  tribe  of  Indians, 

2&  To  authorize  the  commissions*  of  highways  of  the  topn  of 
Schodack  to  borrow,  mwejjr. 

%1. .  To  amend  the  set  entitled  "  An  Act .  to.  incorporate  the  New- 
York  and  Virginia  8tean»hip  Company ,)?  pawed  April  10, 
.  1850,  so  as  to  enable  said  company  to  commence  business 
when  $100,000  of  its  capital  stock  shall  have  been  sub- 
scribed. 

28.  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  incorporate  the  city  of 

Oswego,"  passed  March  24,  1848,  and  the  act  amending 
the  same,  passed  March  31, 1849. 

* 

29.  To  repeal  that  portion  of  the  Revised  Statutes  which  declares 

what  shall  be  an  acceptance  of  the  office  of  member  of 
Congress. 

30.  To  legalise  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees  and  electors  of 

school  district  No.  17  (formerly  No.  53)  of  the  town  of 
Fishkill,  and  to  authorize  the  present  trustees  to  raise 
money  to  pay  certain  debts  and  expenses. 

31.  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Sauger- 

ties  and  Woodstock  Turnpike  Road  Company,"  passed 
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April  21 1 1828,  and  to  authorize  such  company  to  abandon 
a  portion  of  their  road. 

32.  In  relation  to  the  penitentiary  of  Onondaga  county, 

33.  To  authorize  the  UUca  Glpbe  Mill*  Company  to  increase  it* 

capital  stock. 

34.  To  authorize  the  Utiea  Steam  Woolen  Mills  Company  to  in* 

crease  its  capital  stock. 

35.  In  relation  to  the  election  of  directors  of  the  Union  Bridge 

Company. 

36.  To  provide  fbr  the  appraisal  and  payment  of  damages  incur- 

red by  Bwuy  6%  Be*ch  in  the  removal  of  a  bridge. 

37.  To  amend  the  charter  of1  the  city  of  Schenectady. 

38.  To  alter  the  commissioners'  map  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

39.  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  condense  and  amend 

the  several  acts  relating  to  the  village  of  Skaneateles," 
passed  April  10, 1850.    ' 

40.  To  provide  for  an  additional  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  town 

of  Hector,  in  the  county  of  Tompkins. 

41 .  To  increase  the  number  of  managers  of  the  Life  Savings 

Benevolent  Association  of  New-York. 

42.  To  repeal  "  An  act  relative  to  the  highways  in  the  town  of 

Greenbush." 

43.  To  incorporate  the  New- York  State  and  National  L*aw  School. 

44.  For  the  relief  of  the  collectors  of  taxes  in  the  towns  of  Bath, 

Steuben  county ;  Bethlehem,  New  Scotland  and  Guilder- 
land,  in  the  county  of  Albany ;  Scriba,  Oswego  county, 
and  the  city  of  Syracuse,  in  the  county  of  Onondaga. 

45.  To  provide  for  the  appraisal  and  payment  of  canal  damages 

to  Josiah  S.  Kellogg,  as  executor  of  the  estate  of  Jacob 
Kellogg,  deceased. 

40.  To  release  the  interest  of  the  State  to  eertain  lands  of  which 
John  Jackson  died  seised,  to  Jemima  Jackson,  his  widow. 

47.  To  amend  the  act  entitled  u  An  act  to  amend  the  charter  of 

the  city  of  Troy,  and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
free  sehools  in  said  city,"  passed  April  4, 1849. 

48.  To  amend  the  charter  of  the  village  of  Dundee. 
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49.  To  authorize  the  Supervisors  of  the  county  of  Oneida  to  levy 

a  tax  of  $15,000  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  court  house 
and  jail  in  the  city  of  Utica. 

50.  Authorizing  an  election  of  trustees  and  other  officers  of  the 

village  of  Fonda. 

51 .  To  extend  the  time  for  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county 

of  Kings  to  issue  warrants  to  the  collectors  of  taxes  and 
assessments  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

52.  To  amend  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  sick  and 

disabled  seamen,"  passed  April  22, 1831 ;  also  to  amend 
the  several  acts  passed  November  16, 1847,  and  April  11, 
1849,  amendatory  of  the  said  act. 

53.  Authorizing  the  Canal  Commissioners  to  repair  the  public 

highways  across  the  foot  of  Seneca  lake,  and  to  protect 
the  banks  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  against  injury 

from  the  waters  of  the  said  lake. 

•  . 

54.  To  release  the  owners  of  farm  lots  256  and  257  in  the  Onon- 

daga Salt  Spring  Reservation  all  the  interest  of  the  State 
therein. 

55.  To  authorize  the  Union  Plank  Road  Company  of  the  town 

of  Kingston  to  establish  gates  and  regulate  tolls  upon  their 
road. 

56. .  To  authorize  the  election  of  two  police  justices  in  the  town 
of  Kingston. 

57#  In  relation  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  Canal  Commission- 
ers and  Superintendents. 

58.  To  authorize  the  election  of  an  additional  supervisor  of  the 

city  of  Schenectady.  .     . 

59.  To  grant  the  right  to  George  Truscott  to  hold  and  convey 

real  estate. 

60.  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  set  to  incorporate  the.  Mu- 

tual Life  Insurance  Company  of  New- York,"  passed  April 
12,  1842. 

■ 

61.  In  relation  to  the  village  of  Holley. 

62.  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  the  charter  of 

the  firemen  of  the  city  of  New- York,"  pagsed  April  1$, 
1831. 
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63.  To  authorize  the  Buffalo  Gas  Light  Company  to  sell  certain 

lands. 

64.  To  amend  the  charter  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  the  city 

of  New-York. 

65.  To  change  the  name  of  the  town  of  Burton. 

66.  To  repeal  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  more  effectual 

prevention  of  fires  in  the  city  of  New-York,  and  to  amend 
the  acts  heretofore  passed  for  that  purpose,"  passed  April 
4, 1849,  and  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  "  Act  for  the 
more  effectual  prevention  of  fires  in  the  city  of  New* 
York,  and  to  amend  the  acts  heretofore  passed  for  that 
purpose."  passed  March  7, 1849. 

67.  To  incorporate  the  Thistle  Benevolent  Association  of  the 

city  of  New-York. 

68.  To  amend  the  act  entitled  an  "  Act  to  authorize  the  busi- 

ness of  banking,"  passed  May  26, 1841. 

69.  To  authorize  the  Buffalo  Water  Works  Company  to  eonvey 

certain  lands  in  the  county  of  Erie. 

70.  To  incorporate  the  Frankfort  Water  Works  Company. 

71.  To  confirm  certain  acts  of  school  district  No.  12,  in  the 

village  of  Medina,  &c. 

72.  To  amend  the  act  entitled  an  "  An  a$t  incorporating  the 

Sacketts-Harbor  and  Saratoga  Rrailroad  Company,"  passed 
April  10, 1848. 

73.  To  authorize  the  village  of  Canastota  to  be  a  separate  road 

district 

74.  To  authorize  the  Brabant  Plank  Road  Company  to  construct 

their  road  three  rods  wide. 

75.  To  provide  for  the  organization  and  government  of  the  po- 

lice of  the  city  of  Albany. 

76.  To  authorize  the  Buflklo  and  Rochester  Railroad  Company 

to  sell  and  convey  to  the  Attica  and  Hornelsville  Railroad 
Company  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  their  real  estate,  &c. 

77.  Further  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  Attica  and  Hornels 

ville  Railroad  Company,  &c. 

78.  For  the  relief  of  the  devisees  of  William  Crowther. 
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79,  To  authorize  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  county  of  Erie  to 

be  transcribed,  &c. 

80,  To  fix  the  salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  Canal  Appraisers 

81,  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  concerning  the  District 

Attorney  in  the  county  of  Ulster,"  &c. 

82*  To  authorize  the  Butternuts  and  Oxford  Turnpike  Company 
to  abandon  part  of  their  road. 

83.  To  authorize  William  Beard  and  others  to  construct  and 

build  dock*,  &c,  in  the  sixth  ward  of  Brooklyn  and  port 
of  New-York. 

84.  To  authorize  a  release  of  the  amout  due  upon  a  decree 

against  Henry  Tallmadge. 

85.  Relative  to  Freeman's  Bridge  Company  in  the  county  of 

Schenectady. 

86.  To  amend  the  act  to  combine  in  one  act '  the  several  acts 

relating  to  the  city  of  Albany,  4c. 

87.  To  amend  an  act  entitled  <<  An  act  to  incorporate  the  New- 

York  and  Montgomery  Mining  Company." 

88.  For  the  relief  of  the  association  for  the  benefit  of  the  color- 

ed orphans  in  the  city  of  New-York. 

89.  To  secure  for  this  State  an  agent  to  the  World's  Fair,  &c. 

90.  To  authorise  the  Tioga  Coal,  Iron  Mining  and  Manufactur- 

ing Company  to  borrow  money,  &c. 

91.  To  incorporate  the  city  of  Williamsburgh. 

92.  To  release  the  interest  of  the  State  to  certain  real  estate  of 

which  John  Whittingham  died  seised,  to  his  widow. 

98.  Granting  to  Philip  A.  Strong  the  right  of  establishing  a  fer- 
ry across  the  Chautauque  lake. 

94.  To  authorise  the  Medina  and  Alabama  Plank  RoadC  om- 

pany  to  borrow  money,  £c. 

95.  In  relation  to  all  companies  transacting  the  business  of  life 

insurance  in  this  State. 

98.  To  incorporate  the  Rome  Water  Works  Company. 

97  To  enable  Mary  Louisa  Powers  and  her  trustees  to  sell  and 
convey  or  mortgage  certain  trust  property. 
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98.  To  amend  an  art  entitled  «  An  act  to  provide  for  thejnco*- 

poration  and  Regulation  Of  Telegraph  Companies,*  passed 
April  12, 1848. 

99.  For  the  relief  of  the  Firemen's  benevolent  Association  of 

Buffalo. 

100.  To  incorporate  the  Knickerbocker  Savings  Institution. 

101.  To  authorise  the  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Wayne  to 

levy  a  tax,  &c. 

102.  To  provide  for  the  purity  of  certain  streams  and  to  supply 

the  city  of  Albany  with  water. 

103.  To  amend  the  charter  of  the  Cayuga  and  Susqnehannah 

Rail  Road  Company,  &c. 

104.  To  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Syracuse 

City  Water  Works  Company,  pasted  April  5, 1850 

105.  To  incorporate  the  Watson  Agricultural  Institute. 

100.  To  authorise  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Oneida  eounty  to 
borrow  money. 

107.  In  relation  to  plank  roads  and  tuttptke  roads. 

108.  To  amend  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  authorise  the  elec- 

tion of  local  officers  to  discharge  the  duties  of  county 
judged  and  surrogates  in  the  counties  of  Orange,  Ohautau- 
que,  Cayuga,  St.  Lawrence,  Tioga,  OAelda,  Jefferson  and 
Oswego,"  passed  April  10, 1840% 

10*.  To  incorporate  the  Williamslmrgh  Savings  Bank. 

110.  To  incorporate  the  Yonkers  Ferry  Company. 

111.  To  amend  the  several  acts  incorporating  the  village  of 

Owego,  in  the  county  of  Tioga. 

112.  To  increase  the  powers  of  the  directors  and  inhabitants  of 

the  village  of  Kingston,  to  make  a  separate  road  district 
of  said  village,  &c. 

113.  In  relation  to  the  sheriff  and  clerk  of  the  county  of  Kings. 

114.  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Cali- 

fornia Inland  Steam  Navigation  Company,"  passed  April 
10, 1850. 


115.  To  authorize  the  minister,  elders  and  deacons  of  the  Re- 

formed Protestant  Dutch  Church  of  the  town  of  German 
Flats  to  sell  and  convey  certain  lands. 

116.  To  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  concerning  passengers  ar- 

riving at  the  ports  of  entry  and  landing  in  this  State,  &c. 

117.  To  authorize  any  railroad  company  in  the  State  to  subscribe 

to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Attica  and  Hornellsville  Rail- 
road Company. 

118.  To  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  incorporate  the  village 

of  Rondout,  passed  April  4, 1849. 

110.  To  authorize  the  Chautauque  Plank  Road  Company  to  bor- 
row money. 

ISO.  To  incorporate  the  Niagara  County  Savings  Bank. 

121.  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  sales  by  auc- 
tion in  the  city  of  Albany." 

122*  For  the  incorporation  of  Building,  Mutual  Loan  and  Accu- 
mulating Fund  Associations. 

123.  To  authorize  the  payment  of  money  by  the  county  of  Co- 

lumbia to  the  Hudson  Orphan  Relief  Asylum. 

124.  To  incorporate. the  Franklinite  Company,  for  the  exporta- 

tion and  manufacturing  of  Franklinite  and  other  ores. 

136.  To  Incorporate  the  Minisceongo  Ferry  Company,  in  the 
county  of  Rockland. 

126.  To  legalize  certain  conveyances  of  real  estate  heretofore 

made  by  the  Susquehannah  Bridge  Company,  and  by  the 
Binghamton  and  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Company. 

127.  To  confirm  the  official  acts  of  Torrey  J.  Luce,  and  justice 

of  the  peace  of  the  town  of  Hartwick,  in  the  county  of 
Otsego. 

128.  To  provide  for  the  election  of  a  recorder  of  the  city  of 

Buffalo,  and  to  regulate  the  taking  of  fees  by  said  officer. 

129.  For  the  relief  of  Elihu  C.  Wright. 

«  •  •  #  •  • 

130.  For  the  relief  of  George  H.  $oughton,  or  his  assignees,  con- 

tractors, &c. 

131.  For  the  relief  of  William  Buell,  Jr.,  Hamilton  N.  Sherwood 

and  James  Oswald. 
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132.  For  the  relief  of  Charles  A.  Daniels,  John  M.  K.  Hilton  and 

Charles  Moore,  Ac. 

133.  For  the  relief  of  Solomon  Parmalee,  contractor,  &c. 

134.  In  relation  to  weights  and  measures. 

135.  Authorizing  the  Rochester  and  Webster  Flabk  Road  Com- 

pany to  borrow  money. 

136.  To  change  the  name  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 

Brittons  Settlement,  in  Onondaga  county. 

137.  To  authorize  the  village  of  Albion  to  raise  money  by  tax. 

138.  To  incorporate  the  Cohoes  Savings  Institution. 

13*.  To  release  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  State  in  certain 
lands  to  Catharine  LelancL 

140.  To  authorize  the  common  council  of  Ac  city  of  Oswego  to 

levy  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  fire  proof  county 
clerk's  office. 

141.  To  amend  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Laws  of 

1850,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  village  of  Baldwinsville,  in 
the  county  of  Onondaga. 

142.  In  relation  to  the  Rochester  Collegiate  Institute. 

143.  To  authorize  the  supervisors  of  the  towns  of  Fishkill  and 

Pougbkeepsie  to  borrow  money  to  build  a  bridge  over 
Wappinger's  Creek)  at  Wappingef's  Falls. 

144.  Amending  the  Revised  Statutes  in  relation  to  obtaining 

•  money  under  false  pretences 

145.  lb  make  a  road  district  in  the*  village  of  Elbridge;  &c. 

146.  To  amend  "  An  act  to  incorporate  the  New-Tork  Gallery 

of  Fine  Arts,"  passed  May  13, 1845. 

147.  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  justices  at 

« 

police  courts  in  the  city  of  New- York,"  passed  March  30, 
1848. 

148.  To  amend  an  act  entitled  u  An  act  for  the  collection  of 

•  taxes  in  the  city  of  New-Tork,"  passed  April  18, 1843. 

149.  To  amend  the  several  acts  incorporating  the  village  of 

Bingham  ton. 

150.  To  confirm  and  amend  thr  charter  of  the  village  of  Morris- 

ville. 
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151.  To  establish  free  schools  throughout  the  State. 

1 52.  To  incorporate  the  Ulster  county  Savings  Institution. 

153.  To  authorize  the  Comptroller  to  receive  the  returns  of 

certain  unpaid  taxes  oil  non-resident  lands  in  the  county 
of  Jefferson  for  the  year  1S48. 

154.  To  release  the  Auburn  and  Aurelius  Plank  Road  Company 

from  the  obligation  to  construct  a  part  of  their  road. 

155.  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  vill- 

age of  Green,"  padded  April  IS,  1843. 

156.  To  remove  certain  papers  relating  to  the  city  of  KeW-York 

from  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  <h* 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  city  and  county  of  If e#*Ybrk. 

157.  To  authorise  the  railroad  corporations  of  this  State  to  sub* 

scribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Great  Western  railroad, 
Canada  West. 

158.  To  authorize  the  town  of  Flushing)  in  the  county  of  Queens* 

to  raise  money  by  tax  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  and  to  sell  part  of  their  town  lands. 

159.  To  amend  an  dot  entitled  "  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Ameri- 

can Female  Guardian  Society,"  passed  April  6, 1849. 

Wfr.  To  confirm  the  title  of  Thomas  Martin,  Lawrence  Martin, 
Bridget  Martin,  and  the  Roiban  Catholic  Society,  in  the 
town  of  Newport,  to  certain  lands  devised  by  Patriot 
Martin. 

161.  To  confirm  the  title  of  a  certain  lot  or  piece  of  land  to  Boa* 

well  Graves. 

162.  To  amend  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Port 

Byron  and  Conquest  Turnpike  Road  and  Bridge  Compa- 
ny," passed  May  25, 1836. 

163.  In  relation  to  the  powers  of  the  late  Court  of  Chancery  and 

Supreme  Court  in  equity,  in  certain  cases. 

164.  To  organize  and  establish  *  bank  department. 

165.  To  incorporate  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mutual  Benefit  So- 

ciety. 

16$.  To  provide  for  the  organization  ot  the  Huzza*  Brigade  of 
the  militia  of  the  State  of  New-York. 
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167.  To  amend  the  charter  of  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs. 

168.  To  authorize  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Auburn  and  Mo- 

ravia Plank  Road  Company  to  assess  the  stockholders  of 
said  company  for  the  payment  ol  the  debts  thereof. 

169.  For  the  better  security  of  mechanics  and  others  erecting 

buildings  and  famishing  materials  therefor  in  the  coun- 
ting of  Westchester,  Ulster  and  Putnam. 

170.  To  incorporate  the  Swiss  Benevolent  Society  of  the  city  of 

New-York. 

171.  In  relation  to  the  common  schools  of  the  city  of  Williams- 

burgh. 

172.  For  the  payment  to  Wm.  Geo.  Barnhart,  Jacob  Barnhart, 

George  Robertson,  George  Gallinger  and  George  Snetzin- 
gar,  of  the  amount  of  their  damages,  appraised  by  Com* 
missioners  appointed  under  an  act  passed  April  10th,  1850. 

178.  For  the  relief  of  John  J.  Boss. 

174.  Authorizing  the  appraisal  and  payment  of  certain  damages 

arising  from  the  coMtraetioa  of  an  aqueduct  aerois  the 

Chuctenunda  creek. 
_  _<^ 

175.  To  provide  for  the  election  of  a  separate  officer  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  office  of  Surrogate  in  certain  counties, 
and  to  increase  his  powers  and  duties. 

176.  To  amend  the  law  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes. 

177.  Authorizing  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  to  sell 

or  release  certain  lands  to  Samuel  and  John  Giles. 

178.  For  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of  Maria  Miller. 

179.  To  authorize  the  Canal  Commissioners  to  remove  all  ob- 

structions to  the  free  passage  of  the  waters  of  Mill  creek, 
in  the  city  of  Schenectady,  to  the  Mohawk  river. 

18&  For  the  enrolment  of  the  militia— to  abolish  militia  fines  in 
certain  cases ;  and  to  exempt  members  of  uniform  com- 
panies from  wonking  on  highways  and  serving  on  juries. 

181 .  To  supply  the  Black  River  canal  and  the  Black  river  with 
water  by  draining  the  lake  at  the  head  of  Black,  Moose 
and  Beaver  rivers. 
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182.  To  amend  title  six,  chapter  one,  part  four  of  the  Revised 

Statutes  entitled  "  of  offences  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  a  county  jail  anc|  by  fines.9' 

183.  To  lay  out  a  new  street  from  the  Tenth  Avenue  to  Eighty- 

Sixth-street  in  the  city  of  Kew-York,  and  to  keep  open  a 
part  of  the  Bloomingdale  road  lor  that  purpose. 

184.  To  authorize  the  owners  of  land  fronting  on  Gowanus  bay 

to  build  docks,  whams  and  bulk  heads,  piers  and  basins 
in  front  of  their  lands  in  said  bay,  in  the  titiy  of  Brooklyn 
and  port  of  New- York, 

185.  To  provide  for  the  determination  and  settlement  of  the 

claims  of  John  I.  Walrath  for  damages  occasioned  by  the 
diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Chittenwgo  creek. 

188.  To  increase  the  number  of  wards  and  ward  officers  in  the 
dty  of  Troy. 

187.  To  authorize  the  re-appraisal  and  payment  off  canal  damages 

to  James  FoltBi 

188.  In  relation  to  mutual  Insurance  companies. 

189.  To  enable  Enos  Collins  to  take,  hold  and  convey  real  estate 

within  this  State. 

190.  Requiring  certain  highway  assessments  worked  on  the  turn- 

pike road  of  Schoharie  Kill  Bridge  Company  to  be  worked 
under  the  direction  of  that  oompany . ' 

191.  For  the  relief  of  the  parties  interested  in  certain  lands  be* 

longing  to  the  estate  of  John  J.  Morgan. 

192.  To  amend  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  the  harbor 

master  of  the  port  of  New-York,"  passed  March  16,  I860. 

193.  To  authorize  the  Delhi  Plank  Road  Company  to  change  the 

location  of  a  portion  of  their  road. 

194.  To  authorize  the  Clyde  and  Rose  Valley  Plank  Road  Com- 

pany to  abandon  part  of  their  road 

195.  To  amend  an  act  passed  April  26, 1839,  entitled  "An  act 

to  amend  the  act  incorporating  the  village  of  Waterloo.'1 

196.  In  relation  to  the  justices'  courts  in  the  city  of  New-York. 

197.  To  change  the  time  for  making  payments  to  the  Safety  Fund. 
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198.  To  authorise  tke  Cay uga  Nation  of  Indiana  to  purchase  lands 

in  this  State. 

199.  To  incorporate  the  University  of  Albany. 

200.  Authorizing  the  building  of  a  bridge  over  the  Erie  canal  at 

Borne. 
►  201.  Providing  for  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  Campbell 
and  Moody. 

202.  To  amend  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  relative  to  the  peniten- 

tiary of  Onondaga  county,"  passed  on  the  1 1th  day  of 
March,  1851. 

203.  To  amend  the  several  acts  relating  to  incorporated  banks, 

banking  associations  and  individual  bankers. 

204.  To  incorporate  the  Westminister  college. 

4 

205.  Relative  to  a  toll  gate  on  the  Geneva  and  Bushville  plank 

road. 

206.  To  revise,  amend  and  consolidate  the  several  acts  in  rela- 

tion to  the  village  of  Salem,  in  the  county  of  Washington. 

207.  Declaring  Moose  river,  together  with  the  north  and  south 

branches  thereof,  in  the  State  of  New-York,  a  public  high- 
way, and  regulating  the  passage  of  logs  and  timber  down 
the  same. 

208.  To  authorize  the  Canal  Commissioners  to  make  and  pay  ex- 

tra allowances  to  John  Stroup. 

209.  To  authorize  a  rehearing  of  a  claim  of  Wm.  J.  Kelson  and 

Ira  Phillips. 

210.  To  incorporate  the  New-York  Central  College  Association, 

located  at  McGrawville,  in  the  county  of  Cortland. 

211.  Authorizing  county  clerks  to  appoint  special  deputies. 

212.  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  net  for  a  supply  of  water  in 

the  city  of  Albany,"  passed  April  9, 1850. 

213.  To  authorize  the  sale  and  conveyance  of  the  interest  of  the 

infant  heirs  of  George  Redington,  deceased,  in  the  lands  of 
which  he  died  seised,  and  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
the  proceeds  thereof. 

214.  For  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  E.  Rexford. 

215.  To  authorize  the  appraisal  and  payment  of  canal  damages  to 

Thomas  Barlow. 
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Assembly  Bills  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

1.  254.  An  act  relating  to  highways  in  the  town  of  Greenbufth, 

Rensselaer  county. 

2.  252.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appraisal  and  payment  of 

canal  damages  to  James  H.  Hooker. 

3.  249.  An  act  authorizing  the  wardens  and  vestry  of  St.  Paul's 

church,  East  Chester ,  to  enclose  the  green  in  front  of 
said  church. 

4.  247.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office 

to  sell  and  release  certain  property  to  Benjamin 
Baiiey. 

5.  253.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  St.  Patrick's  Literary  and 

Benevolent  Society,  of  the  city  of  Oswego. 

6.  218.  An  act  to  authorize  the  formation  of  Savings  Banks 

and  to  regulate  the  same. 

7.  228.  An  act  to  define  the  powers  of  the  board  of  supervi- 

sors of  Kings  county. 

8.  231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  bail  of  Cornelius  M.  Bros- 

nan,  late  treasurer  of  the  county  of  Onondaga. 

9.  198.  An  act  to  elect  a  police  justice  in  the  village  of  Borne, 

Oneida  county. 

10.  208.  An  act  requiring  compensation  for  personal  injury. 

11.  205.  An  act  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 

schools  of  the  State. 

12.  126.  An  act  authorizing  Jabez  Godell,  Henry  P.  Willcox, 

or  their  legal  representatives,  to  improve  the  naviga-  * 
tion  of  the  Cattaraugus  creek. 

13.  137.  An  act  to  renew  and  extend  the  charter  of  the  New- 

York  Mills  Fire  Company. 

14.  142.  An  act  to  release  unto  the  Auburn  Academy  a  piece  of 

land  lying  in  the  city  of  Auburn. 

15.  194.  An  act  in  relation  to  the  State  prisons  of  this  State,  and 

the  prison  farm  at  Sing  Sing. 

16..  310.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Rural  High  School  of  Mont- 
gomery, Orange  county. 
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17.  317.  An  act  to  vest  in  Elizabeth  Jenkins  the  title  to  certain 

real  estate. 

18.  340.  An  act  to  authorize  the  laying  out  and  opening  of  a 

public  highway  in  the  village  of  Canandaigua,  county 
of  Ontario. 

•  * 

19.  406.  An  act  to, reduce  the  fare  on  the  railroads  of  this  State. 

20.  419.  An  act  for  the  locating  of  streets,  roads  and  avenues  in 

the  town  of  Bush  wick,  in  the  eounty  of  Kings. 

21.  398.  An  act  for  the  improvement  of  the  Saranac  river  and 

lakes. 

22.  423.  An  act  in  relation  to  fencing  the  Buffalo  and  Rochester 

railroad. 

23.  484.  An  act  to  provide  for  building  a  bridge  over  Bead  creek, 

in  Erie  county,  and  to  raise  a  tax  for  that  purpose. 

24.  '478.  An  act  to  amend  the  several  acts  relating  to  excise. 

25.  486.  An  act  to  abolish  the  office  of  clerk  of  tfie  Superior 

Court  of  the  city  of  New-York. 

■ 

.26.  489.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled,  "  An  act  to  make 

certain  pauper  expenses  town  charges  in  Dutchess 
county/'  passed  April  ft,  1850; 

27.  503.'  An  act  in  relation  to  sales  by  sheriffs  and  other  officers, 

and  in  relation  to  actions  against  them. 

28.  504.  An  act  to  enable  the  trustees  of  consolidated  school 

district  number  two,  in  Batavia,  to  levy  a  tax  for  the 
support  of  a  school  therein. 

29.  50$.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  W.  Dixon. 

30.  514.  An  act  making  an  appropriation  for  building  a  bridge 

across  the  west  branch  of  the  Hudson  river  in  War- 
ren county. 

31 .  513.  An  act  for  the  incorporation  of  Odd  Fellow  Associations. 

32*  510.  An  act  to  provide  a  law  library  for  the  counties  on  the 
line  of  the  New- York  and  Erie  railroad. 

33.  515.  An  act  to  amend  "An  act  to  authorize  the  laying  out 
of  a  road  from  Newkirk's  Mills  to  Piseeo  village." 
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S4.  521.  Ail  act  to  divide  the  county  of  Wayiie,  ttttl'to  6refct  the 
county  of 

35.  520.  An  act' to  amend  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  incorpora- 

tion of  villages/'  passed  December  7, 1847,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  village  of  Niagara  Falls. 

36.  523.  Aii  act  in  relation  to  draining  the  Cayuga  marshes. 

37.  531.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled,  "An  act  to  authorize 

the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  take  the  proof 
and  acknowledgment  of  deeds  and  other  instruments, 
and  to  administer  oaths  in  other  states  and  territories," 
passed  April  10, 1350. 

38 .  An  act  concerning  the  public  lands  aad  the  survey  and 

disposition  thereof. 

39.  546.  An  lot  to  vest  in  courts  of  sessions  power  to  lease  and 

grant  ferries. 

40.  574.  An  act  in -relation  to  the  transportation  of  freight  on 

the  New-York  and- Erie  Railroad. 

41.  579.  An  mot  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land 

Office  to  grant  certain  lands  under  water. 

42.  283.  An  act  to  compel  the  Rochester  and  Syracuse  Railroad 

Company  to  construct  a  double  track  to  their  line  of 
road,  passing  through  Auburn,  Seneca  Falls,  Water- 
loo, Geneva,  and  Canandaigua. 

43.  287.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appraisal  of  pre-emptive  rights 

to  the  lands  covered  with  water  adjacent  to  the  city 
of  New- York. 

44.  294.  An  act  for  the  preservation  of  game  in  the  cohnties  of 

Suffolk,  Queens  and  Kings. 

*  * 

45.  293.  An  act  authorizing  the  common  council  of  the  city  of 

New-York,  to  repeal  section  twelfth,  of  title  four  of 
an  ordinance  passed  by  said  common  council,  and 
'approved  of  by  th*maytir,  entire  2B4  day  of  Febm- 
4ry,lM4. 

44.  804.  An  act  making  an  appi^priAtion  to  the  toedical  ^ 
ment  of  tha  Gnfrfttfty  6f  Btrihkh 


47.  316.  freamble  and  resolution  in  relation  to  erecting  a  mon- 

ument to  Gen.  Herkimer. 

48.  273.  An  art  to  aid  the  University  of  Hochester. 

49.  267.  An  act  for*  the  relief  of  the  heirs  or  legal  representa- 

tives of  the  late  Captain  John  Wood. 

W.  276.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled, "  An  act  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Oneida  county  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
passed  April  28, 1836." 

51.  275.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  An  act  to  authorize 

the  business  of  banking. 

52.  147.  An  At  to  amend  the  act  passed  l)ec.  7, 1847,  entitled 

"  Of  incorporation  of  villages,"  as  to  -the  village  of 
Fort  Edward,  Washington  county. 

53.  149.  An  act  for  the  laying  out  and  construction  of  a  road 

from  the  town  of  Johnsburgh,  Warren  county,  to  the 
town  of  Wells,  Hamilton  county. 

54.  159.  An  act  to  amend  an  art  providing  for  th6  construction 

of  a  road  from  Cannonsvllle,  to  Shehocking,  in  Dela- 
ware county. 

5$.  157.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  S.  Schuyler,  Marcus  Mai- 
lory  and  James  fit.  Schuyler. 

56.  172.  An  act  relating  to  excise. 

57.  165.  An  act  for  the  appraisal  and  payment  of  canal  damages 

to  Levi  Brown. 

58.  177.  An  act  to  extend  and  modify  an  act  to  provide  for  the 

incorporation  of  Insurance  Companies. 

59.  179.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re-appraisal  of  canal  damages 

and  payment  thereof  to  Benjamin  6.  Choate. 

60.  186.  An  act  concerning  the  public  lands  and  the  survey  and 

disposition  thereof  in  sixty  acre  lots,  free  of  charge 
to  actual  settlers. 

61.  An  act  making  appropriation  to  certain  academies. 

62.  19.  An  act  to  amend  the  Code  of  Procedure  in  relation  to 

appeals  from  the  supreme  court  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals. 
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63.  61.  An  act  for  the  licensing-  and  governing  of  the  pilots  of 

the  port  of  New-York  by  the  way  of  .Sandy  Hook. 

64.  308.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  13  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 

entitled  «  of  the  assessment  and,  collection  of  taxes." 

65.  387.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 

jurors  in  the  city  of  NewrYork,"  passed  December 
15, 1847. , 

66.  430.  An  act  to  prohibit  free  tickets  upon  railroads. 

67.  433.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 

for  the  election  of  certain  judicial  and  other  officers, 
and  to  fix  their  terms  of  office,"  jpssed  May  12, 
1847. 

68.  355.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Comptroller  to  return  to  the 

proper  owners,  certain  moneys  paid  under  protest  to 
the  health  commissioners  of  the  city  of  New-York, 
on  account  of  certain  ships  and  vessels. 

69.  438.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  abandonment  of  the  old  ca- 

nal in  the  village  of  Jordan,  Onondaga  county,  and 
for  the  relief  of  Horace  Dodge,  in  consequence  there- 
of. 

70.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 

act  in  relation  to  the  judiciary ." 

71.  246.  An  act  to  confirm  certain  acts  of  the  commissioners  of 

highways  of  the  town  of  Chautaugue,  in  the  county 
of  Chautauque. 

73.  An  act  to  aid  the  University  of  Rochester. 

74.  An  act  to  aid  the  Genesee  College. 

75.  An  act  in  relation  to  the  state  prisons  of  this  State. 

76.  An  act  in  relation  to  the  prison  farm  at  Sing  Sing. 

77.  An  act  directing  the  sentence  and  confinement  of  ceitain 
■  criminals  from  the  third  and  fifth  judicial  districts, 

in  the  Albany  and  Onondoga  county  penitentiaries, 
instead  of  a  state  prison. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  ot 
Washington  head  quarters,"  passed  April  10, 1850. 
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72.  286.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  purchasers  of  lands  from 

the  Oneida  Indians. 

73.  344.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hotehkiss  and  Smith,  and  their 

assignees. 

74.  351.  An  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  commissiouers 

to  investigate  the  claims  of  Hotehkiss  and  Smith, 
against  the  agent  of  the  Sing  Sing  prison,  and  arbi- 
trate and  settle  all  matters  of  difference  between  the 
said  agent  of  the  one  part}  and  said  Hotehkiss  and 
Smith  and  their  assignees  of  the  other. 

75.  414.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  Day. 

76.  231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  bail  of  Cornelius  M.  Bros- 

nan,  late  treasurer  of  the  county  of  Onondaga. 

77.  252.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appraisal  and  payment  of  ca- 

nal damages  to  James  H.  Hooker. 

78.  157.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  L.  Schuyler,  Marcus  Mal- 

lory,  and  James  H.  Schuyler. 

79.  507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Goodsell. 

80.  165.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reappraisal  and  payment  of 

canal  damages  to  Levi  Brown. 

81.  345.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appraisal  and  payment  of 

canal  damages  to  Charity  Van  Alstyne. 

82.  179.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reappraisal  and  payment  of 

canal  damages  to  Benjamin  L.  Choat. 

83.  288.  An  act  authorizing  the  payment  of  certain  moneys  to 

Polly  Powles  and  her  children. 

84.  596.  An  act  providing  for  the  appointment  and  designating 

the  duties  of  commissioners  of  police  of  the  city  of 
New-York. 

85.  597.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  passed  May  10, 1845,  entitled 

"  An  act  to  incorporate  the  trustees  and  associates  of 
the  Brooklyn  Benevolent  Society." 

86.  598.  An  act  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  penalties  for  vio- 

lations of  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  against  unau- 
thorized banking,  and  the  circulation  of  certain  notes 
or  evidences  of  debt  issued  by  banks. 
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•Assembly  Bill  recommitted  for  amendment. 

An  aot  to  authorize  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  town 
of  Wilna,  to  lay  out  a  public  highway,  lew  than  three 
rods  wide. 

Assembly  Bill  recommitted  to  the  committee  on  Claims. 

An  aot  to  provide  for  the  appraisement  and  payment  to  James 
McCabe  of  the  damages  incurred  by  him  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  the  eanal  boat,R.  P.  Hunt,  by  the  breaking 
of  the  weigh  look  in  the  city  of  Albany. 

Assembly  Bills;  third  readings  laid  on  the  table. 

An  act  to  vest  in  the  court  of  sessions  power  to  lease  and  grant 
ferries  and  respecting  leases  of  ferries. 

An  act  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  the  Library  money  in 
certain  cases  to  the  payment  of  teacher's  wages  by  a  vote 
of  the  district  meeting. 

Assembly  Bills  lost  on  third  readings  and  motion'  to  reconsider  IM 

on  the  table. 

An  act  for  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  Chauncey  Smith, 
late  agent  of  the  Sing  Sing  Prison. 

An  act  authorizing  the  Bainbridge  and  Lanesborb'  steamboat 
navigation  company  to  improve  the  ftasquehannah  river 
from  Bainbridge  to  the  State  line. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  exempt  from  sale  on  execution  the 
homestead  of  a  householder  having  a  family. 

Senate  Bills  not  reported  from  Standing  Committees. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Alleghany 
to  regulate  the  salary  of  the  district  attorney  of  such 
county. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Governor  to  procure  copies  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  courts  of  appeals  lor  the  purposes  of  ex- 
change. 
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An  act  to  authorize  .Roger  Patterson  to  hold  and  convey  real 
estate. 

Proposed  amendment  of  the  constitution  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  money  at  elections. 

Senate  Bill  lost  on  third  reading;  motion  to  reconsider  laid  on  table* 

An  act  in  relation  to  officers  having  charge  of  highways  and  to 
the  labor  assessed  thereon. 

Semite  Bill  referred  to  select  committees  to  report  complete  and  not 

reported  from  such  committees. 

An  act  to  amend  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  grants  of  land 
under  water. 

Senate  BUI  reported  as  proper  to  be  referred  to  report  complete  find 

not'so  referred. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  town*  of  Avon  and  Caledonia  in  the 
county  of  Livingston  to  defend  a  certain  suit  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses  thereof  in  the  event  of  its  deter- 
mination. 


SbtAtt  0t  Vetoes?*?** 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  criminal  statistics  of 

the  State  of  New-York. 

Sxcktaby'b  Office,     ) 
Albany,  March  19,  1851.  } 

'lb  the  Speaker  of  the  Jis$embly : 

Sol — I  hare  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  my  annual  report  re- 
lating to  criminal  convictions  in  the  State  during  the  year  1860. 

Very]  respectfully, 

CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN, 

•       Secretary  of  State. 
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REPORT. 


STATE  OP  NEW-YORK, 

Sscketakt's  Otfice,     ) 
Albany y  March  18,  1861.  J 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  aet  re- 
specting convictions  in  criminal  courts,  and  to  procure  statistical  in- 
formation concerning  convicts/'  passed  April  26,  1839,  I  transmit 
herewith  the  annexed  tables,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  clerks  and 
sheriffs  of  the  several  countidf  in  the  State,  made  during  the  year 
1860.  * 

Table  A  exhibits  the  number  of  convictions  for  criminal  offences 
in  courts  of  record  in  the  several  counties  during  the  year.  In  .this 
table  the  court  and  term  at  which  the  convictions  were  had,  the  of- 
fence and  the  sentence  are  given. 

The  sentences  upon  these  convictions  were : 

To  be  hung, 3 

State  prison,  • . .  •  * • 536 

House  of  refuge, 66 

Imprisonment  in  penitentiary,  jail,  or  local  prison,  301 

Fine  and  imprisonment, ,  * ...♦.♦  49 

Pine, 526 

^Suspended,  &c, .••...«.........•  76 

The-  sentence  upon  the  conviction  for  one  of  the  capital  offences, 
which  was  for  murder,  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  in  the  Stilt 
prison  during  life. 

Of  the  sentences  to  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison,  six  were 
pardoned;  of  which  two  were  upon  con viction  of  grand  larceny,  two 
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• 
of  burglary,  3d  degree*  one  of  perjury,  and  one  of  subornation  of 

perjury.    The  ratio  of  pardons  to  convictions,  is  as  1  to  89.33.    In 

the  yw  1849,  there  were  three  pardons,  and  the  ratio  was  as  1  to 

181.66. 

Table  B  is  an  abstract  of  table  A,  and  shows  in  a  condensed  form 
the  number  of  convictions  for  each  offence,  in  the  several  counties  in 
the  State,  during  the  year. 

Table  C  exhibits  the  number  of  males  and  females  and  a  classifi- 
♦cation  of  offence,  for  which  convictions  were  had,  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  these  convictions  was  1,552,  of  which  1,468  were 
of  males,  and  84  were  females.  Offences  against  the  person,  397  ; 
males,  385  ;  females,  12.  Offences  against  property,  with  violence, 
199 ;  males,  196 ;  females  3.  Offences  against  property,  without 
violence,.  521 ,  males,  479  ;  females,  42.  Offence  against  the  cur- 
rency, 25  ;  all  males.  Offences  not  included  in  the  foregoing,.  410  ; 
males,  383 ;  females,  27. 

1 
The  ratio  of  the  conviction  of  females  to  those  of  males,  is  as  1 

to  17.476.     In  the  year  1849,  the  ratio  was  as  1  to  15.287. 

Table  D  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  convictions 
in  the  courts  of  record  for  the  twenty-one  years,  commencing  with 
1830,  and  ending  with  1850,  with  a  classification  of  the  offences,  and 
the,number  of  convictions  for  each  offence  in  each  year.  From  this 
table  it  appears  that  the  least  number  of  convictjons  in  any  one  year 
was  in  the  year  1834,  being  869 ;  and  the  greatest  number  in  any 
year  was  in  1845,  being  1,689,  nearly  two  to  one  of  the  former  yea*. 

The  number  of  convictions  in  1849,  was  1,631,  being  less  by  21 
than  the  number  in  1850. 

Table  £  contains  abstracts  of  the  reports  from  sheriffs  of  the  dif- 
ferent counties,  of  the  convictions  in  courts  of  record  during  the  year 
1860.  This  table  shows  the  number  reported,  their  sex,  age,  social 
relations,  nativity,  degree  of  education,  and  other  details,  in  the  sev- 
eral counties,  arranged  alphabetically. 

A  condensed  form  of  these  abstracts  is  given  in  table  marked  F. 
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The  number  reported  is, .... . •  1 ,12 1 

Males, . 1,051 

Females, , .  70 

Under  15  years  of  age, 37 

From  15  to  21  years  of  age, 234 

From  21  to  25  years  of  age, 225 

From  25  to  30  years  of  age, 156 

From  30  to  40  years  of  age, ^ ..... .  180 

From  40  to  50  years  of  age, 100 

From  50  to  60  years  of  age, 47 

Over  60  years  of  age, 15 

Unknown  and  not  reported,.  •••• 228 

Married, .'. 413 

Hare  children,  • 162 

Single, .' 53& 

Not  reported  and  unknown, 170 

Natives  of  the  United  States, 608 

Natives  of  foreign  countries, 386 

Not  reported  and  unknown, • 127 

Can  read  and  write, • 687 

Can  read  only, 86 

Cannot  read  or  write, ••...•.•••..  215 

Not  reported  and  unknown, 133 

Had  religious  instruction, 215 

Had  no  religious  instruction,  but  few  reported. 

Parents  living, 341 

Father  living, 83 

Mother  living, 125 

Parents  dead, 307 

Not  reported  and  unknown, * .  261 

Convicted  before, •••••••••• 105 

Never  before  convicted, ••«••• 625 

Not  reported  and  unknown, •• ....  391 

Temperate, 493 

Intemperater  ..••• •»••• 484 

Not  reported  and  unknown, ••••.  144 

Colored, 43 

The  number  of  convictions  reported  by  sheriffs)  is  431  less  than 
the  number  reported  by  the  county  clerks.    This  difference  arises 
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from-  neglect,  and  apparent  disregard  of  the  law  requiring  the 
.ports  to  be  made,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  sheriffs.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  excuse  for  this  negligence,  as  letters  of  instruction  hare 
been  written  to  every  sheriff  in  the  State,  whose  reports  have  not 
been  duly  received  at  this  office,  and  ample  time  has  been  given  them 
*  to  gather  the  information  required  by  the  law,  to  be  given,  and  to  re- 
port accordingly.  No  reports  have  been  received  from  the  sheriffs  of 
the  counties  of  Delaware,  Richmond,  Rockland,  Steuben,  Suffolk  and 
Westchester. '  The  reports  of  the  sheriffs  of  one  or  two  other  coun- 
ties, are  so  meagre,  that  but  little  information  can  be  gathered  from 
them,  as  will  be  seen  by  examining  table  E. 

Heretofore  the  reports  of  the  sheriffs  have  been  made,  or  intended 
to  be  made,  pursuant  to  a  form,  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
given  in  a  circular  according  to  the  directions  in  section  9,  of  the  act 
of  J839.  But  the  misconception  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  sheriffs, 
of  the  information  required  to  be  given  by  them,  and  the  inadvertency 
of  others  has-  caused  much  unnecessary  correspondence,  and  a  conse- 
quent expense  in  postage,  as  well  as  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
reports.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  I  recommend  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  be  directed  to  cause  blanks  to  be  prin|ed  for  sheriffs'  re- 
ports, according  to  a  form  which  shall  seem  to  be  able  to  comprise 
all  the  information  sought,  and  to  furnish  the  sheriffs  of  the  several 
counties  with  them. 

The  copies  of  the  apt  of  1399,  and  the  accompanying  instructions, 
.which  were  printed  for  distribution  among  country  clerks  and  sheriffs, 
'  according  to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  have  been  distributed.    It 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  have  others  printed  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  them  by  clerks. and  sheriffs.    ' 

Table  G  shows  the  occupations  of  persons  convicted  in  courts  of 
record. 

Table  H  is  an  abstract  of  the  returns  made  by  the  clerks  of  crimi- 
nal courts  of  record,  pursuant  to  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1839, 
before  mentioned,  showing  the  number  of  indictments  tried  at  each. 
court;  the  number  of  those  on  which  convictions  were  had;  of  those 
on  which  the  defendants  were  acquitted;  of  those  on  which  the  jury 
did  not  agree;  the  number  of  persons  convicted  on  confession,  and  of 
those  discharged  without  trial. 
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Table  I  is  a  summary  of  the  preceding  table,  in  which  the  results 
of  the  tetariM  from  fhe  setetat  counties  are  given,  with  the  totals  of 
the  several  columns.  -  =.  •.  i  ■  : 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  indict- 
ments tried,  was.  ....... •.•••„,•••«  »^«  1,310 

Number  on  which  convictions  were  had,  .-..*.  819 
Number  on  which  defendants  .were  acquitted,  ♦ .  414 
Number  on  which  jury  did  not  agree, ..*.  *.. ...  •  •  17 
Number  of  persons  convicted  on  confession, . . . .  664 
Number  of  indictments  on  which  persons  were 
discharged  without  trial,... •«.«.• .«..., .....,.*.     660 

By  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  1839,  before  mentioned,  the 
clerks  of  all  the  counties  were  required  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  copierf  of  all  certificates  of  convictions  made  by  &>ffirts  rf 
special  sessions,  which1  should  be  filed  with  such  clerks. 
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Table  E  is  condensed  from  these  copies,  and  exhibits  the  number 
of  convictions  in  each  month  during  the  year  1860,  in  the  several 
counties  in  the  State;  the  sexes  6f  the  convicts;  the  offence  and  the 
sentence,  under  the  names  of  the  respective  counties.  ' 

Table  L  is  a  summary  of  the  same  returns  in  whieh  the  results  in 
each  county  are  givpn. 

4  The  whole  number  of  convictions, ......  4,124 

Males,...*... 3,699 

Females, • ..........     426 

Convictions  for  assault  and  battery, 1,863 

Convictions  for  petit  larceny, 2^248 

Convictions  for  trespass.......   •••••.••.•••  .     13 

The  number  of  convictions  in  courts  of  special  sessions  in  1849, 
was  3,874,  being  260  less  than  in  1850. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  these  convictions  in 
each  year,  daring  the  eleven  years  beginning  with  1840,  and  ending 
with  1860,  together  with  the  number  of  males  and  females  convicted 
4n  each  year.  .  .  »       .  . 
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Year.  WholsHo.      Males.       Ftatles*. 

In  1840, 2,680  3,229  381 

1841,....'. 3,064  2,687  427 

1842,.. 2,741  2,356  386 

1843, 3,174  2,809  366 

1844, 3,380  2,916  466. 

1845, 3,374  2,856  518 

1846,.... 3,184  2,748  436 

1847, ....  3,179  2,639  640 

1848, 3,387  2,894  493 

1849, 3,074  3,353  *  621 

1850, 4,124  3,699  426 

By  section  5,  of  the  act  of  1839,  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  in 
which  the  several  cities  in  the  State  were  situated,  were  required  to 
make  reports  respecting  persons  convicted  in  courts  of  special  ses- 
sions similar  to  the  reports  required  respecting  persons  convicted  in 
courts  of  record.  The  cities  in  the  State  at  that  time,  were  Albany, 
Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Hudson,  New-York,  Rochester,  Schenectady,  Troy, 
.  and.  Utica.  Since  then  the  cities  of  Auburn,  Oswego  and  Syracuse, 
have  been  incorporated. 

As  much  the  greater  proportion  of  convictions  for  minor  offences 
takes  place  in  the  cities,  and  as  the  information  derived  from  the 
sheriffs'  reports  concerning  persons  convicted  of  those  offences  is  im- 
portant, showing  in  a  great  degree  the  relations  of  society  to  crime, 
I  deem  it  important  that  such  reports  should  be  made  for  all  the  cities 
in  the  State.  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  section  5  of 
the  act  of  1839,  be  so  amended  as  to  include  the  cities  last  named. 

Table  M  is  a  consolidation  of  the  reports  received  from  the  sheriffs, 
giving  the  results  for  each  city,  as  specified  in  the  law,  except  the 
cities  of  Hudson,  Rochester  and  Utica,  in  respect  to  which  no  re- 
ports have  been  received  from  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  of  Colum- 
bia, Monroe  and  Oneida. 

• 
Table  N  is  an  abstract  of  these  reports  showing  the  number  re- 
ported, the  sex,  age,  social  relations,  nativity,  degree  of  instruction, 
&c,  of  persons  convicted.  The  number  reported  is  3,167,  of  which 
2,664  were  males,  and  603  were  females.  The  number  of  natives 
of  the  United  States  convicted  1,080,  being  as  1  to  2.923,  to  the 
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-whole  number.  There  were  1,06$  natives  of  Ireland,  being  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  coaricted,  including  Ireland,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number.of  convictions: 

Table  O  shows  the  occupations  of  persons  convicted  at  courts  of 
special  sessions. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Offences  against  property  >  without  violence. 

Accessary  to  grand  hvcpiqr^. •....». 

Arson, • . 
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(  E.  ) — Continued. 
LEWIS  COUNTY. 


Number  reported, , 

Males,  •...•••••.••••. 

26  to  30  years  of  age, . . 
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•Natives  of  United  States, 
Can  read  and  write,.  • . . 
Cannot  read  or  write,  . . , 
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Before  convicted. 

Never  convicted  before)  , 
Colored,  .  • 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY, 


Number  reported, . , , 

Males, .......  ...•., 

From  25  to  30  years  of  age, 
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Before  convicted, 
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PUTNAM  COUNTT. 


Somber  reported,  ••••••••••••••••.•••  ••••••••••< 

Orer  60  do  < 

Married, 

Hare  children^  .......... 

Hatiretof  United  States, 

Can  read  and  write, 

Parent! dead, ........ 

Intemperate, , 

Colored. 
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E.— (COFTIHUKD.  Y 

SARATOGA  COUNTY. 


Number  reported,. ........ 

Males, 

From  15  to  21  years  of  age, 
do    26  to  30  do 

do    30  to  40  do 

Married)  ••.••••••«.*••»• 

Single, 

Have  children,  •«•••,.,•••• 

Natives  of  United  States,. . . 
do  Ireland,  ....... 

Can  read  and  write, 

Cannot  read  or  write, 

Mother  living,  ••••••••••• 

Parentsjdead,  ..*»..•...,... 
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E.— (COJITIH  U1U>.  Y 

SARATOGA  COUNTY. 
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do    30  to  40  do 
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Single, •...•••••.• 

Have  children,  .*..,. 
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Mother  living,  .  # 
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SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 


Number  reported, 
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Single, 
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Mother  living,  - 
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Intemperate, 
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E.**-^Cohtih  USD. ) 
WAYNE  COtFNTY. 


Number  reported,  • 

Males, .  • 

From  15  to  21  do 
do  26  to  30  do 
do  30  to  40  do 
do     40  to  60  do 


Single, 

Natives  of  United  States, 
Can  read  and  write,  .  ♦ . . 
Cannot  read  or  write,.  •  •  • 
Had  religious  instruction, 
Parents  living,  ••••••••• 

Before  convicted, , 

Never  before  convicted,  • 

Temperate,. •  •  • 

Intemperate,. . . » 
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WESTCHESTER  COUHTY. 


Jfnmber  reported, 

MilM, 

From  15  to  21  years  of  age,  . 
•Natives  of  United  States,    . . . 

Can  re&d  only, ,„  ,. 

.Cannot  read  or  mite, 

Before  convicted, 

Colored, 
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E-— (Cdimwrao.) 
YATES  «OUNTY. 
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Number  reported. 

Hales, 

Under  16  years  of  age,  , . 
From  15  to  21     do 
do     30  to  40    do     ... 

Single, 

Natives  of  United  Slates, . 

do      Ireland, 

Can  read  and  write, 

Cannot  read  or  write, .... 

Temperate, 

Had  religious  instruction,. 
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(  G.  ) 

OCCUPATIONS 

Of  ptnms  convicted  in  court*  of  rtcwd during  the  ytor  1860. 

Artist,  1 ;  bakers,  6  ;  baggage  boy  i  1  ;  barbers,  12  •  basket  maker, 
1 ;  barkeepers,  2;  bawdy  housekeeper,  1 ;   bookbinder,  1 ;  book- 
keeper, 1 ;   bootmakers,  2  ;  boatmen,  19 ;   blacksmiths,  30 ;  brass 
founders,  2 ;  brickmakers,  3 ;  bowling  alley  keepers,  2 ;  brushmaker, 
1 ;  butchers,  12  ;  canal  drivers,  4  ;  cabinet  makers  8 ;  cab  drivers 
3 ;  cartmen,  7  ;    carpenters,  37  j  carrier,  1 ;  caulkers,  2  ;   carriage 
maker,  1 ;  carvers,  2 ;  chairmakers,  3  ;   cloth  folder,  1 ;   collier,  1  • 
-contractor,  1 j  coach  trimmer,  1 ;  coffin  maker,  1 ;  cigar  makers,  3  • 
-drcusnian,  1 ;  clerks,  18  ;   cooks,  12 ;  coopers,  12;  copper  smith, 
1  ;  distillers,  2  ;  dock  builder,  I  ;  dress  makers,  3  ;  dyer,  1 ;  editor, 
1 ;   engravers  2 ;   engineer,  1 ;    farrier,  1 ;   fifer,  1  ;  firemen,  2 ; 
•fishermen,  2  ;  farmers,  97 ;  grocers, 28  ;  gunsmith,  1 ;  goldsmith,  1 ; 
harness  makers,  3  ;  hatters,  4 ;  hostler,  1 ;   housekeeper,  1 ;   house- 
wives, 4  ;  japanner,  1 ;  jeweller,  1  j   laborers,  218 ;   lawyers,  4 ; 
loafers,  8 ;  masons,  10 ;  mat  maker,  1 ;  machinists,  8  ;  mariner,  J  • 
mechanics,  3  ;  merchants,  13  ;  millers,  2 ;  minister,  1  ;   moulders 
10 ;  morrocco  dresser,  1 ;  nail  makers,  2 ;  no  occupation,  70  ;  opti- 
cian, 1 ;  ©ystermen,  2  ;   painters,  12  ;   paper  teller,  1  •  paper  'ma- 
kers, 2  ;  paper  box  maker,  1 ;  pedlers,  13 ;  plainer,  1 ;  plasterer,  1  • 
policeman  2 ;  porter  house  keeper,  1 ;  prostitutes,  11 ;  pump  maker' 
1 ;  printers,  8 ,  physicians,  3  ;  saddler,  1 ;  shoemakers,  32 ;  saifas, 
22 ;  sail  makers,  2  ;  seamstresses,  3  j  spinners,  4 ;  eporring.aMm,!  • 
servants,  14  ;   stone  cutters,  4  ;   soldiers  3  ;   speculator,  1 ;   tailors 
19 ;  tailoress,  1 ;  tackle  block  maker,  1 ;  tavern  keepers,  36  ;  tan- 
ners, 4 ;  teamsters,  4  ;   tinman,  1 ;  thief,  1 ;   teacher,  1 ;  tool  ma- 
kers, 2  ;  umbrella  makers,  1  j  takaetra/46;  varnisher,  1 ;  villain, 
1 ;  waiters,  8;  washing,  1 ;   watchmakers,  4 ;  weavers,  5  ;  wheel- 
wrights,  3;  total,  1,121. 
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AN  ABSTRACT 


Of  the  returns  made  by  the  clerks  of  the  criminal  courts  of  recordy 
pursuant  to  the  2d  section  of  the  act  of  the  26th  of  April,  1839, 
showing  the  number  of  indictments  tried  at  each  courts  the  number 

i  those  on  which  convictions  were  had,  of  those  on  which  the  defen- 
ds were  acquitted,  and  on  which  the  jury  did  not  agree,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  convicted  on  confession,  and  of  those  discharged  with- 
out trial  during  the  year  1860. 


ALBANY  COUNTY. 


January  general  sessions, 

May  do  

January  oyer  and  terminer, . . .  • 
March  do  • .  • . 

June  do  •  •  • . 

August  mayor's  court, • 

September        do        • 

October  do         

September  court  of  sessions, .  • . 
November  do 

November  oyer  and  terminer,  •  • 


7 
2 
7 
1 
1 


•  • 


i 

3 

4 
1 


27 


6 
2 
3 
1 


•  •  •  • 


1 
2 

4 

1 


19 


8 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


2 

7 


3 
2 
2 
1 


6 
3 


26 


•  •  •  • 

21 
3 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  < 

3 


•  •  •  • 


4 
20 
40 

92 


ALLEGANY  COUNTY. 


Febraary  court  of  sessions,. . 
April  over  and  terminer, .... 
September        do  .... 

October  court  of  sessions^ . . . 
December  oyer  and  terminer, 


•  •  • 


3 
3 
4 
6 
3 

18 


3 
1 
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»  •  • 


11 


1 
1 
1 

3 
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•  •  • 


•  •  • 


1 
11 

14 
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BROOME  COUNTY. 


8 


I  .! 


June  court  of  sessions, 

September  oyer  and  terminer, . . 
NoTember  general  sessions, 
December  oyer  and  terminer, .  • 


§  • 


•  • 
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2 
7 
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13 
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2 
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88 
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•  •  •  • 


March  general  sessions, 

September  oyer  and  terminer) . . . . 
October  general  sessions, 


CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY. 

3 


6 

4 
5 


14 


•  •  •  • 


2 
4 
1 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•ST 
I 

ill 
111 

to 


6 

1 


•  •  •  •» 


•  •  • 


1 

6 
1 


CAYUGA  COUNTY. 


March  court  of  sessions, 

May  oyer  and  terminer, 

September  court  of  sessions,. 
November  oyer  and  terminer, . 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


3 
1 


3 
1 


CHAUTAUQUE  COUNTY. 


February  oyer  and  terminer,, 
do      general  sessions,. . . 

May  oyer  and  terminer, 

July  court  of  sessions,.. ... . 

September  oyer  and  terminer, 


2 
3 


8 


2 
2 


*  »  •  • 


1 
3 


3 

2 

13 
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•  «  •  • 


18 


4 
1 
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11 


1 
3 
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CHSMHSG  COUNTY. 
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CHENANGO  COUNTY. 


February  court  of  sessions. 
April  oyer  and  terminer, 
Jane  do 

September    do 
December     do 


2 

1 
2 
7 

12 

1 

.... 

6 

7 

1 

1 
2 

5 

2 

2 
1 

3 

3 

CLINTON  COUNTY. 


February  oyer  and.  terminer, . 
July  '*> 

.Ha;  «onrt.o£  J 


5  I     3 
2       2 

6  |   a 

*,... 

3 

3 

3  ..:. 

6 

:.£ 

18  1    7 

6    .... 

8 

8 

COLOMBIA  COUNTY. 


April  oyer -and  termuer, 

June  gener.i  sessions,  ... 
"Otteber  oyer  end'  terminer,, . 
November  genera)  i 


3 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
3 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

2 

"i' 

7 

4 

2 

l 

6 

3 
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CORTLAND  COUNTY. 


Januaty  court  of  session*, 
March  oyer  and  terminer, 
June  do 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 
June  oyer  and  terminer* . .  I     II     1 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY. 


Mhcu  oyer  tod  tciiuiiMT) 
Jiifce  do 

do 


36 
2 

7 


44 


16 
2 

7 


25 


19 


19 


•  •  •  • 


ERIE  COUNTY. 


January  court  of  sessions,. . 
do      oyer  and  terminer, 
April  do 

nIafCu'fecofcctara  court)  •  •  •  • 
May  do 

May  court  of  sessions,  ..*... 
June  oyer  and  terminer,. , .  • 
September    do 
October  general  sessions,. . . 
July  recorder's  court, ...... 

September      do         

December  oyer  and  terminer,  . . .  • 
December  recorder's  court, 


•  •>••• 


2 

19 

6 

26 


10 

|  6 

4 

•  •  < 

1  « 

6 

2 

.... 

2 

•  •  < 

I  9 

4 

9 

4 

5 

.  •  < 

1  • 

2 

23 

16 

7 

•  •  i 

1  • 

5 

19 

14 

4 

.  .  i 

1  • 

4 

16 

6 

9 

•  .  t 

1  • 

2 

7 

3 

4 

•  •  < 

1  • 

3 

6 
10 

3 

6 

2 
3 

•  •  4 

»  • 

8 

15 

12 

3 

•  •  1 

►  • 

5 

13 

10 

3 

.  •  < 

►  • 

20 

11 

10 

1 

.•  •  « 

►  • 

9 

4 

3 

1 

•  .  i 

►  • 

3 
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92 

48 

•  •  .  • 

70 

■ 

s^ 

, 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  .  •  • 
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H, — (Cohtutukd.) 
ESSEX  COUNTY. 


January  oyer  and  terminer) . , 
April  court  of  sessions, 
July  oyer  and  terminer, . .  •  •  < 
September  court  of  sessions,. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


February  oyer  and  terminer, 
September  court  of  sessions, 


1 

7 

1 
2 

5 

•  •  •  • 

8 

-■ES353 

3 

5 

1 

•  •  •  • 

FULTON  COUNTY. 


April  court  of  sessions, 

May  do  

September  oyer  and  teminer,. .  .. 


4 
6 
1 


2 
5 
1 


8 


2 


GENESEE  COUNTY. 


5    .... 


2 


2 


2 


Jane  oyer  and  terminer, 
March  do 

February  general  sessions, 
August  do 

October  oyer  and  terminer, 
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GREENE  COUNTY. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

(None  reported.) 
HERKIMER  COUNTY. 


January  court  of  sessions, . , 
April  oyer  mnd  terminer, . . . , 
September        do 
October  court  of  sessions, . . . 
December  oyer  and  terminer, 


7 

2 

5 

6 

a 

1 

1 

4 

i 

1 

1 

.... 

6 

3 

2 

« 

4 

3 

1 

20 

9 

11 

1 

14 

m^ 



■    i 

= 

i 

BOM 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 


March  court  of  sessions,,.. 
April  oyer  and  terminer,  . . . 
September         do  .... 

November  general  sessions, . 
December  oyer  and  terminer, 


5 

2 

3 

9 

5 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

7 

1 

3 

2 

2 

9 

5 

6 

1 

29 

13 

13 

3 

12 

1 

.    ..  . 

KINGS  COUNTY. 


[Asmuhli 


January  city  court  of  Brooklyn,. , 
February        do  do     .. 

February  oyer  and  terminer, 

April  do  

March  court  of  sessions, .  ♦  •  •  • . .  • 

June  oyer  and  terminer, 

Sfcicb-ehy  court  of  Brooklyn,. . . 
April  do 

June  do 

October  court  of  sessions, 

November  oyer  and  terminer, 
October  city  court  of  Brooklyn 
December  do 


3 

8 
a 


o 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


>»• 


2 
12 
6 
2 
6 


3 
3 
7 

13 
3 
9 

17 


82 


V 

h 

a* 

d 

o 

• 
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2 

10 
4 
2 
3 
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3 
3 

7 
4 
1 
7 
16 


62 


h 

•5s 
*& 

e 


8 
2 


17 


i 


.a  2. 

8 

o 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  * 


•  •  •  • 


1 

2 

4 
2 
3 
2 


4 
3 


23 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 
* 
2 

•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


10 


LEWIS  COUNTY. 


May  oyer  and  termwet, 

October  general  sessions^. ...... 

December  oyer  and  terminer,  . . . . 


1 
2 


1 
1 


2 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 


•  •  •  « 

acsss 


•  •  • 


January  oyer  and  terminer, 
Mbrcb  court  of  sessions, 
May  oyer  and  terminer, .  • 
Oetober  court  of  seasions, 


•  •••  •  •  • « 


4 

2 

1 

1 

r  6 

6 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

3 

2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

3 

15 

8 

4 

2 

12 
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1 
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MADISON  COUNTY. 


d 
ei 

8 


•a 

a 

o 


January  court  of  sessions, . . 
April  oyer  and  terminer, . . . 
May  court  of  sessions, 
Madison  oyer  and  terminer,, 


o 


] 
1 


o 


> 

a 
o 


9 


O 


1 
1 


•a 
a  . 

0)   • 
w  «« 

*2 
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MONROE  COUNTY. 


February  oyer  and  terminer, 

March  court  of  sessions, 

May  oyer  and  terminer, 

September  court  of  eesssions,  .... 
November  oyer  and  terminer, . . . . 
December  general  sessions, 


3 
21 

3 
17 


18 


62 


2 

10 
2 
8 


13 
35 


11 
1 
9 


5 


26 


O 

a 
■a 
3 


© 
©  ho 

o 


a 
o 


>  . 

8.2 
-2 


o 


1 
1 
1 


•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  ■  • 


•  ■  • 


19 
3 
8 

4 
10 


44 


"2 

o  ■»  a 

Hi 

iff 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 


1 

3 
1 
3 
4 

12 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 


September  court  of  sessions,, 
June  oyer  and  terminer,, 
November  do 


1 
1 

3 

•  «  •  • 

1 
1 

'| 

•  •  •  • 

1 

• 

•  •  •  • 

2 

6 

2 

3 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •«  • 

4 

' 

J 
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NEW-YORK. 


[A*s 


mmem 


January  court  of  sessions,  ..,..•• 

do        oyer  and  terminer, . .  • . . 

February  general  sessions,  ...... 

March  do  ...... 

April  oyer  and  terminer,  •  • 

April  general  sessions,* . .  • 

June  do 

July  do  

August  do • 

September       do  •.... 

do        oyer  and  terminer, 

October  court  of  sessions, 

November  oyer  and  terminer, 

do        court  of  sessions, 

December  do 
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NIAGARA  COUNTY. 
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ONEIDA  COUNTY, 


nw 


t  • 


January  court  of  sessions,...', 

March  recorder's  court, 

March  oyer  and  terminer} . . , 

May  court  of  sessions, 

June  oyer  and  terminer,. . . .  < 
September  court  of  sessions,. 
October  oyer  and  terminer, . . 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY. 


February  oyer  «nd  terminer,. 
April  court  of  sessions, . . . . 
October  oyer  and  terminer, . . 
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ONTARIO  COUNTY. 
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April  do  . . .  •  • 

August ..  do  .  ••  •• 

November  eyfer  and.tapodner. ,  • 
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ORANGE  COUNTY. 
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ORLEANS  COUNTY. 


January  oyer  and  terminer) 

March  court  of  sessions, 

June  do  • . 

September  oyer  and  terminer,. .  • . 
December  court  of  sessions,. . . . . . 
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OSWEGO  COUNTY. 


March  recorder's  court, .... 
May  do        .... 

February  oyer  and  terminer, 
April  general  sessions, . . . . . 
June  oyer  and  terminer,. . .  • , 
August  recorder's  court,  •  •  • , 
October  general  sessions,.  • . 
November  recorder's  court,. 
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OTSEGO  COUNTY. 


March  court  of  sessions, 

June  do 

September  oyer  and  terminer, . . . . 

December  do 


PUTNAM  COUNTY. 


January  general  sessions, 
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QUEENS  COUNTY. 


March  oyer  and  terminer,  . . 
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November        do 
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RENSSELAER  COUNTY. 
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RICHMOND  COUNTY. 
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SCHOHARIE  COUNTY. 
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SENECA  COUNTY. 


January  court  of  stations,.  , 

April  oyer  and  terminer,  . . . 

October  court  of  sessions,. . 

do      oyer  and  terminer, 


STEUBEN  COUNTY. 


March  court  of  sessions, 
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September  court  of  sessions, 
November  oyer  and  terminer. 
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SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 


March  court  of  sessions, 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 


February  court  of  sessions, . 
May  oyer  and  terminer,. . . , 
September  general  sessions, 
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ULSTER  COUNTY. 


April  oyer  and  terminer, 
June  court  of  sessions,. . 
October  oyer  and  terminer, 
October  general  sessions, 


WARREN  COUNTY. 


April  court  of  sessions, ; . .  j     3 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 
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WAYNE  COUNTY. 
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WESTCHESTER  COUNTY. 
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WYOMING  COUNTY. 


Febru.ry  oyer  .ad  terminer, 1        1     3i    1 

Jon.  do  2       2    ,      1  j     5 

Octnber  do 
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YATES  COUNTY. 
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Albany, , 

Allegany, , . . , 
Broome, 

Cattaraugus, . 

Cayngn, 

Chautauqne,  . 

Chenango, . . . 

Clinton, 

Columbia, 
Cortland,.... 
Delaware, ... 
Dotcbess, 

Erie, 

Eaaex, 

Franklin,... 

Fulton, 

Genesee, .... 

Greene, 

Hamilton, . . . 
Herkimer, ... 
Jeffenton,.    .. 
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COUNTIES. 


Monroe, 

Montgomery} 
New-York, . . 
Niagara,  .... 

Oneida, 

Onondaga,,.. 

Ontario, 

Orange, 

Orleans,  .... 
Oswego, 

Otsego, < 

Putnam,  . ... 
Queens, 
Rensselaer, . . 
Richmond,  .  . . 
Rockland, . . . 
Saratoga,.  . .. 
Schenectady, . 
Schoharie,... 

Seneca, 

St.  Lawrence, 
Steuben, 

Suffolk, 

Sullivan, 

Tioga, 

Tompkins, . .  • 

Ulster, 

Warren, 

Washington, . 
Wayne, ..... 
Westchester, . 
Wyoming, .  • . 
Yates, 
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(L.  ) 

ABSTRACT 

Of  table  K,  in  which  the  whole  number  of  convictions  in  courts  of 
special  sessions,  in  each  county  t  during  the  year  I860,  the  number 
of  males  and  females,  and  the  whole  number  of  offences  of  each 
description  are  given. 


Albuj, 

Allegany, 

Broome, 

Cattaraugus, . 

Cayuga, 

Chaulauque, . 
Chemung, . . . 
Chenango, . . . 

Clinton, 

Colombia, 
Cortland,.... 
JDelavfare, 
Dutchess,  . . . . 

Erie, 

Essex, 

Franklin,... 

Folton, 

Genesee, .... 

Greene, 

Hamilton, . . . 
Herkimer, 
Jefferson,.   .. 

Kings, 

Lewis, 

Livingston, . . 
Madison, .... 


318 
12 
10 
9 
37 
18 


11 
27 


51 
600 
12 
29 
10 
11 


48 
537 
12  . 
29  . 

10  . 

11  . 


20 
13 


18 
2 


213  . 

7  . 
14  . 


135 
2  . 
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L. — (Continued.) 


counties 


Monroe,.. ... 
Montgomery, 
New- Y  ork, . . 
Niagara,  . . . . 

Oneida, 

Onondaga, . . 
Ontario, 

Orange, 

Orleans, 
Oswego, 

Otsego, 

Putnam,  . ... 
Queens, 
Rensselaer, . . 
Richmond, . . 
Rockland, . . . 
Saratoga,.  . . . 
Schenectady, , 
Schoharie, . . . 

Seneca, 

St.  Lawrence, 
Steuben, 

Suffolk, 

Sullivan, . . . . 

Tioga, 

Tompkins, . , 
Ulster, 

Warren, 

Washington, , 

Wayne, 

Westchester, , 
Wyoming, .  # 
Yates, 

Total, . . 


0 

I 


47 
13 
1515 
27 
41 
276 
43 
97 
26 
44 

5 

4 
36 
52 
25 
20 
24 
28 
18 
11 
51 
21 
22 

3 
17 
17 
23 

2 
25 
31 
29 
18 

6 


■a 
g 


43 
13 
1264 
25 
39 
271 
38 
93 
26 
43 

5 

4 
34 
47 
25 
20 
22 
28 
17 
10 
47 
21 
21 

3 
17 
17 
20 

2 
25 
28 
27 
18 

6 


4124  3699 


3 

1 


%  •  •  • 
251 
2 
2 
5 
5 
4 

.  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  t 


.  •  • 


2 
5 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  .  • 


1 
1 

4 


•  •  •  • 


1 


•  •  a  • 


•  •  • 


3 
2 
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fi 


b 

9 


1 


14 

7 

488 

13 

8 

156 

22 

59 

9 

8 

4 

4 

18 

13 

18 

19 

8 

2 

16 

5 

33 
9 
13 
2 
9 
4 
5 


11 
12 
18 
11 
3 


1863 


a 


33 

6 

1027 

14 

33 

119 

21 

38 

16 

35 

1 

.  •  •  • 

17 

39 

7 

1 

16 

26 

2 

6 

17" 

12 

8 

1 

7 

13 

18 

2 

14 

19 

10 

7 

3 


I 


•  •  •  * 


.  •  •» 
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•  • 
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(M.) 

REPORTS 

Of  sheriffs  respecting  persons  convicted  at  courts  of  special  sessions  in 
the  cities  of  Albany,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  New-York,  Schenectady 
and  Troy,  during  the  year  1850. 

CITY  OF  ALBANY. 


£ 


Number  reported, 

Males, . . . . 

Females, 

From  15  to  21  years  of  age, 

do  21  to  25         do         

do  25  to  30         do         

do   30  to  40        do         

do   40  to  50        do         

do  50  to  60         do         

Over  60  do         ; 

Unknown, • 

Married, 

Single, 

Unknown, 

Natives  of  United  States, 

Ireland, 

Germany, 

Unknown, 

Can  read  and  write, • 

Can  read  only, 

Cannot  read  or  write, 

Parents  living, , 

Father  living, 

Mother  living, 

Parents  dead, , 

Before  convicted, 

Temperate,' 

Intemperate, 


s 


187 

155 

32 

12 

25 

46 

45 

12 

12 

2 

33 

55 

65 

67 

56 

90 

6 

35 

97 

9 

16 

8 

4 

6 

18 

3 

1 

186 


88 

75 

13 

13 

17 

7 

9 

16 

7 

5 

14 

28 

60 


•  .  .  . 


49 

29 

9 

1 

61 

12 

25 

17 

2 

7 

15 

3 

12 

76 


a 

£ 

275 

230 
40 
25 
42 
53 
54 
28 
19 
7 
47 
83 

125 
6? 

105 

119 
16 
36 

148 
21 
41 
25 
6 
13 
33 
6 
13 

261 

ass 


848 


r 


M.— (CoNTurmtD.) 
CITY  OF  BROOKLYN. 


Number  reported) 

Males. ................ 

Females, 

Under  15  years  of  age,  .  , 
From  15  to  21   do 

do    21  to  26  do 

do    26  to  30   do 

do    30  to  40  do 

do    40  to  60   do 

do    60  to  60  do 
Over  60  do 

Unknown}  ..•••.•••••< 

Married) • . . 

Have  children) 

Single, 

Natives  of  United  States, 
do    England, 
do    Scotland) 
do    Ireland,. .. ... 

do    Germany, . . .  • 

Foreigners, 

Can  read  and  write, 

Cannot  read  or  write,. .  • , 

Can  read  only, 

Unknown, 

Parents  living) 

Father  living), 

Mother  living, 

Parents  dead) 

Unknowny 

Before  convicted) ....... 

Never  convictedjbefore, . , 

Temperate, 

Intemperate, 

Colored, 


•  • 


649 

474 

175 

4 

40 

57 
131 
210 

85 

12 
5 
105 
391 
340 
174 
124 

13 

3 

129 

26 
354 
251 
367 

31 


116 
44 
70 

336 

163' 
7 

321 
77 

472 


136 

106 

30 

22 

29 

17 

9 

17 

4 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

38 

32 

20 

79 

42 

3 

1 

20 

3 

43 

42 

50 

10 

44 
11 
18 
34 
29 
2 

23 
37 
72 

•  •  •  • 


785 

580 

205 

26 

69 

74 

140 

227 

89 

12 

5 

143 

423 

360 

253 

166 

16 

4 

149 

29 

397 

293 

417 

41 

160 

55 

88 

370 

192 

9 

344 

114 

644 

6 

saa 
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M.— •(CoHYlHUED. ) 

CITY  OF  BUFFALO. 


Number  reported,  ...... 

Males, 

Females, 

Under  16  years  of  age, . . 
From   15  to  21  do 

do      21  to  26  do 

do      26  to  30  do 

do      30  to  40  do 

do      40  to  60  do 

do      60  to  60  do 
Over    60  do 

Married, , 

Single, 

Have  children, 

Natives  of  United  States, 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


England, 
Scotland, .  • . 
Ireland, .... 
Germany,  . » 
France,  .... 
Canada, .... 
West  Indies, 

Wales, 

Holland,  ... 


do 
Foreigners, 
Can  read  and  write,  . . . . 

Can  read  only,* 

Cannot  read  or  write,.  •  •  • 
Had  religions  instruction, 

Parents  living, 

Father  living, 

Mother  living, 

Parents  dead, 

Before  convicted,. 

Never  before  convicted,  • 

Temperate, 

Intemperate, 

Colored, 


J 


1 


400 

336 
66 
14 
74 
83 
681 

103 

37 

16 

2 

237 

163 
93 

126 

28 

2 

138 

62 

4 

26 

12 

1 

2 

10 

262 
14 
84 


101 

47 

112 

140 

94 

306 

136 

265 

6 


i 


207 
187 
20 
26 
68 
29 
31 
37 
18 
3 


71 

136 

36 

96 

8 

6 

63 

23 

1 

16 


1 

1 

3 

112 

18 

64 


71 
22 
39 
60 
2 

206 
69 

138 


4 
4 

•  •  •  • 

1 
1 

.  •  •  • 

•  .  •  • 

1 
1 

.  .  •  • 


•  •  • 


.  •  •  • 
.  .  •  • 

•  .  •  • 

4 

.  •  .  • 

•  •  •  • 


.  .  •  • 

*  •  •  • 
.  •  •  • 

4 

.  .  •  • 
.  •  •  • 


.  •  • 


.  .  .  . 


1 
3 


.  .  •  • 


4 
1 
3 


a 

o 


611 

526 

85 

41 

143 

112 

99 

141 

56 

18 

2 

308 

303 

129 

221 

36 

8 

195 

75 

6 

41 

12 

2 

3 

13 

368 

32 

138 


.  .  •  • 


172 

69 

152 

203 

96 

515 

205 

406 

16 


26* 
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M. — (CoirrnmED.) 
CITT  OF  NEW-YORK. 


Number  reported, 

Males, .......•••.. 

Females, 

Under  15  years  of  age, , 

From.  15  to  21  years  of  age, 
do    21  to  25  do 

do   25  to  30  do 

do    30  to  40  do 

do    40  to  50  do 

do    50  to  60  do 

Over   60  do 

Married, 

Single, . 

Natives  of  United  States, . . , 
do         England,  ....  . 

do         Scotland, 

do         Ireland , 

do         Germany, 

do        France, 

Foreigners, 

Can  read  and  write, 

Can  read  only, 

Cannot  read  or  write, 

Parents  living, 

Father  living, 

Mother  living, 

Parents  dead, 

Before  convicted, 

Never  before  convicted,  . . . 

Temperate, 

Intemperate, 

Colored, 


80 

98 

71 

68 

38 

18 

3 

160 

217 

124 

16 

7 

197 

20 

5 

8 

260 

17 

100 

70 

38 

71 

198 

72 

305 

133 

222 

44 


§ 


i 


• 

£ 

1044 

1421 

839 

1162 

205 

259 

37 

37 

355 

435 

183 

281 

168 

239 

178 

246 

73 

111 

23 

41 

10 

13 

319 

479 

722 

939 

421 

545 

59 

75 

30 

37 

395 

592 

64 

84 

8 

13 

67 

75 

649 

909 

114 

131 

281 

381 

287 

357 

112 

150 

185 

256 

460 

658 

265 

337 

779 

1084 

528 

661 

516 

738 

112 

156 
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If.— (CbwrtiTOED.) 
CITY  OP  SCHENECTADY. 


j 

1 

Number  reported,. 24 

Males, • 21 

Females, 3 

From  IS  to  21  years  of  age, 10 

do    21  to  25           do         3 

do    25  to  30          do           3 

do    30  to  40          do         7 

do    40to50          do         2 

Married, % 8 

Single, , . . .  4 

Natives  of  the  United  States, ♦ 15 

Natives  of  Ireland, . . . . .  8 

Natives  of  Germany,. 1 

Can  read  and  write, . .  11 

Can  read  only, 5 

Cannot  read  or  write, 8 

Parents  living, 7 

Mother  living, 6 

Parents  dead, 11 

Before  convicted, 7 

Never  before  convicted, 17 

Temperate, 10 

Intemperate, 14 

Colored, 8 

-^J--"    li  mi  mm i  ■  n  iTTn 


26S 
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M* — (Coktihued.) 
CITY  OF  TROY. 


Number  reported; , 

Males,  . . . . 

Females, 

Under  15  years  of  age,  .... 
From  16  to  21  years  of  age, 
do  21  to  26  do 

do  25  to  30  do 

do  30  to  40  do 

do  40  to  60  do 

Married, • 

Have  children, ...... 

Single, . . 

Natives  of  United  States, . . . 

Foreigners, c . . . . • , , 

Can  read  and  write,  ....... 

Can  read  only, , 

Cannot  read  or  write, , 

Had  religions  instruction,  .  . 
Had  no  religious  instruction, , 

Parents  living, 

Father  living, 

Mother  living, , 

Parents  dead, » , 

Before  convicted, , 

Never  before  convicted,. . . . , 

Temperate, 

Intemperate, . . . . 

Colored, , 


6 

6 

16 

10 

12 

6 

3 

12 

13 

9 

9 

1 

2 

9 

2 

20 

5 

17 

4 


! 


89 

26 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

9 

6 

18 

18 

11 

11 

7 

11 

11 

4 

2 

1 

6 

4 

2 

16 

2 
15 

•  «  • 


1 


51 

46 

6 

2 

6 

6 

8 

4 

2 

15 

12 

34 

28 

22 

17 

10 

23 

24 

13 

11 

2 

8 

13 

4 

38 

7 

32 

4 
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(N.) 
Condensed  from  Abstract  (  M. ) 


Number  reported,  ....•• 

Males, 

Females, 

Under  15  years  of  age,  • 
From  15  to  21  do 
do  SI  to  26  do  . 
do  36  to  30  do 
do  30  to  40  do 
do  40  to  50  do 
do  50  to  60  do 
Over  60  do 

Married,  ............. 

Have  children, 

Single,  . . t . 

Natives  of  United  Slates, 

do      England,.... 

do      Scotland,.... 

do       Ireland, 

do      Germany,  • . . 

do      France, 

do      Canada, 

do      West  Indies, . 

do      Wales, , 

do      Holland, .... 

Foreigners,  • • . . . 

Can  read  and  write,.  • .  • 
Can  read  only, ........ 


. 

1 

] 

i 

8 

u 
H 

1636 

1528 

4 

1306 

1264 

4 

329 

274 

•  •  •  • 

18 

87 

1 

209 

478 

1 

266 

252 

•  •  •  • 

320 

221 

•  •  •  • 

428 

250 

1 

172 

116 

1 

67 

33 

•  •  •  • 

12 

15 

•  •  •  • 

849 

867 

»  •  •  • 

433 

62 

•  •  •  • 

636 

661 

4 

439 

641 

•  •  •  • 

57 

70 

•  •  •  • 

12 

37 

•  •  •  • 

664 

505 

4 

98 

100 

•  •  •  • 

9 

9 

•  •  •  • 

26 

16 

»  •  •  • 

12 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

.  .  •  • 

2 

v    1 

.  •  •  • 

419 

126 

•  •  •  • 

866 

876 

4 

74 

166 

«.  •  •  • 

3167 

2664 

603 

106 

688 

618 

641 

679 

288 

90 

27 

1716 

496 

1300 

1080 

127 

49 

1063 

198 

18 

41 

12 

2 

3 

644 

1746 

240 


864 
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N. — (Continued.) 


Cannot  read  or  write, , 

Had  religious  instruction,  .  • , 
Had  no  religious  instruction, 

Parents  living, 

Father  living, 

Mother  living, 

Parents  dead, 

Before  convicted, 

Never  before  convicted, . .  • . 

Tempera  te, , 

Intemperate, 

Colored, 


• 

fr 

i 

.a 

K 

■o 

s 

9 

a 

4 

3 

«• 

B 

•3 

B 

• 

"* 

0, 

679 

429 

13 

11 

9 

4 

304 

428 

188 

148 

261 

261 

701 

691 

178 

281 

952 

1347 

351 

664 

1172 

874 

60 

129 

3 

i 


i 

3 


•  •  •  • 


4 
1 
3 


•  • 


1008 

24 

13 

732 

336 

523 

1395 

459. 

2203 

1006 

12049 

189 


St.  Mft.)  aw 


OCCUPATIONS 

Of  persons  convicted  at  courts  of  special  sessions  in  the  cities  of  Mr 
*i»y,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  New-York,  Schenectady  and  Troy,  in  the 
year  1850. 

Actors,  2;  advertisers,  2;  agents,  6;  apprentices,  8 ;  artists,  3; 
auctioneers,  2 ;  bakers,  32 ;  barbers,  22 ;  barkeepers,  9 ;  billiard 
maker,  1 ;  blacksmiths,  33 ;  blacking  maker,  1 ;  boat  builder,  1; 
boatmen,  118;  boiler  makers,  3;  bowling  alley  tenders,  9;  brakeman, 
1;  brass  finisher,  1;  box  maker,  1;  book  binders,  8;  bookseller,  1; 
bookkeepers,  3;  brick  makers,  2;  broker,  1 ;  brush  makers,  6;  brewer, 
1;  buck  maker,  1;  butchers,  63;  cabinet  makers,  13;  cabmen,  7; 
cage  maker,  1;  canal  drivers,  14;  cap  makers,  2;  carpenters,  69; 
carmen,  27;  carriers,  2;  carvers,  2;  cattle  drivers,  4;  caulkers,  9; 
cement  washer,  1;  chain  makers,  5;  chair  makers,  3;  chandler,  1; 
chemist,  1;  chimney  sweeps,  6;  cigar  makers,  11;  clerks,  43;  clock 
maker,!;  coach  makers, 2;  coachmen,  3;  coalman,  1;  confectioners, 
3;  coopers,  18;  cooks,  35;  coppersmiths,  4;  cork  cutter,  1;  dray- 
man, 1;  dressmakers,  10;  driver,  1;  dyers,  2;  engineers,  6;  engravers, 
4;  factorers,  4;  farmers,  35;  firemen,  4;  fancy  box  maker,  1;  faucet 
maker,  1;  farriers,  4;  founders,  7;  fishmongers,  4;  flax  dresser,  1; 
fruit  sellers,  3;  gardeners,  4;  gas  fitters,  3;  gilders,  2;  glass  cutters, 
3;  glazier,!;  gentlemen,  2;  grocers,  29;  gunsmiths,  2;  hackmen,  3; 
harness  makers,  5;  hatters,  14;  hostlers,  12;  house  cleaner,  1;  house- 
keepers, 89;  hautboy,  J;  iron  railing  maker.  1;  junk  shop,  1;  lady, 
1;  lamp-lighter,  1;  laborers  (probably  day  laborers),  934;  lawyer,!; 
loafers,  3o;  locksmiths,  4;  machinists,  15;  manufacturers,  3;  map 
maker,  1;  marble  polishers,  2;  marketmen,  3;  masons,  36;  matcn 
seller,  1;  merchants,  7;  mechanics,  8;  milliners,  2;  morocco  dresser, 
1;  moulders,  11;  musicians,  8;  nailors,  2;  newscarriers,  2;  no  occu- 
pations, 226;  nurse,  1;  oakum  factor,  1;  officers,  2;  optician,  1; 
oystermen,  4;  painters,  38;  pavers,  3;  paper  sellers,  5;  pedlers,  32; 
pilot,  1 ;  piano  forte  maker,  1 ;  plane  makers,  2 ;  plasterers,  3 ; 
plumbers,  2;  polisher,  1;  porters,  12;  pocket-book  maker,  1;  pork 
dealer,  1;  porter  house  keepers,  2;  printers,  27;  prostitutes,  34; 
poulterer,  1;  ragman,  1;  reporter,  1;  rigger,  1;  rope  makers,  8; 
rowdy,  1;  rule  makers,  2;  runners,  5;  sail  makers,  5;  saddlers,  6; 
sailors,  126;  seamen,  31;  silver  plater,  1;  saw  maker,  1;  sawyers, 
2;  school  girl,  1;  school  teachers,  4;  seamstresses,  14;  servants,  226; 
shirt  makers,  2;  ship  carpenters,  8;  shoe  makers,  76;  shoe  binder,  1; 
silversmiths,  12;  skinner,  1;  soap  dealer,  1;  sportsman,  1;  speculator, 
1;  spring  maker,  1;  stage  drivers,  5;  steward,  1;  stone  cutters,  21; 
straw  braider,  1;  stevedores,  4;  store  keepers,  5;  students,  2;  tinker, 
1;  tailors,  52;  tailoresses,  16;  teamsters,  7;  thread  maker,  1;  thieves, 


[ 

» 

3;  tobacconi8ty  1;  trackmen,  3;  trunk  makers,  3;  turners,  9;  un- 
known, 6;  upholsterers,  2;  umbrella  makers,  4;  varnishers,  4;  watcb- 
men,  3;  watch  maker,  1;  watermen,  2;  waiters,  34;  washing,  36; 
weavers,  IS;  well  digger,  1;  weighers,  2;  whalebone  factor.  1:  wheel- 
wrights, 4;  whitewashes,  4;  wire  worker,  1;  wood  dealers,  I; 
wreckers,  5. 


•    » 


%tatt  of  TStto*&*vU 


No.  141. 


IN  ASSEMBLY,  JIM  12, 1851. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OP  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

(Extra  session.) 

Ways  and  Mian*. 
Mr.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Bird, 

Mr.  Wakeman,  Mr.  E.  Perry. 

Mr.  Elderkin, 

Commerce  and  Navigation. 
Mr.  Wakeman,  Mr.  Cady, 

Mr.  Severance,  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Allen, 

Canals. 
Mr.  0.  Alien,  Mr.  Graham, 

Mr.  Townsend,  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Burroughs, 

Railroad*. 
Mr.  Lesley,  Mr.  Norton, 

Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Blackstone. 

Mr.  Humphrey, 

Banks  tend  Insurance  Companies. 
Mr.  Underwood,  Mr,  Hinds, 

Mr.  Douglass,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Elderkin, 

Two-lhirds  and  Th*ee-fijtte  Bills. 
Mr.  Anthon,  Mr.  GarringtoH| 

Mr.  Rowe,  Mr.  Belknap. 

Mr.  Noble, 
[Assembly,  No.  141.]  1     .  [t.n.] 


{AMBfBLT 


Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Benedict,  Mr.  Burroughs, 

^  Mr.  Swords, 
Mr.  Ferris, 


Mr.  Feller. 


Grievances. 


Mr.  Backhouse, 
Mr.  Chamberlki, 
Mr.  Wright, 


Mr.  Cooke, 
Mr.  Yeomans. 


of  Miens. 

Mr.  Stratton, 
Mr.  Ferris. 


Mr.  J.  Benedict, 
Mr.  Higby, 
Mr.  Cady, 

Privileges  and  Elections. 
Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Ely, 

Mr.  A.  A.  Thompson,  M*.  Maurice. 

Mr.  Welden, 

Erection  and  Division  of  Towns  and  Counties. 


Mr.  Pardee, 
Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Wooster, 

Mr.  Severance, 
Mr.  Blackstone, 
Mr.  Curtis, 


Mr.  Hoppin, 

Mr.  6.  C.  Thompson. 


Claims. 


Mr.  Sherman, 
Mr.  Nelson. 


Internal  Affairs  of  Towns  and  Counties. 
Mr.  Bird,  Mr.  Moss, 

Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Rockwell, 

Medical  Societies  and  CMeges. 
Mr.  I.  L.  Petty,  Mr.  Bottom, 

Mr.  Tuthill,  Mr.  Farr. 

Mr.  Denison, 

Hr.  Macomber, 
Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Colrin, 


State  Prisons. 


Mr.  J.  L.  Perry, 
Mr.  Hewitt. 


JfeMl.] 


Pvblio  I**ds. 

Mr.  W.  8.  Gwgory,  lir:  Stewart,    * 

Mr.  J.  W.  Babeoek,  Mr.  Howard,- 

Mr.  E.  T.  Smith, 

Incorporation  «/  OUiss  and  Villages. 

Mr.  Baker,  '     Mr.  H.  Harris, 

Mr.  Rouse,  Mr.  Carrington. 

Mr.  Coffin, 

Engrossed  Bills. 

Mr.  Southwiek,  Mr.  Snell, 

Mr.  Lawyer,  Mr.  Kinsley. 

Mr.  Fordyee, 


Mr.  Brayton, 
Mr.  Whiteside, 
Mr.  Stftlwtll, 
Mr.  Lake, 


Mr.  Gleason, 
Mr.  Langdon, 
Mr.  Sickles, 

Mr.  Townsend, 
Mr.  Mom, 
Mr.  Le  Boy, 
Mr.  Heath, 


Mr.  Norton, 
Mr.  Denison, 
Mr.  Graham, 


Mr.  H.  Harris, 
Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Stratton, 


Jlgrictollurt* 

Mr.  Leggett, 
Mr.  Underwood, 
Mr.  Minted, 
Mr.  Feller. 

Expiring  Laws. 

Mr.  Greene, 
Mr.  Congden. 


Judiciary. 


Mr.  Maurice* 
Mr.  A.  Smith* 

Mr.  Briggf 


•  •-.  •  -. 


Public  Printing. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Albft, 

«  • 

Mr.  Biihof . 


Joint  Library. 


Mr.  Fitzhpgly 
Mr..A9t^onto 

■  *  *      *    . 
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Indian  Affairs. 

Mr»  A.  A.  Gregory,  Mr.  Higby, 

Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Corser, 

Manufacture  of  Salt. 

Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  McLouth, 

Mr.  G.  Clark,  Mr.  W.  Russell. 

Mr.  Lewis, 

Militia  and  Public  Defence. 

Mr.  L.  Harris,  Mr.  Davis, 

Mr.  French,  Mr.  R.  Babcock. 

Mr.  El  wood, 

Charitable  and  Religious  Societies. 

Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Doyle, 

Mr.  Fisk,  .      Mr.  J.  F.  Clark. 

Mr.  Miles, 

Trade  end  Manufactures. 

Mr.  Rumsey,  Mr.  Kellogg, 

Mr.  Shultes,  Mr.  Shall.    . 

Mj.  W.  F.  Russell, 

Roads  and  Bridges. 

Mr.  Lesley,  Mr.  He  wit, 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  Mr.  Jayne. 

Mr.  Bowne, 

Expenses  of  Executive  Department* 

Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Dewey, 

Mr.  Welden,  Mr.  Rider. 

Mr.  Pool. 

Expenses  of  House. 

Mr.  Atwood,  Mr.  Yeomans, 

Mr.  Buahnellf  Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Soufhwtek, 


'«    1 
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Df  ASSEMBLY,  JTJM 14 1851. 


«  ■  >  ^  ■» 


Resolutions  and  Rules  of  GrtW  6?  the  Ass^tiiMy  at  the 

Extra*  Session,  of  1851.    . 

Resolution  relating  to  the  Organization  of  the  House. 

In  Assembly,  June  10, 1851. 

Resolved  as  the  sense  of  the'House,  That  this  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature  bfemg  a  sfetetea  of  the  same  body  which  adjourned  on 
the  17th  of  April  last,  the  foqner  organization  of  thue  House  re- 
mains*  and  no  new  organization,  either  in  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees or  officers  is  necessary,  except  to  fill  vacancies.  That  the 
speaker  being  temporarily  absent,  and  the  fesolution  of  tne  late  ses- 
sion, appointing  a  temporary  speaker  having  limited  such  appoint- 
ment to  that  session,  it  become*  necessary  now  t&  elect  a  speaker 
pro  tempore.  By  order, 

&.  tT.  SkERftlAK,  Cterk    « 


Joint  Resolution  relative  to  the  Unfinished  Business  of  thk 

Last  Session. 


»  r  ■ 


In  Senate,  June  11/ A,  1851. 

Resolved,  (If  the  Assembly  concur,)  That  the  clerks  of  the  Senate 
and  Assembly  distribute  to  the  appropriate  standing  committees  of 
their  respective  Houses,  the  bills  upon  their  desks  which  have  been 
reported  upon  favorably  by  a  standing  or  select  committee  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature,  or  which  then  passed  either  House,  to  be 
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acted  upon  by  each  house  as  original  bills,  and  that  no  new  propo- 
sition for  the  enactment  of  a  few  except  to  arrange  the  Congressional 
districts  pursuant  to  the  late  apportionment  of  members  of  Congress, 
or  relating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  public  officers  be  acted  upon 
by  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  at  this  session. 

By  order,  WILLIAM  H.  BOGART,  Clerk. 


In  Assembly,  June  llth,  1861. 

Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  do  concur  in  the  passage  of  the  fore- 
going resolution.  By  order, 

R;  U.SHERMAN,  Clerk., 


Resolution  Limiting  Debate. 

In  Assembly,  June  l&th,  1851. 

Resolved,  That  during  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  no 
member  shall  occupy  the  floor  at  one  time  in  the  discussion  of  any 
resolution  or  incidental  question  longer  than  five  minutes,  nor  in 
the  discussion  of  any  bill  longer  than  fifteen  minutes,  except  by  con- 
sent of  the  Bouse,  and  in  either  case,  but  once  on  the  same  day  un- 
less by  like  consent  first  obtained.  But  this  resolution  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  the  discussion  of  such  bills  as  may  be  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee on  canals,  relating  to  the  canals  of  this  State,  nor  to  bills  ap- 
propriating public  money,  nor  to  any  bill  which  shall  relate  to  rail- 
roads. 

A  true  extract  from  the  minutes. 

R.  U.  SHERMAN,  Clerk. 


.  \ 


RULES  AND  ORDERS  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

(ADOPTED  JUNE  14,  1851,  Extra  Session.)' 

» 

1.  Upon  the  appearance  of  a  quorum,  the  Speaker  having  taken 
the  chair,  and  the  members  being  called  to  order,  the  journal  of  the 
preceding  day  shall  be  read,  to  the  end  that  any  mistakes  therein  may 
be  corrected  by  the  House ;  and  in  all  cases  of  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, the  members  present  may  take  such  measures  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  procure  the  attendance  of  absent  members ;  and  the  Speaker, 
with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  members  present,  may  ad- 
journ from  day  to  day  until  a  quorum  shall  appear. 

• 

2.  After  the  reading  and  approving  of  the  journal,  the  order  of 
business,  which  shall  not  in  any  case  be  departed  from,  except  by  the 
consent  of  the  House,  shall  be  as  follows : 

1.  The  presentation  of  petitions. 

2.  Reports  of  standing  committees. 

3.  Reports  of  select  committees. 

4.  Messages  from  the  Governor. 

5.  Communications  from  the  State  officers. 

6.  Messages  from  the  Senate.    . 

7.  Third  reading  of  bills. 

8.  Unfinished  business. 

9.  Special  orders  of  the  day. 

10.  General  orders  of  the  day. 

11.  Motions,  resolutions  and  notices  and  introduction  of  bills. 

But  messages  from  the  Governor,  communications  from 
State  officers  and  messages  from  the  Senate  may  be  con- 
sidered at  any  time.  v 


1       •  / 
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3.  Motions  for  reference  to  different  committees  shall  be  pot  in 
the  following  order ;  and  the  same  shall  not  be  considered  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  until  printed : 

1.  To  the  committee  of  the  wholo. 
%.  To  *  sfcndjng  complete?. 
3.  To  a  select  committee. 

4.  No  bill  shall  be  ordered  to  a  third  reading  without  haying  been 
actec)  on  in  Qowaoitte*  <*f  &$  whole j  bqt  ^  xy&t  $hj>ll  npx  *pply  to 
any  biU  which  passed  tfce  Pquse  pt  the  last  9fffwyu> '   * 

5.  The  Speaker  shall  cause  the  Clerk  to  m^e  ?l  H$t  of  all  bills, 
resolutions  and  reports  of  committees,  and  other  proceedings  of  the 
Bouse  which  are  committed  to  s\  committee  of  th$  whole,  and  not 
ijiade  a  special  order  of  the  day  for  any  particular  day ;  which  list 
shall  be  called  *  The  General  Orders  of  the  Day? 

6.  All  questions  relating  to  the  priority  of  business  shall  be  de- 
withont  debat*. 


7.  The  Speaker  shall  preserve  order  and  decorum,  and  shall  de- 
cide all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  the  appeal  of  the  House.  On 
every  appeal  from  the  decision  of  tft?  Spq&fr,  hq  shall  have  the  right 
in  his  place  to  assign  his  reasons  for  his  decision.  He  shall  h^ve  the 
right  to  name  any  member  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  chair,  bat 
such  a  substitution  shall  not  extend  beyond  one  day,  unless  hy  leave 
of  the  House. 

8.  When  the  House  shall  be  equally  divided,  including  the  Speak- 
er's vote,  the  question  shall  be  lost. 

» 

9.  When  the  Speaker  is  putting  the  question  no  member  shall 
walk  across  or  out  of  the  House. 

10.  When  the  House  adjourns,  the,  meters  s^all  ,keep  tfjeij:  seats 

until  the  Speaker  shall  have  left  the  chair. 

*  * 

11.  Every  member  pr^yioy?  tp  his  3J>e*kjmg?  afeftW  rise  from  hb 

seat  and  address  himself  to  the  Speaker. 


** 


12.  When  two  or  more  members  rise,  ^  WP**  *hfi  §J)fej&ker  shall 
name  the  member  who  is  first  to  speak. 


Hi  Kv  Jtafabw  aWl  «p«fc  Worn  Outturn  4a  «ht  «a»  general 
qwption  iritbma  kwr*  ef  Ifc*  Httaw;  iHM.attr*  thin  uaoein  »ny  «■ 
tmtU  Blery  nenbfr  ctoonag  to  spak  akdi  hsm  tfaken.. 

14.  While  a  member  is  speaking,  no  member  shall  entertain  any 
private  diacwtte*  or  pm  betweep  him  and  the-chaii- 

15.  A  member  called  to  order  shall  immediately  sit  down,  unless 
permitted  to  explain.  Alt  decisions  of  the  chair  ob  questions  ot  or- 
der shall  be*  conclusive,  unless  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  House. 

16.  Every  member  who  shall  be  within  the  bar  of  the  Houpe  wbflP 
a  question  is  stated  from  the  chair,  shall  vote  thereon,  unless  he  be 
exmaei  by  the  House,  or  unless  he  be  directly  interested  hi  the  ques- 
tion, m  which  ease  he  shell  not  vote.  No  member  shall  be  permitted 
to  vole  on  toy  quest&cn,  unless  within  the  bar  when  hk  name  is  call- 
ed in  regular  order.  The  bar  <Jf  the-  House  shall  be  deemed  t*  ik- 
dude  only  the  Assembly  Chamber  within  the  rails,  including  tftfe 

cloak-room. 

•  •  .  .. 

17.  Petitions,  mej^arial^  and  otbey  papers  addressed  to  the  Bom* 

shall  be  presented  by  the  Speaker,  o?  by  a.  amber  in  h*  place* 


18.  Every  member  previous  to  presenting  a  petition  or  memorial 
shall  endorse  on  the  same  the  substance  thereof,  and  add  hid  name. 
The  clerk  shall  then  read  the  endorsement;  after  which,  the  Speaker 
shall  put  the  question  on  the  reference  of  said  petitipn  or  men*ori*l. 

• 

19.  Every  motion  shall  be  first  stated  by  the  Speaker  before  de- 
bate; and  every  such  motion  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  if  the 
Speaker  or  any  member  desire  it. 

20.  After  a  motion  is  stated  by  the  Speaker,  it  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  ill  the  possession  of  the  Hou*»,  bat  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time  before  a  deeiokm  ov  ameqdmeal. 

21.  If  the  qoeetfon  in  debate  contajp  eevenj  distinct  propositions, 
any  member  may  have  tbe  (tape  divided;  but  a  motion  to  jtfxik*  c^t 
and  insert  shall  be  indivisible. 

22«  Whea  a  blank  is  to  be  filled,  and  different  sums  or  times  axe 
proposed,  the  question  *b*U  first  be  put  pa  the  largest  sum  and  long- 
est time. 


'  8&  Wkc«  a  ^iieWm  is  uridiir  iW)  Jte)  ad  nation  Wuirt  be  ^redthed 
alese  for  a  call  of  the  House,  for  the  previous  question,' t»  portpene 
it  indefinitely,  tb  tdjram  it  to  4  certak  day,io  lay  U?eirt|ettdbkr  to 
commit  it,  to  amend  it,  or  to  adjourn  the  House. 

24.  A  motion  to  lay  a  question  oti  the  table  shall  be  decided  with- 
out amendment  or  debate;  a  potion  to  commit,  until  it  is  decided, 
shall  preclude  all  amendment  and  debate  of  the  main  question;  and 
a  motion  to  postpone  a  question,  indefinitely,  pr  tp  adjourn  it  to  a  day 
certain,  until  it  is  decided,  shall  preclude  all  amendment  of  the  main 
question. 


-  £5.  The  "previous  question  "shall  bM*jfollows-*-aiS&4ftf  tfe 
question  b$  now  fv£T}  and  until  it  is  decided,  shall  preclude  ail 
amendment  or  debate*  When  on  taking  the  previous  question,  the 
fiouse  shall  decide  that  the  main  question  shall  not  now  be  put*  tie 
pain  question  shall  be  considered  as  still  remaining  under  debate. 
The  "main  question"  shall  be  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  resolution, 
or  other  matter  under  consideration;  and  in  cases  where  there  shall 
%e  pending  amendments  which  have  been  adopted  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  but  not  acted*  on  in  the  House,  the  question  shall  first  be 
.  taken  upon  such  amendments  in  their  order,  and  without  further,  de- 
bate or  amendment 

26.  A  motion  to  adjourn  the  House  shall  always  be  in  Order,  and 
decided  without  debate. 

r 

-    "      •  .  -  '.  .     •  m    r   .  .  ;    „    ■ 

27.  In  all  cases  where  a  bill,  order*  resolution  or  motion  shall  be 
entered  on  the  journal  of  the  House,  the  name  of  the  member  moving 
the  same  shall  also  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

'   £&  If  any  ten  members  require  it*  the  ayes  and  nays  upon  any 
question  shall  be  taken  and  entered- upon  the  journal,  . 

-'  29.  All  Committee*  shall  be  appointed  by  die  Speaker,  unless 
otherwise  especially  directed  hj  the  House.' :         J 

30.  Select  committees  to  whom  original  references  are  made,  and 
all  copamitteess  to  whom  private  claims  are  referred,  shall  in  all  cases 
report  a  state  of  facts  with  their  opinion  thereon. 


ilt/Mfc]  7 

SI.  Every  bill  origfflatkg  in  this  Hjtraee,  shall  be  introduced  by 
motion  for  leave,  or  by  an  order  of  (be  House  and- a  report  of  a  oenh 
puttee.  Qae-dayfeootke  at  least  shall  be  given  of  a  motion  far 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  unless  the  House  otherwise  unanimously  al- 
low ;  such  notice  shall  specify  the  subject  matter  of  such  bill ;  and 
all  tesdldtidns  of  reference  and  instruction  to  committees  shall  state 
the  subject  to  be  referred. 

4  «  • 
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82.  All  bills  brought  into  this  House  by  any  member  or  committer 
.shall  be^endorsed  with  the  name  of  the  jpember  or  committee  bring- 
ing in  the  same;  all  bills* introduced  by  members  on  leave  shall  be 
referred  to  one  of  the  standing  committees  or  to  a  select  committee  ; 
such  committee  may  report  adversely  to.  the  entire  bill,  with  or  with- 
out amendment,  and  the  bill,  if  any,  reported  by  such  a  committee, 
shall  then  become  the  bilf  before  the  House  for  consideration. 

* 

33.  The  titles  of  all  bills  introduced  into  the  house  for  repealing) 
modifying,  or  amending  any  existing  law,  shall  state  concisely  the 
subject  matter  sought  to  be  so  amended,  modified,  or  repealed. 

34.  No  private  bill  shall  be  brought  into  this  House,  but  upon  p  s 
memorial  or  petition  presented  to  the  House,  and  signed  by  the  party 
or  parties  praying  for  such  bill,  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
tike  Hbuee* 

36.  No  bill  shall  be  committed  or  amended  until  it  has  been  twice 
read. 

36.  Every  message  from  the  Senate  communicating  any  bill  far 
the  cononiresioa  of  this  House,  shall,  with  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments, if  any,  be  referred  to  a  standing  er  sefect  committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  tfaerem 

37.  A^l  amendments-  by  the  Senate  to  bills  which  have  passed  this 
House,  .shall  be  referred  to  a  standing  or  select  committee,  to  exam- 
ine  and  report  thereon,  unless  the  House  shall  otherwise  expressly 
order  or  allow. 

38.  In  forming  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  the  Speaker 
shall  leave  the  chair,  and  shall  appoint  a  chairman  to  preside. 

39.  The  niles  of  the  House  shall  be  observed  in  the  committee  of 
the  whole  so  far  as  may  be  applicable,  except  limiting  the  number  tJf 


titafcsef  wpt&mg,  aad  pMftflf  thM-tlw  *y*a  *ut  art*  fed]  UOt  b*ta- 
tat*  -  Sfeoh  oowmlttee  may  strike  out  tb*  ©mating  dans*  *f  a;  MB, 
mud  report  that  fact  to  the  Hoote :  aad  if  the  septet  be  agreed  tohjr 

-fte  Bouse,  it  shaH  be  deemed  a  fejeotioa  of  the  bill.  . 

»  ■  t 

40;  BUlp  committed  tp  *  commute*  pf  the.  *Mt  Haaw,  thall,  in 

committee  of  the  whole  thereon,  unless  tlje  qqmmUte*  shall  Qthe*- 
wise  order,  be  first  read  through,  and  then  read  and  debated  by  sec- 
tions, leaving  the  title  to  be  last  considered.  All  amendments  shall 
fe  noted  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee2  of  the  whole  ;  after  the  report,  the 
bill  shall  be  still  subject'  to  debate  and  amendment  before  the  ques- 
tion to  engross  is  put ;  and  such  amendments  only  shall  be  Ih  order, 
as  were  offered  and  decided  in  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

41.  A  similar  mode  of  proceeding  shall  be  observed  with  bills 
which  have  originated  in  the  Senate,  as  with  bills  originating  ip  this 
House, 

42.  If,  at  anj  time  when  in  committee  of  the  whole  House,  there 
be  not  present  a  quorum  to  do  business,  the  chairman  shall  immedi- 
ately report  that  fact  to  the  Speaker. 

43.  On  a  motion,  in  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  riaaatid*.!*- 
port  progress,  the  question  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

44.  Every  bill  shall  receive  three  several  readings,  previous  to  its 
toiftg  passed ;  and  the  second  aad  thitri  leading  stall  be  oa  different 

m 

days ;  and  the  third  reeding  shall  be  on  a  lay  subsequent  to.  that  An 
which  the  bill  passed  in  committee  ef  the  whole  Hoaee*  unite*  the 
House  unanimously  direct  otherwise;  and  the;q*estia*0a  tbfeflaal 
pqsspge  of  a  bill  shall  be  taken  immediateiy  after  such  third  reading, 
and  without  debate:  and  no  bill  shall  be  read  the  last  time,  unless  it 
shall  have  been  once  printed  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 

members  present. 

•       » 

<  45.  A  standing  committee  pf  five  members  shall  be  appointed  to 
be  called  a  The  committee  on  engrossed  b\lls  ;*  whose  duty  \t  shall 
be  carefully  to  examine  all  the  bills  passed  by  this  House,  and  see 

4fcaMb*  «iune  w  cfwwtfly  eqgrogftd,  mi  tepoit,  the  «m*  to  the 
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46L  Reports  from  tbe  cotomilt**  oil  engrossed  IrtTte  Aall  at  all 
time*  be  in  order,  and  bare  ihe  preference  to  aiy*other  basinets. 

47.  When  fctfU  paw*  tbeHoose,  tto:Bpnkc>  tim&  certify  tte 
Mine,  with  **<Ute  Unroof, tftfce  foot  of  tbe  H1U 

48.  No  motion  for  reconsideration  shall  be  ii&  order  unless,  on  i}# 
same  day  or  day  following  that  on  which  the  decision  proposed  to  be 
reconsidered  took  place)  nor  unless  cot  of  the  majority  shall  move 
such  reconsideration.  A  motion  fof  reconsideration  being  put  anil 
lost,  shall  not  be  renewed;  nor  shall  any  subject  or  vote  be  a  second 
time  reconsidered  without  unanimous  consent.  • 

49.  A  standing  committee  of  five  members  shall  be  appointed  on 
bills  coming  within  the  ninth  Section  of  the  first  Article,  an4  14th 
Section  of  Article  seven  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State;  and  when 
any  bill  shall  have  passed  in  committee  of  the  whole  House,  on 
which  tne  Speaker  may  entertain  dorirts  whether  it  comes  within  the 
provision  of  either  of  tbe  said  section*,  ft.  shell  be  referred  to  tbe  said 
committee  to  examine  and  report  thereon,  before  the  question  pn  the 
final  passage  shall  be  taken. 

50.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  filial  passage  of  any 
bill,  shall  be  made  by  a.ipwfyer  ^b^  voted  in>  fevor.  of  tbe  decision 
of  the  House  on  the  question  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill;  and 
except  in  the  case  of  a  two-third  bill,  a  majority  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  the  House  shrfll  be  required  to  reconsider  the  same;  and 
on  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  final  pnssaga  of  any  bill 
requiring  the  assent  of  two- thirds  of  $11  the  fnembers  elected  to  this 
House,  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  tp  the  House  shall  be  re- 
quired to  reconsider  the  same.  But  the  vote  on  the  final  passage  of 
any  bill  creating,  continuing,  altering,  or  Renewing  any  moneyed  in- 
corporation shall  not  be  reconsidered  whenever,  sueh  Bill  shall  be 
lort.  t 

51.  No  standing  rule  or  order  of  this  House  shall  be  suspended, 
changed  or  rescinded,  without  one  day's  pr^vipus  notice  bbing-  given 
of  the  motion  therefor ;  nor  shall  the  50th  rule,  t*  far  as  it  qpplies 
to  two-third  bills,  be  altered,  changed,  rescinded  or  suspended,  unless 
two-thirds  of  all  members  elected  to  this  House  agree  to  such  altera- 
tion, change,  rescinding  or  suspension.  . 


\      *• 
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:  62.  No  person,  unless  in  the  exerciae  of  an  official  duty  or  by  ipe- 
cial  invitation  of  a  meipber,  shall  he  admitted .  on  $4  floor  of  the 
House,  except  members  of  the  Senate,  Governor,  Lieutenant-Gover- 
&rx  other  rftatfeoficeraj 'Regents  of  the  Univwsiiyi  aid  such  reporters 
as  the  Speaker  shall  designate.  The  privilege  of  actauttkffl.  nadir 
any  invitation  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  day  on  which  such  invi- 
tation shall  be  given. 

',  63.  Stfandrng  committees)  consisting'  of  five  inenhbers  each,  shall 
be  appointed  on  the  following  subjeots: 

Ways  and  Means, 
Commerce  and  Navigation, 

Canals,   ' 

Railroads. 

Banks  and  Insurance  Companies, 

Two-thi*d  and  three*fifth  Bills,  * 

'        Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools, 
;     *  Grievances,  - 

Privileges  and  elections, 

Petitions  pf  Aliens,     • 

Erection  and  Division  of  Towns  and  Counties, 

s  Claims, 
Internal  affidrs  of  Towns  and  Counties, 
MedictLSockties  and  Colleges, 
Incorporation  of  Cities  and  Villages, 
Manufacture  of  Salt, 
Trade  and  Manufactures, 
State  Prisons, 
Engrossed  Bills, 

:    Militia  and  Public  Defence, 
Road*  and  Bridges,    .     • 
Public  Lands,    • 
Indian  Affairs, 
Charitable  and  Religious  §qci^U^^  /   .  , 


Ho.  143.]  11       ' 

Agriculture, 

■  • '      •       .  ■         »  i     .  *  « 

Expiring  Laws, 
Public  Printing, 

Expenditure*  in  the  Executive  Department) 

Expenditures  of  the  House ;  and 

A  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  consisting  of  seven  members. 

ma  »  »  -■ 

And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  the  serial  committees  to  inr> 
quire  into  the  matters  indicated  by  its  name,  and  to  report  therepn  tp. 
the  House  any  information,  and  any  bill  or  resolution  which  it  may 
deem  conducive  to  the  public  good. 

f  '  »  * 

64.  There  shall  be  printed1  of  course,  and  -without  order,  388 
copies  of  all  original  bills  reported  by  -committees  of  either  House  y 
and  800  copies  of  all  messages  &©m  the  Governor,  (except  mete  sage*' 
certifying  his  approval  of  bills,)  all  reports  of  standing  or  select  com- 
mittees,  and  all  reports  or  communications  made  in  pursuance  of  lawj 
or  of  a  resolution  of  this  House ;  which  number  sjiall  be  denominated 
the  usual  number.    And  all  motions  or  resolutions  for  the  printing  of 
an  extra  number  of  any  document,  paper  or  bill,  shall  be  referred  aa; 
of  course  to  the  printing  committee  to  report  thereon. 

66 .  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  public  printing,  to 
examine  and  report  on  all  questions  of  printing  referred- to  them,  and 
to  state  an  approximate. estimate  of  the  cost  in  the. particular  c^se 

« 

referred,  when  practicable ;  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  and  as- 
certain whether  the  prices  charged  for  printing  are  in  conformity  to, 
the  contract  therefor,  and  whether  it  is  done  in  conformity  to  the  or- 
ders  of  the  House,  and  without  unreasonable  delay  ;  to  ascertain  andr 
report  what  number  of  copies  ought  ljsually  tp  be  printed,  and  how, 
distributed  ;  and  to  report  to  the.  House,  from  time  to  time,  any  mea~> 
cures  they  may  deem  useful  for  the  economical  and  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  public  printiqg,. 

56;  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  oil  expenditures  of  the' 
House  and  in  the' Executive  Department,  aeverirtly  to  inquire  into  the 
said  expenditures,  and  whether  the  same  hare  been  made  in  confor- 
mity to  law,  and  whether  proper  vouchers  exist  fo*  the  satite;  *n£ 
whether  the  funds  provided  for  the  purpose  are  economically  applied) 


and  to  report  from  time  to  time  inch  provisions,  laws  *n£  regulations 
as  may  conduce  to  economy,  and  secure  the  faithful  disbursement  of 
the  moneys  appropriated  by  law. 

67.  Resolutions  giving  rise  to  debate,  e&ept  concurrent  resolutions, 
and  those  containing  tfsilsAtf  islbrsistsonifem  thelau^jtttt »e  JDdpart- 
ment,  shall  lie  over  one  day  for.  consideration*' after,  whufh.  they-  may 
be  called  up,  of  course,  under  the  order  of  business. 

•  ■  ■#!•  *  *  •  •  f  ■  * 

58.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  to 
etttririn*  lnt6  all  the  depatttoen(s  df  the  gbvf  WineM,  'Whether  Execu- 
tive, Legislative,  Judicial  or  otherwise,  where  salaries. or  emoluments' 
are  given  j  to  examine,  ascertain  and  repdrt  to  the  ft odse  what  offi- 
cers can  be  dispensed  with,  and  what  salaries  or  emoluments  can  be 
mdnced,  and,how  far  consistent  W|thi  the  puUijD  good,  and  to  tajce 
su&atifaf*  m  regard >  s^wiaem  ^s)gM#  of  af  tkU  sbyfej -of  ft*  Casus** 
tutim  of  this  Stat*,  **  «*v  tie  rtqp**i|e» , 

'Bd.  No  bill  ot  other  matter  fchall  be  made  a  spetiaJl  order  of  the 
day  fop  a  particular  day,  without  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present.'  ft  shall  not  be  in  order  t6  ttialce  any  bill  or  other 
i&ater  a  special  6rdei/  of  the  day  from  day  to  day  ;  nor  shall  more 
than  two  bills'  or  other  tnatters  fc*  made  special  orders  for  the  same 
day. 

.  :6d.  Whenever  ten  or  indre  till*  sbatt  be  in-  readiness  for  final 
reading,  the  House  shall  assign  a  day  for*  the  final  reading  of  such 
bttls,  Which  day  shall  be  within  One  Week  thereafter.  At  the  time 
appointed,  the  Bfousd  shall  proceed  to  tU  final  reading  of  bills,  and 
ddnfintotf  the  same  from  day  to  day,  ttodef  tfce  6*def  of  third  reading 
of  bills,  until  all  bills  then  in  readiness  for  final  reading;  shall  have 
been  read,  except  as  herein  provided.'  '  All  bills  shall  have  their  last 
reading  In  the  drdef  in  which  the  sanie  shall  hav4  been  ordered  to  a 
fiflal  reading  la  the  ftouse  ;lbut  the  #dii$e  niay  assign  a  day  certain, 
fot  the  ftial  reaiding-'oif  *  particular  kilf;  bt  Ifmay,  b^  a1  majority  of 
all  the  members  present,  order  any  bill  v^eti'teachetfiolie  on  tlrtr 
table.  In  ail  cases,  ^here  a  bill  s^alt  b^  soor^ed  -to  lie  on  the 
table,  it  sjiall  retain  its  jpjajpiu  the.ordrf  pf  tJbe  ^nal  reading  of  bills) 
but  shall  ftoj,  be  c^tle^  ,if p /c«  cc^si4e'ratiw  yitleqs  by  the  yoU  pf  a 
Wttority.ftf  the  «^n^s  pf*s«a^  -.  ■   *  !    r.  .,. 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  APRIL  17, 1851, 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Trustees  of  Union  College  for  the  year  ending 

July,  1890. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Union  College  respectfully  report  to 
the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- York,  that  this 
Faculty  consisted  of  the  following  officers : 

Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President- and  Professor  of 

Moral  Philosophy.  ' 

Rev.  Robert  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Greek  and 

Latin  Language. 
Tayler  Lewvs,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and 

Literature. 
Isaac  W.  Jackson,  A.M.,  Profes'r  of  Mathematics,  pure  and  applied. 
Rev.  Thomas  G.  Reed,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 

and  Literature. 
John  Foster,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  theoretical 

and  practical.  v 

Jonathan  Pearson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  and 

Chemistry. 
Rev.  John  Nott,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 
William  M.  Gillespie,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and 

Adj.  Prof,  of  Mathematics. 
Hiram  H.  Perry,  A.  M.,  Fellow. 
Alex.  M.  Vedder,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and 

Physiology. 
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M.   Wendell  L'Amoreux,  A.  M.,  Instructor   in    the    French 
Language  and  Literature. 

That  seventy-nine  young  men  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  last  annual  commencement,  and  that  the 
whole  number  of  students  for  the  current  year  has  been  two 
hundred  and  forty. 

The  terms  of  admission,  and  course  of  study  of  the  Institution, 
will  appear  from  the  printed  statement  accompanying  this  report. 

The  Classical  library  for  the  use  of  students  is  continued,  from 
which  indigent  students  receive  their  books  gratis.  Seventy-nine 
young  men  have  been  otherwise  assisted  during  said  year  from 

funds  granted  by  the  State  for  that  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  Classical  library,  students  have  access  to  the 
college  library  and  three  society  libraries,  containing  collectively 
about  sixteen  thousand  volumes. 

The  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  appropriated  to  the  permanent 
support  of  officers,  the  five  thousand  dollars  for  establishing  a 
classical  library,  and  the  five  thousand  dollars  for  aiding  indigent 
youth,  arising  from  the  lotteries,  heretofore  granted  to  UAion  * 
College,  and  making  together  a  permanent  fund  amounting  to 
forty-five  thousand  dollars,  continues  to  be  invested  according  to 
law. 

The  trustees  further  report  that  the  Schenectady  academy  has 
been  revived,  and  that  the  "  Institute  of  Science  and  Industry," 
in  connection  with  Union  College,  has  been  organized  in  con- 
formity to  Session  Laws  of  1831,  chap.  273,  page  342;  from  which 
organization  it  is  hoped  that  important  benefits  will  eventually 
be  realized  by  one  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  State,  for  which  no 
adequate  provision  has  as  yet  been  made. 

They  have  only  to  add  that  during  the  past  year  the  students 

in  the  institution  have  generally  prosecuted  their  studies  with 

diligence,  and  have  conducted  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 

Faculty. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

ALEX.  HOLLAND,  Treasurer. 
Schenectady,  April  \lth}  1851. 
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COURSE  OP  STUDIES. 

Preparatory  for  Admission  into  Union  College. 

Latin  Grammar — Reader,  Exercises,  &c. 

Corn's  Nepos,  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Sallust. 

Virgil— six  books,  JEneid,  Ckero's  Select  Orations,  Greek  Gram- 
mar, Greek  Testament,  Greek  Introduction  and  Greek 
Reader,  or  Graca  Minora. 

Arithmetic,  English  Grammar  and  GeQgfaphy. 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES. 

Pursued  after  Admission  into  Union  College. 

Fr«bhmak  Class. 

First  Term. 
IJorace  and  Latin  Prosody, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, Cleveland. 

Livy — 'Composition  and  Declamation. 

« 

Second  Term. 
Horace,  Roman  Antiquities — Composition  and  Declamation. 

Herodotus  and  Thucydides, - Graca  Maj. 

Algebra,  to  "  Square  root," Bourdon. 

Third  Term. 
Cicero  de  Officii s. 

Algebra,  to  "nth  root," Bourdon: 

Lyslas,  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes, Gweca  Maj. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE.f 
Sophomore  Class. 
First  Term. 
Abercrombie's  Intellectual  Powers. 

Xenophon's  Mem., .Packard^  ed. 

Plane  Geometry, Legendre. 

»  s 

*  i 

Second  Term. 
Grseca  Majora — Aristotle,  Dionysius  and  Loftfclnus. 
Juvenal  and  Terence. 
Solid  Geometry, « Itegendre. 

*Thexe  are  Exe&ie  ea  in  Composition  during  each  term  of  the  College  county 
and  in  Declamation  every  otfeeg  Urn*,   .  . 
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Third  Term. 
Homer's  Iliad. 

Trigonometry  and  Applications, Legend*. 

Tacitus'  History— Botany. 

SCIENTIFIC  COUBSE.f 

Sophomoee  Class. 

First  Term. 
Abercrombie's  Intellectual  Powers. 
History. 
Plane  Geometry, 9 Legendw. 

Second  Term. 
Natural  Theology. 

Juvenal  and  Terence. 

Solid  Geometry, Legendre. 

Third  Term. 

Natural  History, Wars. 

Trigonometry  and  Applications, Legendre. 

Tacitus— Botany. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Junior  Class. 

First  Term. 

Conic  Sections, Jackson. 

Heaiod  and  Sophocles, GrsecaMaj. 

Rhetoric, Blair. 

Second  Term. 
Cicero  de  Qratore — Plautus. 
Chemistry, .' \  .Draper. 

Natural  Philosophy — {Statics  and  Dynamics.) 

T%ird  Term. 

Political  Economy, Say. 

Medea, &c...... GrseeaMaj. 

Natural  Philosophy — (Hydrostatics^  Pneumatics^  tfc.) 

fBither  course  at  the  choice  of  the  Student.     . 

IC^-A  Coarse  of  Instruction  in  Civil  Engineering,  comprising  Geometrical 
Draughting,  Surrey  ing,  Levelling,  Road  Wiring,  Ac,  is  given  to  toot*  who  fit- 
tire  it,  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  at  etftra  hours.   - 
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SCIENTIFIC  COURSE^ 

Junior  Class. 

First  Term. 

Conic  Sections, •Jackson. 

Algebra — (continued,) Bourdon. 

Rhetoric, Blair. 

Geometrical  Draughting— (Voluntary.) 

Second  Term.  x  • 

German. 

Algebra— (completed. ) 

Chemistry.    .  

Natural  Philosophy — (Statics  and  Dynamics.) 
Perspective  Drawing — (Voluntary.) 

Third  Term. 
Political  Economy. 

Analytic  Geometry  of  three  dimensions, .Davies. 

Natural  Philosophy— (Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Jrc) 

French, Moliere's  Comedies. 

Surveying  and  Levelling — (Voluntary,) . .  .Da vies. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Samoa ,  Class. 
RrMTkrm. 

Optics, ..Jack***. 

Lectures  on  Sound,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Galvanism,  Electro- 
Mag.,  &c. 
Elements  of  Criticism,.  • Karnes. 

Secend  Term. 

Logic, Tappao. 

Astronomy, Gummete. 

Kames  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

4 

Third  Term. 

Hebrew,  with  Lectures  on  Biblical  Literature. 
Sutler's  Analogy  and  Moral  Philosepby,  continued. 
Botany,  Geology  tad  Mineralogy. 
Anatomy  andJPhysicrfofy-^thiee  time*  a  week*  , 


SCIENTIFIC  COURSE, 

•      *  i 

Senior  Class, 
First  Term.  * 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, Davies. 

Optics, Jackson 

Lectures  on  Sound,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Galvanism,  Electro- 

1    Mag.y&c 
Higher  Surveying — (Voluntary.) 
Elements  of  Criticism, *.%♦.......,... Karnes. 


„•  t 


Second  Term. 
Analytic  Mechanics, ».,. .  t . . .Boucharlat 

Logic, ,«Tappafi. 

Astronomy. 

Civfl  Engineering — (Voluntary,)-.  „ .♦•.<.....  .€t)lkipi& 

Karnes  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Third  Term. 
J-w*, ..,...•••.,....,...•....,..... Kwt. 

Butler's  Analogy  and  Moral  Philosophy,  continued. 
Botany,  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology— tjiree  tiipes  a  woek. 

Civil  Engineering — (Voluntary.) 

Besides  lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  literature  and 
science,  through  the  courbe,  a  lecture  is  delivered  each  Sunday 
evening  on  the  Evidences-  af  Christianity,  or  on  some  portion  of 
Seripttiire* 


•  • 


INFORMATION. 

Character.        ,..♦.. 
Candidates  are  required  to  furnish  evidence  of  their  good  mo- 
ral character,  and  if  from  anothercollege,  a  regular  dismission 
or  tetter  of  request 

Age.  *     " 

Sixteen  years  of  age  are  requisite  to  admissioh ;  the  candidate 
enters,  however,  any  class  ibr  wtych  Jie  is  qualified. 

.     A&NR8SIDN.  \  -  »  «.•*;     :.'  .  •       .  -   /»     . 

As  a  good  tftoral  d^dttaBTrti t,  ai  WftK*4esrtain  aocfuireMMte 
in  literature,  are  necessary  to  a^hdlttgJfh:tfci6*Itirftftatian^  can- 
didates for  admission  shtffrfe  pot  Off  qpdbirttiib^  dnrmg  wbUh 


■      r 
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they  shall  recite  with  their  class,  and  eiyoy  there  all  the  privi- 
leges  of  members  in  full  standing.  When  s  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed,  if  their  conduct  be  such  as  to  warrant  it,  the  President 
shall  sign  a  certificate  of  their  admission. 

« 

Payment. 

'  There  are  three  terms  of  study  in  each  year.  Students,  unless 
frotn  another  college,  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  $5,  if  entering  the 
Freshman  Class ;  of  $7  if  entering  the  Sophomore ;  of  $9  if  en- 
tering the  Junior ;  and  of  $12  if  entering  the  Senior  Class.  The 
erdinary  charges  for  tuition,  room  rent,  use  of  College  Library, 
servants'  hire,  wear  of  building,  &c,  are  $1£  per  term,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  is  required  in  advance — and  the  Register  is  in- 
structed, in  all  cases  where  such  payment  is  not  made,  to  inform 

the  parent  or  guardian. 

•  >  *      .* 

Guardian. 

*<  All  moneys  intended  for  the  use  of  students  ought  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  College  Register,  who  fects,  without  charge,  as  fiscal 
guardian  in  their  behalf,  and  transmits  to  each  parent,  at  thte 
end  of  erery  term,  a  detailed  account. 

,  Residence 

Booms  are  assigned  the  student*  in  the  same  edifices  that  are 
occupied  by  the  President  and  Professors,  and  their  respective 
families.  ^ 

Annual  Expense.  ' 

College  bills  and  boaid  in  the  hall,  from $106  00  to  $115 

Fuel  and  light, •.*, 8  50 

Washiqg,.; * * 6  00 

Total;  about,. . . . . '. $120  00 

Students  boarding  out  of  the  ball,  and  students  ramaining  in 
yacatiop,  incur  an  additional  expense  for.  board. 

■  •  The  eftq^nse  for  clothing  and  pockfet  money,  will  vary  accord-' 
fhg  to  the  economy' of  Individuals.  A  stude^f  who  Remains  iii 
vacation,  may;  with  strict  economy,  0othe  himself  and  pay  all  his 
other  bills  with,  say,$?00.'  A  student  not  strictly  economical, 
and*  tfho  travelsiii  vacation,  wifl  require  From  $        to  $      '       • 
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Charity  Students. 

Their  Annual  Expense. 

College  bills,  and  board  in  the  hall,  about, ...  1 60  00* 

Woodand  light, ". *  8  50 

Washing, 6  00 

Total, $74  50 

Instruction.  . 
The  classes  are  divided  into  sections,  according  to  attainment 
or  choice  of  studtes,  and  the  several  sections  are  instructed  by 
the  President  and  Professors. 

Government, 

The  government  is,  for  the  most  part,  parental  and  preventive, 
and  devolves  on  the  President  and  resident  Professors.  Those 
students  who  do  not  cheerfully  submit  to  it,  are  silently  dismis- 
sed. No  student  is  allowed  to  visit  taterns  or  groceries ;  to  be 
out  of  his  room  at  night,  or  to  go  out  of  town  at  any  time}  with- 
out permission ;  nor  is  any  society  allowed  to  hold  its  meetings 
at  night. 

Commencement. 

Commencement  is  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  July ;  after 
which  there  is  a  vacation  of  sir  weeks. 

Vacations. 

There  are  two  other  vacations,  the  one  in  December,  the  other 
in  April. '  The  seniors  have  no  additional  vacations,  nor  are 
there  any  holydfcys.  It  is  desirable  that  students  should  either 
return  home,  or  visit  their  friends  during  the  vacations.  And 
when  parents  cannot  provide  for  this,  the  faculty  shfculd  be  ap- 
prized of  it,  that  arrangements  may  be  made  in  season  to  secure 
for  them  a  proper  residence. 

Merit  Roll. 
An  accurate  and  daily  account  of  the  delinquencies  of  every 
student,  and  also  ef  the  degree  of  his  attainment,  in  conduct, 
scholarship  and  attendance,  is. kept,  pud  the  summing  up  of  these 
items  determine^ie  place  of  each  upon  the  Merit  Roll ;  a  oopy 
of  which  item*  is  transmitted  to  the  parent. 

.•Tho  price  of  board  and  fool  aeooMariljr  ftriM,    In  tho  kaU,  board  to  am  ft.  It 
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Every  student  is  required  at  the  opening  of  each  term  to  report 
himself  at  tjie  Register's  office ;  and  till  so  reported  will  be  con- 
sidered  as  absent,  and  so  reported  on  his  bill.  A  similar  report, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  is  required  after  any  temporary  absence 
by  sickness  or  permission. 

Examinations. 
Committees  are  appointed,  who  examine  the  several  classes 
publicly,  at  the  close  of  each  term,  and  make  a  written  report 
thereof. 

The  forwarding  of  the  foregoing  report  hits  been  delayed  flam 
an  expectation  that  the  committee  on  Literature  of  the  Senate, 
might  be  induced  either  to  visit  Union  College,  or  require  some  in- 
formation of  them  during  the  session,  in  consequence  of  the  refer- 
ence to  said  committee  of  the  Comptroller's  report.  Having 
received  no  such  visit  or  call  for  information  from  said  commit1 
tee,  the  trustees  of  the  college  were  greatly  surprised  to  learn, 
through  the  medium  of  the  public  press,  just  at  the  clese  of  the 
session  of  the  Legislature,  that  a  very  elaborate  report  on  the  flsr 
cal  condition  of  Union  College  had  been  made  by  the  Hon.  Sena- 
tor Beekman,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Literature.  Of  this 
report  the  trustees  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  copy ;  nor  is 
there  any  prospect  of  their  being  able  to  obtain  a  copy  in  time  to 
examine  the  same  before  the  session  of  the  Legislature  closed. 
Through  the  politeness  of  the  printer,  they  have  merely  beeti 
able  to  obtain  a  hasty  reading  of  the  same. 

Why  the  trustees  were  greatly  surprised  at  hearing  of  this  re; 
port,  will  appear  from  a  brief  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  report  of  the  Hon.  Senator  has  been  brought  before  thejmb- 
Uk. 

On  the  12th  day  of  March,  T819,  the  committee  on  college*, 
ke.9  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  of  which  committee  the'  Horu 
James  W.  Beekman  (then  a  member  of  the  Assembly)  was  a 
member,  procured  the  passage  of  a  resolution  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing: 

"  Raohti,  That  the  trustees  of  Union  College  be,  and  they  atre 
hereby  required  to  report  forthwith  to  tyAs  house,  a  true  state- 
ment  of  all  the  property  owned  by  said  college.  That  they  show 
in  mud  report,  in  what  manner  the  funds  of  said  college  are  in 
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verted,  and  what  changes  in  the  investment  thereof  hare  been 
made  within  the  last  ten  years,  specifying  the  same  particularly ; 
what  amount  of  stocks  are  held  by  said  college  and  in  what  com- 
panies :  what  amount  of  money  is  loaned  on  the  security  of  mort- 
gages; to  whom  and  in  what  sums,  what  other  securities  are  held 
by  said  college,  specifying  the  character  and  the  amount  loaned 
in  such  security ;  and  that  they  cause  such  *  report  to  be  verified 
by  the  oath  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  said  college." 

And  on  the  21st  of  March,  a  resolution  was  passed  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  same  Hon.  James  W.  Beekman,  extending  that  re- 
quirement to  the  period  of  twenty-five  years. 

•  In  obedience  to  the  foriegoing  resolutions,  which  were  duly 
served,  the  Treasurer  made  to  the  Assembly  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  general  fiscal  condition  of  the  college,  and  the  condition 

of  its  several  funds. 

i-       .  .  *  • 

i  This  statement  of  the  Treasurer  was  referred  to  this  same  com* 
foittee,' of  which  the  Hon.  James  W.  Beekman  was  a  member,  at 
flife  instance  of  which  committee  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Assembly  in  the  words  following : 

"Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  colleges,  academies  and 
pommon  schools  be  directed  during  the  recess  to  examine  into 
fre  financial  condition  of  Union  College,  and  into  the  situation 
pf  the  various  funds  bestowed  on  said  institution  \>y  the  Stat% 
and  the  various  transfers  of  the  funds  and  property  of  said  col- 
lege;  that  said  committee  have  power  to «end  for  persons  and 
papers,  and  report  to  the  next  Legislature.* 

<*  In  conformity  to  which  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  said  com- 
mittee  visited  Union  College,  and  were,  as  is  admitted,  furnished 
with  every  facility  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  condition 
oflbejsame. 

1  "Two  distinct  reports  Were  made  to  the  Assembly  by  ifcit  com- 
mittee; the  due  by  the  Hot.'  James  W.  Beektaan>  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1850 ;  which  report,  after  making  many  statements  as- 
esdmptftd  be  foils,  concluded  ill  the  words  ftjlowifcg:  , ,    . 

"Your  committee !  have  Set " forth  a  few,4  fV&m  among- many 
cases  of  wrong  management,  and  na>e  established' from  aU  ex- 
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amtnation  of  these  the  fact,  which  they  are  now  constrained  to 
report,  that  the  financial  condition  is  unsound  and  improper." 

The  other  report  was  made  by  Robert  H.  Pruyn,  Esq.,  chair- 
man of  said  committee,  which  report,  after  the  statements  there- 
in niade,  and  assumed  to  be  facts,  concludes  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing: 

*  •  "  By  a  resolution  of  the Trtard  of  trustees,  the  entire  manage- 
meat  and  control  of  the  funds  of  the  college  have,  for  many 
years  been  placed  in  the- hands  of  the  finance  committee,  of  whloh 
the  president  of  the  college  is  the  chairman.  That  what  thtre 
originated  in  necessity  has  continued  either  from  habit  or  in 
'consequence  of  the  great  success  attending  the  supervision,  by 
the  president,  of  the  lotteries,  no  one  can  examine  the  history  of 
those  complicated  and  immense  operations  without  being  satisfld* 
that  Union  College  owes  all  it  has  derived  from  them  to  its  p**» 
sklent,  and  that  a  board  of  trustees,  with  thrice  the  financial 
ability  usually  displayed  by  similar  bodies,  if  it  had  undertaken 
their  supervision,,  would  have  involved  themselves  and  the  col- 
lege in  ruin. 

"  The  undersigned  having  been  unwilling  to  unite  with  the 
majority  of  the  committee  in  many  of  their  remarks,  and  having 
been  unable  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  stated  by  them, l  that  the 
financial  condition  of  Union  College  is  unsound  and  improper,** 
submits  the  foregoing  as  the  report  of  the  minority  of  the  com- 

xiiittee." 

*  •  .  ■     • 

To  the  statements  made  as  facts  in  the  aforesaid  report  to  the 
Assembly,  by  the  Hon.  James  W.  Beekxnan,  the  treasurer  of 
Union  College,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1850,  submitted  to  that 
honorable  body  a  specific  reply.    In  this  reply,  every  injurious 

«  *      •      »  » *  *  * 

allegation  made,  was  met  and  believed  to  have  been  refuted  or 

explained.    This  statement  of  the  treasurer  of  Union  College 

concludes  in  the  words  following : 

"•"    ■.••■'•   • 
"In  tlwfjudgQient  of  the  resident  trustees,  (there  not  being 

time  to  convene  the  board,)  granting  eveh?  fur  argument  sake, 

the  correctness  of  the  majority  report,  which  they  feel  constrain- 

ed  distinctly  to  deny,  it  seems  that  a  corporation  which,  rffter 
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gratuitously  adding  $79,536  to  the  olaimi  against  it,  and  after 
deducting  from  the  assets  it  is  admitted  to  possess  $94,097.91, 
deemed  to  have  been  overcharged  or  of  doubtful  value,  is  still 
admitted  to  have  a  balance  in  its  favor  of  $534,713.75,  and  a 
surplus  over  all  amounts  received  from  the  State,  or  otherwise, 
of  $129,565.33,  ill  deserves  to  have  its  fiscal  condition  represent- 
ed as  unsound,  and  if  the  Legislature  think  otherwise,  and  shall 
believe,  after  examining  the  two  reports,  and  this  reply  of  the 
treasurer  thereto,  that  the  report  of  the  majority  is  well  founded, 
then  the  treasurer  is  directed  by  the  said  resident  trustees  re- 
spectfully to  request,  in  their  behalf,  that  the  Attorney-General 
be  directed  to  institute  the  necessary  proceedings  against  the 
trustees,  in  order  that  the  misconduct  charged  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee  may  be  fully  and  fairly  investigated,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  a  legal  procedure,  in  which  the  parties  are 
brought  face  to  face." 

The  Assembly,  however,  on  the  receipt  of  the  statement  of  the 
treasurer,  refused  to  take  any  further  action  in  the  premises. 
Thereupon,  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Beekman,  having  now  become  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  moved  a  resolution  in  the  words  following: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Comptroller,  with  the  aid  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  be  requested  to  investigate  the  oondition  of  the  funds 
bestowed  by  the  State  upon  Union  College,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  the  same  are  now  safely  invested ;  what  amounts  have 
been  paid  by  Yates  and  Mclntyre  to  the  president  or  trustees  of 
said  college  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lotteries ;  by  what  title 
the  real  estate  reputed  U>  belong  to  the  college,  both  in  Ifew- 
Tork  and  Schenectady,  is  held ;  what  are  the  annual  resources 
of  the  college,  and  from  what  sources  they  are  derived. 

".Resolved,  That  they  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  pa- 
pers, and  report  to  the  Legislature  on  the  first  day  of  the  next 
session." 

Under  which  resolutions  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  1851, 
the  Comptroller  reported  to  the  Senate  that  he  had  been  pre- 
vented by  official  duties  from  examining  into  the  fiscal  condi- 
tion of  Union  College,  which  report  concluded  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing : 
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«fche  late  Comptroller -found  it  incompatible  with  his  official 
duties  to  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  the  financial  affairs  ef 
x  Union  College,  as  contemplated  by  the  resolution,  at  any  time 
when  the  Attorney-General  was  at  liberty  to  unite  with  him. .  It 
is  due  to  the  college  to  state,  that  its  president  and  treasurer  fair 
vited  the  proposed  scrutiny,  and  hare  made  frequent  applications 
to  the  late  Comptroller  to  have  the  resolution  carried  into  effect." 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  Senator  Beekman,  this  report  of  the 
Comptroller  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Literature,  of  which 
the  Hon.  Senator  Beekman  was  chairman. 

On  the  12th  of.  April,  the  Hon.  Senator  Beekman  made  his 
elaborate  report  of  which  the  papers  speak,  not  on  the  report  of 
the  Comptroller,  which  was  the  only  subject  referred  to  him,  but 
on  his  own  report  of  last  year  to  the  Assembly ;  and  after  intro- 
ducing: into  it  much  new  and  very  extraordinary  matter,  and 
after  having  examined  at  length  the  fiscal  condition  of  Union 
College,  concludes  the  same  by  re-affirnflhg  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation pronounced  in  his  own  report  of  last  year,  in  the  same 
words  then  employed,  to  wit, "  that  the  financial  condition  of 
Uftion  College  is  unsound  and  improper." 

"  That  the  Hon.  Senator  Beekman,  was  fully  competent  and 
eminently  qualified  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Senate  in 
1851,  to  review  and  defend  a  report  made  by  himself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  in  1850 ;  the  trustees  will 
not  question.  Nor  will  they  question  his  authority  for  doing 
this,  or  the  propriety  of  his  doing  this,  under  cover  of  re- 
porting on '  the  Comptroller's  report ;  or  of  his  adding  the  new 
and  extraordinary  matter  now  added  to  that  contained  in  his  own 
former  report,  or  his  re-asserting  under  the  same  cover,  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  pronounced  in  his  former  report  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  Assembly.  Still  the  trustees  are 
unable  to  perceive  how  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  in 

•  whose  behalf  their  hon.  chairman  reported,  were  equally  qualified 
far  affirming  all  the  important  and  rather  extraordinary  state- 
ments made,  and  deciding  all  the  grave  questions  decided  in  said 
report ;  or  how  they  were,  under  this  cover  equally  authorized 
to  do  this,  without  giving  any  opportunity  to  the  trustees  of  the 
<ktilege  to  reply  to  md  statemeuts,  or  even  without  giving  them 
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any  intimation  Oat  said  statements  were  going  to  be  mate. 
And  the  trustees  are  the  leas  able  to  perceive  this,  as  the  ether 
members  of  the  committee  have  never  visited  the  college,  or  U 
any  way,  00  far  as  is  known,  examined  into  its  fiscal  concerns,  or 
even  (as  the  trustees  have  been  informed,)  read  or  examined 
either  the  former  report  of  their  hon.  chairman  while,  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  the  Assembly,  or  the  counter  veptort  of  JL  H. 
Pruyn,  Esq.,  chairman  of  that  committee,  or  the  reply  of  the 
trustees  of  Union  College  to  said  former  report  of  their  hon.  chair- 
man, now,  with  so  many  additional  statements  reviewed  and  re- 
affirmed. Especially  are  the  trustees  unable  to  perceive  this,  as 
they  are  also  informed  that  said  committee  never  met  but  once 
on  the  subject,  and  then  only  to  hear  the  report  read  which  had 
been  already  prepared  to  their  nand  by  their  hon.  chairman,  and 
to  which,  under  such  circumstances,  the  sanction  of  their  names 
has  been  given,  and  of  which  the  trustees,  though  they  mention 
the  fact,  do  not  complain. 

To  the  Hon.  chairman  of  this  committee,  who  has  made  so  many 
new,  and  such  important  statements,  the  trustees  may  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  it  would  afford  them  great  pleasure  to  be  informed 
under  what  color  of  right  they  can  assert  a  claim  to  avails  of  lot- 
teries in  which  they  had  no  interest,  over  which  they  exercised 
no  control,  and  the  very  commencement  of  the  drawing  of  which 
was  inhibited  by  law  till  all  the  lotteries  in  which  they  had  any 
interest  were  completed. 

And  it  would  also  give  them  great  pleasure  to  be  informed  on 
what  authority  those  statements  are  made,  of  lands  purchased, 
and  amounts  of  money  received,  so  entirely  at  variance  with  their 
own  recollections,  their  own  records,  and  the  public  records  in 
relation  to  the  same. 

With  the  amount  of  the  monies  received  by  the  president  of 
the  college  from  the  transactions  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Senator 
with  such  fullness  and  apparent  truthfulness  of  detail,  with  the 
manner  in  whioh  the  same  luive  been  appropriated,  and  with  the 
future  designs  of  the  president  concerning  the  ultimate  applica- 
tion of  the  same,  the  trustees  are,  they  believe,  quite  as  well  in- 
formed as  the  Hon.  Senator  himself. 

(Tor  are  the  trustees  aware  that  any  monies,  claimed  to  belong 
to  the  college,  have  ever  been  received  by  any  of  its  officers 
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which  hare  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  except  the 
amounts  received  by  their  former  treasurer,  Henry  Yates*  .Esq*, 
who  haying  been  sent  to  New- York  to  protect  their  interest  in  tto 
pending  lotteries,  entered  into  partnership  with  the  manfigjpp 
thereof.'  Of  these  large  amount*,  the  Hon.  chairnjan  of  thecon^ 
flutyee,  with  all  his.  eoqunendable,  zeal  for  the  protection  of  thp 
interests  .of  Union  College,  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  aqy 
cognizance.  The  trustees  are  the  jnore  surprised  at  this,  as  thej 
are  aware  that  he  is  acquainted*  with  the  existence  of  these  claims, 
and  the  evidence  on  w,hich  they  rest. 

With  respect  to  the  vast  amounts  referred  to,and  the  stupendous 
balances  of  interest  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Hon.  Senator,  .the 
trustees  will  only  say  in  passing,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  .the 
sources  from  which  the  one  have  been  received,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  other  has  been  calculated. 

That  the  funds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  were  in- 
vested and.  left  to.  accumulate  for  years  before  any  expenses  weq* 
incurred,  or  any  attempt  made  to  carry  the  will  into  effect;  should 
present  a  showing  of  great  fiscal  prosperity,  which  is  referred  tp 
with  such  apparent  {riumph  by  the  Hon.  Senator,  is  not  surpris- 
ing. But  that  a  statement  of  that  accumulation  has  any  mo*e 
bearing  on  the  present  question  than  a  statement  of  what  the, 
widow's  mite  would  amount  to,  had  it  remained  at  interest  to  the 
present  day,  the  trustees  do  not  perceive.  During  all  the  time 
the  Smithsonian  fund  was  accumulating,  the  funds  of  Union  Col- 
lege were  employed  in  providing  for  the  education  of  the  youtfi 
of  the  country,  and  hundreds  of  young  men  now  filling  the  firqt 
offices  in  the  gift  of  that  country  we*$  receiving  their  education 

under  its  fostering  care,  many  of  which  youth  were  educated 
entirely  by  its  bounty. 

Believing  themselves  already  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
fiscal  condition  of  the  institution  entrusted  to  their 'care,  and 
prepared  at  all  times  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  executed  their  trust,  when  rightfully  called  upon  to 
do  so,  the  trustees  have  forborne  to  visit  or  hold  any  intercourse 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  member  of  the  committee 
to  whom  the  Comptroller's  report  was  referred ;  and  they  ate 
well  satisfied  to  have  done  so,  as  it  has  afforded  the  Hon  #  Senator 
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Beekman  an  opportunity  (afforded  indeed,  H  ii  believed,  in  rather 
an  unusual  way,)  of  disburdening  himself  by  speaking  out  his 
mind  in  relation  to  what  he  deems,  no  doubt,  abuses  in  Union 
College.  And  as  to  what  the  Hon.  Senator  affirms  in  relation  to 
the  contradictory  answers  given  by  the  undersigned  in  relation 
to  moneys  lying  at  the  time  with  his  banker  in  New-York  for 
investment,  but  which  the  Hon.  Senator  has  some  how  been  led 
to  believe  had  been  laid  out  by  Hezekiah  Bradford  on  a  dock  at 
the  Novelty  Works,  New- York,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that 
whether  such  answers  were  ever  written,  the  undersigned  {Joes 
not  know ;  but  one  thing  he  does  know,  that  whether  written  or 
not,  they  were  never  read  or  assented  to  by  him. 

In  concluding  these  hasty  remarks,  the  trustees  desire  to  be 
permitted  to  express  their  acknowledgment?' to  the  Hon.  Sena- 
tor Beekman,  for  the  very  exemplary  zeal  he  has  (with  the  sin- 
gle exception  mentioned)  evinced  to  guard  the  trustees  against 
the  danger  of  being  overreached  by  their  own  officers;  and 
though  they  have  not  been  permitted  to  answer  the  charges 
heretofore  brought  against  them,  in  a  court  of  justice,  as  they 
requested ;  and  though  the  elaborate  report  of  the  Hon.  Senator 
Beekman  has  been  made  at  so  late  an  hour  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain' a  copy  of  the  same,  it  will  doubtless  be  print- 
ed in  time  for  the  use  of  the  accountant  appointed  in  conformity 
to  its  recommendations,  and  it  may,  by  its  candbr  and  impar- 
tiality, contribute  to  secure  the  exercise  of  the  same  desirable 
attributes  in  that  individual,  whoever  he  may  be,  as  it  was 
doubtless  intended  should  be  the  case  by  the  Hon.  Senator  who 
at  so  late  an  hour  reported  the  same.  And  though  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  a  copy  of  this  report  has  prevented  the  trus- 
tees from  doing  at  present  little  more  than  hint  at  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  produced,  still  they  trust  they  shall  hereafter, 
on  receiving' a  copy  of  the  same,  be  able  to  pay  its  several  state- 
ments that  respectful  attention  which  their  respective  importance 
shall  appear  to  require. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  trustees 
and  in  conformity  to  the  resolution  concerning  the  resident  trus- 
tees, by  ALEXANDER  HOLLAND, 

Union  College,  Jipril  17, 1851.  Trtaiurtr. 
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W  ASSEMBLY,  JUNE  12, 1851. 


Communication  from  the  Governor  transmitting  cor* 
respondence  relative  to  the  WashingtQn  Monument 
Association. 

STATE  OF  NEW-YORK: 

Executive  Department,  ) 
Albany y  June  11,  185 1.      £ 
To  the  Assembly: 

I  deem  it  proper  to  inform  the  Legislature  that  the  act  of 

January  31, 1850,  prodding  for  the  preparation  and  presentation 

by  this  State  of  a  suitable  block  of  stone,  to  be  placed  in  the 

National  Washington  Monument,  has  been  fnlly  executed. 

The  work  was  performed  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Palmer,  a  native  sculp- 
tor, in  pursuance  of  a  contract  made  by  my  predecessor.  The 
appropriate  design  and  perfect  manner  of  its  execution  have 
elicited  the  highest  admiration,  and  are  deemed  creditable  to 
the  skill  and  genius  of  the  artist.  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  Mr.  Palmer  has  received  the  sum  of  2,000  dol- 
lars, being  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature.  A 
small  appropriation  is  needed  to  reimburse  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  agent  who  was  despatched  to  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  the  tablet. 

r 

I  communicate  herewith  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  between 

this  department  and  the  President  of  the  Washington  Monument 

Association. 

WASHINGTON  HUNT. 
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Letter  from  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

STATE  OF  NEW-YORK: 

(Copy.)  Executive  Department,  ) 

Jlbany,  March  22,  1851.      J 

Sib, — The  Legislature  of  New-York  having  directed  the  pre- 
paration and  presentation  of  an  appropriate  tablet  for  the  Wash- 
ington  National  Monument,  it  becomes  my  pleasing  duty  to 
complete  the  execution  of  this  object  by  forwarding  to  you  the 
finished  block.  It  is  sent  as  the  simple  but  significant  token  by 
which  the  deep  allegiance  of  this  State  to  our  country's  greatest 
name  may  be  shown  forth  to,  those  of  coming  generations  who 
shall  approach  this  monumental  shrine,  consecrated  alike  to 
Washington  and  our  nationality.  It  is  the  pledge  of  attestation 
by  which  three  millions  of  free  people  would  substantiate  their 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  services  and  character  of  the  man 
who  so  perfectly  harmonized  greatness  and  goodness  that  censure 
becomes  folly,  and  eulogy  seems  but  to  acknowledge  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun.  Our  national  history  is  indeed  an  epic  of  which 
Washington  is  the  hero ;  but  a  hero  borrowing  naught  of  his 
greatness  from  poetic  fancies.  In  his  career,  history  and  poetry 
were  one.  The  Constitution  and  Federal  Union  to  which  he  so 
largely  contributed,  and  to  which  his  administration  was  the 
consummating  seal,  "rose  like  an  exhalation"  to  embody  in  a 
tangible  reality  that  spirit  of  deep  and  benevolent  wisdom  which 
animated  and  guided  him  during  a  long  life  of  great  deeds.  So 
truly  is  the  spirit  and  character  of  Washington  reflected  in  the 
institutions  which  sprang  into  existence  beneath  his  fostering 
care,  that  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  admire  him  and  not  to 
cherish  them.  The  people  of  this  State  have  never  left  doubtful 
their  affectionate  regard  for  Washington,  for  the  liberty  he 
achieved  and  nurtured,  and  the  institutions  that  he  loved.  And 
now  when  the  hallowing  influences  of  time  have  descended  on 
him  and  them,  mellowing  their  hues  of  glory,  and  touching  them 
with  the  dust  of  consecration,  the  sons  of  this  commonwealth  are 
not  about  to  unlearn  those  lessons  of  veneration  for  our  constitu- 
tional union  and  its  founders,  which  are  inculcated  by  every 
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domestic,  social  and  political'  influence.  Temporary  passions 
may  disturb  this  regard  and  vex  the  great  deep  of  patriotic  fidel- 
ity; yet  how  insignificant  the  wave  compared  to  the  mighty 
ocean  of  true  hearted  allegiance !  Whenever  the  heat  and  ant 
mosity  engendered  by  sectional  contests  obscure  the  reason  of  any 
portion  of  our  countrymen,  it  is  especially  grateful  to  rector  to 
those  patriotic  labors  from  which  arose  this  noble  confederacy 
of  states.  It  cannot  but  strengthen  our  devotion  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  recall  the  many  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome  in 
its  formation,  and  the  liberal  compromises  by  which  alone  it  be- 
came possible.  The  Washington  Monument  will  be  a  shrine  of 
patriotic  resort  for  succeeding  generations.  It  will  promote  na- 
tional feeling  by  furnishing  "  a  local  habitation "  and  home  for 
the  memories  of  this  young  nation's  great  struggle  for  freedom 
and  independence.  But  should  the  powers  of  darkness  ever  so 
prevail  as  to  extinguish  our  national  unity,  this  monument  would 
become  a  finger  of  scorn.  It  would  stand  but  to  mock  and  tor- 
ture us  with  a  thousand  fantasies  of  glories  unrealized,  by  default 
of  worth  and  nobleness  in  ourselves.  The  world  has  no  monu- 
ment so  wholly  melancholy  in  its  memories  as  this  would  be 
should  it  survive  the  union  of  these  states. 

The  tablet  contains  but  the  simple  coat  of  arms  of  New- York. 
The  occasion  is  too  suggestive  of  patriotic  sentiments*  to  permit 
the  choice  of  any  particular  one.  There  is,  however,  enough  of 
meaning  and  fitness  in  the  motto  of  our  arms — "Excelsior."  It 
is  ever  the  practice  of  noble  natures  to  look  hopefully  through 
the  future  to  the  attainment  of  higher  ends  than  those  for  which 
they  now  contend.  From  this  aspiring,  spring  all  great  actions. 
A  noble  souled  poet  of  a  sister  state  has  very  truthfully  and 
beautifully  clothed  the  deep  meaning  of  our  "  Excelsior  "  in  fitting 
poetic  drapery.  The  earnest  struggle  of  a  mind  possessed  of  high 
resolves  is  almost  a  characteristic  of  our  people,  and  one  to  which 
they  owe  most  of  their  greatness.  This  spirit  of  noble  aspiration 
which  our  "Excelsior"  embodies,  was  habitual  with  Washington 
as  with  all  who  are  truly  great  and  good.  It  seems,  therefore, 
well  fitted  for  a  place  of  honor  in  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
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Permit  me,  Sir,  through  you,  to  express  to  the  association  over 
which  you  preside,  my  grateful  estimate  of  its  labors,  and  my 
anxious  desire  that  the  immortal  work  which  is  the  object  of  its 
endeavors  may  be  brought  to  an  early  consummation. 

The  block  will  be  delivered  by  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  Col. 
Bobert  H.  Morris,  one  of  my  military  aids. 

I  have  the  toner  tolbe, 

With  high  respect, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  WASHINGTON  HUNT. 

To  the  President  of  the  Washington 

National  Monument  Association. 
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Letter  from  President  Fillmore. 


(Copy.)  Washington,  April  7, 1851. 

Si*, — As  President  ex  officio  of  "  The  Washington  National 
Monument  Association,"  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  eloquent  and  patriotic  letter  of  the  22d  inst.,  by 
the  hand  of  your  military  aid,  Col.  Robert  H.  Morris,  and  to  in- 
form yon  that  the  "  tablet?  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  designed  % 
by  the  State  of  New- York  for  the  Washington  National  Monu- 
ment, was  this  day  presented  by  him  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
I  feel  myself  singularly  fortunate  in  being  the  honored  recipient 
on  behalf  of  the  association,  of  this  appropriate  contribution  from 
my  native  State  to  this  noble  enterprise.  Often,  as  I  look  from 
my  window  at  this  proud  monument,  rearing  its  lofty  head  to 
the  clouds,  the  inquiry  suggests  itself,  "  Why  raise  this  massive 
pile  to  the  honor  of  Washington  1  Can  it  add  to  his  fame  ?  Is  it 
necessary  to  perpetuate  his  memory  ?  No !  neither !  His  fame 
is  imperishable,  and  his  memory  will  endure  when  this  marble 
pile  shall  have  crumbled  to  dust.  This  splendid  monument  is 
not  reared  that  future  generations  may  know  that  Washid^ton 
lived,  but  that  they  may  know  that  his  fellow-citizens  appre- 
ciated his  worth,  and  were  deeply  grateful  for  the  inestimable 
blessings  which  he  conferred  upon  the  country.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, m  much  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Washington,  as  it  is 
of  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  in  this  noble  emulation 
it  gives  me  infinite  pleasure  to  see  my  own  loved  State  inscribing 
her  noble  motto,  "  Excelsior,"  upon  this  marble  pile  of  a  nation's 
gratitude. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Tour  Excellency's 

Most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed,)  MILLARD  FILLMORE. 


\ 
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IN  ASSEMBLY.  JUNE  23, 1851. 


REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  railroads'aathorizing  the  Platts- 
buigh  and  Rouse's  Point  Railroad  Company  to  erect 
a  drawbridge  across  the  Big  Chazy  river,  in  Clinton 
county. 

Mr.  Lesley,  from  the  committee  on  railroads,  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  bill  authorizing  the  Plattsburgh  and  Rouse's  Point 
Railroad  Company  to  erect  a  drawbridge  over  the  Big  Chazy 
river,  in  the  town  of  Champlain,  county  of  Clinton,  having  given 
the  subject  all  the  consideration  which  their  limited  time  on  ac- 
count of  other  engagements  and  duties  would  permit, 

« 

REPORTS: 

That  the  Big  Chazy  river  is  a  stream  not  exceeding  six  to 
eight  rods  in  width  which  is  navigable  for  small  sail  craft  up  to 
the  village  of  Champlain,  distant  about  five  miles  from  the 
lake,  and  over  which  there  i»  now  and  has  been  for  many  years 
a  drawbridge,  with  a  very  imperfect  draw,  that  impedes  naviga- 
tion to  some  considerable  extent.  The  new  draw  would  be  ma- 
terially improved  in  point  of  opening  over  the  old  one;  it  is 
proposed  to  place  the  new  drawbridge  so  near  the  present  one 
as  to  supersede  it,  and  have  the  railroad  bridge  answer  the  pur- 
pose and  convenience  of  travel,  as  well  as  for  the  crossing  of  the 
cars.  From  the  information  before  the  committee  it  appears  that 
this  can  be  done  without  injury  to  any  existing  interests. 
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If  the  subject  of  a  drawbridge  across  the  Big  Chazy  river  were 
a  new  one  at  this  time,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  Legis- 
lature should  exercise  the  right  of  interfering  with  the  naviga- 
tion there,  although  small,  unless,  more  cogent  reasons  for  its 
necessity  than  has  yet  been  presented  to  your  committee.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  exercised  by  the  State  against  interfering 
with  and  obstructing  important  natural  highways,  upon  which  a 
large  amount  of  commerce  daily  passes,  to  which  all  have  a  com- 
mon access,  and  which  should  be  kept  open  to  common  use 
without  obstruction. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  proposed  bridge 
is  placed  so  -near  the  old  one  as  to  supersede  it,  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  accommodate  the  ordinary  travel  passing  from  one 
side  to  the  other  as  well  as  the  railroad  company,  that  there 
cannot  be  serious  objections  enough  to  it,  on  general  principles,  to 
warrant  the  Legislature  in  withholding  the  grant,  and  more  par- 
ticularly so,  as  proper  notice  has  been  given  in  the  public  papers 
in  compliance  with  the  statute  of  the  intended  application  of  the 
railroad  company  to  ask  for  the  grant,  and  no  remonstrances  ap- 
pearing against  it  from  parties  more  immediately  interested,  your 
committee  therefore  report  the  following  bill. 

GEORGE  LESLEY,  Chairman. 
W.  BLACKSTONE, 
E.  E.  NORTON,  , 

WOLCOTT  J.  HUMPHREY. 
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REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  road*  and  bridges,  on  petition 
for  a  Drawbridge  across  Byram  River. 

Mr.  Lesley,  from  the  committee  on  roads  and  bridges,  to  which. 
was  referred  the  petition  and  other  papers  relative  to  the  appli- 
cation for  a  drawbridge  across  the  Byram  river,  from  the  village 
of  Portchester,  in  the  county  of  Westchester, 

REPORTS: 

That  they  have  had  the  subject  under  their  consideration,  and 
find,  from  the  papers  and  documents  submitted  to  them,  the  fol- 
lowing facts :  The  village  of  Portchester  lies  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Byram  river,  about  one  mile  north  of  the  mouth  of  said 
river;  this  river  is  a  portion  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State 
of  New-York ;  it  is  navigable  only  for  the  distance  of  about  one 
mile  from  where  it  empties  into  Long-Island  Sound ;  there  is,  at 
the  head  of  the  navigabU  portion  of  said  river,  a  milldam,  which 
has  been  constructed  so  long  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary :  above  the  said  milldam,  at  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  feet,  the  New- York  and  New-Haven  railroad 
track  and  abutment  cross  the  river ;  and  below  the  milldam,  at 
a  distance  of  not  more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  south  of 
said  milldam  the  applicants  propose  to  build  a  drawbridge. 

The  necessity  of  this  bridge  is  demonstrated  by  the  feet  that 
since  the  construction-  of  the  abutment  over  the  Byram  river  loir 
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aven  railroad,  there  has  been  a  large 
the  Connecticut  side  of  the  river  to 
oyer  the  track  of  said  railroad,  there 
except  by  an  old  bridge  about  a  mile 
h  route  makes  the  travelling  distance 
>,  opposite  Portchester,  to  the  village 
miles ;  while  the  contemplated  diaw- 
.te  to  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
;  danger  of  crossing  on  the  railroad 
jle  for  foot  passengers)  forbids  the  use 
f  communication  with  the  inhabitants 
io  river;  and  the  applicants  propose 
lse,  a  good  and  substantial  drawbridge, 
ublic  as  a  highway,  seeking  no  com- 
lay  be  derived  from  the  increased  bu- 
ast  necessarily  force  its  way  from  the 
Byram  river  to  the  village  of  Port- 
report,  that  it  appears  from  the  papers 
■a  them,  that  there  are  but  three  mar- 
Portchester ;  that  there  are  only  two 
1  said  village,  and  on  the  Byram  river ; 
it  docks  are  some  considerable  distance 
locality  of  said  bridge ;  that  the  -width 
16  foot  of  Church  street  in  the  village 
tceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet ;  that 
h  of  said  river,  in  the  channel  thereof, 
t,  does  not  exceed  seven  feet,  and  that 
at  said  point,  does  not  exceed  thirty- 


the  papers  and  documents  submitted 
1  the  owners  of  the  land  on  both  side* 
I  adjacent  to  the  proposed  locality  oi 
ied  and  united  In  the  application  for 
:  drawbridge,  and  that  a  large  number 
md  business  men  residing  in  said  vil- 
io  the  supervisor  and  town  clerk  of  the 
n  said  application,  and  hate  prayed 
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for  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  applicants  to  construct 
said  drawbridge.  And  it  also  appears,  that  notice  of  «aid  appli- 
cation was  duly  published  in  conformity  with  the  statute  in  such 
case  made  and  provided. 

Tour  committee  therefore,  seeing  no  reasonable  objection  to 
the  proposed  law,  have  unanimously  agreed  that  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  ought  to  be  granted,  and  ask  leave  to  introduce 
the  accompanying  bill,  and  reccommend  the  passage  of  the  same. 

GEORGE  LESLEY,  Chairman. 
LAMAN  INGERSOLL, 
SAMUEL  JATNE,  Jr. 


*tatt  of  Wtto*tt*vu. 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  JUNE  21, 1851. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting  abatmete  of  the 
aborts  of  county  «op«itntaa4«aU  of  the  poor. 

Skcbctart'i  OmcE,     1 
Albany,  J*m  11, 1861.    J 

To  tht  Isgulatmt  if  the  Stt*n>f  Jfm*Ym* : 

I  herewith  tran«mi«  to  the  Legtehrtuw  the  aanml  report  tmm  : 
thii  department,  in  relation  to  panperkm  in  this  Slate,  in  tabular 
form,  containing  abstracts  from  the  reporto  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  poor  of  the  flemal  eomnttet,  flu  the  year  1660. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  all  the  counties  in  the  8tate, 
wifli  the  «*«ep  tion  of  the  county  of  Albany,  and  the  results  ab- 
stracted from  said  reports  will  be  ftnnd  In  the  accompanying  tar!  .-. 

bles  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G  and  ft. 

The  whole  number  of  pdupers  relieved  or  supported  during  tht 
yea*  18*0.  was  11.4£91;  of  this  number  103,279  were  oountf 
paupers,  and  9,21 1  were  town  paupers.    The  number  temporari-  . 
ly  relieved  was  83,143,  showing  an  increase  over  the  year  1849 
of  16*458,  the  county  of  Albany  not  being  included. 

■    -       *     -  ; 

The  total  sum  expended  for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  poor 
in  the  State  during  the  year  1850,  was  $734,881.11,  showing  a  " 
decttase  as  to  the  preceding  year  of  |81 ,977.79.    This  decrease 
in  «penses  is  partly  accounted  ibr>y  the  &rt  that  in  the  county  ; 
of  New-Tork,  under  its  present  system,  ft  earing  has  been  effected  t 
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in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor  during  the  year  1850  of  $76,- 
522.44,*£notwithstanding  the  number  of  poor  reported  this  year 
exceeds  that  of  1849  by  18,981-  a  fact  that  speaks  strongly  in 
favor  of  their  present  management. 

The  preceding  sum  has  fceep  lexpen^Led  in  tWaeyeral  counties 
for&e ^following  proposes,  to  wit :    ■ 


t  i 


*  Expenses  of  Poor  Houses. 

Amount  paid  to  superintendents  for  their  services,  $39,229  95 

paid  keepers  and  poor-house  officers, . .  •  •  27,692  14 

paid  constables  and  other  officers, 1,518  56 

paid  for  supplies  far  county  poor-houses, .  314,487  78 

paid  for  transportation  of  paupers, 8,287  02 

paid  to  physicians  far  attendance,  to.,.  # .  18*570  96 

paid  for  miscellaneous  expenditures, ....  SSjtST  88 

$437,713  59 


Expenses  for  administering  temporary  relief. 

AflMAt  paid  to  ovewecrs  of  a*  Poor, $28,950  1 6 

Justtees  of  the  Peace, *.  1,764  68 

.    for  relieving  indigent  and  destitute  tem- 
porarily, not  included  In  the  forgoing 

items, 264,990  65 


§ 


m—  «■!«« 


295,705  48 
Add  Westchester  county,  items  not  glm, 1,190  00 

#296,904  49 


The  number  of  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  several  poor  house 
establishments  in  the  State  in  1850,  was  6,577  ryv. 

The  first  cost  of  the  several  poor  house  establishments  w« 
$418,965.98,  and  the  estimated  present  value  of  the  same  is 
•535,909.09.  v 

The  value  of  the  labor  of  paupers  was  $34,565.85,  and  the  es- 
timated amount  saved  in  the  expenses  of  their  support,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  labor,  was  $38,728.80. 


for  the  support  of  eaoh  person,  was  #33.67 ;  and  the  mtkljr  i 
average-**!  t>f  each  peMfn  was  66  cents. 

The  giupfefr  of  pepaqnsrreceiyed  into  the  several  poor  hQppes 
during  the  year  185Q>  (except  the  counties  of  Albany,  Hamilton, 
Queens  m%&  Suffolk,)  vps  25,227 j  born  therein  636 ;  died  2,J 66 ; 
bound  $$t$48 ;  discharged  18,049  j  absconded  1?013.   L  ,,  > , 

On  the  first  of  December  last,  thfete'trere  br  the  several  poor 
houses  9,986  persons;  of  this  number  5 ,444* were  males,  and  }4r 
542  were  females.  * 

Of  the  persons  in  the  poor  houses  .on  tha  first  of  fie&smbe*  kst, 
3,212  wBte  foreigners}  1,121  were  lunatics;.  47  were  idiots ;  *nd 
33  were  mutes.  .     "i 

Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  relieved  or  supported  in  the 
poor  houses  during  the  year  1850,  as  far  as  reported, "25,752  were 
foreigners j  831  were*  lunatics  -353  were  idiots,  and  42  were 

mutes. , 

>  *  .•■-.-,  t    ,■ 

The  number  of  chfldren  in  tha  poor  Muses  wuie^alKt^yqurs 
of  age  an  the  first  of  December  last,  was  3,235 ;  ot  this  arafeer 
1,275  were  females; -and  1,96a  were,  males.. .  The.  number  /in- 
structed during  the  jlear  2,635 ;  and  .the  average  lim&of  ittStnio- 

tion  was  nearly  eight  months. . . . .  [ 

»>  .  .  ..  -i 

8pecial  reports  un<Jer  tfie  law  of  1'842',  have  been  received  from 

all  the  coi^nties  in  the  state,  except  from  ihe  counties  of  Albany, 

Clinton,  Rensselaer  and  Richmond ;  I  am  compelled  fo  remark  as 

to  these  reports,  that  they  are  imperfect,  and  unsatisfactory  in 

the  citreme ;:  their  results  wffl'be  found  in  tabled  ft.  and  H.     - 

Th^  whole  aiwber  returned  in  the  special  reports  was  104,399, 
of  which  29,844  were  males  and  24,357  were  ftmaka.    Of**  I 
number  reported  by  the  county  of  If  ew-T<xrk7  {6ty4B8)  th*4il-  > 
Unction  of  sex  is  not  given.  * 


4  [AMU 

flhdMtMty  9i  tk»  pmortf  repotted  fa  fee 
« trite**: 

United  States,. 85,083  10,083 

Ireland,.... . M,1M  1*,W« 

England, 4,636  lyMS 

Scotland, ft*  499 

German/,.-.. 3,728  I,4« 

^  JnftCQj* » •  • ♦,♦  ...♦* •*••_•# •  •  •  »•  526  396 

l  Canada,^...  ».v.. ..  ,  ,736  .  Mtf 

Italy, 5 

Poland, 7  4 

Mo*a8«*a,  ..* 8 

W»k«, 65  68 

Holland, 70  78. 

Sweden, r... ........  11  8 

Norway, 13  11 

Switzerland...... 30  20 

Mexico, .  1 

New  Brunswick, 10                   7 

•   &1* of  Man,.***. •••••••••  *»»•  '  «B                  2 

Austria,.....,... ....  7                   8 

'  Bplfcat,. •»•••••••••».••«.«••  ••  >2 

ZMamark,...  •**••*.  ^......;*  1 

Prussia, ^  3 

(  Porti^fd,. ....... ..,....,,....  9 

Unknown, 2,784 

Colored,....  *... ......  446                679 

Total,.. 104,309 

The  mm*  of  pauperism  of  the  peifops  iptywd  pr  supported 
as  given  in  the  special  reports,  are  as  follows : 

State.       F*m*le*. 

Intamperaaee direct,  ........... ..  ....*.  .*..,  5|0©  2»239 

Children  having  intemperate  patents*  ,...*.«..  3*4*6  9,200 

Females  having  intemperate  husbands, .  *  , . ,  *  <  .  •      « -  .  1,091 

Debauchery, 251  532 

do        of  parents, 205  160 

Idleness, 1,147  1,095 

Vagrancy, 398  27 


L 


•  V 

V 

No.  147.1  5 

f 

Males.  Female*. 

Idiocy, 116  206 

Lunacy, 411  416 

Blindness,.... 207  82 

Lameness, 870  327 

Sickness, 4,425  3,651 

Decrepitude, 366  255 

Old  age, 644  500 

Deaf  and  dumb  mutes, 37  23 

Indigent  and  destitute, 4,593  4,614 

Children  haying  destitute  parents, 4,598  4,569 

do        do     sick             do      918  826 

Females      do        do          husbands, 558 

Orphans, 257  297 

Bastards, ; 216  186 

Illegitimate  children, 54  43 

Insane, 4 

Males  having  sick  wives, 2 

No  cause  given,    • 1,304 

Table  H  as  compared  with  table  G  differs  widely  in  its  results ; 
the  difference  is  that  50,818  reported  in  the  latter  table,  are  not 
reported  in  the  former,  giving  the  causes  of  pauperism. 

CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN, 

Secretary  of  Stctt. 
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Office  of  the  Boa*d  of  Goverxoes 

of  the  Alms  House,  * 

January  1,  1851. 


I 


The  Governors  of  the  Alms  House 
Respectfully  RepoAt': 

« 

That  since  their  report  made  in  January  last,  a  law  having  been 
passed  by  which  Potter's  field  was  placed  under  their  charge, 
that  institution  was  by  them  organized.  A  standing  committee 
of  the  board  was  appointed  to  supervise  its  management,  and  the 
warden  of  Randall's  Island  appointed  ex  officio  keeper  of  it ; 
that  appropriate  rules  for  the  interment  and  protection  of  the  m 
dead  were  adopted,  and  proper  measures  taken  to  prevent  the* 
continuance  of  the  evils  heretofore  existing  in  relation  to  that 
cemetery.  Registers  of  the  interments  are  kept  by  the  warden, 
and  returns  thereof  are  weekly  made  to  the  board.  The  field 
has  been  properly  fenced  up,  and  methodically  arranged ;  a  dead 
house  and  receiving  vault,  and  other  suitable  conveniences  es- 
tablished. 

That  since  their  said  report,  the  duty  of  erecting  additional 
buildings,  and  of  improving  and  repairing  those  under  their 
charge  already  erected,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  improving  the 
grounds  of  the  respective  institutions  under  their  control,  has  by 
law  also  devolved  upon  the  governors. 

That  in  consequence  of  these  provisions  of  law,  and  the  in- 
creased duties  of  the  board,  and  also  of  the  necessity  of  extensive 
repairs  to  many  of  the  buildings,  and  of  many  additional  build- 
ings within  the  institutions  under  their  charge ;  the  expenses  of 
the  department  have  been  greater  than  otherwise  they  would 
have  been,  and  further  advances  will  be  required  for  the  repairs 
and  improvements  yet  necessary. 

That  since  the  said  report,  the  new  Penitentiary  Hospital  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  built  under  contract  by  the  corporation  of  the 
city,  has  been  delivered  to  the  governors,  but  so  badly  built  and  • 
defectively  arranged,  so  deficient  in  necessary  conveniences,  as  to 
require  a  large  expenditure  to  render  it  fit  for  comfortable  ocou- 
patioa. 


* 


*    » 


•   • 
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The  governors  herewith  submit  the  several  reports  of  the  va- 
rious head  offices  of  the  respective  institutions  of  the  department* 

By  the  report  of  the  warden  of  the  out-door  poor,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  within  the  year,  11,986  persons  have  been  relieved 
with  money,  and  26,068  persons  have  been  relieved  with  fuel ; 
in  both  cases,  includiug  children  as  well  as  adults,  the  relief 
having  been  given  in  reference  to  them  also ;  that  1 ,276  children 
have  by  permits  from  this  institution,  been  received  in  the  nur- 
series on  Randall's  Island ;  that  212  children  have  been  bound 
out  by  indenture,  23  are  reported  to  have  runaway  from  those 
with  whom  they  were  placed  on  trial,  and  252  remain  on  trial 
previous  to  being  indentured.  That  399  infants  have  been  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  of  whom  130  remain  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partment, 77  have  been  restored  to  their  friends,  20  have  been 
adopted,  and  172  have  died,  and  that  through  the  medium  of 
this  institution  1,360  interments  have  been  made  in  Potter's 
field. 

That  the  net  expense  of  this  institution  for  the  year  including 
salaries,  is  #60,507.05. 

The  report  also  displays  the  quantity  of  ftiel,  and  the  amount 
of  money  distributed. 

The  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  the  department,  and  its  wide 
spread  usefulness,  can  be  correctly  appreciated  only  by  a  fa* 
miliar  knowledge  of  the  detail  of  its  services. 

.  They  also  report  that,  as  will  appear  by  the  report  of  the 
warden  of  the  city  prisons,  21,299  persons  have  been  committed, 
that  17,421  have  been  discharged,  and  22  have  died  dtfring  the 
year.  That  of  those  committed,  27  were  detained  as  witnesses, 
3,352  were  accused  or  convicted  of  being  vagrants,  and  2,723 
were  disorderly  persons ;  that  the  residue  were  parsons  accused 
or  convicted  of  graver  crimes. 

.  Every  effort  within  their  power  has  been  made  ty  the  board 
and  its  officers  to  classify  and  separate  the  persons  committed  to 
these  prisons.*  The  witnesses,  especially,  were  kept  apart  from 
the  others,  and  treated  with  the  respect  and  leniency  due  to 


* 
•  •  • 
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them.  Bat  because  of  the  very  bad  arrangements  and  localise* 
of  all  these  city  prisons,  the  objects  above  mentioned  cannot  be 
effected.  Ii  must,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  cruel  and  unjust  to- 
place  persons  who  are  only  witnesses  and  persons  who  are  ac- 
cused, but  not  convicted  of  crime,  in  such  severe  and  unhealthy 
confinement.  ' 

0 

The  locality  of  the  First  District  prison,  in  Centre  street,  it 
low  and  damp;  the  prison  is  built  over  what  was  a  marsh ,  the 
corridors  and  halls  are  very  narrow,  the  cells  small,  narrow,, 
close,  damp  and  dismal  apartments.  Though  the  localities  of 
the  two  other  prisons  are  better,  their  arrangement  is  still  more 
objectionable. 

Into  these  small  cells  are  often  of  necessity  placed,  by  reason 
of  the  number  of  prisoners,  two  or  three  persons.  The  in- 
dividuals there  confined,  in  fact,  suffer  more  than  the  convict. 

The  board  deem  it  their  duty  to  say  that  a  suitable  prison  with 
spacious  and  appropriate  arrangements  for  health  and  freedom, 
from  suffering,  and  for  the  proper  separation  and  classification  of 
the  prisoners  should  be  built  at  a  healthy  location,  and  they  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  law  for  that  purpose. 

They  further  report  that  as  will  appear  by  the  accompanying 
report  of  the  warden  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  there  have  been  re- 
ceived during  the  year  at  that  institution,  3,728  patients,  of 
whom,  3,224  have  been  discharged  as  cured, and  445  have  died; 
that  the  average  number  of  patients  has  been  547,  and  that  the 
number  now  there  is  571.  That  during  the  year  its  total  nett 
expenses  have  been  $45,279.13,  including  drugs,  medicines,  and 
surgical  instruments,  including  also  $3,134.00  for  building  a 
cook  house  with  its  apparatus,  and  $6,276.47  for  salaries,  and 
also  there  remains  in  the  store  of  the  hospital  supplies  to  the 
amount  of  $2,910. £8,  at  cost  prices. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  board  state  that  the  system  adopt- 
ed as  to  that  hospital  is  successful.  That  its  medical  staff  and 
medical  school  are  eminent  for  talent  and  accomplishment,  its 
police,  economy  amd  order  good.  It  is  in  fact  thus  far  a  pros- 
pering institution. 
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They  recommend  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  accompanying  re- 
port of  its  medical  board.  This  document  shews  an  increase  of 
the  saying  of  human  life ;  of  the  preventive  of  human  suffering ; 
an  increase  of  skill  and  science,  well  applied ;  of  economy  and 
efficiency  deserving  of  high  consideration. 

Under  the  law  making  it  the  duty  of  the  department  to  erect 
and  repair. when  necessary  the  buildings  of  the  several  institu- 
tions, the  cook-house  above  mentioned  with  its  necessary  appa- 
tus  has  been  erected,  it  is  a  biick  building,  two  stories  high,  28 
feet  wide  by  50  feet  long.  The  wisdom  of  this  measure  is  in 
some  degree  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  medical  board. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  a  wash- 
house  to  the  same  institution ;  both  these  buildings  are  deemed 
essential  to  the  comfort  and  success  of  the  hospital. 

The  fact  that  the  hospital  when  delivered  to  the  governors 
was,  in  its  floors,  stairs,  ceilings,  roof,  fences,  outhouses,  dock 
and  grounds,  and  yet  is,  in  a  worn,  dilapidated  and  bad  condi- 
tion, has  rendered  necessary  not  only  the  improvements  already 
put  upon  it,  but  renders  much  more  absolutely  essential  tor  its 
safety,  comfort  and  efficiency. 

They  further  report  that,  as  will  appear  by  the  accompanying 
statement  of  the  warden  of  the  Penitentiary,  3,575  persons  have 
been  within  the  year  committed  to  that  institution,  and  3,501 
have  been  discharged ;  that  80  have  died ;  that  of  those  com- 
mitted 2,516  were  vagrants,  and  the  others  were  committed  for 
graver  offences ;  that  the  average  number  of  prisoners  has  been 
905.  That  the  nett  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  year, 
amount  to  $66,768.92,  including  drugs  and  medicines,  and  in- 
cluding $15,103.43  for  salaries.  That  the  expense  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary Hospital  for  the  year,  is  $3,804.11,  including  drugs  and 
medicines,  and  including  $2,026.89  for  salaries. 

That,  w  will  appear  by  the  report  of  the  resident  physician  of 
the  Penitentiary  and  small  pox  hospital,  there  have  within  the 
year  been  admitted  to  the  Penitentiary  hospital,  2,009  patients, 
m&  1,928  have  been  discharged  cored ;  80  have  died  j  that  the 
average  number  in  the  hospital  has  been  197.    That  that*  hare 
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been  within  the  year  admitted  to  the  small  pox  hospital,  M8 
patients,  that  1S2  have  been  discharged,  and  41  hare  died. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  Penitentiary  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion; its  police  and  discipline  eminently  good;  its  order  and  clean* 
liness  perfect. 

The  building  occupied  as  a  small  pox  hospital  is  inadequate 
and  unsuitable,  it  is  a  small  wooden  building.  Arrangements 
are  about  to  be  made  by  the  board  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building.  The  contagious  and  dangerous  character  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  increased  and  increasing  number  of  patients  make 
it  necessary  that  a  commodious  and  carefully  arranged  structure 
ftt  a  locality  where  there  is  a  pure  atmosphere,  should  be  built. 
The  south  end  of  BlaokWell's  Island  is  deemed  to  be  particular- 
ly appropriate,  and  the  board  hare  contemplated  to  ertoet  the 
building  there. 

Within  the  year  a  new  stone  cook-house,  attached  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary, and  a  stone  wall,  600  feet  long  across  the  island,  twelve 
feet  high  and  four  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  two  feet  thick  at 
the  top,  separating  the  ground  attached  to  the  almshouse  from 
that  which  is  south  of  it,  have  been  erected  by  the  convicts. 
Both  these  structures  are  well  and  excellently  built.  Other  im- 
provements on  the  island  and  at  the  various  institutions  have 
been  made  by  their  labor,  including  a  large  amount  of  grading, 
quarrying,  and  cutting  stone,  for  the  particulars  of  which  the 
board  refer  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  warden. 


The  law  and  the  proceedings  now  in  practice,  under  it,  in 
lation  to  that  class  of  persons  who  are  sent  to  the  institution  « 
vagrants,  evidently  require  amendment.  Vagrants,  as  now  de- 
nominated by  law,  include  not  only  the  corrupt  and  depraved, 
but  many  also  of  those  who  are  only  creatures  of  infirmity. 

Under  the  broad  interpretation  of  the  term,  are  brought  as 
well  the  misguided,  as  the  willful,  the  wicked  and  the  harden- 
ed :  the  weak  minded  creature  of  occasional  error  or  momentary 
Intemperance,  and  the  confirmed  inebriate  and  incorrigible  pros- 
titute ;  and  too  often  the  innocent  and  unfortunate.    It  has  often 
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happened  that  persona  diseased,  without  guilt  (as  in  cases  of 
women  who  have  been  diseased  by  their  husbands)  and  persons 
on  their  o^n  application  for  cure  only  have  been  committed  as 
vagrants.  Cases  have  occurred  of  wives  being  committed  on  the 
application  of  their  husbands  for  occasional  acts  of  intemper- 
ance. Persons  without  depravity  of  mind  are  thus  marked  with 
the  same  disgrace  and  put  in  the  same  prison  as  the  felon. 

In  the  proceedings  of  commitment,  and  in  the  proceedings  of 
discharge  on  habeas  corpus  there  is  much  wrong.  The  commit- 
ments and  accompanying  proceedings  are  frequently  erroneous, 
arising  from  the  too  heavy  press  of  business  before  the  police 
magistrates  as  well  as  otherwise,  so  that  error  often  intervenes 
in  their  proceedings  from  want  of  time.  The  discharges  are  in 
many  instances  erroneous  from  want  of  careful  examination  and 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  discharging  magistrate.  The 
result  of  the  errors  is  an  abuse  of  both  processes  which  causes 
great  injury  to  public  justice.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  instead 
of  being  used  as  designed,  as  an  instrument  for  the  protection  of 
civil  liberty,  is  employed  successfully  in  numerous  cases,  as  a 
mean  of  securing  impunity  to  crime,  and  of  screening  the  guilty 
from  punishment. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  warden  shows  that  within  the 
year  by  the  aid  of  this  sacred  writ,  564  persons  have  been  dis- 
charged. 

It  not  unfrequently  has  occurred  that  professed  prostitutes 
have  been  committed  by  their  own  connivance  or  by  that  of  their 
keepers  for  the  purpose  only  of  cure,  and  when  cured,  have  ob- 
tained the  writ  and  thereupon  their  discharge. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  law  be  so  amended,  as 
that  proceedings  shall  not  be  had  on  writs  of  habeas  corpus  or 
certiorari  in  criminal  caSes  unless  notice  in  all  cases  be  given  to 
the  district  attorney,  and  unless  proof  of  the  service  of  such  no- 
tice be  furnished  to  the  magistrate  who  shall  hear  the  case ;  and 
that  the  order  for  discharge  shall  not  be  valid  unless  the  reasons 
for  such  order  be  truly  specified  therein  by  the  discharging 
magistrate. 
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It  is  also  respectfully  suggested  that  the  law  ifc  relation  to  va- 
grants be  so  amended  as  that  those  offences  within  its  provisions 
which  do  not  manifest  depravity  of  moral  sense  may  be  separated 
from  those  which  do,  and  that  the  punishments  be  so  varied,  as 
that  the  same  mark  of  disgrace  or  degree  of  punishment  shall 
not  apply  to  both. 

The  report  of  the  warden  of  the  almshouse  proper  is  here- 
with submitted.  Thereby  it  will  appear  that  within  the  year  there 
have  been  admitted  to  the  institution  2,355  persons;  that  1,995 
have  been  discharged  and  169  have  died.  And  that  the  average 
number  supported  during  the  year  is  1,135.  That  the  nett  ex- 
penses of  the  institution  for  the  year  amounts  to  $25,827.62  in- 
cluding improvements  and  repairs,  and  including  #4,153.47  for 
salaries. 

The  buildings  of  this  institution  have  been  so  unskilfully  and 
illy  erected,  so  deficient  in  strength  and  good  materials  and 
workmanship,  as  well  as  defective  in  arrangements,  as  that  a 
large  expenditure  is  necessary  for  their  needful  improvement 
and  repair.  Several  of  the  out-buildings  are  so  dilapidated  as 
that  they  are  not  worth  repairing,  but  new  and  suitable  buildings 
will  have  to  be  substituted  for  them.  The  order  and  cleanliness 
of  this  institution  are  worthy  of  commendation. 

* 

The  governors  further  report  that,  under  the  law  authorizing 
the  erection  of  a  workhouse,  they  have  adopted  a  plan  for  the 
building  and  commenced  the  work ;  it  is  now  progressing.  A 
subterraneous  sewer  of  strong  stone  walls  on  all  sides  with  con- 
crete bottom  on  brick,  and  of  large  capacity,  running  across  the 
island  from  river  to  river  and  under  the  intended  workhouse  is 
made.  The  foundation  of  the  north  wing  of  the  building  is  laid, 
and  stone  and  materials  are  preparing,  and  to  a  large  amount  are 
prepared  for  the  building.  A  portion  of  the  sea  wall  intended 
to  be  erected  around  the  island,  of  great  strength,  has  been  com- 
pleted on  the  west  channel  opposite  the  establishment. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  institution  herewith 
submitted  discloses  more  particularly  the  work  performed  by 
the  imnatesjof  the  workhouse  institution  within  the  year.    By 
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fats  report  it  will  appear  that  within  the  year  there  have  tan 
oemmitted  757  person* ;  that  556  have  been  discharged  or  eloped, 
and  88  hav*  died.  That  the  nett  expenses  of  the  institution 
have  been  $5,614.95  including  $4,360.68  for  salaries. 

This  document  is  recommended  to  special  examination.  Its 
details  and  those  of  its  accompanying  schedules  places  the  entire 
working  and  results  of  the  institution  thus  for  in  a  clear  and 
correct  aspect. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  his  statements  show  that  the  whole 
amount  expended  towards  the  new  building  is  $2,455.40 ;  a  pro- 
file of  the  building  accompanies  this  report.  It  will  be  arranged 
for  the  accommodation  of  600  operatives. 

The  success  hitherto  of  the  workhouse  system,  as  adopted  by 
this  department  is  a  demonstration  of  the  excellence  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  established,  and  of  the  benefit  and  blessings 
which  it  confers  on  those  whom  it  redeems  from  idleness,  and 
tenders  industrious  and  useful. 

The  governors  further  state  that  the  accompanying  report  of 
resident  physician  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  discloses  the  statistics 
and  condition  of  that  institution.  It  shows  that  within  the  year 
there  have  been  admitted  391  persons ;  that  there  have  been  dis- 
charged 251  and  died  77 ;  that  the  nett  expenses  of  the  institu- 
tion for  the  year,  amount  to  $29,338.42,  Including  drugs  and 
medicines,  and  including  salaries,  $5,668.24. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  supported  during  the  year  is  453. 
The  report  of  the  resident  physician  is  commended  lor  the  able 
exposition  it  contains  of  the  operations  of  this  institution,  and  of 
the  details,  statistics  and  circumstances  thereof.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  institution  will  manifest  the  excellent  condition  in 
which  it  now  is. 

The  report  of  the  keeper  of  the  store  on  Blackwell's  Island  is 
also  herewith  submitted.  It  shows  that  within  the  year  the 
amount  of  goods  and  supplies  received  is  $207,814.77,  and  the 
amount  distributed  is  $190,246.01,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$17,568.76,  and  that  there  is  in  store,  stock  and  supplies  to  the 
amount  of  $17,846.85.  The  salaries  of  this  department  amount 
to  |1,C3Q. 
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It  may  be  weB  to  mention  that  the  goranon  have  eetahMwd 
<m  the  island,  under  the  supervision  of  the  sayrintonrtput  of  the 
-workhouse,  an  appwprfete  bakatonse,  in  charge  iof apsofessed 
and  competent  baker,  in  which  all  the  bread  consumed  in  tbe 
various  institutions  of  the  department  from  day  to  day,  is  made 
and  baked  daily,  and  thence  tent  to  the  store  from  whence  it  it 
every  day  distributed  to  the  several  institutions ;  that  it  ia  made 
of  flour  and  materials  of  good  quality,  carefully  purchased  and 
carefully  examined  before  they  are  used..  This  branch  of  the  de- 
partment the  governors  regard  as  excellently  conducted. 

The  governors  further  report  that  they  have  deemed  it  judici- 
ous to  separate  the  several  institutions  on  BlackweD's  Islandfrom 
each  other,  by  proper  vails  and  barriers  across  the  island,  and  to 
-this  and  the  stone  wall  above  mentioned  separating  the  alms* 
house  grounds  from  the  grounds  south  of  them,  and  also  a  stone 
wall  separating  the  almshouse  section  from  the  workhouse  see 
tk>n  have  been  erected.  Appropriate  barriers  to  separate  the  lu- 
natic asylum  from  the  workhouse  section,  and  the  penitentiary 
and  small  pox  section  from  the  penitentiary  section  will  also  be 
made. 

They  have  it  in  contemplation  to  build  around  the  island  a 
aea  wail,  of  which  a  part  is  made  as  above  mentioned.  This  ar- 
rangement will  render  each  institution  on  the  island  accessible 
from  any  part  of  it,  without  the  necessity  of  passing  into  any  but 
such  as  are  to  be  visited,  and  the  several  institutions  and  their 
inmates  will  thus  be  disoonaeeted  and  kept  separate,  ae  it  it  in- 
tended they  should  be. 

All  the  above  mentioned  work,  aa  well  ai  that  to  the  other  im- 
provements to  the  several  institutions,  can  be  done  by  those  lo- 
cated on  the  island,  and  thus  for  a  time  a  useful  resource  for 
their  labor  will  be  kept  open  without  tip  necessity  of  resortb* 
to  other  means  of  employment.  • 

The  go venors  submit  also  the  report  of  the  warden  of  EandalFs 
bland,  including  Jotter's  field.  By  this  it  will  appear  that 
within  the  year  there  have  been  admitted  to  the  nurseries  1,580 
afcildjen;  that  1*195  hare  been  diaoharged,  and  ISO  have  died* 
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fhat  the  average  number  In  the  nurseries  ii  1,178,  and  in  the  hee- 
pita!,  1«3.— -total,  1,341 .  That  the  net*  expense  of  all  the  inati- 
tntions  on  the  island  fer  the  year  is  #62,755.29,  including  $14r 
•40.43  for  the  hospital,  $2,482,01  for  salaries  for  officers  of  the 
island  generally,  $2,131 .33  for  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  hos- 
pitals, and  $ 939.94  for  expenses  of  Potter's  field. 

The  report  of  the  resident  physician  of  the  nursery  hospital 
on  Randall's  Island  is  also  submitted.  Thereby  it  will  appear 
that  1,405  children  have  within  the  year  been  admitted,  1,336 
lave  been  discharged,  and  118  have  diqd.  The  details  of  this 
report  will  be  found  interesting  and  useful.  Its  author  for  in- 
dustry, care,  skill  and  attention,  is  entitled  to  much  praise. 

The  report  of  the  storekeeper  of  Randall's  Island  accompanies 
the  above,  and  shews  that  the  amount  of  supplies  received  by 
him  within  the  year  is  $66,886.15;  the  amount  distributed, 
$65,495.68,  and  that  he  has  remaining  on  hand  supplies  to  the 
Value  of  $6,597.83. 

The  nursery  buildings  on  this  island  are  from  the  increase  of 
numbers  of  children  in  the  institution  now  insufficient  for  their 
accommodation.     Although  many   improvements   have   been 
made,  large  expenses  are  yet  necessary  to  secure  to  the  inmates 
adequate  accommodations . 

'  The  board  invite  a  careful  examination  of  this  department, 
conceiving  it  to  be  one  of  the  proudest  monuments  of  the  city 
beneficence. 

The  number  of  persons  Interred  at  Potter's  field  from  the  1 5th 

June,  when  it  came  under  charge  of  the  governors,  to  31st  De- 

'cemiber*  1860,  as  appears  by  the  return  is  1,561.    A  particular 

schedule  accompanies  this  report. 

• 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  the  present  location  of  this  ceme- 
tery is  unsuitable  and  insufficient  in  its  capacity  for  its  continu- 
ance. Had  an  epidemic  occurred  within  the  ye^r,  the  f*td 
wo  aid  have  .been  found  too  small  for  all  the  interments  required. 

Though  the  community  has  been  unexpectedly  exempt  from  the 
degree  of  mortality  apprehended,  it  cannot  according  to.  the 
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amount  of  dead  now  ordinarily  interred,  continue  beyond  a  very 
short  time'longer  to  be  large  enough.       *  ;.      :  t 

In  addition  it  id  proper  to  state  that  the  "field  is  upon  a  roek 
below  the  surface,  so  that  decomposition  of  human  remains  there 
interred,  and  the  effluvia  resulting  from  it  will  not  sink  into  the 
ground,  but  the  latter  will  exhale  and  taint  the  atmosphere.  Its 
proximity,  therefore,  to  the  nurseries  where  so  many  persons 
abide  is  objectionable,  and  at  certain  seasons  dangerous. 

By  the  rule  of  the  board  to  bury  in  every  case,  under  at  least 
four  feet  of  earth,  the  latter  evil  is  mitigated  as  much  as  practi- 
cable. 

Application  has  repeatedly  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  board 
to  the  common  council,  requesting  that  body  to  purchase  a  suit- 
able piaee  of  land  elsewhere  for  the  cemetery,  but  without  suc- 


The  board  respectfully  suggest  that  a  law  may  be  passed  au- 
thorizing them  to  purchase  an  appropriate  piece  of  land  for  the 
purpose,  and  to  arrange  the  same  by  a  series  of  vaults  or  other- 
wise as  shall  be  best  for  the  public  good. 

Since  the  cemetery  was  put  in  charge  of  the  governors,  a  case 
of  the  violation  of  the  grave  by  the  removal  of  a  body  has  been 
reported  to  the  standing  committee  of  the  board.  Complaint  of 
the  offence  has  in  due  form  been  made  by  the  warden  to  the  po- 
lice authorities.  Every  proper  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  the 
offenders  to  justice. 

The  governors  also  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  resident 
physician  of  the  colored  home,  shewing  that  within  the  year 
&08  persons  have  been  admitted  into  that  institution,  368  have 
been  discharged,  and  96  have  died.  The  expense  to  the  city  for 
the  year,  is  $7,664.58,  and  that  the  average  number  supported 
during  the  year  is  244.  The  governors  pay  60  cents  per  week 
for  each  person  supported. 

They  also  present  the  annual  report  of  the  association  for  the 
benefit  of  colored  orphans,  shewing  that  within  the  year  there 
have  been  admitted  to  the  institution  53,  that  7  have  died,  26 
discharged  and  indentured,  and  that  there  remain  in  the  institu- 
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Hon  176  ;  that  the  average  number  supported  during  the  year  is 
100,  and  the  expense  for  the  year  to  the  city  is  $2,607.13. 

The  governors  pay  50  cents  per  week  for  each  child  for  their 
support  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  number  in  the  institu- 
tion) provided  the  number  shall  not  exceed  100. 

The  governors  also  report  that  within  the  year,  they  by  the 
aid  of  the  officers  of  the  Croton  water  department  and  the  en- 
gineer employed  in  the  service,  have  succeeded  in  having  the 
Croton  water  carried  to  Blackwell's  Island  by  means  of  the  gut- 
ta  percha  pipe  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  across  from  79th- 
street  to  the  island,  for  a  distance  of  935  feet  at  high  water;  the 
.greatest  depth  of  the  river  where  it  is  laid  being  72  feet;  the 
pipe  laid  at  that  depth  being  184  feet  below  the  Griton  dam. 
That  9,723  feet  of  three  inch  iron  pipe  with  branches,  stop-cocks 
and  hydrants  have  been  laid  on  Blackwell's  Island,  the  cost  of 
which  thus  far  is  $7,500,  of  which  $1,806.26  has  been  paid. 
The  extraordinary  success  which  has  so  far  attended  this  work 
and  the  great  benefit  to  the  institutions  on  the  island  resulting 
from  it,  is  a  just  cause  of  satisfaction. 

The  office  of  the  governors  in  the  city  of  New- York  is  at  pre- 
sent conducted  by  three  clerks,  each  at  a  salary  of  $1,000.  One 
being  the  accountant  and  finance  clerk,  one  the  supply  clerk, 
and  one  to  perform  the  other  duties  of  the  office.  Rules  are  es- 
tablished by  which  the  head  officer  of  each  institution  on  the 
Monday  of  every  week  is  required  to  make  to  the  board  a  requi- 
sition in  writing,  of  all  the  supplies  required  by  him  during  the 
week,  and  also  a  written  report  of  the  admissions,  discharges, 
deaths,  &c,  in  each  institution  during  the  week.  These  docu- 
ments are  read  to  the  board  at  its  meeting  on  every  Tuesday,  the 
latter  is  filed,  the  former  after  open  examination  in  detail,  so 
that  each  member  can  object  or  approve,  is  corrected,  amended 
and  passed,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  sup- 
plies, the  supply  clerk  obtains  and  delivers  the  articles  required. 

Further  rules  are  established,  by  which  the  bills  are  rendered 
containing  the  articles  furnished,  when  not  by  contract,  and  re 
eeipts  thereon  given  by  the  receiving  officers,  and  when  by  eon- 
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tract  bills  furnished  at  regular  periods,  and  like  receipts  endorsed 
after  examination  by  the  receiving  officer. 

■ 
* 

These  bills,  thus  receipted,  are  then  examined  by  the  commit- 
tee on  supplies,  compared  with  the  requisition,  corrected  and 
passed ;  then  examined  by  the  accountant,  corrected  or  pasted  by 
him ;  then  re-examined  by  the  finance  committee,  and  when  cor- 
rected and  passed  by  them,  the  checks  are  drawn  to  the  order  of 
the  peron  to  whom  the  money  is  due,  which  checks  are  signed 
by  the  president,  by  a  member  of  the  committee  on  supplies,  and 
by  a  member  of  the  flnanee  commute*. 

Contracts  for  fuel,  meat,  &c,  when  made,  are  usually  glren  to 
the  lowest  bidder. 

The  governors  haw  given  the  above  detail  only  to  show  the 
care  which  is  taken  to  prevent  waste,  error  and  extravagance, 
and  to  reach  as  high  a  degree  of  economy  ae  is  practicable. 

The  schedule  annexed  shows  the  whole  force  on  pay  employed 
by  the  department,  the  salary  of  each  officer  and  the  aggregate 
amount  thereof. 

The  whole  nett  expenses  of  the  department  for  all  the  institu- 
tions under  its  charge,  and  for  disbursements  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected for  the  past  year,  including  disbursements  for  repairs, 
building  and  improvements,  amount  to  the  sum  of  $880,534.81. 
That  the  amount  of  supplies  on  hand  at  the  date  of  this  report,  at 
their  cost  value,  is  $27,364.56.  That  of  the  amount  received  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  year,  a  balance  in  cash  unexpended  re- 
mains of  $20,648.27. 

The  board  deem  it  proper  to  state  that  by  the  ordinance  of  the 
common  council  $3,000  per  year  is  allowed  by  that  body  to  the 
corporation  attorney,  for  his  professional  services  to  this  depart- 
ment, when  in  fact  the  services  really  rendered  by  him  for  this 
department,  a  very  small  portion  of  that  sum  would  adequately 

i 

compensate.    The  attention  of  the  common  council  has  been  di- 
rected to  this  subject,  but  without  effect. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  yet  necessary  for  the 
buildings,  improvement  and  repairs  above  mentioned,  and*  the 
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jtacmap  pf  burden  cm  the  department,  the  governors  have  esti- 
mated that  the  expenses  of  the  department  for  the  coming  year 
will  be  $400,000.  They  believe  that  at  least  $50,000  thereof  will 
fa*  required  for  buildings,  implements  and  repairs,  and  die  re- 
ad ae,  with  the  balance  on  hand,  wiil  be  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenarae  ot  the  virions  institutions  and  performance  of  the  duties 
oi  the  department  In  this  estimate  they  necessarily  must  hare 
referent*  to  an  increase  pf  numbers  of  those  under  their  charge. 


,.» 


A  digest  of  the  system  of  organization  of  the  several  institu- 
tions of  the  department,  and  fhe  rules  and  regulations  in  detail, 
including  the  rules  of  prison  elaesiftwtion,  discipline  and  police 
for,  the  respective  prisons  is  preparing.  But  from  its  multifarious- 
ness, arising  from  the  variety  of  the  institutions  and  the  diversi- 
ty of  duty  of  the  officers,  it  is  of  necessity  elaborate  and  extensive, 
and  cannot  be  completeted  in  time  fbr  this  report.^ 

All.  of  which  it  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  bond  of  governors. 

8.  DRAPER)  Presidtni. 
T,  R.  Tillou,  StcJy. 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  JULY  1, 185L 


REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  Medical  Societies  and  Colleges,  on 
petition  of  Dr.  Wm.  Turner,  for  penal  enactments 
against  bleeding. 

Mr.  Tuthillj  from  the  committee  oh  Medical  Societies  and  Col- 
leges, to  which  was  referred  the  petition  of  Dr.  Turner,  of  New- 
York,  that  the  "  use  of  the  lancet  may  be  made  penal,"  presents 
the  following: 

REPORT : 

The  memorial  is  as  follows : 

To  ike  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nety-York : 
The  prayer  of  your  petitioner  respectfully  sets  forth  :— 

That  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  New-York,  his 
native  city,  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  and  that  he  is  now 
practicing  physic  there.  That  the  l-esult  of  his  study  and  of  his 
observation  of  the  experience  of  others  is,  that  the  practice  of 
blood-letting  in  diseases  is  destructive,  and  he  therefore  prays, 
that  the  use  of  the  lancet  for  that  purpose,  may  he  made  penal, 
by  statute.  Your  petitioner  has  the  honor  herewith  to  present 
your  honorable  body  wtth  a  copy  of  the  "  Fallacies  of  the  Facul- 
ty,'9 written  by  Dr.  Samuel  Dickson,  of  London,  containing  argu- 
ments derived  from  experience,  the  reason,  and  logical  induction, 
against  the  practice,  which  arguments  have  now  b$en  before  the 
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public  fifteen  years,  and  whiSi  the  profession  have  not  so  much 
as  even  attempted  to  refute. 

Your  petitioner  is  aware  that  some  time  ago,  when  an  eminent 
physician  presented  a  similar  petition  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  he 
was  laughed  at  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  but  fortified  by 
th*  arguments  referred  to,  your  memorialist  is  not  at  all  intimi- 
dated by  the  mortifying  example. 

Your  petitioner  might  produce  many  further  proofs  of  the  al- 
leged destructiveness  of  medical  abstraction  of  blood,  but  he  eon- 
tents  himself  by  referring  to  the  memorable  case  of  General 
Washington,  who  succumbed  in  twenty-four  hours  to  the  sangui- 
nary treatment  resorted  to  for  a  simple  sore  throat?  and  to  the 
iQore  recent  cases  of  General  Harrison  and  Taylor,  whereby  the 
government  of  the  country  was  changed,  and  the  will  of  the 
people  thwarted  by  an  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  constitute 
the  economy  of  the  human  body,  not  to  be  found  among  nations 
most  barbarous. 

■ 

And  your  petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

WM.  TURNER,  M.D. 
Jfew-  York,  March  1 7, 1 851 . 

The  petition  does,  not  pretend  to  show  any  cause  for  this 
strange  request,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  al- 
leged results  of  the  sanguinary  treatment  of  two  distinguished 
citizens  therein  mentioned.  Your  committee  have  not  been  able 
to  lay  hands  upon  the  notes  of  these  cases,  and,  unwilling  to  re- 
ly on  their  own  faint  recollections,  or  newspaper  reports,  are  un- 
able to  determine,  whether  the  petition  couches  in  respectful 
language,  an  unwarranted  aspersion,  or  whether  the  cases  were 
indeed  badly  treated.  But  if  it  is  granted,  that  the  treatment  of 
these  two  eminent  patients  *  was  improper,  it  is  only  granting 
that  the  lancet  may  be  abused ;  and,  if  that  is  deepied  a  suffi- 
cient reason  to  condemn  its  use  entirely,  then,  every  article  of 
the  materia  medica,  of  more  strength  than  gum  arabic  or  arrow 
root,  should  be  banished  forthwith.  For  so  long  as  there  exists 
in  the  medioal  profession,  men  of  neglected  education,  or  defi- 
cient in  sound  judgment,  all  agents  which  are  potentially  re- 
medial, may  be  converted  into  instruments  of  irreparable  mis- 


chief.  The  memorialist  could  with,  consistency  at  leaqt,  urge  this . 
point,  if  he,  at  the  same,  time  forswore  the  use  of  all  remedial 
agents  that  may  prove  injurious.  But  since  he  has  not  vouch? 
safed  us  any  information  on  this  interesting  point,  but  refers  us 
to  the  "  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty,"  by  Dr.  Samuel  Dickson,  of 
London,  (a  copy  of  which,  by  the  gift  of  the  memorialist,  now 
enriches  the  archives  of  this  Honorable  body,)  to  Dr.  Diekson 
we  must  look,  for  this  exhibition  of  consistency.  On  page  25th 
of  the  Fallacies  we  find,  "  the  only  agents,  it"  (the  chronother- 
mal  system,)  "rejects,  are  the  leech,  the  bleeding  lancet,  and  the 
cupping  instrument ;"  while  its  author  glories  in  his  success,  in 
the  use  of  a  poison  so  virulent,  that  one  physician,  in  the  wards 
of  a  single  hospital,  is  said  to  have  wrought  with  it,  a  mortality 
more  fearful  and  extensive,  than  forty  blundering  bleeders  who 
never  were  suspected  of  common  sensfe,  would,  or  could  have 
done,  in  the  same  time. 

Now,  if  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  "  that  the  partisans  of  a 
popular  leader  are  always  more  sanguine  and  less  judicious  than 
their  master,"  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  learn  that  your  memo- 
rialist, with  all  his  holy  horror  o  f  the  lancet  because  it  can  be  mu- 
tuedj  is  pouring  out  cold  water,  like  a  flood,  on  his  apoplectics, 
and  prescribing  prussic  acid  and  arsenic,  for  the  toothache  and 
dyspepsia. 

Dr.  Dickson's  "  Fallacies,"  &c.,  says  the  memorialist, "  contains 
arguments  derived  from  experience,  reason  and  logical  induc- 
tion, against  the  practice  of  bleeding,  which  arguments  have  now 
been  before  the  public  fifteen  years,  and  which  the  profession 
have  not  so  much  as  even  attempted  to  refute." 

Verily  this  is  a  literary  novelty !  that  any  man  should  so  take 
by  storm  the  profession,  and  spike  its  guns  so  effectually,  that 
for  fifteen  years,  not  a  report  should  be  heard  \  v  When  Harvey 
promulged  his  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  there 
'were  found  pens  enough  to  record  their  objections.  When  vac- 
cination was  poposed  by  Jenner,  the  doctors  were  not  frightened 
into  so  profound  a  silence.  When  Brown  advanced  his  famous 
doctrines,  there  was  some  cannonading  heard ;  when  Broussais 
took  the  field,  with  his  demulcents,  sugared-water  and  leeches, 
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ha  found  the  profession  drawn  up  into  battle  array.  Hai  Br. 
Dickson  displayed  a  sagacity  so  much  superior  to  their3*  1  Are 
his  discoveries  so  much  more  divinely  true  1  Is  his  onslaught  so 
terrible,  that  the  bleeders  cannot  rally  for  these  fifteen  yeaas  1 
The  medical  profession  has  not  had  a  reputation  for  meekness 
like  this,  or  for  such  paralysing  fear.  The  time  has  not  been  be- 
fore for  two  thousand  years  that  any  hypothesis  which  was  new, 
and  Aeeeatly  put  -forth,  could  not  command  a  stout  opposition* 
from  the  practitidfaers  of  the  old  school. 

The  fact  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  refute  Br.  Dick- 
son's arguments,  is/air  presumptive  evidence  that  there  is  nothing 
new  or  formidable  in  them.  Gulliver  suffered  the  Lilliputian 
spears,  to  pierce  him  long,  before  he  troubled  himself  to  brush 
them  off.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  level  a  forty  pounder  at 
a  solitary  skirmisher  who  fires  his  pocket  pistols  against  the 
fort.  A  man  of  note  is  ashamed  to  waste  his  shot,  where  the 
game  is  so  small.  Your  committee  feel  somewhat  delicate  in 
view  of  the  peculiarity  of  theij:  own  position,  and  perhaps  ought 
to  apologise  to  the  profession  for  occupying  so  much  clean  paper, 
and  shedding  so  much  good  ink,  on  a  work  which  has  proved 
too  feeble  to  arrest  their  attention.  They  would  plead,  however, 
in  extenuation  of  their  folly,  the  respectful  bearing  of  the  peti- 
tioner, the  apparent  earnestness  with  which  his  proposal  is 
made,  and  his  high  standing  at  home ;  for  he  is  "  ex- health-com- 
missioner for  the  city  and  county  of  New-York,  and  Fellow  of 
the  Scientific  Medical  Eclectic  College  of  Virginia,"  etc.,  etc, 
equally  esteemed  for  his  worth  and  his  learning,  and  surrounded 
as  he  deserves  to  be  "  with  troops  of  friends."  Again,  this  sub- 
ject has  long  been  u  kept  before  the  people,"  as  is  seen  by  the  copy 
of  the  pamphlet  laid  on  every  member's  desk,  consisting  of  a 
select  excerpt  from  the  14th  (cheap)  edition  of  his  friend  Dick- 
son's "  Fallacies,"  and  also  by  the  voice  of  the  Sunday  papers 
of  Gotham,  which  so  strikingly  resemble  the  doctor's,  that  were 
it  not  in  every  case  feudatory  of  either  the  memorialist  or  his 
English  friend,  we  should  fancy  we  heard  the  doctor  himself,  on 
this  same  subject,  every  week.  Yet,  if  any  one  should  conceive 
from  the  length  of  this  report,  that  the  book  itself,  is  of  any 
mortal  consequence  to  any  but  those  who  have  property  in  it,  or  that 
in  it  may  be  found  facts,  fancies  or  arguments,  that  ought  to  alarm 
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"  the  regulars,"  we  beg  to  quote  to  them  the  language  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne :  "Look  not  for  whales  in  the  Euxineseaor 
expect  great  matters  where  they  are  not  to  be  found.    Seek  not ' 
for  profundity  in  shallowness,  or  fertility  in  a  wilderness." — 
[Beligio  Medici,  p.  178.] 

The  book  is  very  pleasant  reading  for  a  good  natured  man  of 
leisure,  who  will  not  be  too  particular  as  to  the  logic,  nor  too 
critical  about  its  long  and  complicated  sentences ;  who  enjoys  a 
bit  of  scandal,  and  is  fond  of  hero-worship,  which  is  exercised 
(as  a  Greek  grammarian  would  say,)  "  in  the  middle  voice,"  and 
finds  its  objects  in  the  worshipper.  It  consists  of  ten  lectures, 
treating  of  health  and  disease ;  of  medical  doctrines  both  old  and 
new ;  of  specific  diseases  and  particular  remedies ;  of  animal 
magnetism  and  homoeopathy ;  and  of  his  chronothermal  system, — 
the  Trojan  horse  of  his  stud  of  hobbies.  The  Doctor  tells  a  story 
well,  cracks  some  hard  jokes  on  the  doctors,  quotes  Byron 
with  facility,  and  Shakspeare  as  if  he  had  access  to  Mrs.  Clark's  , 
Concordance.  He  is  a  poet,  by  the  way,  for  some  of  his 
very  pleasant  translations  from  the  Arabic,  have  been  wafted 
across  the  water,  and  embalmed  in  the  amber  of  Clark's  Knick- 
erbocker: so  with  a  poet's  usual  license,  when  he  finds  a4 
stubborn  fact  in  the  road  to  his  conclusion^  he  leaps  the  fact,  says 
a  fine,  thing  in  the  place  of  the  argument,  and  shows  himself 
throughout  a  genuine  son  of  Apollo — equally  bold,  in  poetry  and 
physic.  The  appendix  is  particularly  valuable,  as  a  noble  speci- 
men  of  egotism  and  epistolary  wrangling,  of  a  very  high  order. 

■ 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  this  volume  further,  it  may  not 
be  unprofitable  to  look  a  little  into  the  origin,  history  and  repu- 
tation of  this  remedial  agent,  which  it  is  proposed  to  abandon ; 
the  resort  to  which,  you  are  asked  to  prohibit  under  penalties. 
Your  committee  are  aware  {hat  a  reference  to  the  ancients,  will 
subject  them  to  the  sneers  both  of  men  ignorant  of  the  past,  and 
of  teachers  who  are  impatient  of  their  doctrines.  Now  it  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  modern  quackery,  that  while  it  rails  at  the  ancients, 
and  deems  a  decent  respect  for  their  authority ,  proof  enough  that 
medical  science  makes  no  advances,  yet  it  never  fails  to  press 
into  its  service,  every  isolated  passage  in  these  despised  atacients, 
whioh  can  be  tortured  in  sense  or  sound,  to  suit  them.    Thus, 
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Hahneman,  who  with  shameless  effrontery,  pronounces  folly,  all  the 
wisdom  of  his  predecessors,  "  summons  from  the  vasty  deep"  of 
ancient  medical  literature  the  few  passages  which,  torn  from  their 
connection,  seem  to  countenance  his  dogmas;  and  Dickson,  who 
says  that  "  up  to  1836,  when  he  first  published  the  heads  of  his  sys- 
tem, the  profession  to  a  man  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  very  nature 
of  disease,"  (p.  208,)  quotes  Hippocrates  with  great  relish  on  the 
unity  of  diseases,  and  points,  with  triumph,  to  the  name  of  every 
man  of  note,  who  has  detailed  the  morbid  effects  of  the  loss  of  blood* 
When  infidels  quote  scripture,  in  their  defence,  they  ought  not,  surely  > 
to  complain  of  the*citations  of  believers ;  and  when  Hahneman  and 
Dickson  quote  Hippocrates,  as  countenancing  their  absurdities,  which 
at  the  same  time  they  claim  as  original,  we,  who  esteem  the  ancients 
as  not  inferior  to  ourselves  in  capacity  to  observe  nature,  should 
humbly  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  reference  to  them*  The  words 
of  Rhases  the  Arabian,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Freind,  are  rich  and 
singularly  appropriate  in  our  day,  when  theories  and  practice  are 
esteemed  according  to  their  novelty,  or  despised  according  to  their 
age  : 

"  The  authors  who  have  improved  this  art,  are  not  a  few,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  comprehended  with  the  compass  of  a  few  years ; 
a  thousand  writers  perhapp,  for  a  thousand  years,  have  been  improv- 
ing this  art  and  profession  ;  and  he  that  understandingly  studies 
those  authors,  will  in  the  short  period  of  life,  find  out  as  much  as  if 
he  had  lived  a  thousand  years  himself,  or  employed  those  thousand 
y^ars,  in  the  study  of  physic." 

"  But  if  the  perusal  of  ancient  authors  comes  once  to  be  slighted, 
what  can  any  single  person  find  out,  or  what  proportion  can  his  per- 
sonal abilities,  though  much  superior  to  others,  bear  to  the  immense 
treasures  of  the  ancients  1  In  short,  he  that  reads  not  the  book  of 
the  learned  physicians,  nor  understands  something  of  the  nature  of 
diseases,  even  before  he  comes  to  visit,  will,  when  he  comes  to  at- 
tend the  sick,  either  through  ignorance  or  mistake,  overlook  the 
distemper,  because  he  does  not  beforehand  understand  any  thing  of 
it."    [Freind's  Hist,  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii,  p^  63.  j 

The  art  of  bleeding  may  be  traced  back  to  a  very  remote  antiqui- 
ty. The  Assyrians,  Scythians,  and  Egyptians,  seemed  to  have  prac- 
ticed it,  at  a  dale  when  anatomy  b*d  ntiter  been  cultivated. 
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I^inysays,  with  bow  much  probability  of  truth  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  decide,  that  men  were  taught  venesection  by  the  hippopota- 
mus, which  is  said  to  perform  the  operation  on  itself ;  "  he  comet 
out  of  the  river,  and  strikes  his  leg  against  a  sharp  pointed  reed. 
As  he  takes  care  to  direct  the  stroke  against  a  vein,  the  consequence 
must  be,  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood ;  and  this  being  suffered  to 
run  as  long  as  the  creature  thinks  proper,  he  at  last  stops  up  the  ori- 
fice with  mud.'1 — [Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  viii.  chap,  xxiv.] 

There  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  this  practice,  in  the  fable  of  the 
Grecian  jEsculapius.  According  to  Apollodorus,  he  used  for  the  de- 
struction of  men,  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  veins  on  the  left 
side  of  Medusa,  and  that  from  the  right  side,  he  used  as  a  me- 
dicine. 

Machaon,  the  son  of  ££sculapius,  who  was  present  at  the  seige  of 
Troy,  |B.  C.  1184  to  1134,]  recognised  the  propriety  of  local  bleed- 
ing, when  he  sucked  the  blood  from  the  wound  of  Menelaus,  who 
had  been  pierced  by  an  arrow,  before  applying  the  styptic  of  bitter 

herbs. 

i 

But  the  Greeks  claim  Podalirius,  another  son  of  JEsculapius,  at 
the  first  to  practice  venesection  among  them.  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium, says  that  this  eminent  "healer  of  diseases,"  cured  Syrna  of 
the  effects  of  a  fall  from  a  roof  of  a  house,  by  bleeding'  her  in  both 
arms,  at  the  moment  when  her  life  was  despaired  of,  [Sprengel's 
Histoire  de  la  Medecine,  vol.  i,  p.  130.] 

Hippocrates  [,B.  C.  460,]  made  use  of  blood  letting  with  several 
intentions.  1st.  As  an  evacuant.  2d.  As  a  means  of  diverting  the 
blood,  from  a  part  predisposed  to  congestion.  3d.  To  relieve  con- 
gestion, or  u  to  secure  a  freer  motion  of  the  blood  and  spirits.'7  He 
says,  "  Whfn  any  one  becomes  speechless  of  a  sudden,  Ihe  inward 
vein  of  the  right  arm  must  be  opened,  and  more  or  less  blood  taken 
away,  according  to  the  age  or  constitution  of  the  patient."  And  in 
giddiness,  convulsions,  epilepsies  and  palsies,  he  6ays,  "  after  fo- 
mentation^ a  vein  must  be  opened)  while  the  spirits  and  humors  are 
yet  suspended  and  unsettled;"  and  4th,  "  for  refreshment/'  "for  ta- 
king off  a  plethora,"  or  in  more  modern  language,  to  relieve  inflam- 
mations "  We  ought"  says  he,  "to  let  blood  .  in  acute  diseases, 
.when  they  are  violent,  if  the  party  be  lusty y  an^  in  the  flower  of 
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sge,  tn  great  paint,  and  particularly  in  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
longs  and  spleen,  as  also,  the  quinsy,  and  pleurisy,  if  the  pain  of  the 
latter  be  above  the  diaphragm." 

In  idiopathic  fevers,  he  probably  bled  but  little  if  at  all ;  in  the 
symptomatic,  freely.  He  guarded  his  practice  with  strict  rules 
touching  the  habit  of  body,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  patient  and  the  presence  of  any  debilitating  symptom. 
He  even  bled  occasionally  in  chronic  diseases,  and  narrates  cases 
where  he  bled  for  indigestion,  for  dropsy,  for  enlarged  spleen,  and 
for  a  kind  of  jaundice.  Some  times  he  opened  veins  in  both  arms 
at  the  same  time,  some  times  took  large  quantities  of  blood,  not  in- 
frequently continuing  till  fainting,  or  till  the  color  of  the  blood 
drawn,  was  improved.  For  diseases  which  had  their  origin  in  organs 
seated  above  the  diaphragm,  he  bled  in  the  arm,  the  he^d,  the  hand, and 
under  the  breast.  For  diseases  originating  in  parts  below  the  liver,  he 
drew  blood  from  the  ankles,  feet  and  hands.  He  occasionally  varied 
the  form  of  this  depletion  by  opening  an  artery,  and  sometimes  by  k 
the  use  of  cups.     [Vide  Brit.  Encyc,  article  Medicine.J 

Themison  |  B.  C.  63,]  the  founder  of  the  Methodist  sect  in 
medicine,  bled  in  apoplexy,  and  even  applied  the  trepan,  for  the 
surer  relief  of  the  crowded  blood-vessels ;  and  to  him  is  given  the 
the  reputation,  of  first  bleeding  by  the  use  of  leeches. —  |  Sprengel 
v.  2.  p  22.] 

Celsus,  who  lif  ed  about  the  lime  of  Christ,  made  a  more  general 
use  of  blood  letting  than  Hippocrates.  He  preferred  however,  frequent 
repetitions  of  the  operation,  to  a  large  abstraction  of  blood,  at  the 
outset,  and  cautioned  against  too  early  a  use  of  this  remedy  in 
fevers.  He  says:  "To  let  blood,  by  the  incision  of  a  vein,  is  not 
new :  but  to  practice  this  in  almost  every  distemper,  is  new.  Again, 
to  bleed  younger  people,  and  women  that  are  not  pregnant,  is  of 
ancient  use.  But  to  attempt  the  same  in  children,  and  old  persons, 
and  in  pregnant  women,  is  not  an  old  practice.  For  indeed,  the  an- 
cients judged,  that  the  first  and  last  stages  of  life,  were  not  able  to 
bear  this  kind  of  remedy  ;  and  they  were  persuaded  that  a  pregnant 
woman,  who  had  been  thus  treated,  would  miscarry.    But  afterwards, 

experience  proved  that  none  of  these  rules  were  universal,  and  that 
some  other  circumstances  were  rather  to  be  regarded,  by  which  the 
intention  of  the  physician  was  to  be  directed.    For  the  material 


point  is,  not  what  the  age  may  be,  or  whit  it  contained  whhiif  the 
bodj,  but  what  degree  of  strength  there  is,"  Celsus  de  Med*  bk. 
2.  ch.  10.]     * 

The  rules  of  Celsus  for  the  guidance  of  the  practitioner,  have  ge- 
nerally stood  the  test  of  time,  and  are  sanctioned  by  the  experience 
eighteen-hundred  years;  they  arte  discreet,  precise,  and  careful. 
u  It  may  happen "  he  says  4<  that  a  distemper  may  indeed  require 
this  method,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  body  may  seem  hardly 
able  to  bear  it  :  but  yet,  if  there  appears  no  other  remedy,  and  the 
patient  must  perish  unless  he  shall  be  relieved,  even  by  a  rash  at- 
tempt ;  in  this  case,  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  physician  to  show  that 
there  is  no  hope  without  bleeding ;  and  to  confess  what  bad  con* 
sequences  may  be  apprehended,  even  from  that  remedy,  and  after 
that  to  bleed  if  desired.  It  is  by  no  means  proper  to  hesitate  about 
it  in  such  a  situation  as  this  ;  for  it  is  better  to  try  a  doubtful  remedy 
than  none  at  all.,"  f  Book  ii,  chap.  10.] 

Aretaeus  counseled  bleeding  in  all  inflammations.  [Sprengel,  v.  2. 
p.  87.]  and  he  took  blood  from  both  the  veins  and  arteries.  [  Fr. 
rol.  i,  p.  92,  162*  172. J 

Galen,  [  A.  D.  131,]  (and  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Dickson's  chrono- 
thermal  system,  seems  to  be  but  a  modification  of  the  Galenic  four 
cardinal  qualities,  of  warmth,  cold,  dryness,  and  moisture,  applied 
to  patients  as  well  as  to  medicines — he  ought  to  have  great  weight 
with  this  nephew-in-law  of  Lord  Campbell):  Galen,  who  with  all  his 
absurd  speculations  w  was  a  very  knowing  man,  and  an  excellent  phy- 
sician," for  both  apoplexy  and  syncope,  so  earnestly  recommended 
bleeding,  that  he  says  several  have  been  killed  by  a  different  mer 
thod."    [Fr.  i.p.  93.  ] 

Dr.  Friend  mentions  Galen  as  the  first  who  ever  performed 
arteriotomy  by  making  an  incision  with  the  lancet,  and  this  first  ex- 
periment he  made  upon  himself.  "  He  was  dangerously  ill  of  a 
pain  that  seized  him  near  the  diaphragm,  and  was  admonished 
twice  in  a  dream,  to  try  the1  practice  ;  and  accordingly  he  did  try  it,, 
in  opening  the  artery  between  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger,  so  as  to 
let  out  near  a  pint  of  blood,  by  which  his  pain  was  immediately  eased, 
and  his  life  saved.*  He  gives  the  like  instance  of  a  priest  being  re- 
covered of  a  desperate  pleurisy,  by  opening  the  artery  in  the  hand. 
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"  This/'  he  cays  "put  him  upon  the  practice  of  opening  arteries  in  the 
band)  and  in  the  head  in  all  violent  fixed  pains  which  proceed  from 
heat  and  especially  those  of  the  membranes."    [Fr.  1.  p.  185.J 

Oribaaius  (A.  D.  360,)  speaks  very  fully  of  the  good  effects  of 
bleeding  by  way  of  scarification,  (Sprengel,  ii.  p.  186,]  and  "  assures 
ns  from  his  own  experience,  how  successful  he  has  found,  it,  in  a 
suppression  of  the  menses,  defluxion  of  the  eyes,  headache,  straight- 
ness  of  bceathing,  even  when  the  person  was  extremely  old."  He 
objects,  however,  to  blood-letting  "  in  a  syncope,1'  even  in  the  case 
of  plentitude.  [Friend,  vol.  i,  92.  ]  He  tells  his  own  case  when  the 
plague  raged  in  Asia,  and  he,  himself,  was  taken  ill,  that  the  second 
day  he  scarified  his  leg  and  took  away  two  pounds  of  blood,  by 
which  method  he  entirely  recovered,  as  did  several  others  who  used 
it    |£ncy.  Brit.  art.  Med.] 

The  principal  method  of  drawing  blood,  before  the  time  of  Faulus 
Aegineta,  (the  case  of  arteriotomy  by  Galen,  wad  a  remarkable  ex- 
ception,) was  that  which  Oribasius  calls  scarification ;  a  process, 
which,  in  every  particular  differed  from  cupping.  Dr.  Friend  thinks  it 
was  the  same,  as  it  is  to  this  day  practiced  by  the  physicians  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  and  which  Prosper  Alpinus  describes  at  large  :  They 
make  first  a  straight  ligature  under  the  ham  ;  then  rub  the  leg  and 
put  it  into  warm  water,  and  beat  it  with  reeds  to  make  it  swell,  and 
so  scarify."    [Fr.  i.  p.  17.] 

Alexander  of  Tralles  [A.  D.  543,]  bled  in  certain  types  of  fever, 
yet  for  some  fevers,  to  purging  he  gave  the  preference.  ]Ency. 
Brit.  art.  Med.]  He  disagrees  with  the  ancients  in  ordering  so  fre- 
quently cupping  and  leeching  for  the  different  sorts  of  melancholy. 
In  relation  to  aparotis,  as  he  calls  it,  he  lays  down  the  rule  at  first, 
to  be  sure  to  bleed  before  any  discussing  or  drawing  applications  be 
made;  that  those  who  have  been  forward  in  doing  this,  without  bleed- 
ing}  have  been  the  instruments  of  Strangling  their  patients.  |Fr. 
i.  p.  110.]  -For  haemoptysis,  he  bled  in  the  ankle.  [Fr.  i.  p. 
112.] 

,  In  quinsy,  he  thinks  bleeding  is  above  all  things  necessary  ;  and 
that  three  or. four  time?*  as  .occasion  requires,  only  we  ought  to  take 
care  not  to  bleed  ad  deliquium.  If  there  fpllow.no  alteration  upon 
44s,  ihe*yqinB  qnder  the  tongue  should  be  cut  &&  Yerjsaiae  day. 
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"  I  have  often,  when  the  case  was  urgent,  opened  a  vein  in  the 
morning,  in  the  evening  cut  the  ranula,  and  at  night  given  a  purge  ; 
and  yet,  with  all  this,  found  great  difficulty  in  removing  the  obstruc- 
tions. I  have  after  bleeding  in  both  the  arms,  ordered  a  purge  im- 
mediately, without  waiting  till  the  next  day.  And  this  must  be  done, 
when  danger  is  pressing  and  admits  no  delay.  I  have  opened  the  ju- 
gulars with  great  success ;  likewise  the  saphena  in  women  \  where 
the  senses  were  suppressed  ;  with  this  double  advantage,  the  bring- 
ing down  the  menses,  and  taking  off  the  swelling  of  the  throat." 
|Fr.i.p.l06.| 

iEtius,  of  Amida,  [A.  D.  543,]  in  treating  of  the  exanthemata, 
advises,  if  the  fever  is  strong  at  the  beginning,  to  let  blood.  In  syn- 
cope he  confesses  his  fears  of  bleeding. — |Fr.  i.  pp.  92, 75.] 

Paulus  iEgineta  [A.  D.  634,]  invented  a  scarificator  with  three 
points,  which  he  used  in  wet  capping ;  and  he  describes  "  the  manner 
of  opening  arteries  behind  the  ears  in  defluxions,  and  other  diseases 
of  the  head ;  either  by  a  transverse  section,  and  applying  a  cautery 
after,  or  by  excision,"  which  two  modes  were  the  only  ones  of  per- 
forming arteriotomy  by  the  ancients,  except  in  the  sole  case  of  Ga- 
len, before  mentioned.— [Fr.  i.  163, 173.] 

Aliases  [A.  D.  900,]  one  of  the  oldest  Arabian  authors  extant,  and 
K  the  chief,"  out  of  whom,  "  the  rest,  even  Avicenna  himself  com- 
piled their  books,"  relates  many  cures  of  affections  of  the  joints,  by 
bleeding  chiefly.  Treating  a  woman  of  strong  habit,  who  had  a  ter- 
rible pain  attending  a  hard  inflamed  tumor  in  the  right  wrist,  he  open- 
ed the  basilica  and  saphena  the  very  same  hour,  and  took  away  out 
of  each,  half  a  pint  of  blood.  After  three  hours,  he  untied  the 
ligature,  and  drew  off  the  same  quantity ;  and  after  having  given 
proper  nourishment,  in  three  hours,  opened  the  saphena  a  third  time, 
and  in  like  manner  let  out  another  half  pint ;  upon  which  the 
pain  and  the  punetion  entirely  ceased. — [Fr.  ii.  p.  51.]  The 
«ame  sort  of  cure,  he  used  in  a  sciatica,  as  it  appears,  with  great  suc- 
cess.—[Fr.  ii.  52.] 

Albucasis,  an  Arabian  physician  of  the  eleventh  century,  gives 
the  first  account  of  the  instruments  used  by  the  ancients  in  bleeding. 
Hippocrates  in  describing  the  instrument  used  for  tapping  in  Empy- 
ema, uses  a  word  which  Galen  interprets  to  mean  "  such  a  knife  ad  is 
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used  in  bleeding."  Celsus  uses  the  word  scalpdlut  to  indicate  tie 
instrument  with  which  bleeding  was  performed.*-  Constantine  calls 
it  phltbotomus.  Albucasis  says  that  in  his  day  they  were  wont  to 
open  the  veins  of  the  arms,  by  a  puncture  with  an  instrument,  either  | 
in  the  shape  of  a  myrtle,  or  olive  leaf,  or  by  section  with  a  knife. 
For  opening  the  vessels  of  the  forehead  he  advised  thefossorium^u 
instrument  which  corresponded  to  the  fleam  of  the  farriers.    In 

.1220,  A.  D.,  the  phlebotomies  and  lanceola  were  described  as  differ- 
ent instruments  used  in  surgical  practice.  Our  lancet  is  a  word  given 
us  by  the  French,   who,  it  is  said,  had  it  from  the  ancient  Gauls. i 

•  [Fr.,  ii,  p.  177.]  i 

Averroes,  the  philosopher,  is  named  in  Bayle's  dictionary  as  haviagj 
bled  his  son  at  three  years  old, although  the  citation  has  been  charged  as 
lacking  truth.  j 

'  Avenzoar  [A.  D#  1150,]  who  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years,  describes  the  treatment  of  an  inflammation  and  abscess 
in  the  mediastinum,  occurring  in  his  own  person,  where  he  attributes 
the  recovery  to  the  great  discharge  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Fries! 
says  we  may  guess  at  the  state  of  physic  in  this  time  by  a  story  trei 
find  in  Emacena  ;  that  when  the  caliph  Rashid  was  seized  with  ail 
apoplectic  fit,  and  the  physicians  were  called  together  to  consul 
what  to  do,  an  ingenious  young  physican  proposed  bleeding.  The 
caliph's  eldest  son  protested  against  it ;  but  the  youngest,  interJ 
posing,  saying,  since  the  physicians  give  him  over,  and  unani- 
mously are  of  opinion  that  he  will  die,  what  hurt  can  there  be  i* 
bleeding  ?  perhaps  he  may  recover  by  it ;  and  without  it  he  must  cer- 
tainly perish.  He  was  accordingly  let  blood  and  immediately  rej 
covered,  and  from  that  time  had  a  greater  fondness  for  his  so4 
Almamon,  and  appointed  him  physiqian  with  an  annual  salary  of  a 
hundred  thousand  drachms. — [Fr.,  ii,  p.  12.]  | 

These  Arabian  physicians  generally  bled  to  a  much  more  limited 
extent  than  the  Greeks,  from  whose  practice  they  copied.  Tbef 
deviated  from  Hippocrates  on  one  point,  which  produced  a  violent 
controversy.  "  The  question  was  whether  blood  in  pleurisy  ought  to 
be  drawn  from  the  affected  side  or  the  opposite  1  Hippocrates  ha4 
directed  it  to  be  drawn  from  the  arm  of  the  affected  side ;  hat  tk 
Arabians,  following  some  other  ancients  physicians,  ordered  it  to  U 
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Irawn  from  the  opposite  one.  Sack  was  the  ignorance  of  those  ages, 
iat  the  University  of  Salamanca  in  Spain  made  a  decree,  that  no  one 
ihould  dare  to  let  blood  bat  in  the  contrary  arm  ;  and  endearored 
o  procure  an  edict  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  second  it ;  al- 
egiog  that  the  other  method  was  of  no.  less  pernicious  consequence 
o  medicine,  than  Luther's  heresy  had  been  to  religion."  [  SprengePs 
list.  Med.  vol.  3, 39.] 

The  discussion  was  not  utterly  futile?  although  the  point  at  issue, 
ras  of  small  consequence.  While  it  promoted  the  study  of  the 
ireek  medical  literature,  it  resulted  in  the  greater  freedom  of  opinion 
moDg  the' Arabians ;  and  in  its  history  we  find  many  arguments  -for 
ie  general  pratice  of  bleeding,  which  shows  the  high  reputation  it 
ras  then  enjoying.. 

Actuarius,  the  Jew,  who  practiced  at  Constantinople,  with  such 
onor  that  it  is  said  that  even  now  the  physicians  of  the  Court,  are 
ilied  by  his  name,  recommended  bleeding  "  for  a  palpitation." 

Most  of  the  physicians  of  note  who  have  recorded  their  treatment 
f  the  "  Black  Plague  "  of  the  14th  century,  bled  more  or  less 
enerally. 

Gentilis  de  Foligno  [  A.  D.  1340,]  who  fell  himself  a  victim  to 
is  disease,  treated  it  with  bleeding,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
tack.    [  HeckeFs  Epidemics,  «  The  Black  Death."  p.  51.] 

Guy  de  Chauliac  bled  to  protect  from  it,  and  as  a  means  of 
iriug  it.  [Id.  p.  63.J 

Santa  Sofia  bled,  not  to  fainting  nor  indiscriminately,  yet  early 
id  as  an  evacuant.  [  Id.  p.  55.]        • 

Chalin  de  Yinario  was  averse  to  bleeding  in  patients  under  14  ae. 
e  was  free  in  the  use  of  cups  and  leeches,  but  reserved  his  general 
eeding  for  plethoric  priests  and  high  fed  courtiers.  [  Id.  p.  56.J 

In  the  16th  century,  we  find  Riolan  accounting  it  negligence, 
it  the  Germans  did  not  cure  the  "  syncope  which  proceeds  from 
Iness,"  by  letting  blood— [Fr.  i,  p.  95.] 

Of  the  same,  P.  Salius  claimed  that  he  had  prevented  attacks  by     4 
jeding— [  Fr.  195.J 

Sennertus  and  Riverius  admitted  bleeding  even  in  that  fotm  of 
acope  which  frightened  Oribasius — [Fr.  i%  p.  92.  ] 

Ambrose  Parr  found  bleeding  in  the  temporal  artery  of  great  relief 
bemicrania  in  his  own  person,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  patient* 
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Gesner  tells  "  of  a  surgeon  who  when  afflicted  with  a  liolect 
hemicrany  took  his  own  way  of  doing  it,  and  cut  the  artery  trans- 
versely himself,  from  which  he  let  out  three  pints  of  blood,  the  pain 
returning,  he  repeated  the  same  bold  experiment  again,  *and  p* 
fectly  recovered."  |  Fr.  i,  p,  177.J 

Meckeren  frequently  opened  the  temporal  arteries,  and  Prosper 
Alpinus  testifies  that  arteriotomy  was  no  uncommon  'practice  amors; 
the  Egyptians  in  his  day.    [Fr.  i,  p.  178.  ] 

Dr.  Southey  in  his  common  place  book,  says  "  bleeding  seems  to 
haje  been  cruelly  practiced  in  HakvilleVs  time;  seeDr.Deodates 
letter  in  his  appendix,  how  he  took  sixty  ounces  from  a  man  of 
seventy  six,  and  cured  him." 

Diermerbrock  [  A.  D.  1609,]  notwithstanding  bleeding  vtakm 
the  patient,  bled  freely,  "  quippe,  praestat  aegrum  debilem  smWj 
quam,  fortem  mori." 

Botallus  remarks, "  if  ever  bleeding  kills,  it  is  not  from  its  excea, 
but  because  it  is  not  drawn  in  a  sufficient  quantity  or  ^t  a  proper 
time."  [cap.  8.  sec.  4.]  And  again,  "  one  hundred  thousand  ma 
perish  from  the  want  of  blood-letting,  or  from  its  being  used  out  of 
time,  to  one  who  perishes  from  too  much  bleeding.''  f  cap.  36.  sec.i] 

Freind,  [  A.  D.  1675,]  in  ^his  elegant  and  classical  History  of 
Medicine,  from  which  we  have  so  freely  quoted,  shows  himself  w 
enlightened  friend  of  judicious  bleeding.  / 

Approaching  our  own  times,  we  find  that  almost  every  systematic 
medical  writer  of  the  last  century,  and  almost  every  eminent  practi- 
tioner bled  at  times,  though  not  to  the  extent,  which  obtained  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  We  need  not  cite  V* 
Swieten,  Mead,  Cullen,  Forsythe  and  Gregory ;  the  world  ishrsm 
with  their  theory  and  practice,  which  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  & 
propriety  of  the  guarded  use  of  this  remedy,  and  their  decisions  hat* 
not  yet  been  reversed. 

Samuel  Cooper,  in  his  "  First  Lines,"  says ;  "  in  all  urgent  td 
important  cases  of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  general  bleeding  is  * 
dispensable."     [p.  15 

Pr.  Alison  remarks,  "in  all  cases  of  inflammation,  the  only  antipM* 
gistic  remedy  on  which  absolute  reliance  can  be  placed,  is  blood-*' 
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ting,  and  (here  is  no  other  remedy  for  any  other  kind  of  diseased  ac- 
tion, which  can  be  put  in  competition  with  this,  in  efficacy  or  impor- 
tance."   |  Tweedie's  Library ,  vol.  1.  p.  108.J     • 

Bateman  says, "  every  constitution  which  is  capable  of  having  such 
inflammation  excited  in  it,  is  capable  also  of  bearing  the  evacuations 
chiefly  of  blood,  by  which  that  inflammation  may  be  subdued." 

Muehry  in  his  "  State  of  Medicine  in  France,*  England,  and  Ger- 
many," published  in  1836,  speaks  of  mercury,  purging,  and  blood- 
letting, as  the  three  leading  therapeutic  means  in  England  at  that 
time.  He  says,  "  as  the  great  authority  for  recommending  copious 
bleeding,  we  may  mention  Armstrong  ;  and  we  Are  assured,  that 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  English  practitioners  follow  him.  They 
hold  the  human  system  to  be  so  constituted,  that  it  can  bear  a  consid- 
erable  loss  of  blood."  *  *  *  *  "  Even  in  chronic  inflammation,  bleed- 
ing is  much  depended  on."     [p.  64.] 

In  1835,  Dr.  Lee,  says,  that  scarcely  any  medicine  is  given  in  sur- 
gical cases,  in  France  and  Italy ;  the  means  of  relief  being  principal- 
ly restricted  to  rest,  and  general  and  local  abstraction  of  blood. 

In  our  country,  the  great  name  and  influence  of  Dr.  Rush,  was 
early  given  to  this  remedy.  In  his  "  Defence  of  Blood-letting,"  he 
says  that  it  renders  the  body  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  purga- 
tives, diaphoretics,  alteratives  and  tonics,  and  is  itself,  an  anodyne. 
He  used  it  in  almost  every  case,  and  in  some,  in  which  it  had  rarely 
or  never  been  used.  He  thought  it  was  called  for  in  a  greater  degree, 
tinder  equal  circumstances,  in  the  diseases  of  children  than  of  adults ; 
and  old  age  was  no  security  against  it!  In  reply  to  the  objection 
that  bleeding  predisposed  to  dropsical  effusions,  he  thus  addresses  his 
students : — 

u  Ask  the  poor  patients  who  come  panting  to  the  door  of  our  hos- 
pital, with  swelled  legs  and  hard  bellies  every  fall,  whether  they  have 
been  too  copiously  bled,  and  they  will  all  tell  you,  that  no  lancet  has 
come  near  their  arms.  Ask  the  parents  who  still  mourn  the  loss  of 
children,  who  have  died  in  our  city  of  the  internal  dropsy  of  the 
brain,  whether  they  were  destroyed  by  excessive  blood-letting.  If 
the  remembrance  of  the  acute  sufferings  which  accompanied  their 
sickness  and  death,  will  permit  these  parents  to  speak,  they  will  tell 
jou,  that  every  medicine,  except  bleeding,  has  been  tried  to  no  pur- 
pose in  their  childrens'  diseases.  Oo  to  those  families  in  which  I 
bare  practiced  for  many  years,  and  inquire  whether  there  is  a  living 
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or  a  dead  instance  of  dropsy  having  followed  in  any  one  of  them,  the 
Hie  of  my  lancet.  Let  the  undertaken  and  grave-diggers  bear  wit- 
ness against  me,  if  I  have  ever  in  the  coarse  of  my  practice,  convey- 
ed the  body  of  a  single  dropsical  patient  into  their  hands,  by  execs- 
sire  blood-letting.  No,  dropsies  like  abscesses  and  gangrenous  erup- 
tions on  the  skin,  arise  in  most  cases  from  wani  of  sufficient  bleed- 
ing in  inflammatory  diseases.  Debility,  whether  induced  by  action  or 
abstraction,  seldom  disposes  to  effusion.    W  ho  ever  heard  of  dropsy 
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succeeding  famine!  And  how  rarely  do  we  see  it  accompany  the  ex- 
treme debility  of  old  age."    [Rush,  vol.  4.  p.  190.] 

These  doctrines  of  Rush,  and  his  bold  practice  struck  with  horror 
the  practitioners  of  Europe.  But  the  accession  of  a  more  inflamma- 
tory type  to  their  diseases,  and  the  high  reputation  and  great  success 
of  Sutton,  Clutterbuck,  Mills  and  others,  who  were  foremost  in  advis- 
ing this  American  treatment  in  fevers,  sooii  secured  an  opinion  in 
favor  of  a  more  general  use  of  venesection  ;  and  the  great  popularity 
of  Armstrong,  who  adopted  it  in  full,  and  even  aspired  to  claim  it  as 
original,  went  still  farther  toward  introducing  that  free  use  of  the  lancet 
which  we  have  seen  prevalent  in  Europe  some  twenty  years  since. 

Influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  extraordinary  success  of  Dr. 
Rush,  and  perhaps  still  more  by  an  independence  of  all  authorities 
which  conflict  with  personal  experience,  bloodletting  until  a  few  years 
past  has  been  more  extensively  used,  within  the  United  States  than 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  local  peculiarities  of  a  new  country 
warranted  and  demanded  a  vigor  of  treatment  then,  which,  applied 
to  the  typhoid  and  bilious  fevers  of  the  last  few  years,  would  prove 
eminently  fatal.  Fevers,  Rush  said,  were  more  inflammatory  occurring 
in  persons  of  the  same  rank  in  America,  than  in  Great  Britain. 

« 

Dr.  John  Redman  "  considered  a  greater  force  of  medicine  neces- 
sary to  cure  modern  American  than  British  diseases,  and  hence  he 
was  a  decided  ..friend  to  depletion  in  all  the  violent  diseases  of  our 
country.  He  bled  freely  in  the  yellow  fever  of  1762,  and  threw  the 
weight  of  his  venerable  name  into  the  scale  of  the  same  remedy  in  the 

year  1793.    In  the  diseases  of  old  age,  he  considered  small  and 

*  

frequent  bleedings,  as  the  first  of  remedies."  [Thacher's  Med.  Biog. 
vol.  1.  pp.  17,  18.] 

In  a  note  to  the  article  Medicine,  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia* 
Drs.  Hosack  and  Francis  say,   "  However  variant  may  be  the   theo- 
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retical  opinions  of  the  different  American  professors  in  the  numerous 
institutions  of  the  United  States,  they  all  unite  in  enforcing  a  more 
prompt  and  rigorous  mode  of  treatment,  than  is  inculcated  abroad. 
The  immense  extent  of  our  country,  and  the  variety  of  climate 
which  it  embraces,  present  diseases  of  a  type  and  character  which 
put  at  defiance  the  inert  prescriptions  of  European  physicians." 

We  have  not  named  these  authorities,  in  tnir  brief  notice  of  the 
progress  of  this  art,  as  infallible  guides  with  regard  16  the  conditions 
which  warrant  bleeding,  or  the  quantity  to  be  drawn,  but  simply 
to  illustrate  the  proposition  that  from  the  earliest  history  of  medicine, 
and  in  the  most  civilised  countries,  it  has  been  a  common,  almost  a 
universal  practice.  We  are  not  conscious  of  any  blind  devotion  to 
u  the  fathers,"  or  any  remarkable  deference  to  the  ancients.  We 
deem  it  but  modest,  however,  to  compare  our  personal  experience 
with  the  recorded  experience  of  the  great  congregation  of  medical 
observers,  and  we  insist  that  their  advice  should  be  regarded  as  autho- 
rity when  and  only  when,  our  situations  are  similar,  and  our  circum- 
stances analogous. 

We  have  seen  that  Hippocrates  bled  in  idiopathic  fevers ;  but  for 
centuries,  it  has  been  more  common  to  bleed  in  these,  than  in  the 
symptomatic  fevers.  We  have  seen  Cejsus  prohibiting  this  remedy 
in  the  early  stages  of  fever,  while  the  united  voice  of  the  present 
generation  is  for  early  bleeding,  or  none  at  all.  Some  of  its  earlier 
advocates,  no  less  than  their  successors,  have  made  so  frequent  use  of 
the  remedy,  as  temporarily  to  bring  it  into  disrepute.  Aristides,  the 
orator,  so  tormented  the  Asclepiades  with  his  hypochondriacal  whims 
that  their  god  once  ordered*  him  to  lose  an  hundred .  and  twenty 
pounds  of  blood,  the  great  man  doubting  whether  he  had  so  much  in 
him,  wisely  refrained  from  a  "  strict  construction"  of  the  orrtcle  and 
only  yielded  so  much  as  he  could  conveniently  spare. 

Botallus  pushed  this  remedy  to  an  extravagant  length,  and  attempt- 
ed to  show  that  he  but  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  father  of  medicine; 
just  as  Dr.  Dickson  attempts  to  father  upon  the  Adam  of  the  medi- 
cal race,  bis  ridiculous  doctrine  of  the  "  unity  of  all  diseases." 

Fernelius',    Sydenham,   and   Rush,   as   some  thought,  bled  past 
reason,  ad  deliquum  animiy  of  both  patient  and  physician.    But  to  abuse 
[Assembly,  No.  148.]  2 
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it,  has  been  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The  great  body  of  the  profession 
have  employed  venesection  not  empirically  nor  excessively,  but  as  a 
most  valuable  adjuvant,  simply,  yet  efficiently,  preparing  the  system  for 
the  more  certain  operation  of  medicine,  ?nd  sometimes  sufficient  to 
conquer  the  disease,  without  any  other  assistance. 

Considerations  like  these,  seemed  to  warrant  your  committee  in 
demanding  on  the  part  of  one  who  petitions  to  make  the  practice  of 
bleeding  penal,  either  an  argument,  close,  logical,  and  well  sustained, 
an  array  of  facts  and  experiments  well  authenticated,  or  such  testi- 
mony from  competent  witnesses,  as  shall  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt 
on  the  subject.  But  the  petitioner  does  not  pretend  to  present  either. 
He  modestly  refers  you  to  the  "Fallacies  of  the  Faculty"  and  to  that 
again,  your  committee  have  turned,  u  praying,"  like  Ajax  of  old, 
«  for  light." 

*  They  have  carefully  examined  every  portion  of  this  erudite  work, 
scanned  all  its  beauties,  digested  all  its  raw  material,  endured  all  its 
boastful  pretensions,  its  long  and  complicated  sentences,  its  constant 
repetitions,  and  its  presumptuous  assumptions,  which  the  aulhor  calls 
his  conclusions. 

To  that  part  of  the  fourth  lecture  which  treats  of  blood-letting, 
they  have  bent  themselves  as  to  a  labor  of  love.  An  analysis  of  it, 
must  necessarily  be  somewhat  rambling,  as  it  was  no  part  of  their 
labor  to  secure  logical  sequence  to  the  treatise  submitted  to  their  in- 
spection, and  our  author  is  not  remarkable  for  handling  one  topic  at 
a  time.  These  four  parts  are  the  burden  of  his  song,  to  wit :  villifying 
the  profession,  glorifying  himself ;  asserting  the  unity  of  disease, 
and  anathematizing  the  lancet ;  and  he  never  attends  so  closely  to  any 
one  as  to  neglect  the  others.  And  where  we  attempt  to  follow  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  any  apparent  connection,  we  are  re- 
mided  of  the  ambitious  fifer,  who  aspired  to  carry  the  four  parts  on 
his  lone  reed,  and  left  his  hearer  in  doubt  whether  he  was  executing 
a  requiem  from  Mozart  or  Lucy  Neal. 

Having  fortified  himself  with  a  passage  from  Locke,  disputing  the 
sanctity  of  old  errors,  and  another  from  Byron,  growling  at  the  ty- 
ranny of  custom,  the  omnipotence  of  opinion,  and  the  utter  barren- 
ness of  existence,  the  learned  doctor,  who  was  "  formerly  a  medical 
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officer  in  the  British  staff,"  first  appreciates  his  own  bravery,  in  daring 
to  oppose  the  use  of  the  lanoet,  under  all  and  any  circumstanoes 
Just  as  if  every  quack  in  Christendom  had  not  aready  talked  himself 
hoarse,  on  the  same  subject  J  As  if  an  entire  abjuration  of  the  lan- 
cet, were  not  a  cardinal  dcfctrine  with  almost  every  pretender, 
who  has  clamored  for  medical  reform  especially  during  the  last  cen- 
tury J 

Next,  lie  takes  John  Hunter's  proposition  which  affirms  the  vitality 
of  the  blood,  and  literally  -construes  it  to  imply,  that  thatstfbtle  prin- 
ciple which  we  call  life,  is  the  blood  itself.  He  sagely  reasons,  that 
if  the  blood  is  alive,  it  must  be  life,  and  consequently  the  abstraction 
of  the  blood,  is  the  abstraction  of  the  vital  principle.  His  lan- 
guage is,  that  "  he  who  loses  a  pint  of  his  blood,  loses  a  pint  of 
his  life." — [p.  85.  j  According  to  this  theory,  a  man  has  some  twenty 
pounds  of  life  in  him,  and  he  may  naturally  calculate  on  a  continu- 
ance of  life,  so  long  as  he  "  holds  his  own"  of  the  precious  fluid,  and 
keeps  out  of  the  way  of  accidents.  Thus,  a  deful  man  should  be 
found  bloodless  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  when  our  stout  and 
plethoric  neighbor,  falls  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  we  witness  the  inex- 
plicable phenomenon,  of  a  man  whose  brain  suffers  from  a  conges- 
tion of  life. 

Surely,  that  cannot  be  life  itself,  which  to-day  has  all  the  attributes 
of  vitality,  and  to-morrow  is  found  putrefying!  Life  does  not  thus 
perishi  Life  does  not  work  its  miracles  on  human  flesh  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  confess  that  chemistry  is  completely  its  master!  Dr. 
Dickson  cannot  be  earnest  in  the  use  of  language  which  would  em- 
power us  to  measure  life  by  the  ounce,  lift  it  on  the  point  of  the  knife, 
and  plainly  distinguish  its  buffy  coat!  That  the  blood  is  alive  while 
in  the  living  body,  every  one  grants;  but  that  it  is  life  itself,  it  is  left 
for  Dr.  Dickson  and  his  admiring  friends  to  believe. 

Again  says  our  author: — *b  How  remarkable,  that  blood-letting  is 
not  even  once  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  volume!  We  have  i  balms,' 
1  balsams,'  i baths,'  *  charms,'  c  physics,'  *  poultices'  even, — but, 
loss  of  blood,  never!  Had  it  been  practiced  by  the  Jews,  why 
this  omission?  Will  the  men  who  now  so  lavishly  pour  out  the 
blood,  dispute  its  importance  in  the  animal  economy!  Will  they 
deny  that  it  forms  the  basis  of  (he  solids] — that,  when  the  body  hat 
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been  wasted  by  long  disease,  it  is  by  the  Mood  only  that  k  can  re- 
cover  its  healthy  volume  and  appearance!"     [p.  86.] 

Certainly  not-  nor  will  they  deny  that  he  is  ait  acute  logicianwho 
eai*  trace  any  connection  between  the  first  and  last  part  of  this  ques- 
tion. His  "new  disciple  in  the  western  hemisphere"  makes  this 
©mission  in  the  Scriptures,  and  an  opinion  of  the  late  Major  Noah, 
to  militate  against  the  antiquity  of  the  practice.  Really,  we  cannot 
see  the  necessity r  of  showing  that  a  practice  which  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  ertfof  the  Trojan  war,  must  have  been  common  among  the 
Jews,  because  they  are  the  most  ancient  of  all  people,  to  establish  its 
fuitiquity;  nor,  if  it  is  granted,  that  the  children  of  Abraham  did  not 
Meed,  has  it  been  shown  that  k  was  from  any  doubt  of  the  therapeutic 
virtues  of  Wood-letting.  The  fact,  that  with  them  the  blood  of  beast* 
was  considered  sacred,  from  its  frequently  constituting  the  whole  of 
the  sacrifice,  might  have  led  them  religiously  to  abstain  from  the 
letting  of  human  blood;,  yet  this  remains  to  be  proved.  We  are  not 
at  all  sure  that  the  Jewish  physicians  dkl  not  draw  blood.  Both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  with  whom  the  Jews  were  in  constant  inter- 
course, possessed,  anterior  to  the  fl(ew  Testament  times,  many  valua- 
ble medicinal  plants  and  gums.  Will  it  be  urged  that  the  Jewish 
physicians  used  none  of  them,  but  those  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures!  The  fact  that  bleeding  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures,  is 
fair  presumptive  .evidence,  but  nothing  more;  for  the  Bible  was  never 
intended  as  a  record  of  Jewish  history,  art,  or  science.  It  was  rather 
I  history  of  the  Jewish  religious  dispensation.  Could  it  be  shown,, 
that  the  Jews  practiced  bleeding  in  their  early  history,  it  would  go 
far  towards  proving  that  there  is  an  almost  instinctive  persuasion  of 
its  necessity.  But  lacking  any  positive  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
and  believing,  as  we  do,  that  if  the  practice  with  them  was  omitted, 
it  was  from  religious  and  not  therapeutic  scruples,  the  example  of  the 
Jews  can  be  of  little  service  to  either  party. 

Whether  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  remedy  has  been  employ, 
edby  barbarous  nations,  your  committee,  after  the  very  slight  investi- 
gation they  have  been  able  to  make,  hesitate  positively  to  affirm.  Dr. 
Rush  asserts  that  the  North  American  Indians,  by  means  of  sharp  stones 
and  thorns,  bled  locally;  and  in  their  extreme  ignorance  of  the  animal 
economy,  we  are  more,  disposed  to  wonder  that  they  bled  at  all,  than 
that  they  never  applied  this  remedy  to  their  graver  diseases  of  a  gene- 
ral character. 
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Dr.  John  Wilson  in'his  Cl Medical  Notes  on  China,™  &J9  °f  ^e 
medical  men  of  that  peculiar  country,  thai  "  in  their  cases  of  iasjro* 
dents  there  is  neither  scalpel*  bistoury,  nor  bleeding  lancet;  a  vein 
is  never*  opened  by  design,  ami  there  is  great  horror  of  shedding 
Wood,  except  by  the  bands  of  the  executioner."  |p.  246.]  We 
share  his  wonder  at  this  fact,  related  of  a  people  who  have  attained 
to  so  high  a«  elevation  in  the  arts  and  scienoes.  But  Sprengel  wires 
the  problem.  He  opines  that  the  Chinese  derived  their  medical 
knowledge  through  the  Grecian  Erasistratus,  who  was  violently  op* 
posed  to  bleeding;  and  we  cease  to  marvel,  knowing  the  unchanging 
tenacity  with  which  this  people  cling  to  old  customs,  that  the  pw* 
eepts  of  their  master  should  be  heeded  even  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  2,000  years. 

u  Brit  nature  has  done  every  thing  to  preserve  to  animals  of  every 
kind, 

«  Thceleetrie  blood  witb  ^rhicfc  their  arteries  raa.> 

She  has  provided  it  with  strong  resilient  vessels ;  vessels  which  slip 
from  the  touch,  and  never  permit  their  contents  to  escape,  except 
where  tbeir  coats  have  been  injured  by  accident  or  disease.  Misguided 
by  theory,  man,  presumptuous  man,  has  dared  to  divide  what  God  as 
a  part  of  -creation,  united  ;  to  open  what  the  Eternal,  in  the  wisdom  of 
his  omniscience  made  entire  1  See  then,  what  an  extreme  measure  this 
is!  It  is  on  the  very  face  ef  it,  a  most  unnatural  proceeding." — 
{Dickson's  Fallacies,  p  8a.  j 

Now,  Nat  ore,  while  she  is  a  capital  hand  at  a  diagnosis,  is  a  very 
slow  and  tedious  operator.  Witness'  her  effort  to  amputate  a  crushed 
limb]  It  reaches  through  months  of  pain  and  prostration,  and  irrita- 
ble fever,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  its  completion  is  prevented  by 
the  natural  death  of  the  patient.  But u  how  extreme  and  unnatural^ 
the  use  of  the  knife  would  be  !  She  uses  neither  lancet  nor  cupping 
instruments — the  leech  she  surely  permits; — yet,  when  forsaken  by  art, 
she  never  fails  to  attempt  the  relief  of  an  inflamed  part  by  her  own 
insufficient  bleedings.  She  attempts  to  relieve  a  severe  headache,  b/ 
an  effusion  of  blood  from  the  nostrils.  She  attempts  to  relieve  from' 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  by  an  effusion  there,  and  when  the  struc- 
ture of  the  part  absolutely  forbids  the  actual  effusion  of  blood,  she* 
forces  through  the  "capillaries  and  the  secreting  apparatus  at  her 
command,  her  mucous  and  serous  discharges. 
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Nature  never  does  per  st,  what  she  can  do  as  well  by  the  hand  of 
"man.  Nature  furnishes  the  dew,  and  the  rain,  and  the  sonny  days, 
but  she  positively  refuses  to  gather  the  harvest  she  has  provided, 
into  the  barn.  In  the  throbbing  temples,  and  the  bounding  pulse  she 
points  unerringly,  to  the  mode  of  relief  -y  but  she  herself  refuses  to  bleed 
until  convinced  that  the  physician  will  not,  and  then,  in  her  poor  way, 
she  tries  by  her  secretions  to  cure  what  should  have  been  prevented* 
The  man  who  pleads  that  it  is  unnatural  to  bleed,  because  nature 
never  applies  the  bandage,  or  holds  the  bowl,  or  plunges  the  lancet, 
ought  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  upground,  and  uncooked  kernel  :  for 
nature  will  neither  grind,  Ithead  nor  bake  it.  We  are  tempted  paro- 
dying our  author,  to  exclaim,  misguided  by  theory  and  a  lustful 
palate,  man,  presumptuous  man,  has  dared  to  plunge*  bis  knife  into 
the  throat  of  the  fatted  pig,  and  to  roast  it  before  he  eats  thereof ! 
Nature  kills  the  pig  by  degrees,  and  leaves  it  raw  for  man's  enter- 
tainment. Nature  taught  man  to  go  on  foot  and  walk  ten  miles  a 
day  with  comfort !  presumptuous  and  unnatural  man  puts  poor  nature 
to  the  blush,  by  outstripping  the  wind  in  his  travels.  Such  ehildish 
arguments  are  scandals  on  nature.  The  true  student  of  nature  has 
learned  to  make  the  most  of  all  his  resources,  to  combine  the  forces 
and  the  powers  she  puts  within  his  reach,  and  to  leave  the  simpleton 
to  enjoy  his  simplicity. 

Having  quoted  Liebig,  Bulwer,  and  Byron,  the  last  two  very  in- 
appositely,  he  throws  in  a  company  of  interrogation  points,  which 
would  be  as  appropriately  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  lecture  as 
here.  They  give  a  vigorous  appearance  to  the  page,  but  they  neither 
promote  the  argument  nor  advance  the  matter  under  consideration. 

Malibran,  Byron  and  Scott,  are  instanced  as  illustrations  of  the  fa* 
tal  effects  of  venesection.  It  is  very  seldom  that  persons  possessing 
the  poetic  temperament  can  bear  bloodletting.  The  delicacy  of  their 
physical  organization  has  too  far  escaped  the  observation  of  the  phy- 
sician, and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  injury  has  often,  been  unwittingly 
done  by  their  undue,  or  even  ordinary  depletion.  Examples  like 
these  quoted,  which  are  matters  of  medical  history,  should  warn 
effectually,  the  profession,  that  they  cannot  be  too  careful  how  they 
meet  the  diseases  of  sensitive  men,  and  delicate  and  nervous  females, 
with  heroic  depletions.  The  weak  reasoning,  the  shallow  logic,  and 
the  evident  fallacies  of  books  like  this,  where  such  abuses  are  wont  to 
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be  paraded,  should  not  betray  us  into  the  folly  of  defending  what  is 
not  defensible,  or* excusing  a  practice  of  which  we  cannot  approve. 
A  wise  man  learns  wisdom  from  an  ignoramus ;  an  educated  man 
profits  by  a  bint  from  an  empiric}  and  a  sensible  man  does  not  de- 
fend injudicious  bleeding,  because  one  of  doubtful  authority,  tells  hinf 
it  is  injudicious. 

He  quotes  two  newspaper  cases  of  bleeding,  where,  if  none  of  the 
facts  have  been  kept  back,  the  remedy  was  improperly  applied :  and 
if  he  would  like  still  more  cases  of  misapplied  remedies,  your  com- 
mittee from  their  own  case-books  can  furnish  them.  Until  physicians 
are  perfected  in  wisdom,  errors  in  judgment  will  continue  to  be  re- 
corded. But  we  are  not  aware,  that  because  Mr.  Dryden  or  Lord 
Byron  had  too  frequent  recourse  to  saline  aperients,  Epsom  salts  will 
not  treat  handsomely,  a  man  that  needs  them. 

But  be  says  the  diseases  are  very  few  that  loss  of  blood  may  not 
itself,  produce.  "  Among  them,"  Darwin  says,  "  a  paroxysm  ot  gout 
is  liable  to  recur  on  bleeding.7'  John  Hunter  mentions  lockjaw  and 
dropsy,  among  its  injurious  effects.  T ravers,  blindness  and  palsy ; 
Marshall  Hall,  mania ;  Blundell,  dysentery ;  Broussais,  fever  and 
convulsions.  "When  an  animal  loses  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood,"  says  John  Hunter,  "  the  heart  increases  in  its  frequency  of 
strokes,  as  also  in  its  violence.71  Yet  these  are  the  indications  for 
which  professors  tell  you  to  bleed  !  You  must  bleed  in  every  inflam- 
mation ;  they  tell  you.  Yet  is  not  inflammation  a  daily  effut  of 
loss  of  blood  ?  Magendie  mentions  pneumonia  as  having  been  pro- 
duced by  it." — (Fallacies,  &c,  p.  87.  J 

Well,  if  bleeding  unchecked,  will  terminate  in  death,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  lops  of  a  less  quantity,  where  it  is  not  necessary, 
conducts  to  diseases  that  lay  on  the  direct  road  to  death?  Does  not 
common  sense  umake  a  lip  at  the  physician"  who  doubts  it,  and 
smile  at  him,  who  sits  down,  learnedly  to  prove  it  from  the  books'? 

He  who  uses  venesection,  must  needs  know  that  there  are  some 
diseases  it  cannot  cure;  that  there  are  a  great  many  in  which  it  is  of 
much  service,  at  a  particular  stage  of  its  progress,  yet  vastly  injurious 
if  ill-thned,,and,  that  in  all  cases  it  can  be  abused. 

Yes,  there  are  some  inflammations  that  bleeding  cannot  cure,  and  he 
who,  believing  to  the  contrary,  practices  bleeding  so  long  as  the 
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pulse  indicates  its  presence,  cannot  but  do  his  patient  an  injury.  We 
have  sjen  dropsy  brought  on  by  nothing  but  excesave  bleeding,  and 
local  effusions  of  serum  resulting  solely  from  the  debility  that  follows 
bleeding  for  nervous  pains;  and  delicate  females  laid  upon  their  beds, 
for  months,  the  effects  of  this  fashion  of  malpractice;  and  it  con- 
vinced us,  that  there  were  monomaniacs  in  the  profession  as  well  as 
out  of  it.  The  man  who  bleeds  for  every  trifling  derangement  of 
function, — who  gives  calomel  Ci  because  it  is  convenient  and  has  no 
unpleasant  taste," — who  gives  pellets  of  sugar  to  check  a  fierce  at- 
tack of  pleurisy  or  pneumonia, — or  u  tucks  up "  a  feeble  consump- 
tive in  a  wet  sheet,  and  he  who  refuses  to  bleed  at  all  because  the 
lancet  has  been  abused,  alike  deserves  the  rebuke  of  the  profession 
and  the  frown  of  an  enlightened  public. 

The  necessity  of  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
pathological  differences  existing  in  diseases,  whose  resemblances  are 
only  apparent,  are  painfully  obvious  in  Dr.  Dickson's  remarks  on 
apoplexy,  which  are  scattered  through  this  volume.      "That  the 
brain  may  be  similarly  affected  by  opposite  states  of  the  general  sys- 
tem, is  an  observation  as  old   as  Hippocrates,"  says  Marshall  Hall. 
In  u  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  cases  of  disease,  that  have  within 
the  last  few  years"  been  under  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Dickson,  there 
was  evidently  no  case  of  apoplexy  that  had  not  its  origin  in  the 
weekly  condition  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  was  merely  "  the  deve- 
lopment of   a  general  constitutional  disturbance."     [pp.  92,  58.] 
"When  we  learn  his  definition,  we  cease  to  wonder  that  the  cold  dash 
and  tonics  have  proved  sufficient  to  cure  his  apoplectics.     But  a  mere 
turgescence  of  the  cerebral  blood  vessel;  is  not  the  apoplexy  we.meet 
tpong  our  patients..    For  this  disease,  his  treatment  is  not  bad,  nor 
yet  is  it  new.     The  cold  dash  he  so  much  insists  on,  and  as  if  it  were 
aj  new  prescription,  ha* been  long  the  resort  of  the  profession,  in  such 
forms  of  congestion,  particularly  since  the  benefits  of  cold  affusion  in 
fevers,  were  demonstrated  by  Dr  Currie*     Southwood  Smith,   in  the 
very  case  of  Dr.  Dill,  which  is  so  severely  criticised  by  Dr.  Dickson, 
gives  this  remedy  a  favorable  notice,  which  in  its  temperate,  discreet 
and  guarded  commendation,  has  done  infinitely  more  towards  intro- 
ducing it  generally,  than  could  the  ill-advised,  pretending  and  self- 
laudatory  language  of  Dr.  Dickson. 

Physicians  frequently  err  in  treating  those  determinations  of  blood 
*0  the  brain,  so  common  after  chronic  inflammations,  or  distress  from 
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over- excitement,  just  as  they  would  general  plethora,  ami  cerebral 
compression.     Dr.  Dickson  errs  as  much  the  other  way,  and  the  fier- 
cest form  of  general  plethora,  he  treats  as  if  it  were  simply  a  loss  of 
tone  in  the  vessels  of  the  part.     His  theory  leads  him  to  regard  the 
presence  of  blood  in  any  part  as  its  present  element  of  strength,  for- 
getting what  every  child  in  physiology  knows,  that  the  vessels  of 
living  fibre,  are  sometimes  strained  and  weakened  by  an  unusual 
quantity  in  them,  of  any  fluid,  however  healthful  in  itself,  and,  that 
then,  these  are  relieved,  and  their  strength  restored  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  their  contents.    He  says,  "  bleeding  debilitates  the  whole 
body,"  and  therefore,  it  must  "confirm  the  original  weakly  condition 
of  the  blood  vessels,"  and  this  "constitutes  the  tendency  to  apoplexy." 
(p.  92.)     Well,  emetics  debilitate  the  whole  body;  and1  when  tht 
stomach  is  overloaded  with  food,  the  administration  of  an  emetic 
ought  "still  farther  to  confirm  the  weakly  condition"  of  the  stomach, 
to  which  the  indigestion  and  pain  are  chargeable.     Our  zealous  re- 
former has  entirely  overlooked  the  fact,  that  these  similar  signs  of 
disease,  may  result  from  directly  opposite  conditions  of  the  suffering 
part.     The  cerebral  excitement  which  accompanies  reaction  after  ex- 
treme exhaustion,  and  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  inflammation,  are  not 
dissimilar.     A  person  inexperienced  in  such  maladies,  confounding 
the  two,  might  bleed,   blister  and  purge  for  the  former,  and  do  irre- 
parable mischief.     Dr    Dickson  by  treating  the  inflammation  with 
the  same  remedies  which  would  remove  the  exhaustion,  would  work 
no  less  mischief. 

Travers  very  lucidly  sets  forth  these  different  conditions  as  found 
in  amaurosis.  In  one  case  there  is  general  plethora,  and  from  the 
turgescence  of  the  local  blood  vessels,  palsy  of  the  optic  nerve  en- 
sues. Here,  blood-letting  and  depletion,  if  used  early,  are  a  great, 
relief.  In  another  case,  paralysis  of  the  nerve  is  caused  by  a  lack 
of  blood;  the  system  is  in  a  state  of  debility  and  exhaustion;  all 
depletion  is  objectionable  and  the  cure  must  be  effected  by  stimulants 
and  tonics.     [Synop.  of  Dis.  of  the  Eye.  J 

Dr.  Robt.  Gooch  treating  of  some"  symptoms,  erroneously  attribu- 
ted to  congestion  of  the  brain,"  speaks  much  in  point,     [page  357. J 
"Two  patients  complain  occasionally  of  dimness  of  sight,  swimming4 
of  the  head,  singing  in  the  ears,  and  observe  that  if  they  turn  the  head 
on  one  side,  to  look  at  an  object,  they  feel  as  if  they  should  fall j 
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but  the  one  is  plump,  florid,  and  has  a  full  pulse ;  tbe  other  is  pale, 
and  thin,  has  cold  bands  and  feet,  and  a  pulse  small  and  feeble.  One 
practitioner  bleeds  them  both ;  the  other  bleeds  the  one,  but  does  all 
he  can  to  give  blood  to  the  other.  The  latter  cures  both  his  patients ; 
the  former  cures  the  one,  but  ruins  the  health  of  the  other ;  but  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that  the  cases  for  a  preconceived 
opinion,  are  retained  easier  than  those  against  it.  He  remembers  his 
good  deed.  forgats  the  other  or  calls  the  case  '  anomalous,'  and  march- 
es on,  without  the  slightest  doubt  that  bleeding  is  the  universal  and 
sovereign  remedy  for  dimness  of  sight,  swimming  of  the  head,  and 
singing  in  the  ears,  save  and  except  only  in  '  anomalous  cases.' " 
The  chrono-thermalist  standing  by,  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  forget 
the  successfully  treated  one,  and  hasten  to  bis  lecture  room  to  add  one. 
more  fact  to  swell  the  proofs  that  to  lei  blood  in  cerebral  congestion, 
is  to  secure  tedious  debility  or  death,  while  doing  nothing  is  so  very 
successful,  that  sometimes  it  will  cure  the  patient  in  spite  of  a  bleeding 
even. 

Dr.  Dickson,  forgetting  what  he  has  already  said  of  the  duplex  ac- 
tion of  remedies,  leaves  the  reader  to  infer,  from  tbe  whole  tenor  of 
this  part  of  the  lecture,  that  a  remedy  which  will  produce  a  disease, 
cannot  cure  it.  That  this  is  not  true,  in. the  sense  that  our  author 
would  suggest,  appears  evident  on  a  moment's  reflection.  A  grain  of 
opium  may  be  highly  remedial  to  a  person  suffering  tetanic  spasms, 
while  a  drachm  of  it  would  prove  his  death  ;  and  a  single  grain  might 
prove  equally  poisonous  to  a  comatose  patient,  or  an  infant  child. 
Here  we  have  an  article  which  all  will  admit  to  be  remedial  or  inju- 
rious, according  to  the  circumstances  attending  its  exhibition. 

Again,  a  grain  of  opium  will  put  into  a  quiet  sleep,  an  excited  and 
delirious  patient ;  but  if  obtrusive  friends,  or  ignorant  nurses  continue 
to  surround  the  sick  bed,  and  fill  the  sick  room  with  noise  and  confu- 
sion for  an  hour  after  the  opium  has  been  administered,  it  will  increase 
the  excitability,  and  aggravate  the  delirium  it  was  intended  to  re- 
move. Here  opium  is  seen  either  to  produce  or  to  remove  a  disease, 
in  the  same  patient,  according  to  the  quiet  or  disquiet  which  prevails* 
Will  not  a  brisk  purgative  cure  a  patient  when  in  ope  condition,  and 
put  him  to  bed  when  in  another  1  He  should  have  remembered  thai 
"  in  poison  there  is  physic,"  although  in  a  little  more  there  is  death* 
Otway  died  of  starvation,  yet  a  course  of  dieting  would  improve  half 
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the  race.  The  human  family  is  yearly  decimated  by  gluttony ;  yet 
eating  and  drinking  with  moderation,  are  supposed  to  be  essential  to 
our  comfort  and  our  health. 

Our  author  confesses,  that  bleeding  may  be  of  service  temporarily, 
but  it  comes  to  this  at  last,  that  for  its  abuse  it  must  cease  to  be  used. 
What  a  safe  physician  he  must  be,  if  he  acts  on  this  principle  always, 
in  his  extensive  practice!  But  lo!  on  the  same  page,  we  find  him 
saying,  that  in  apoplexy,  he  "  generally  combines  with  the  aperient, 
quinine  or  arsenic  ;  and  he  has  also  at  once  prescribed  hydrocyanic 
acid  without  any  aperient  at  all ; "  and  this  "  practice"  he  has  "found 
highly  successful!"  "Inflamed  hearts,"  he  says,  " he  cures  with 
emetics,  prussic  acid,  mercury,  colchicum,  silver  &c."  and  yet,  he  ad- 
mits that  "  none  of  these  are  without  danger,  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
skilful ;  nay,  that  some  of  them,  mercury  and  purgatives,  for  exam- 
ple, have,  from  their  abuse,  sent  many  more  to  the  grave,  than  they 

ever  saved  from  it."  From  all  which,  we  are  left  to  infer  that  Dr. 
Dickson  supposes,  that  it  requires  a  much  higher  order  of  skill,  to 
handle  the  lancet  safely,  than  to  administer  mercury,  arsenic,  or  prus- 
ic  acid.  Indeed,  that  human  kind  has  not  yet  attained  to  sufficient 
skill,  safely  to  prick  a  vein,  but  that  all  who  call  themselves  chrono- 
thermalists  may  with  impunity  give  these  most  powerful  "and"  violent 
substances! 

When  the  physician  takes  too  much  blood,  the  patient,  the  nurse, 
all,  that  are  present  can  see  it,  and  rebuke  him.  But  when  the  chrono- 
tbermalist  has  slipped  a  little  too  much  arsenic  or  prussic  acid  into 
his  deluded  patient,  the  injury  is  down  in  the  dark,  and  in  the  uncer- 
tainty that  is  inseparable  from  the  effects  of  any  internal  remedy, 
ignorance  can  flourish  unsuspected.  It  is  a  new  thought  to  the  com- 
mittee, that  arsenic  is  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  physician  of  moderate 
experience,  than  the  lancet  in  the  hands  of  the  most  skilful,  yet  this 
is  the  conclusion,  from  the  reasoning  of  this  lecture.  We  have  read 
somewhere,  that  arsenic,  in  an  over  dose,  is  not  quite  harmless,  and 
that  prussic  acid,  when  carelessly  administered,  has  produced  con- 
vulsions, and  even  worse;  yet  we  deem  them  safe  and  valuable  reme- 
dies in  the  hands  of  safe  and  careful  men.  And  we  have  seen  pa- 
tients made  worse — yes,  killed  by  the  injudicious  use  of  the  lancet, 
jet  like  the  u  water-poet," 

«« We  see.no  cause,  bat  men  may  pick  their  teeth, 
Though  Brutus  with  a  sword  did  kill  himself." 
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Dr.  Dickson  says  (pp.  208  ami  209  of  bis  Fallacies):  (<  I  bare 
never  taken  credit  for  being  the  Jint  opponent  of  the  lancet  Bat 
one  thing  in  regard  to  this  matter  I  do  claim  credit  for.  1  claim  cre- 
dit for  being  the  first  man  who,  by  a  strong  array  of  facts  and  some 
force  of  reasoning,  produced  an  impression  on  the  public  that  all  the 
facts  and  all  the  arguments  of  former  opponents  of  the  lancet  never 
before  produced  on  the  profession ,  namely,  an  impression  of  the  dan- 
gerous nature  of  the  remedy;  and  whether  they  like  to  be  told  of  it 
or  not,  I  claim  4o  have  either  convinced  or  compelled  the  profession 
materially  to  alter  their  practice.  *         *        *        *        * 

u  Gentlemen,  to  say  blood-letting  is  a  bad  remedy  is  one  thing,  to 
prove  it  to  be  bad  is  h  not  her,  to  force  the  world  to  believe  and  act 
upon  your  arguments  against  it  in  the  teeth  of  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  is  a  still  greater  achievement.  That  merit  I  distinctly  claim. 
With  Coriolanus  I  can  say, 

'Alone  I  did  it.' 

The  committee  having  examined  this  claim,  and  briefly  looked 
inte  the  history  of  this  remedy,  are  prepared  distinctly  to  deny  that 
the  profession  have  altered  their  practice,  in  consequent  e  of  his  "strong 
array,"  and  as  distinctly  to  assert  that  this  outcry  agaipst  venesec- 
tion, is  no  new  or  original  thing.  In  other  words,  that  the  doctor  is 
not  like  Coriolanus  "  alone,"  nor  even  jointly  have  they  done  it. 

The  abuse  of  the  lancet  is  the  key  note  most  naturally  struck  by 
the  medical  disorganizes  of  this  as  of  past  days;  and  nothing  more 
surprises  us  than  to  learn  of  any  quack  of  the  old  times  or  new,  who 
speaks  moderately  of  it,  or  will  concede  it  any  u  powerful  grace." 

"  Crotchets  that  are  now  called  new, 
Have  been  held  by  more  than  yon; 
Elder  timet  have  heard  the  tame, 
Though  these  new  ones  get  the  name." 

It  is  always  well  for  us  to  look  back  at  the  old  land-marks,  lest 
we  be  found  boasting  as  of  discoveries  of  opinions  and  practice  that  were 
old  before  we  were  born.  And  we  think  a  glance  at  this  part  of  omr 
subject,  will  convince  all  that  the  [monographist  in  the  N.  Y.  State 
Med.  Soc.  Trans,  spoke  truly  when  he  said  that  "had  physicians  been 
temperate  in  praising  or  denouncing  this  'Hercules'  among  remedies, 
it  would  have  saved  to  medicine  an  Iliad  of  misfoAfcnes."  (Vol.  1, 
p.  80.) 
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Eiasistratus,  who  flourished  about  300  B.  C,  seems  to  have  adopted 
?:?*  the  prejudices  of  his  teacher  Herophilus,  against  bleeding,  and  ac- 
cording to  Galen,  entirely  banishes  this  remedy.  But  he  was  consis- 
tent, and  banished  all  powerful  purgatives  too.  He  ought  to  be  mad* 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Expectants,  who  give  infinitesimal  doses  of 
harmless  placebos,  and  "wait"  for  the  cure. 

C.  Aurelianus  said  "  Phlebotimiam,  nihil  jugulatione  diflerre,  ratio 
testatur  »    (Fr.  i,  p.  92.) 

Pshycrestus  and  Sennertus  protested  against  bleeding  in  many  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  physicians  of  their  day  used  it.     (Fr.  i,  126,268.) 

Nicander  objected  to  bleeding  after  poisoning.  The  moderns  have 
sustained  this  practice  alleging  that  venesection  promotes  absorption, 
as  we  see  in  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  ptyalism  after 
bleeding.  The  principle  here  recognized  by  Nicander,  explains  the 
increased  efficacy  of  emetics,  purgatives  and  tonics,  after  loosing  blood  ; 
t  fact  of  which  the  physician  is  careful,  frequently,  to  avail  himself. 

Van  Helmont  says  "  a  murder-loving  devil  has  taken  possession  of 
the  medical  chairs  ;  for  none  but  a  devil  could  recommend  to  physi- 
cians blood-letting  as  a  necessary  mean." 

Throughout  the  centuries  in  which  venesection  has  been  practiced, 
we  find  scattered,  men  who,  impressed  with  the  abuses  of  which  it  is 
capable,  have  either  advised  a  much  less  frequent  resort  to  it,  or  ab- 
jured it  entirely.  As  of  the  discovery  of  gun  powder  and  the  art  of 
printing,  the  evil  it  has  done,  has  no  more  been  covered  up,  than  the 
good  it  has  wrought* 

Even  "  the  great  bear  of  literature,'9  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  vouch- 
safed to  growl  out  his  objections  to  periodical  bleeding.  Said  he, 
".you  accustom  yourself  to  an  evacuation  which  nature  cannot  per- 
form of  itself,  and  therefore  she  cannot  help  you,  should  you  from 
forgetful ness  or  any  other  cause  omit  it ;  so  you  may  be  suddenly 
suffocated.  You  may  accustom  yourself  to  other  periodical  evacua- 
tions, because,  should  you  omit  them,  nature  can  supply  the  omission, 
but  nature  cannot  open  a  vein  to  bleed  you."  (Croker's  Boswell, 
to12,  p.  110.) 

The  famous  "  patent  doctor  Thomson,"  whose  disciples,  with  ten 
dollars,  bought  their  medical  education,   their  library,  and    their 
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license  to  practice,  said  (he  same  thing  in  his  own  highly  elegant 
language  :  "  If  God  Almighty  had  intended  man  should  be  bled,  he 
would  have  left  a  hole  in  the  vein  of  his  arm,  and  a  cork  to  stop  it;" 
and  this  was  preached  by  men  who  bought  the  patent  right,  long 
before  Dr.  Dickson  first  trumpeted  his  own  praises,  and  the  abomin- 
ations of  blood-letting. 

Dr.  Samuel  Danforth,  who  was  once  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  and  died  in  1827,  rarely  caused  a  patient  to  be  bled. 
[Thacher's  Medical  Biography,  vol.  2,  p.  236.  | 

Dr.  Williams,  of  Massachusetts,  thus  said 'in  1829,  in  a  biographi- 
cal notice  of  Dr.  Goodhue :  "  He  believed  as  many  of  us  believe  and 
practice,  that  the  middle  course  is  the  safest  He  never  could  sub- 
scribe to  the  doctrine,  that  every  pain  the  patient  felt,  was  an  inflamma- 
tion, and  that  consequently,  the  lancet  or  leeching  must  be  resorted 
to.  This  doctrine,  in  my  opinion,  is  now  exerting  a  most  pernicious 
influence  upon  the  practice  of  too  many  of  our  physicians,  particu- 
larly in  chronic  diseases.  The  lancet  is  the  besom  which  is  sweeping 
our  country,  with  fearful  devastation.  Acute  diseasesjare  made 
chronic  by  it,  and  chronic  diseases  are  running  into  dropsies  and  in* 
curable  debility.  When  I  see' the  wide  spread  havoc,  which  is  made 
with  this  little  instrument,  I  am  almost  induced  to  adopt  the  practice 
of  that  eminent  physician,  Dr.  Danforth,  and  never  bleed  in  any  case. 
•  *  *  It  is  the  abuse,  not  the  judicious  use  of  the  lancet,  to  which 
we  object."    [  Williams'  Medical  Biography,  210.] 

Dr.  Williams,  Sr.,  bled  with  a  bold  and  unsparing  hand  in  acute 
diseases,  though  he  never  could  agree  with  many  of  his  cotemporaries, 
in  abstracting  blood  in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and 
and  in  many  chronic  complaints.  He  believed  that  the  modern  de- 
pleting practice  in  such  cases,  was  annually  destroying  thousands  of 
victims."    [Id.  640.  | 

Some  twenty  years  since  there  was  a  famous  discussion  between 
Drs.  Miner  and  Tully  on  the  one  side,  and  Dr.  Gallup  on  the  other. 
Dr.  Gallup  contended  that  the  general  character  of  the  diseases  of 
the  country  were  inflammatory,  and  that  bleeding  was  the  grand  rem- 
edy.   The  opposing  party  insisted  that  the  character  of  our  diseases  was 
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asthenic, and  hence  relied  on  opium  and  brandy.  Tully  said  the  lancet 
was  a  weapon  which  annually  slew  more  than  the  sword  ;  and  that 
the  King  of  England  lost  by  medical  depletion  more  subjects  every 
year  than  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Miner  said  that  depleting  rem- 
edies had  been  the  scourge  and  devastation  of  the  human  race  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years. 

Now  this  discussion  occurred  several  years  before  Dr.  Dickson 
promulgated  his  doctrines ;  and  so  great  was  the  interest  it  excited 
throughout  the  middle  and  eastern  States,  that  we  venture  there  are 
more  physicians  who  at  this  date  distinctly  remember  it,  than  yet 
have  heard  of  Dr.  Dickson,  notwithstanding  the  fourteen  editions,  his 
faithful  friend  has  laid  before  the  people.  The  anti-bleeding  feature 
of  Dr.  Dickson's  book  is  so  familiar  and  common-place,  that  it  has 
scarcely  arrested  the  attention  of  inquirers  and  the  semi-skeptical, 
much  less  has  it  alarmed  the  Sangrado?,  of  whom  a  few  yet  linger, 
who  bleed  quarterly,  from  force  of  habit.  It  is  to  be  expected  of  any 
book  that  abuses  the  profession  as  vilely  as  does  this,  that  it  would 
cry  out  against  bleeding.  The  illiterate,  demand  of  every  candidate 
for  the  honor  of  a  "  medical  reformer,"  that  he  should  forswear  calo- 
mel and  the  lancet.  Dr.  Dickson  meets  this  demand  half  way  only, 
and  consequently,  but  for  the  zeal  of  his  New  York  Editor,  his  work 
woukl  have  fallen  to  the  ground, — not,  radical  enough  for  the  phre- 
nologico-mesmerico-Jack  Daviso  botanical  reformers  who  have  im- 
bibed all  the  spirit  of  the  age, — and  beneath  the  notice  of  an  educated 
profession. 

That  the  faculty  bleed  less  than  they  did  formerly,  we  grant.  To 
this,  and  to  the  fact  that  less  medicine  is  administered  than  has  been 
wont,  we  point  with  pleasure,  as  among  the  sure  evidences  of  progress  in 
our  profession.  By  physicians,  probably,  there  is  less  blood  taken,  less 
calomel  given,  less  treating  of  the  human  stomach,  as  if  it  had  no 
better  office  than  to  entertain  drugs,  than  has  been  usual  for  many 
centuries.  While  the  race  is  no  less  fond  than  ever,  of  being  cheat- 
ed, most  of  the  "pill-peddling,"  the  stomach  drenching,  and  the 
inordinate  medication  of  all  sorts,  has  gone  over  to  the  quack  family. 

For  this  wonderful  change  Dr  Dickson  claims  that  the  world  is 
indebted  to  his  overwhelming  influence. 

Were  his  modest  assurance  correct,  we  should  suppose  there  would 
be  an  increased  demand  for  his  favorite  remedies,  arsenic,  nitrate  of 
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*,  prusric  acid  and  mercury.  Bat  we  bear  of  no  demand  that 
shows  any  traces  of  such  origin.  The  same  enlightened  sentiment 
which  enjoins  less  phlebotomy,  commands  less  medicine  of  any  sort; 
and  insists  on  a  stricter  examination  of  symptoms,  and  a  more  careful 
diagnosis. 

Your  committee  exceedingly  regret  that  they  cannot  establish  their 
reputation  for  impartiality,  by  according  to  the  author  of  "  Tbe  Fal- 
lacies," the  honor  of  causing  this  change.  There  is  a  credit  which 
they  hasten  to  give,  however. 

'  Poor  Jaques  could  suck  melancholy  from  a  song ;  and  a  disciplined 
mind  may  succeed  in  digesting  into  a  profitable  hint,  tbe  vilest  farrago 
of  calumny  and  abuse  that  ever  was  published.  We  claim  that  in 
the  toad's  head  of  Homoeopathy,  there  is  a  jewel.  The  profession 
have  secured  it,  and  by  its  light  they  see  that  they  have  neglected 
the  vis  medicatrix  natura.  Wrapped,  like  a  mummy,  in  the  follies 
of  the  practice  of  Pressnitz,  is  the  wisdom  of  a  freer  use  of  cold 
water.  The  red  pepper  practice,  though  conceived  in  consummate 
ignorance,  and  never  born  out  of  it,  has  contributed  to  establish  an 
earlier  resort  to  stimulants  in  diseases  of  the  typhoid  type ;  and  even 
the  book  of  this  vain-glorious  discoverer  of  well-known  truths,  whose 
pride  is  divided  between  exploded  errors  and  absurd  speculations, 
may  conceal  a  wholesome  hint,  for  those,  whom  perfect  competence 
to  a  difficult  task,  is  apt  to  render  careless.  As  "it  is  an  ill  mason 
that  refuseth  any  stone,"  so  he  is  an  ill  physician  who  cannot  assimi- 
late the  good  that  may  be  found  by  chance,  in  a  bad  book.  Sick 
oysters  may  have  pearls  in  them,  and  the  faculty  may  have  found 
some  good  in  these  poor  u  Fallacies." 

We  confess  that  venesection  is  not  as  generally  used  just  now  as 
when  Dr.  Dickson  first  wrote  on  this  subject,  and  we  think  we  can 
cite  reasons  for  it,  most  creditable  to  the  profession. 

1.  There  has  been  a  change  in  the  character  of  many  of  our  grater 
diseases.  The  latter  epidemics  both  of  Europe  and  America,  hare 
had  more  of  the  asthenic  character  than  formerly.  Dr.  Christian 
well  states  it,  with  regard  to  fevers : 

"  That  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  continued  fever  has  been  gradually 
assuming  more  and  more  of  the  typhoid  type  over  the  whole  country. 
A  corresponding  change  has  tiiken  place  in  the  effects  of  remedies, 
and  of  blood-letting,  more  than  any   other.    Many  practitioners 
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trained  to  its  use  in  previous  yean,  contiued  for  some  time  to  adhere 
to  it,  as  the  type  of  the  disease  changed  ;  but  all  have  long  ago  ceas- 
ed to  expect  that  by  such  a  measurer  fever  may  be  broken  abruptly  in 
its  course." — [Tweedie's  Lib.  vol,  1.  p.  184.]  / 

This  explains  a  remarkable  fact,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Lawson  of  Ken- 
tucky, after  visiting  the  fever  hospitals  of  London,  a  few  years  since. 
He  says,  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  cases  treated  in  one  es- 
tablishment, general  bleeding  was  not  employed  in  a  single  instance, 
and  local  bleeding  was  seldom  rp  sorted  to.  But,  instead  of  depletion, 
stimulants  were  freely  employed  ;  during  the  preceding  year,  14,000 
ounces  of  wine  and  760  ounces  of  brandy,  besides  gin  and  porter,  were 
administered. — [B.  M.  and  S.  J.,  vol.  33,  p.  2 17. J 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  changes  in  the  charac- 
ter of  our  epidemics  have  been  continually  occurring  ;  and  in  our 
ignorance  of  the  cause,  an  ignorance,  which  has  not  been  decreased 
by  Dr.  Dickson's  speculations  on  "  periodicity,"  we  can  only  surmise 
their  continuation.  We  know  not  but  before  this  generation  has 
passed,  the  same  inflammatory  symptoms  which  marked  American 
fevers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  again  present 
themselves,  and  the  same  vigor  of  depletion  be  again  indicated  for  their 
treatment. 

2.  The  peculiarities  of  climate,  season  and  the  habits  our  people, 
have  essentially  modified  our  physical  disorders. 

The  physician  who  anticipates  the  same  success  from  the  use  of 
purges,  antimony,  blistering,  and  the  lancet  for  plurisy,  in  the  mt'a*- 
matic  portions  of  Michigan,  which  rewards  this  treatment  in  New- 
York,  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  diseases  of  the  west,  aside 
from  the  ?'  aguey  districts,"  have  come  to  resemble  very  strikingly 
those  which  prevailed  at  the  east,  when  the  eastern  states  were  new, 
while  the  change  in  those  at  the  east,  has  been  n6  less  marked  than 
in  the  habits  of  our  population  and  the  face  of  the  country.  As  the. 
lancet  like  every  other  remedy  of  much  power,  should  be  held  sub- 
ject to  the  medical  geography  of  a  place,  the  treatment  has  varied 
accordingly. 

3.  The  occurrence  in  epidemic  form  of  diseases,  which  until  lately 
have  only  occasionally  been  seen,  furnishes  a  third  reason  for  the 
decreased  employment  of  the  lancet. 
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Asiatic  cholera,  when  it  had  not  yet  made  its  appearance  as  an 
epidemic  in  England,  was  treated  with  early  bleeding  by  most  of  the 
British  Indian  physicians,  honoring  the  advice  of  Dr.  James  Johnson, 
who,  from  a  slight  experience  of  it  in  sporadic  cases,  and  much  rea- 
soning on  the  subject,  insisted  on  its  use  in  the  cold  Stage.  But  the 
opportunities  for  investigating  its  habits,  afforded  by  its  repeated  visits, 
have  taught  us  that  very  seldom  indeed  a  resort  to  bleeding,  in  its 
fearfully  brief  progress,  can  be  justified. 

4.  The  facilities  afforded  the  medical, philosopher,  for  do«e  and 
accurate  observation,  in  the  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  asylums, 
which  honor  alike  theChristian  philanthropy  and  benevolent  policy 
.of  this  age,  have  resulted  in  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  most 
of  our  diseases — and  this  is  our  fourth  reason. 

The  experience  of  any  one  man  must  lack  the  authority  which  at- 
taches to  deductions  from  extended  observations  in  hospitals,  where 
the  habits  of  diseases  are  seen  on  a  large  scale,* and  where  the  study 
of  special  disorders  is  most  practicable.  We  might  trace,  but  this  is 
no  time  or  place  for  it,  the  thread  of  truth  running  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  early  opinions,  with  regard  to  bleeding  in  all  the  graver 
diseases  which  yet  scourge  the  race. 

Apoplexy  is  the  ground,  on  which  the  battle  rages  most  fiercely,  at 
present.  But  this  conclusion  seems  certain,  that  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trines of  4he  ancients,  there  is  a  form  of  apoplexy,  in  which  bleeding 
may  not  be  indicated.  Abercrombie  said  (and  it  was  many  years 
before  the  star  of  Dickson  rose),  that  "  in  its  simple  forms,  the  cold 
dash  may  be  ranked,  in  consequence  of  its  promptness  of  action,  upon 
a  level  with  direct  depletion."  And  South  wood  Smith  says  of  the 
same  remedy,  "  there  is  no  degree  of  burning  heat  which  the  animal 
economy  is  capable  of  producing,  no  intensity  of  vascular  action,  and 
no  violence  of  pain  that  can  resist  its  continued  application."  But 
in  severe  cases  of  true  apoplexy,  the  haemorrhagia  cerebri  of  the 
books,  bleeding  is  demanded,  and  unless  the  case  be  seen  late,  it  can 
not  be  safely  omittt  d.  We  believe  that  the  profession  never  occupied 
higher  ground  on  this  subject,  than  now,  and  that  the  lancet  in  its 
judicious  employment  for  apoplexy,  never  was  more  correctly  appre- 
ciated. 

In  pneumonia,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  disease,  the  value  of 
the  lancet  is  demonstrated,  and  here  the  serious  consequences  of  its 
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neglect  more  distinctly  stand  out  before  the  public.  As  to  the  best 
time  to  bleed,  and  how  often  it  may  be  repeated,  there  has  not  been 
perfect  unanimity  of  opinion ;  but  private  and  hospital  practice  unite, 
to  sanction  bleeding  as  it  has  been  held  from  the  time  of  Celsus. 
The  researches  of  Louis,  and  his  inferences,  may  seem  to  dispute  the 
assertion,  but  the  omission  of  what  Dr.  Hooker  calls  "  the  qualitative, 
quantitative,  and  relative  value  of  facts,9'  inseparable  from  the 
"numerical  mode"  of  experimenting,  forbid  our  placing  implicit  re- 
liance, on  the  doctrines  deduced  from  the  table  of  Louis.  One  valua- 
ble  end  however,  they  have  secured,  at  least.  They  have  made 
bleeding  for  a  name,  less  common,  and  4ed  to  a  closer  study  of  the 
symptoms,  even  of  uncomplicated  diseases.  Dr.  Forbes  said,  allud- 
ing to  the  errors  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  channel,  that  the  middle  path  of  propriety  was  equally  remote 
from  continental  timidity,  which  allowed  the  patient  to  die,  and  that 
insular  rashness  which  killed  him. '  IBrit.  For.  and  Med.  Rev.,  vol. 
1, 1836,  p.  398.]  And  the  remark  is  even  now  true  of  ti*,  which  the 
same  notable  physician  made  of  the  English,  years  before  he  forsook 
old  truths  for  "  young  physic,"  that  our  medical  practice  has  been  too 
chargeable  with  the  imputation  of  over-activity;  the  medicina perturba- 
triz  too  exclusively  cultivated,  f  Laennec's  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  p. 
250,  note.  |  We  are  constantly  tempted  to  rush  to  extremes — prone 
to  push  a  good  thing  too  far — wont,  when  a  remedial  agent  has  de- 
monstrated its  own  value,  to  exhibit  it  where  it  is  not  called  for — apt 
to  exhibit  the  spirit  which  has  caused  this  remedy,  for  centuries  past, 
to  be  continually  alternating,  as  Mason  Good  asserts,  between  unmer- 
ited neglect  and  unwarranted  employment. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  bleeding  is  so  valuable  a  remedy,  is 
it  the  subject  of  such  violent  hostility  1  Why  have  not  its  merits,  like 
those  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  taken  such  hold  on  the  public  sentiment 
as  to  defy  all  doubts? 

1.  We  reply,  first,  with  the  very  courteous  suggestion  of  Alison, 
(and  we  will  presume  that  this  may  be  the  case  with  both  our  author 
and  his  editor,)  that  the  physician  whose  practice  is  confined  to  the 
higher  classes,  and  there,  principally  in  consultations,  has  few  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  diseases  at  their  commencement;  and  the  physician 
whose  practice  is  principally  in  hospitals,  and  whose  patients  very 
generally  come  from  the  dispensaries,  are  in  like  manner  unfavorably 
situated  for  seeing  the  first  stage  of  fevers,  when  the  advantages  of 
bleeding  are  most  strongly  marked. 
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S.  Bleeding  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  remedies,  and  its  misfortunes 
are  matters  of  history.  The  man  who  has  occasion  to  cite  them  may 
find  numberless  folios  in  point.  Should  each  century  of  its  history 
furnish  but  one  argument  against'it,  there  were  enough  to  banish  a 
less  worthy  agent  to  endless  oblivion. 

3.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  remedies,  and  consequently,  if 
injudiciously  administered,  can  prove  the  most  mischievous.  Great 
evil  has  resulted  from  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  but  the 
infinite  good  has  over  balauced  it. 

4.  It  has  happened  that  most  of  the  theories  that  have  "  eddied  in 
the  flow"  of  medical  inquiry,  run  counter  to  the  practice  of  bleeding. 
These  theories  are  not  generally  indebted  to  "  a  committee  of  fathers" 
for  their  parentage.  Whoever'  begets  one,  loves  it  as  his  own  soul, 
and  he  labors  continually  to  make  the  practice  of  medicine  conform 
to  it.  Many  of  them  have  beet  the  offspring  of  studious  men,  of  very 
limited  practice.  Mow  it  is  exceedingly  easy,  te  lay  down  a  course 
of  infallible  treatment  in  the  closet;  but  the  charm  is  dissolved  in  the 
presence  of  the  sick  man,  "turning  in  his  agony."  Dr.  Dickson's 
cold  dash  and  emetics  read  very  well,  and  the  young  practitioner 
may  possibly  rise  from  the  perusal  of  4C  the  Fallacies"  inwardly  re- 
solved to  give  them  a  trial;  but  his  first  case  of  apoplexy  or  plurisy 
sets  him  to  fumbling  for  his  lancet.  These  medical  theories  have 
developed  many  new  truths,  but  the  man  who  refuses  ever  to  bleed 
because  his  theory  forbids  it,  deserves  himself  to  go  unbled  when  a 
pleuritic  pain  shall  seize  him.  Your  committee  hope  their  sugges- 
tion may  not  be  consideied  as  cruel  or  barbarous;  but  they  are  honest 
in  thinking  that  such  theory-wedded  practitioners  ought  to  be  left,  in 
the  day  of  their  affliction,  to  the  practical  operations  of  their  own 
medicine. 

5.  Professional  indolence  frequently  leads  to  remarks,  deprecatory 
of  venesection.  One  finds  that  it  cannot  always  be  used  safely  with- 
out risking  an  injury,  and  it  is  a  great  relief  and  a  saving  of  time  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  a  laborious  diagnosis,  by  pronouncing  against 
a  troublesome  remedy. 

6.  A  regard  to  truth  urges  us  to  remark  anol  her  baser  motive,  and 
even  more  fatal  to  the  patient.  The  race  of  ''feeders  on  good  men's 
faults"  is  never  extinct.  The  "faculty"  almost  universally  bleed 
more  or  less  ;  and  to  secure  a  favorable  consideration  the  ignorant 
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and  quackish  must  decry  all  remedies,  the  use  of  which,  their  igno- 
rance forbids  them.  Notoriety  is  secured  more  readily  by  riding  a 
blind  hobby  at  noon-day  than '  by  walking  in  the  leading-strings  of 
common  sense.  The  crowd  follows  the  man  who  plays  new  tunes 
with  "the  little  variations,"  rather  than  the  dull  singers  of  old  songs, 
who  conscientiously  abide  by  the  text, — 

At  "  round  white  ftone  will  serve,  they  say, 
At  weU  as  eggs  to  make -hens  lay," 

so  a  good  deal  of  presumption,  a  brave  show  of  knowledge,  and  a 
little  brass,  are  quite  as  likely  to  secure  the  smiles  of  fortune  and  the 
fees  of  patients,  as  modesty,  a  thorough  education  and  none  of  the  preci- 
ous metals.  These  men  of  the  brazen  countenance,  love  to  light 
upon  a  powerful  remedy,  (for  only  the  powerful  ones  are  liable  to 
.  abuse  sufficient  for  their  purpose,)  and  by  a  process  of  microscopy, 
enlarge  all  the  dangers  of  its  administration,  until  it  is  a  perfect  mon- 
ster in  the  eyes  of  their  astonished  followers.  They  verify  the  stave 
•quoted  in  Southey's  "  Doctor,"  (that  unparalleled  medley) — 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  this  world  doth  pau 
Moat  merrily,  I'll  he  sworn, 
For  many  an  honest  Indian  ass 
Goes  for  a  unicorn !" 

They  magnify  the  honest  lancet  into  a  very  unicorn  !  They  ex- 
ceedingly, enjoy  long  and  high-sounding  names;  for  who,  with  any 
relics  of  human  nature  about  him,  would  not  rather  be  cured  by 
"chrono-thermal  remedies,"  than  by  taking  simple  "physic." 

"He  tickles  this  age,  who  can 
Call  Tullia's  ape  a  marmasite, 
And  Leda's  goose  a  swan." 

And  this  "  new  swan"  of  Dr.  Dickson,  is  but  an  old  goose,  which 
has  been  plucked  every  few  years,  for  many  centuries  ;  furnishing  in 
its  own  history  no  mean  illustration  of  both  the  unity  and  the  periodi- 
city of — humbug. 

Thus,  your  committee  willing  "  nullius  in  verba  magistri  jurare," 
(especially  of  no  one,  who,  on  finding  the  lancet  unsafe  in  his  hands, 
clamors  for  its  entire  disuse,  instead  of  modestly  inquiring  whether 
his  own  education  may  not  have  been  neglected,)  your  committee 
'  have  examined  as  carefully  as  their  time  and  engagements  would  per- 
mit, all  the  charges  preferred  against  bleeding.  They  have  seen  the 
highest  authority,  both  ancient  and  modern,  uniting  to  designate  it  as 
the  "  8ummum  remedium  in  maximis  morbis,"  and  one,  consequent- 
ly, demanding  in  its  employment  the  utmost  precaution.      They 
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hare  seen  that  it  appeasa  to  have  originated  in  an  instinctive  recog- 
nition of  its  necessity  • — many  savage  nations  bearing  traces  of  its 
use, — yet  growing  in  the .  esteem  of  the  people  as  they  become 
more  and  more  civilized,  and  busy  themselves  more  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  have  seen  it  withstanding,  for  three 
thousand  years,  the  assaults  of  enemies,  the  shafts  of  wit,  and  the  ob- 
jurgations of  malice.  They  have  seen  it  come  off  with  higher  honors 
than  ever  from  the  humoral  perils  of  Boerhaave,  the  nervous  of  Cul- 
len,  the  cerebral  of  Clutterbuck,  the  gastro-enteric  of  Broussais,  and 
the  dothinenteric  of  Bretonneau  They  have  seen  that  it  still  com- 
mands confidence,  despite  the  varieties  of  climate,  the  changing  types 
of  disease,  and  the  thousand  modifying  influences  which  at  times  for- 
bid the  exhibition  of  all  remedies,  and  they  are  forced  to  conclude, 
that  the  use  of  such  an  agent,  ought  not  to  be  forbidden  by  penal  en- 
actments until  the  learned  doctors  of  the  new  order  have  turned  their 
Drummond  lights  a  little  longer  upon  the  subject.  And  they  unan- 
imously ask  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : — 

Resolved,  That  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  oqght  not  to  be  granted. 

FRANKLIN  TUTHILL, 
E.  W.  BOTTOM, 
DANIEL  DENISON, 
JAMES  FARR. 

While  fully  sensible  of  the  ability  of  Dr.  Tuthill,  who,  with  com- 
mendable zeal  for  the  reputation  of  the  medical  profession,  has  cre- 
ated the  foregoing  report ;  yet,  while  concurring  in  its  conclusions,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  justice  to  mankind  requires  that  other  light 
that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  fathers  of  medicine,  should  be  set 
forth  in  a  report  upon  so  important  a  subject.  I  have,  therefore,  made 
the  following  extracts  from  the  works  of  M.  Dionis,which  I  commend  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  public.  JOHN  L.  PERRY. 

u  When  you  are  to  bleed,  you  ought  not  to  go  about  it  without  hav» 
ing  some#at  hand  to  attend  you.  There  ought  to  be  two  at  least, 
namely — one  to  hold  the  candle  with  one  hand,  and  the  little  porrin- 
ger with  the  other  to  catch  the  blood  ;  and  another,  who  is  to  bring 
you  fresh  empty  porringers  and  to  carry  away  those  that  are  filled 
with  blood — who  is  to  reach  you  the  band  and  compress  when  you 
want  it,  and  who  may  be  at  hand  to  bring  any  thing  else  you  stand 
in  need  of  in  case  the  patient  should  fall  into  a  swoon. 
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*  No  certain  rules  are  to  be  prescribed  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  that  is  to  be  taken  away  by  bleeding,  the  same  being  to  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  subject  before  you. 
There  are  so  many  and  such  various  circumstances  to  be  considered 
on  this  point  that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility,  and  no  less  useless, 
to  pretend  to  enumerate  them  here;  but  I  cannot  pass  by  in  silence  one 
general  observation  I  have  made,  viz:  that  when  I  have  bled  a  husband 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  she  would  always  exclaim  against  the 
taking  away  of  too  much  blood,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  when  I 
administered  phlebotomy  to  the  wdtnen  in  presence  of  their  husbands, 
they  would  be  sure  to  cry  out  to  take  away  more  blood.  I  suppose 
both  had  their  peculiar  reasons,  which  may  easily  be  guessed  at  with- 
out going  to  a  conjurer  for  it. 

"  After  the  Chirurgeon  has  well  washed  his  lancet  and  his  hands, 
'tis  then  time  he  should  address  himself  to  his  patient,  and  make  him 
sensible  that  there  was  great  occasion  for  his  being  let  blood.  If  the 
blood  has  followed  freely  and  plentifully,  he  must  represent  to  him 
the  absolute  necessity  there  was  of  taking  some  of  the  blood  away, 
because  this  superfluity  of  blood  might  in  all  probability  have  caused 
some  very  dangerous,  if  not  mortal  disease. 

"  In  case  he  happened  to  swoon  away,  and  was  scarce  able  to  hold 
it  out,  he  mast  be  sure  to  tell  him  that  those  venaesectiohs  that  touch 
the  heart  are  always  the  most  beneficial. 

"  If  the  blood  appears  to  be  bad  and  corrupted,  he  is  to  tell  him 
that  tttis  part  of  the  blood  that  is  taken  away,  will  be  a  means,  by 
promoting  the  circulation,  to  purify  the  rest. 

"  If  it  appears  of  a  fine  red  vermillion  color,  he  must  rejoice  with  the 
patient,  and  represent  to  him  that  what  is  left  behind  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  this,  and  that  such  a  blood  is  an  infallible  sign  of  health 
and  long  life. 

"So  that  to  be  short,  let  the  bleeding  succeed,  and  the  blood  appear 
in  what  manner  it  will,  he  must  know  how  to  draw  some  advantage- 
ous consequences  from  it,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  patient. 

"  For  the  satisfaction  and  instruction  of  the  young  chirurgeons,  I 
will  here  give  you  an  actount  of  what  happened  orie  time  to  my  mas* 
,  ter,  with  whom  I  served  my  apprenticeship,  upon  such  like  an  occar 
«on.  I  remember  he  was  sent  for  to  bleed  a  certain  pensioner  at  the 
College  of  Harcourt,  and  took  me  along  with  him  to  hold  the  candfe 
whilst  he  was  performing  the  operation.  Instead  of  opening  the 
vein,  he  pricked  the  artery,  so  that  the  blood  flew  out  with  great  im- 
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petuousity,  and  a  high  spout  quite  the  other  aide  of  the  bed,  and  in 
the  dish  there  arose  an  atiuudanee  of  froth,  of  It  vermillion  inclining 
to  an  orange  color. 

"  He  soon  perceived  that  he  bad  pricked  an  artery,  but  was  so  far 
from  being  amazed  thereat,  that  with  great  presence  of  mind  he  told 
the  patient  that  his  blood  being  excessive  hot,  it  would  be  requisite 
he  should  take  away  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  to  cool  and  allay 
that  excessive  heat,  which  else  might  prove  of  dangerous  conse- 
quences lb  a  very  short  time ;  so  without  more  ado  he  asked  for  a 
second  dish,  and  let  the  blood  npn  till  he  found  the  patient  ready  to 
swoon  away ;  for  as  the  patient  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  the  spout  of 
the  blood  grew  less,  and  lower  and  lower  ;  so  that  no  sooner  had  he 
taken  off  the  ligature,  but  the  patient  fell  into  an  absolute  swoon,  and 
the  bleeding  ceased. 

"  He  made  use  of  this  nick  of  time,without  a  moment's  delay ,to  com- 
press and  band  to  the  arm,  which  he  made  much  straighter  than  i? 
usually  done ;  and  instead  of  one  made  use  of  a  double  band  ;  for  the 
greater  security  of  the  arm,  which  he  immeditely  bent,  laid  close  and 
fastened  to  the  patient's  waistcoat  upon  the  stomach,  lest  when  he 
began  to  stir  himself  he  should  extend  it,  and  occasion  fresh  bleeding* 
This  done  he  clapped  some  water  into  his  face,  held  a  vinegar-bottle 
to  his  nose  till  he  recovered  him  out  of  his  swoon.  He  then  took 
care  to  have  the  blood  thrown  away,  and  giving  a  great  charge  to  the 
patient  not  in  the  least  to  stir  his  arm,  because,  said  he,  your  blood  is 
in  such  a  ferment  and  heat,  that  in  case  the  dressing  should  open,  he 
would  infallibly  bleed  to  death  before  any  body  could  be  called  to  his 
assistance.  * 

't  Towards  evening  he  went  to  see  how  it  was  with  his  patient,  under 
pretence  that  he  happened  to  come  that  way  to  visit  another  patient 
of  his  hard  by  ;  anB  'finding  that  the  patient  had  been  very  observant 
in  keeping  his  arm  bent  as  he  had  placid  it,  he  was  pretty  well  satis- 
fied for  that  time.  Visit,  a  second  time  to  this  patientrhe  made  heavy 
complaints  that  his  arm  was  too  straight  bound  up  *r  but  he  told  him 
there  was  an  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  it  on  just  as  it  was  till  the 
•third  day,  in  which  the  patient  did  acquiesce.  Then  the  first  bandage 
being  taken  off,  he  put  on  another  compress-  and  band,  for  its  greater 
security.  Thus  the  orifice  of  the  artery  cicatrised  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  it  had  been  a  vein  ;  and  the  patient  all  this  time  thought  he 
had  been  bled  as  well  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life,  because  the  chirur- 
geon  took  care  to  keep  him  in  ignorance*'9 — [Bibliotheca  Ana  torn  ica.] 
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NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT      . 

OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OP  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE, 


New-York,  Dec.  31,  1850. 
In  conformity  to  the  law  passed  May  5, 1841,  the  Trustees  of* 
the  American  Institute,  present  herewith  to  the  New-York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  a  report  of  their  proceedings  in  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  for  the  year  1850$  containing  detailed  state- 
ments of  their  exhibitions  of  pure  breed  and  other  useful  farm 
stock,  and  of  the  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  floral  produc- 
tions of  our  country,  as  presented  at  our  late  23d  annual  fair  aft 
Castle  Garden  in  the  city  of  New-Tork. 

The  exhibition  of  agricultural  implements  was  unusually  large, 
presenting  to  the  examination  of  visitors,  articles  for  almost 
every  conceivable  use  in  the  process  of  cultivation,  and  all  of 
the  most  excellent  workmanship. 

Many  of  the  plows  were  tested  by  a  committee  at  Tarry  Town, 
and  their  draft,  weight,  width  and  depth  of  furrow,  Will  be  found 
among  the  reports  herewith  included,  and  also  reports  of  the 
plowing  and  spading  matches  held  #t  the  same  place.  These 
exhibitions  were  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  agriculturists, 
and  were  considered  to  be  instructive,  and  highly  satisfactory. 

The  application  of  chemical  science  to  agriculture,  is  annu- 
ally presenting  us  with  results  of  vast  importance.  The  great 
mass  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  rural  pursuits  know  very  little 
concerning  these  developments ;  the  means  of  acquiring  the  re- 
quisite information,  is  not  yet  placed  within  their  reach* 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  instruction  will  be  very  rapidly 
diffused  in  regard  to  scientific  cultivation,  requiring  as  it  does, 
study,  skill,  discernment,  and  practical  experience.  It  may  be 
hoped,  however,  that  measures  will  be  adopted  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  State,  having  for  their  object  the  gradual  dissem- 
ination of  scientific  instruction  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  which  will  eventually  pro ve  to  be  of  vast  importance  to 
the  husbandman. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  cereals  and  all  other  important  pro- 
ducts grown  on  our  own  soil  is  needed.  It  is  true,  we  have  analy- 
ses of  similar  products,  grown  on  the  soils  of  Europe,  by  men 
eminently  skillful.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Europe  differs  from 
our  own;  and  plants,  it  is  believed,  may  in  their  growth  take 
up  and  incorporate  ingredients  which  are  not  essential  to  their 
perfect  development.  Whatever  difference  may  exist  in  their 
constituents  would  thus  be  shown,  and  perchance  lead  to  the  cor- 
rection of  essential  errors  in  cultivation. 

Accessible  means  for  every  cultivator  to  obtain  a  correct  ana* 
lysis  of  his  soil  is  of  very  great  importance.  To  effect  which 
will  require  time,  and  it  may  never  be  accomplished  except 
through  the  agency  of  a  well  devised  system  of  scientific  agri- 
cultural instruction.  We  hope  the  time  may  not  be  very  distant 
when  every  town  and  village,  will  possess  its  chemical  labora- 
tory, with  well  instructed  and  skillful  agriculturists,  competent 
to  conduct  such  analyses. 

When  we  survey  the  vast  extent  of  our  Union ;  its  diversity  of 
climate,  its  mineral  stores,  its  capacity  for  production,  its  admi- 
rable adaptation  for  internal  commerce,  through  inland  seas,  na- 
vigable streams,  canals,  the  constantly  increasing  facilities  of 
railroads ;  and  consider  the  natural  increase  of  population,  aug- 
mented almost  daily  by  the  immigration  of  thousands  from  for- 
eign lands,  seeking  a  participation  in  the  privileges  of  American 
citizenship,  all  to  be  sustained  by  the  product  of  labor ;  it  would 
seem  short  sighted  to  suppose  that  we  are  to  remain  dependent 
on  any  other  nation  for  a  single  article  which  enters  into  the  list 
of  our  daily  or  contingent  wants ;  for  we  can  produce  them  all; 
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the  Ihbor  necessary  for  their  production,  must  sustain  the 
millions  who  are  dependent  upon  it.  The  products  of  the  man- 
ufacturer, mechanic,  and  artisan,  must  be  exchanged  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  cultivator,  and  these  exchanges  should  form  within 
our  Union  an  internal  commerce  such  as  no  nation  has  before 
exhibited.  Short  sighted  legislation  may  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  this  mighty  fabric,  but  it  will  expand  as  intelligence  ad- 
vances, and  this  should  be  accelerated  by  the  bounty  of  the  State, 
judiciously  bestowed. 

We  are  happy  in  feeling  assured  that  the  members  of  the  Ame- 
rican Institute  are  ready  at  all  times  to  lend  their  aid  in  promo- 
ting objects  of  public  utility,  and  especially  such  as  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the 
arts. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  state,  that  the  library  of  the 
Institute  has  been  increased  during  the  past  year  by  the  pur- 
chase of  1100  volumes  of  agricultural,  mechanical  and  miscel- 
laneous works ;  making  the  whole  number  of  volumes  to  exceed 
5,500.  Under  new  arrangements  it  has  been  made  a  circulating 
library  among  members.  Strangers  who  are  tarrying  in  the  city 
for  short  periods,  can  have  free  access  to  it,  on  being  introduced 
by  a  member ;  where  they  will  find  the  leading  periodicals  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  also  the  most  prominent  newspapers  of 
the  United  States. 

JAMES  TALLMADGE, 
LIV.  LIVINGSTON, 
ROBT.  LOVETT, 
ROBT.  L.  PELL, 
EDW'D.  T.  BACKHOUSE, 
ADONIRAM  CHANDLER, 
HENRY  MEIGS,  Trustees. 
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FINANCES. 

The   following  is  the  financial  condition  of  the  American 
Institute  on  the  1st  day  of  February,  1851 : 

Balance  in  the  treasury  February  15, 1850,  $3,521  67 

The  Receipts  of  the  year  have  been, 

From  managers  of  the  22d  Fair,  balance, . .  $923  86 

Managers  of  the  23d  Fair,  1850, 7,724  63 

Members, 2,213  00 

Certificates  of  awards, 47  00 

Sales  of  Transactions,  ...»•».,.••.  8  00 

Duplicate  silver  medals, 25  00 

Rent  of  room  No.  333  Broadway, . .  200  00 

Rent  of  premises  No.  351  Broadway,   2,166  66 

13,803  15 

Total, , $16,824  82 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  course  of  lectures, • . . . .  $828  89 

Books  and  periodicals  for  library, ....  898  22 

Newspaper  subscription, 73  00 

Advertising, 58  13 

Fuel,  coal, 38  50 

Light,  candles,  oil,  &c, 39  16 

Paper,  blank  books  and  stationery,,.  105  36 

Printing, 127  38 

Chairs  and  settees, 116  20 

Repairs  of  stoves,  &c, 33  20 

Carpenters  work,  repairs,  &e 81  09 

Clock, 10  00 

Insurance, 98  00 

Storage, 60  00 

Taxes, 437  87 

Interest  on  bond  and  mortgage, 1 ,625  00 

Rent  333  Broadway,  November  to  May, 

1850, 500  00 

Carried  forward, $ 
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Brought  forward, $ 

Paid  wood  cuts,  &c,  for  Transactions, ....  $1 59  75 

Agent's  expenses  at  Albany, 59  85 

Freight  and  cartage, 3  37 

Surveying  lot,  rear  351  Broadway,....  10  00 

Filling  up  certificates, 3  00 

•  Consultation  fee, "  lease," 5  00 

Commission  on  collections, 2  90 

Professional  services  and  damage  occa- 
sioned by  falling  of  sign, 100  00 

Hire  of  steam  engine,  &c, 100  00 

Expenses  of  Farmers'  Club  reporting 
11  meetings, $27  50 

Papers  for  distribution,....     18  47 

45  97 

Salary  of  Agent  November,  1849,  to 

November,  1850, 1,000  00 

Salary  of  Recording  Secretary, 262  50 

Salary  of  Clerk, $700  00 

do  Resolution  of 

Institute,..  -150  00 

850  00 

Salary  of  Librarian  to  Jan.  1,  1851,. .       269  66 

Salary  of  messenger, 72  37 

Petty  cash  expenses,  postages,  subscrip- 
tion to  small  papers,  advertising, 
cleaning,  &c,  &c, 170  68 

$8,245  05 

Loan  on  bond  and  mortgage, 5,000  00 

13,245  05 


Balance  in  the  treasury  Feb.  1,1851, $3,579  77 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 


OF  THI 


TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  FAIR. 


The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  twenty-third  annual  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute,  respectfully 

« 

REPORT: 

That,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  arrangements,  the  Fair 
commenced  at  Castle  Garden  on  the  first  day  of  October,  and 
closed  the  twenty-third  of  the  month.  The  attendance  of  visit- 
ors, under  the  generally  fine  weather  prevailing  during  the 
exhibition,  shows  a  steady  increase  from  previous  years.  The 
articles  in  the  various  departments  were  of  a  character  in 
novelty,  utility  and  beauty  to  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon 
American  Industry;  indeed,  the  exhibition  of  1850,  if  it  could 
have  been  transferred  without  injury  to  its  materials,  or  its  ar- 
rangements, into  the  approaching  World's  Exhibition,  would 
have  sufficiently  honored  our  great  country. 

The  number  of  entries  in  the  Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 

Departments,  number, 2,289 

In  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Departments, . . . .       237 
At  the  Cattle  Show, 304 

Making  a  total  of, 2,830 

1 

The  past  Fair  was  again  a  witness  to  the  good  policy  which 

dictated  the  resolution  of  the  Institute  of  a  former  year  to  erect 
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a  machinery  room ;  had  it  been  double  its  present  size  the 
machines  on  exhibition  could  have  been  displayed  to  better 
advantage.  Connected  with  this  department  an  extraordinary 
but  absolutely  necessary  expenss  has  been  incurred  of  new  boilers, 
the  disbursements,  for  which  will  be  found  in  the  usual  state- 
ments of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  from  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, of  which  Mr.  William  Ebbitt  was  the  zealous  and  acceptable 
chairman. 

The  Annual  Cattle  Show  was  held  at  Madison  Cottage,  and  the 
attendance  of  graziers,  and  those  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  live  stock,  was  quite  gratifying.  The  details  of  this  part  of 
the  exhibition  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  that  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Premiums  had  as  usual  a  most  arduous  and 
embarrassing  duty,  which,  however,  was  performed  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  exhibitors,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  annexed. 
The  Managers  cannot  in  justice  fail  to  pay  a  grateful  duty  to  the 
ability  and  careful  industry  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  Joseph  Toner, 
who  discharged  his  office  with  undoubted  satisfaction. 

The  Anniversary  Address  was  delivered  by  Samuel  Greene 
Arnold,  Esq.,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  an  able  and  eloquent 
eflFort.  Mr.  Arnold  has  shown  himself  as  acute  in  observation 
(improved  in  result  by  foreign  travel,)  as  forcible  in  illustration. 
Other  addresses  were  given  at  Castle  Garden  during  the  three 
weeks  of  the  exhibition  to  the  interest  and  edification  of  the 
various  spectators. 

The  Managers  felicitate  their  fellow  members  of  the  Institute 
upon  the  increasing  activity  in  gratifying  results  to  the  cause  of 
American  industry  over  the  country.  Its  motto  is  ever  excelsior. 
and  the  olden  saying — "  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun, 
can  never  be  established  in  this  land  of  unintermitting  progress 
Let  us,  however,  not  stay  our  exertions ;  there  can  be  no  excel- 
lence without  hopeful  and  steady  labor.  ^  It  will  be  rewtf* 
enough  for  us  to  know  that,  in  many  after  ye^rs,  ppsterity  *® 
find  no  mention  of  the  dead  more  honorable  than  to  say, "  he  w* 
a  member  of  the  American  Institute  which  gave  giant  pushes  v 
American  industry  in  its  childhood.19 
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The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  Receipts  and 
Expenditures  of  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Fair. 

RECEIPTS. 
To   cash   reeeived   from  sales   of  tickets   at   Castle   Garden, 


To 


it 
c< 
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a 
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a 
it 
a 
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a 
a 
u 
u 
u 
a 
a 
a 
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Tuesday,  October  1 , . . . . 
Wednesday,  October  2, . . 


Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday,1 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 


u 
a 
tt 
tt 
tt 
u 
a 
a 
a 
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a 
u 
a 
a 
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4,.. 

0,  •  • 

7,.. 

o, .  • 

10,.. 

11,.. 
12,.. 
14,.. 
15,.. 
16,.. 
17,.. 
18,.. 

19,., 
21,.. 

<£*,  •  • 

23,.. 


cash  received  at  Cattle  Show, 

Wednesday,  October  16, . . . 
Thursday,  «  17,.... 
Friday,  «       18,.... 


« 

u 


|210  34 

333  34 

638  00 

800  00 

864  50 

1,061  00 

1,367  00 

1,764  93 

1,723  34 

1,280  50 

1,254  50 

1,448  34 

1,531  84 

1,658  34 

1,372  34 

709  50 

892  84 

660  50 

1,007  50 

762  22 


$21,330  87 


$135  00 

207  18 

71  84 


<« 
u 
u 
u 


Rent  of  stands, 

Sales  of  lumber  at  Cattle  Show, 

Sales  of  lumber  at  Castle  Garden, .... 
Broken  show  cases, 


414  80 
210  00 
183  97 
203  75 
4  25 


Carried  forward, $22,347  14 
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Brought  forward , $22 ,347  1 4 

To  cash  rec'd  for  broken  chandeliers, 

"  Sales  of  oil  barrels, 

To  cash  received  from  Hon.  M.  Van  Schaick  for  silk 

premiums, 

To  cash  premium  on  silver,. * 


Less  discount  on  uncurrent  money,/. 


325 
3  75 

100  00 
32  52 

$22,486  66 
67  52 

$22,419  14 


EXPENDITURES, 

By  Printing  and  Publication  Committee. 
Printing  circulars,  blanks,  invi- 
tations, tickets,  handbills,  &c,  $297  25 

Printing  addresses, 36  14 

Newspaper  advertisements,  post-  % 

ing  bills,  &c., 166  96 


500  35 


By  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Muslin  for  tables, $22  59 

Glazing  cases,  windows,  &c.,. . .  47  01 
Cleaning,  painting  garden,  &c, 

at  close  of  Fair, 119  35 

Bleaching  muslin,  rosettes  and 

sundry  expenses, 60  04 


31  25 


248  99 

By  Regatta  Committee. 

Stake  boats  and  services  of  men,    $24  00 
Printing  and  posting  bills, 7  25 

By  Agricultural  Committee. 

Carpenters'  work  erecting  sheds, 

&c.,  at  Cattle  Show, $481  48 

Clerks  and  laborers, 44  38 

Carried  forward, $525  86   $780  59    $22,419  14 
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Brought  forward, $525  86      $780  59  $22,41 9  14 

Refreshm'ts  for  judges  ftoom'tees,    75  00 

Rosettes  for  cattle,pails,  &c.,. . .       29  72 

630  58 


• 


By  Horticultural  Committee. 

Clerks,  laborers, &c, $333  24 

Use  of  crockery,  boxwood, paint- 
ing stands,  &c, 48  49 

Printing  labels  and  making  tins 

for  flowers, 23  13 

404  86 

By  Committee  on  Light, 

Gas  light, $360  35 

Oil, ' 202  30 

Camphene  and  candles, 42  25 

Chandeliers  purchased, 300  00 

Use  of  chandeliers,  lamps,  &c,  121  11 

Gas  pipes  and  fixtures, 35  00 

Services  of  attendants, 126  47 

1,167  48 

By  Machine  Committee. 

New  boilers, $1,626  50 

Erecting  engine  and  shafting,. .     617  45 

Fuel, 72  00 

Mason  work,  varnish,  croton  wa- 
ter, &c, 55  98 

Superintendent, 94  00 

2,465  93 

By  Finance  Committee. 
Ticket  sellers  and  counters, ....  1 57  50 

By  Police  Committee, 

Day  police, $355  00 

Evening  police, 101  00 

456  00 

Carried  forward, $6,062  94  $22,419  14 
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Brought  forward, $6,062  94  $22,419  14 

By  Ticket  Committee. 

Doorkeepers, $103  00 

Ticket  counter  and  stamping 
tickets, .* 40  52 


143  52 


> 
By  Labor  Committee. 

Superintendent, $152  00 

Clerks, 254  50 

Night  watch, 259  50 

Laborers, 319  25 

By  Committee  on  Music. 

Transportation  of  bands, $103  50 

New-York  Harmonic  Society, . .      30  00 
Expenses  of  bands, 163  79 

•   By  Refreshment  Committee. 

Dinners  for  Managers  while  de- 
tailed 09  duty,  and  for  guests 
from  a  distance, $574  75 

Refreshments  for  committees  and 
lady  judges,  41  88 


985  25 


297  29 


616  63 


'  Miscellaneous  Bills. 

• 

Bent  of  Castle  Garden  21  days  at  $75  per 
day, 1,575  00 

Carpenters  work  and  lumber,  &c,  for  ex- 
tension of  machine  room,  fitting  up 
inside  of  garden  and  covering  bridge, . .      1 ,024  41 

Broadway  Tabernacle  for  the  Anniversary 
Address, . « s 75  00 

Reporting  speeches, 25  00 

Muslin  for  flags, 31  28 

Carried  forward, $10,830  32  $22,41 9  H 


\ 
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Brought  forward, $10,836  32  $22,419  14 

Cloak  for  orator,  (cloth  presented,) . .  25  00 

Flag  poles  and  mounting, 47  99 

Loan  of  tent, . 16  25 

Fireworks, . 150  00 

Damage  to  ladies  dresses, 40  00 

Stationery,  paper,  &c, 32  61 

Sundry  items, . . . . 19  25 

11,167  49 

By  Premium  Committee. 

Gold  and  silver  for  medals  and 

striking, ;  $1,993  74 

Silver  cups  and  silver  ware, ....  426  05 

Medal  cases, 130  50 

Books  for  premiums, 128  11 

Clerk  hire,  free  postage  stamps, 

use  of  show  case,  & c.j .......  65  94 

Engraving, 1  00 

Cash  premiums, 345  00 

Cash  premiums  instead  of  cups, 

and  medals, 306  75 

Cash,  minors'  premiums, 130  00 

3,527  09 

Making  a  total  expenditure  of $14,694  51 

Which,  being  deducted  from  the  receipts,  leaves, ....    $7,724  63 


which  has  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  American  Institute. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  about  $1,200  to  pay  for  out- 
standing premiums  and  printing  not  yet  completed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  premiums  awarded : 

92  Gold  medals. 

85  Silver  cups. 
326  Silver  medals. 
510  Diplomas. 
136  Volumes  of  Agricultural  works. 


» 
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$13S  and  twenty-seven  certificates,  (apprentices'  and   minors7 

premiums.) 
$30  and  four  bronze  medals,  Van  Schaick  premiums. 
$320  Cash  premiums. 

The  Premium  Committee  estimate  the  cost  of  the  premiums 
at  four  thousand  dollars. 

WM.  HALL,  Chairman. 

JOSEPH  TORREY,  GORDON  L.  FORD. 

JAB.  R.  SMITH,  JOHN  A.  BUNTING, 

ISAAC  V.  BROWER,  THOMAS  W.  HARVEY, 

JAS.  R.  WALTER.  HENRY  SPEAR, 

HEMAN  W.  CHILDS*  JOHN  G.  BELL, 

ALEX.  KNOX.  Jr.,  GEO.  0.  MANN, 

MARTIN  E.  THOMPSON,     F.  W.  GEI88ENHAINER,  Jr., 

RALPH  HALL,  LEWIS  G.  MORRI8, 

EDWIN  SMITH,  •  JOSEPH  THOMPSON, 

WM.  EBBITT,  JOHN  M.  REED, 

H.  P.  BLAOKMAN,  PETER  B.  MEAD, 

WM.  O.  ARTHUR,  ADONIRAM  CHANDLER,  $*<&*>. 

JACOB  C  PARSONS, 

Mm*pn> 


LIST  OF    PREMIUMS 

AWARDED  BY  THE  MANAGERS  OF  THE  TWENTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL  FAIR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE,  OCTOBER, 
1850. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

For  Premiums  6n  Cattle  and  other  Farm  Stock,  see  Report  of  Oom.  on  Afrionltore. 

FARMS   AND  MARKET    GARDENS. 

£.  H.  Kimball,  Flatlands,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  farm,  of  not  less 
than  100  acres.    Silver  cup,  $20. 

J.  J.  Mapes,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  market  garden.  Silver 
cup,  $10. 

AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTIONS. 

X.  P.  Giraud,  Jr.,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  varieties  of  Indian 
cern.    Silver  cup,  $8. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  beet  40  ears  #f  wirite 
corn.    Farmers'  Encyclopedia. 

J.  P.  Giraud,  Jr.,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  40  ears  of  yellow 
corn.    Colman's  European  Agriculture. 

Koswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  40  ears  of  brown 
com.    Allen's  American  Farm  Book. 

Timothy  F.  Till  son,  Rosendale,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  bushel  of 
wheat.    Silver  cup,  $8. 

E.  H.  Kimball,  Flatlands,  L.  I.,  for  a  bushel  of  superior  wheat. 
Farmer's  Encyclopedia. 

Wm.  H.  Hughes,  Mateawan  Point,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  bushel  of 
*ye.    Silver  medal.    . 

George  Nesbitt,  Hobart,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y  ,  for  the  best  bushel 
of  oats.    Silver  medal. 
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i 
James  Weeden,  Newtown,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  bushel  of  buckwheat . 

Colman's  European  Agriculture. 

Gregory  £.  Harmon,  6  Sheriff-street,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  bale  of 
hops.    Colman's  European  Agriculture. 

James  Weeden,  Newtown,  L.  I.,  for  a  superior  specimen  of  Med- 
iterranean wheat.    Farmers'  Encyclopedia. 

Soswell  L.  Colt,  Pateison,  N.  J.,  for  several  varieties  of  fine 
corn.    Silver  medal. 

John  O'Donohue,  Middle  Tillage,  L.  I.,  for  a  sample  of  white 
com    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

J.  J.  Mapes,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a  sample  of  Evergreen  sweet  « 
corn.    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

FLOUR  AND  MEAL. 

Hecker  &  Brother,  201  Cherry-street,  N.  T.,  for  the  best  barrel    ; 
of  wheat  flour.    Silver  cup,  $8 . 

Mumford  Mills,  Clark  and  Coleman,  agents,  N.  Y.,  for  a  barrel 
of  superior  flour.    Silver  medal. 

J.  Lathrop,  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  for  a  barrel  of  extra  flour.  Colman's 
European  Agriculture. 

Timothy  P.  Tillson,  Rosendale,  N.  Y.,  for  the  bast  barrel  of 
rye  flour.    Silver  medal. 

Francis  A.  Esty  &  Co.,  88  West-street,  N.  Y.,  for  a  barrel  of 
superior  rye  flour.    Farmer's  Dictionary. 

Atlantic  Dock  Mills,  Brooklyn,  E.  Bronson,  agent,  for  the  best 
barrel  of  steam-dried  meal,  by  Stafford's  process.    Silver  cup,  |8. 

Adam  Wandling,  Warren  Co.,  N.  J.,  for  a  superior  barrel  of 
kiln-dried  meal.    Stephen's  Book  of  the  Farm. 

Hecker  &  Brother,  SOI  Cherry -street,  N.  Y.,  for  superior  fariB*. 
(SUyer  Medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

pboducts  or  the  dairy. 
Butter. 

Josephine-  L'Hommedieu,  Cortland ville,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best 
specimen  of  butter.    Silver  cup,  $8. 

A*  Howell,  Goshen,  N.  Y.s  for  the  second  best  specimen  of 
butter.    Silver  medal. 

Thomas  Helms,  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  for  the  third  best  specimen  of 
butter.    Allen's  American  Farm  Book. 
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Arminda  L.  Hommedieu,  Cortlandville,  N.  Y.,  for  the  next  best 
specimen  of  butter.    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

L.  Weed,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  a  specimen  of  extra  fine  butter. 
Parmer's  Dictionary. 

CHEESE. 

P.  W.  Stebbins,  14  Front-street,  N.  T.,  for  the  best  specimen 
of  American  dairy  cheese.    Silver  cup,  $8. 

Isaac  Carpenter,  14  Front-street,  for  the  second  best  specimen 
of  American  dairy  cheese.    Silver  medal. 

Archibald  Burlingame,  14  Front-street,  for  the  third  best  speci- 
men of  American  dairy  cheese.  Colmans's  European  Agriculture. 

Wallace  W.  Dowd,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio,  for  the  next  best 
specimen  of  American  dairy  cheese.    Farmer's  Encyclopedia. 

WOOL. 

J.  B.  Smith,  Wblcotville,  Conn.,  for  ftill  blood  saxony  wool. 
Silver  cup,  $10. 

WINE. 

L.  Rehftna,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  far  wine  made  from  the  Catawba 
grape,  of  good  quality,  and  one  that  by  suitable  age,  and  fall 
maturity ,  promises  to  be  of  very  fine  quality.    Diploma. 

flowers. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  k  Co.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  fbr  the  largest  and  beet 
display  of  dahlias.    Silver  cup,  #15. 

William  Beekman,  corner  of  5 1st- street  and  8th  Avenue,  fbr 
a  splendid  display  of  dahlias.    Silver  cup,  $10. 

Mateo  Donadi,  Bloomingdale,  for  a  superb  display  of  dahlias. 
Silver  cup,  $8. 

John  E.  Rauch,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  a  beautiful  display  of 
dahlias.    Sliver  medal.  « 

H.  A.  Graef,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  a  display  of  splendid  .dahlias. 
Boudoir  Botany. 

A.  P.  Cumings,  Williamsburg,  L.  I.,  for  a  fine  display  of  dahlias. 
Parlor  Book  of  Flowers. 

Charles  Mors,  corner  of  98th~street  and  3d  Avenue,  for  a  good 
display  of  dahlias.    Downing's  Horticulturist. 
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D.  Boll,  corner  of  Broadway  and  50th-street,  for  a  display  of 
fine  dahlias.    Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

Phelan  &  Sons,  comer  of   5th-street  and  1st  Avenue,  ibr  a 
good  show  of  dahlias.    Parsons's  Rose  Manual. 
<  Mateo  Jtonadi,  Bloomingdale,  for  the  largest  and  best  display 
of  roses,  and  cut  flowers.    Silver  medal. 

Charles  Mord,  corner  98th-street  and  3d  avenue,  for  a  beauti- 
ful display  of  roses  and  cut  flowers.    Boudoir  Botany. 

D.  Boll,  corner  Broadway  and  50th-street,  for  a  splendid  dis- 
play of  roses.    Parlor  Book  of  Flowers. 

Phelan  &  Sons,  corner  of  5th-street  and  1st  Avenue,  for  a  fine 
display  of  cut  flowers.    Parsons's  Rose  Manual. 

J.  B.  Lenoir,  45th-street,  Bloomingdale,  for  a  beautiful  display 
of  roses.    Parsons's  Rose  Manual. 

Walter  Park,  805  Broadway,  for  the  best  bouquet. .  Silver 
medal. 

Mto.  A.  A.  Smith,  Sydney  place,  Brooklyn,  for  the  beet  dis- 
play of  bouquets.    Silver  medal. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Penniman,  Sydney  place,  Brooklyn,  for  a  beautiful 
display  of  bouquets.    Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

D.  Boll,  corner  of  Broadway  and  50th -street,  for  a  fine  display 
of  bouquets.    Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  for  a  display  of  btoautiful 
bouquets.    Parsons's  Rose  Manual. 

Miss  8.  A.  Ogden,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  several  pretty  bouquets. 
Mrs.  Loudon's  Flower  Garden. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Hemmenway,  Williamsburg,  L.  I.,  for  a  beautiful 
bouquet  of  grasses.    Trans.  Am,  Irs. 

Mrs.  Henderson,  Middle  Village,  L    I.,  for  a  splendid  flower 
basket.    Silver  medal. 

J.  C.  Green,  Staten  Island,  (Wm.  Chorlton,  gardener,)  for  a 
splendid  flower  basket.    Silver  medal. 

Gustavus  Struck,  17  Beekman-street,  for  a  beautiful  display 
of  artificial  bouquets  and  baskets.    Parlor  Book  of  Flowers. 

Miss  Mary  Baker,  South  Dennis,  Mass.,  for  a  beautiful  rustic 
stand  of  wax  flowers.     Parlor  Book  of  Flowers. 

Archibald  Henderson,  Middle  Village,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  floral 
design.    Silver  cup,  $10. 
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J.  G.  Green,  Staten  Islaad,  (Wm.  Chorl ton,  gardener,)  for  a  su- 
perb floral  design.    Silver  cup,  $8. 

P.  Condon,  Yellow  Hook,  L.  I.,  for  a  beautiful  floral  design. 
Silver  medal. 

F.  Lasher,  Hudson,  N.  T.,  for  a  beautiful  pyramid  of  dahlias. 
American  Flora. 

Special  Exhibition,  Oct.  1th.  1850. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  for  24  splendid  blooms 
of  named  dahlias.    Silver  medal. 

Henry  A.  Gargill,  corner  of  10th  Avenue  and  60th-street,  N. 
Y.,  for  24  splendid  blooms  of  named  dahlias.    Silver  medal. 

William  Beekman,  corner  of  '51st-street  and  9th  Avenue,  for 
24  splendid  blooms  of  named  dahlias.    Silver  medal. 

John  Jamison,  for  24  beautiful  blooms  of  named  dahlias. 
Boudoir  Botany. 

G.  H.  Stryker,  corner  of  11th  Avenue  and  50th-street,  for  24 
fine  blooms  of  named  dahlias.    Parsons' s  Rose  Manual. 

Mateo  Donadi,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  20  varieties  of 
named  roses.    Silver  medal. 

Charles  More,  corner  of  3d  Avenue  and  98th-street,  for  20  va- 
rieties of  beautiful  named  roses.    Boudoir  Botany. 

J.  B.  Lenoir,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  for  20  varieties  of  flne 
named  dahlias.    Downing's  Landscape  Gardening. 

J.  E.  Rauch,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  American  seedling 
dahlias.    Silver  medal. 

Mateo  Donadi,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  for  very  fine  seedling 
dahlias.    American  Flora. 

Mateo  Donadi,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  6  American 
seedling  roses.    Silver  medal. 

Fruit. 

William  S.  Carpenter,  468  Pearl-street,  N.  Y.,  for  the  greatest 
number  of  choice  varieties  of  apples.     Silver  cup,  $8. 

John  W.  Bailey,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  for  a  fine  display  of  choico 
apples.     Silver  medal. 

Parsons  and  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  for  a  good  display  of  choice 
apples.    4  Nos.  Hovey's  Fruits. 
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Hovey  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  the  best  table  apples. 
Downing's  Fruits. 

Henry  W.  Sargaent,  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y.,  for  a  sample  of 
fine  table  apples.    Thomas'  Fruit  Culturist. 

Eli  R.  Dix,  Vernon,  Oneida,  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  a  splendid  dis- 
play of  apples.    Downing's  Fruits. 

Wm.  Marsh,  York  Mills,  Toronto,  C.  W.,  for  two  varieties  of 
seedling  apples,  of  superior  quality.    Downing's  Fruits. 

Hovey  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  the  greatest  number  of 
choice  varieties  of  pears.    Silver  cup,  $8. 

A.  P.  Cumings,  Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  for  a  fine  display  of 
choice  pears.    Silver  medal. 

Parsons  and  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  for  several  varieties  of  choice 
pears.    4  Nos.  Hovey's  Fruits. 

John  Tonnelle,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  table  pears.  Hovey's 
Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

William  S.  Carpenter,  468  Pearl-street,  N.  Y.,  for  a  sample  of 
fine  table  pears.    Thomas's  Fruit  Culturist. 

L.  S.  Haskell,  Belleville,  N.  J.,  for    a  superb    display  of 
Duchesse  d' Angoul&ne  pears.    Cole's  Fruit  Book. 

T.  W.  Smith,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  a  superb  display  of  Onon- 
daga pears.    Cole's  Fruit  Book. 

Charles   Mathews,  Madison,  N.   J.,  for  the  best  freestone 
peaches.    Downing's  Fruits. 

J.  M.  Ward,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a  sample  of  freestone  peaches. 
Thomas's  FruibOulturist. 

H.  F.  Liftchild,  New-Jersey,  for  the  best  clingstone  peaches. 
Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

Dexter  Fairbank,  237  West-14th-street,  N.  Y.,  for  a  sample 
of  fine  clingstone  peaches.    Cole's  Fruit  Book. 

Wm.    Hughes,  Mateawan  Point,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  Isabella 
grapes.    Silver  medal. 

T.  L.  Porter,  Mateawan  Point,  N.  J.,  for  a  sample  of  fine  Isa- 
bella grapes.    4  Nos.  Hovey's  Fruits. 

Wm.  Hughes,  Mateawan  Point,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  Catawba 
grapes.    Silver  medal. 

Henry  W.  Sargeant,  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  and 
greatest  variety  of  native  grapes.    Silver  medal. 
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Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson  N.  J.,  for  the  best  foriegn  grapes. 
Silver  medal.  #  * 

Jacob  B.  Boerum,  Flushing,  L.  L,  for  a  superb  display  of  for- 
eign grapes.    4  Nos.  Hovey's  Fruits. 

P.  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  Clinton  Point,  N.  Y.,  for  an  excellent 
display  of  foreign  grapes.    Allen  on  the  Vine. 

William  Wright,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a  fine  display  of  foreign 
grapes.    Hoare  on  the  Vine. 

J<fcn  Tonnelle,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  quinces.    Silver 
medal. 

£.  Kimball,  Flatlands,  L.  I.,  for  a  sample  of  superior  quin- 
ces.   Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

A.  P.  Comings,  Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  for  a  sample  of  excel- 
lent quinces.    Thomas's  Fruit  Culturist. 

J.  J.  Schofleld,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  for  a  basket  of  extra  fine 
apple  quinces.    Thomas's  Fruit  Culturist. 

Stephen  Burtis,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. ,  for  superb  apple  quinces* 
Cole's  Fruit  Book. 

T.  W.  Thorley,  Cat  ski  11,  N.  Y.,  for  a  splendid  basket  of  mixed 
fruit.    Downing's  Fruits. 

A.  Marks,  Durham,  Greene  Co.  N.  Y.,  for  a  fine  display  of 
fruit.    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Vegetables;  v 

H.   C.  Murphy,  Yellow  Hook,  L.  I.,  for  the  choicest  assort- 
ment of  culinary  vegetables.    Silver  cup,  $8. 

E.  H.  Kimball,  Flatlands,  L.  I.,  for  the  second  best  assort* 
ment  of  culinary  vegetables.    Silver  medal. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  and  greatest 
variety  #f  vegetable  roots  for  cattle.    Silver  cup,  $8. 

J.  P.  Giraud,  Jr.,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  the  second  best  and  great* 
est  variety  of  vegetable  roots  for  cattle.    Silver  medal. 

J.  P.  Giraud,  Jr.,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  long  blood  beets, 
Bridgeman's  Gardener's  Assistant. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  turnip  rooted 
beets.    Allen's  American  Agriculture. 

James  McFarlane,  English  Neighborhood,  N.  J.,  for  the  best 
sugar  beets.    N.  Y.  Far.  &  Mec. 

Archibald  Henderson,  Middle  Village,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  man- 
gold-frurtzel  beets.    Am.  Agriculturist. 
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Archibald  Henderson,  Middle  Village,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  Savoy 
cabbage.    Btjist's  Kitchen  Gardner. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  carrots  for  the 
table.    N.  T.  Far.  and  Mec. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  If.  J.,  for  the  best  parsnips  for  the 
table.    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Archibald  Henderson,  Middle  Village,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  pars- 
nips for  cattle.    Trans.  N.  T.  State  Ag.  Soc. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  white  solid  celery. 
Farmer's  Library. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  second  best  white  solid 
celery.    Buist's  Kitchen  Gardner. 

R.  K.  Delafleld,  Staten  Island  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  egg  plants 
Vol.  of  the  Cultivator. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  peck  ef  white 
onions.    Bridgeman's  Gardener's  Assistant. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  peok  of  yellow 
onions.    Farmer's  Dictionary. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  peck  of  red  onions. 
Allen's  Farm  Book. 

M.  R.  McGariety,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  peck  of 
seedling  potatoes.    Farmer's  Library. 

J.  P.  Giraud,  Jr.,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  a  splendid  display  of  seed- 
ling potatoes.    Farmer's  Library. 

S.  H.  Gray,  Staten  Island,  for  the  best  peck  of  potatoes  for  the 
table.     Farmer's  Dictionary. 

Richard  Vermilyea,  1  West  Washington  Market,  for  a  sample 
of  superior  sweet  potatoes.    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Archibald  Henderson,  Middle  Village,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  half 
peck  of  tomatoes.    Farmers'  Dictionary. 

George  Witherspoon,  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  for  the  second  best 
half  peck  of  tomatoes.    Buist's  Kitchen  Gardener. 

J.  P.  Giraud,  Jr.,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  a  superb  display  of  toma- 
toes.   Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

John  Tonnele,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  an  extra  large  watermelon  of 
very  fine  quality.    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

R.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  three  cheese  pumpkins. 
Farmers'  Dictionary. 
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Peter  F.  Suydam»  Bush  wick,  L.  I.,  for  3  superior  cheese 
pumpkins.    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

M.  C.  Crane,  Governor's  Island,  for  the  best  and  largest  pump- 
kins.   Blake's  Parmer's  Every  Day  Book. 

R.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  three  vegetable  marrow 
squashes.    Blake's  Farmer's  Every  Day  Book. 

Samuel  Hal  den,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  3  crooked 
neck  squashes.    Amer.  Agriculturist. 

E.  R.  Codwise,  Somerset  Co.  N.  J.,  for  the  best  and  largest 
squash.     Blake's  Farmer's  Every  Day  Book. 

Smith  Ely,  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  for  an  extra  large  yellow 
crooked  neck  squash.    Bridgeman's  Kitchen  Gardener. 

James  McFarlane,  English  Neighborhood,  N.  J.,  for  three  extra 
large  Valparaiso  squashes. 

John  Bergen,  Jr.,  Gowanus,  L.  I.,  for  two  extra  large  Lima 
squashes.    Farmers'  Dictionary. 

Wm.  Chapel  1,  Chester,  Conn.,  for  a  superior  Valparaiso  squash. 
Trans.  Amer.  Ins. 

J.  P.  Giraud,  Jr.,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  a  fine  display  of  pumpkin 
squashes.     Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  roots  of  salsify. 
Buist's  Kitchen  Gardener. 

C.  Williams,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  for  extra  large  garlic.  Buist's 
Kitchen  Gardener. 

George  Witherspoon,  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  for  a  fine  sample  of 
green  peas.    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Mrs.  D.  Dayton,  Brooklyn,  L.  L,  for  extra  fine  peppers.  Buisi's 
Kitchen  Gardener. 

John  Tonnele,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  superior  globe  artichokes. 
Buist's  Kitchen  Gardener. 

P.  S.  Rensselaer,  Clinton  Point,  N.  Y.,  for  fine  Lima  beans. 
Bridgeman's  Kitchen  Gardener. 

Archibald  Henderson,  Middle  Village,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  drum 
head  cabbage.    Buel's  Farmer's  Companion. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Richard  Hawkins,  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.,  for  a  jar  of  burr  pickles. 
Diploma. 

Calvin  Barker,  Factoryville,  8.  I.,  for  a  basket  of  superior 
peanut  plants.    Diploma. 
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John  S.  Whitlock,  Middletown  Point,  N.  J.,  for  a  sample  of 
very  fine  black  monthly  raspberries.    Diploma. 

Isaac  Reckow,  142  Liberty-st.,  for  ajar  of  fine  brandy  peaches. 
Diploma. 

J.  J.  Walters,  New  Haven,  Conn,*  for  a  superior  plant  syringe 
of  American  man  ufact ure .    Diplomat. 

John  Banker,  Sand  Hill,  N.  J.,  for  a  basket  of  extra  fine 
barberries.    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Benson,  Brooklyn,  for  a  beautiful  specimen  of  galva- 
nized fruit.    Diploma. 

W.  Simmons,  East  New- York,  L.  I.,  for  extra  large  gooseberries 
in  spirits.    Diploma. 

James  McGuinniss,  Staten  Island,  for  the  best  preserved  goose- 
berries.   Diploma. 

A.  W.  Daby,  61  Elizabeth-street,  for  a  fine,  display  of  mustard 
from  American  seed.    Diploma. 

Miss  Eleanor  Radmond,  Jamesburgh,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  brandy 
peaches.    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Wm.  Barnes,  Rutland,  Vt,  for  the  best  maple  sugar.  Farmers' 
Dictionary. 

j.  .  Eli  R.  Dix,  Vernon,  Oneida  Co.,  N,  Y.,  for  a  sample  of  superior 
maple  sugar.    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Arza  Gilmore,  Wayne,  Me.,  for  the  best  honey  in  the  comb. 
Miner's  Bee  Manual. 

George  D.  Lathrop,  Hal  low  ell,  Me.,  for  a  sample  of  fine  honey. 
Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Hugh  Wardle,  S.  I.,  for  extra  fine  sauces.    Diploma. 

Arza  Gilmore,  V  ayne,  Me.,  for  the  best  apiary  or  bee  hive. 
Silver  Medal. 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS. 

North  &  Denio,  Fly  Creek,  Otsego  Co.,N.  Y.,Townsend,  Clark 
&  Co.,  agents,  60  Broad-street,  for  the  best  manure  and  hay  forks. 
Silver  medal. 

J.  R.  Schoonmaker,  Middletown,  Orange  Co.,  J.  O.  Batten, 
agent,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second  best  manure  and  hay  forks.   Diploma. 

Stephen  Keys  &  Co.,  Norfolk,  Conn.,  H.  P.  Pettibone,  agent, 
19  Platt-st.,  for  planter's  hoes.    Silver  medal. 

Chapman  Warner,  Louisville,  Ky . ,  for  the  best  churn.   Diploma. 
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Buggies,  Nourse  &  Mason,  Boston,  Mass.,  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co., 
agents,  189  Water-st.,  for  the  second  best  churn.    Diploma. 

Buggies,  Nourse  &  Mason,  Boston,  Mass.,  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co., 
agents,  189  Water-st.,  for  the  best  vegetable  cutter.    Diploma. 

J.  P.  Groshen,  Yonkers,  N.  T.,  for  a  corn  planter.    Diploma. 

C.  H.  McCormick,  Chicago,  111.,  for  a  Virginia  grain  reaper ;  (a 
gold  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma: 

I.  T.  Grant  &  Co.,  Junction,  N.  Y.,  for  a  patent  fanning  mill. 
Silver  medal. 

B.  D.  Sanders,  Hollidays  Cove,  Va.,  for  a  grain  cleaning  ma- 
chine.   Silver  medal. 

Wm.  Hovey,  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  a  hay  and  straw  cutter. 
Diploma. 

Buggies,  Nourse  &  Mason,  Boston,  Mass.,  A.  B.  Allen,  agent, 
189  Water-st.,  N.  Y.,  for  a  hay  and  straw  cutter.    Diploma. 

Beuben  Daniels,  Woodstock,  Vt,  for  self-sharpening  straw 
cutter.    Diploma. 

Joseph  Sweet,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  for  a  road  or  excavating 
scraper.    Diploma. 

Winsted  Manufacturing  company,  Winchester,  Conn.,  Boyd  & 
Ripley,  agents,  18  Piatt  St.,  for  cradles  and  scythes.    Diploma. 

Draper,  Brown  &  Chapsey,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Logan  &  Vail,  agents, 
13  Cliff  st.,  for  a  scythe  and  sneath.     Diploma. 

H.  L.  Emery  &  Co.,  Albany,  for  the  best  seed  sower.   Diploma. 

Special  Premiums. 

John  Mayher  &  Co.,  197  Water  street,  for  the  largest  collection 
of  agricultural  implements,  embracing  about  300  different  varie- 
ties.   Gold  medal. 

A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  Water  street,  for  a  large  and  choice 
collection  of  agricultural  implements,  embracing  almost  every 
thing  new  and  useful.     Gold  medal. 

TESTING   OF   PLOUGHS. 

John  Moore,  191  Front  street,  for  the  best  plough,  combining 
the  greatest  number  of  requisites  to  plough  a  furrow  1 6  inches 
wide,  8  inches  deep.     Silver  cup,  $8. 

Benjamin  Meyer,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  second  best  do.  Silver 
medal. 
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John  Moore,  191  Front  st.,  for  the  best  plough  combining  the 
greatest  number  of  requisites  to  plough  a  furrow  12  inches  wide 
and  6  inches  deep.    Silver  cup,  $8. 

John  Mayher  &  Co.,  197  Water  street,  for  the  second  best  do. 
Silver  medal. 

PLOUGHING   MATCH. 

Thomas  Conay,  Greenburg,  Westchester  Co., for  the  best  plough- 
ing.   Silver  cup,  $8. 

Asa  B.  Munn,  Orange,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  for  the  second  best 
ploughing.    Silver  medal. 

Ira  Peck,  Orange,  Essex  Ce.,  N.  J.,  for  the  third  best  ploughing. 
Diploma. 

SPADING. 

Archibald  Henderson,  Middle  Village,  L.  Island,  for  the  best 
spading.    Silver  cup,  $8. 
Edward  Griffiths,  for  the  second  best  spading.     Silver  Medal. 
Joseph  Mulley,  for  the  third  best  spading.    Diploma. 
Edward  Peacock,  for  spading.     Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

ARCHITECTURAL    AND   MECHANICAL   DRAWING. 

F.  A.  Peterson,  363  Broadway,  N.  T.,  for  the  best  specimen  of 
architectural  drawing.    Diploma. 

J.  Robertson,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  specimen  of  mechan- 
ical drawing.     Diploma. 

P.  R.  Mil  gar  ten,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  machine  drawing.  Diploma. 

BATHS. 

John  Locke,  47  Ann  street,  N.  Y.,  for  shower  baths,  with 
douches,  &c.    Diploma. 

Barclay  §  Dennison,  109  9th  Avenue,  for  superior  shower  bath 
fixtures.    Diploma. 

Albert  &  Mack,  92  Catharine-street,  for  a  bath  tub,  with  heat- 
er attached,  combining  economy  and  utility.    Diploma. 

Smith,  Torrey  &  Co.,  50  Maiden  Lane,  for  a  zinc  hip  bath. 
Diploma. 
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BELLS. 

Andrew  Meneely,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  George  H.  Swords,  agent,  116 
Broadway,  N.  Y.,  for  a  peal  of  9  bells.    Gold  medal. 
Edward  A,  Tudor,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  a  bell.    Diploma. 

BOATS. 

Iron. 

Mott&Ayrts,  Chelsea  Iron  Works,  26th-street  and  North 
River,  N.  Y.,  for  superior  iron  boats.    Gold  medal. 

Wood. 

George  W.  James,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  boat  "  Jenny 
Lind."    Silver  medal. 

George  C.  Newman,  246  SYont  street,  for  an  excellent  boat 

"  Independence."    Diploma. 

BOOK-BlKDim. 

Kotch  &  Co.,  l60  William-street,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  specimen 
of  book-binding.  (Silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.) 
Diploma. 

Baker  &  Duyckinck,  158  Pearl-street,  for  the  best  ordinary 
blank  books.    Silver  medal. 

John  P.  Burnton,  1  Platt-street,  for  specimens  of  blank  bind- 
ing.   Silver  medal, 

Charles  Starr,  115  Nassau-street,  for  a  machine  for  stamping 
backs  of  books.    Gold  medal. 

R.  C.  Boot  &  Anthony,  7  Naraau-street,  for  blank  account 
books.    Diploma. 

Minors'  Work. 

Thomas  J.  Hogan,  41  Fulton-street,  for  a  specimen  of  book- 
binding.   $5  and  a  certificate. 

gents'  boots  and  shoes. 

George  R.  Townsley,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  the  best  patent 
leather  and  double  soled  boots.    Silver  medal. 

Young  &  Server,  520  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  excellent 
patent  leather  boots.    Diploma. 
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George  Hammann,  418  Broadway,  for  excellent  double  soled 
boots.    Diploma. 

John  L.  Watkins,  114  Fulton  street,  for  the  best  California 
boots.    Diploma. 

George  Darling,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  Stout  &  Ward  agents,  249 
Pearl-street,  for  excellent  California  boots.    Diploma. 

Peter  Dorn,  Philadelphia,  for  patent  overshoes.    Silver  medal. 

-• 

J.  T.  Einken  &  Co.,  207  Cherry-street,  for  hair  insoles.  Di- 
ploma. 

John  R.  Pitkin  &  others,  68  Broadway,  for  pegged  shoes  man- 
*  ufactured  by  combination  of  labor  and  machinery.  Silver 
medal. 

LADIE8*    BOOTS    AWD   SHOES. 

Benjamin  Shaw,  73  Canal-street,  for  the  best  ladies'  boots  and 
shoes.    Silver  medal. 

Young  &  Server,  520  Broadway,  Albany,  for  excellent  speci- 
mens of  ladies  boots  and  shoes.    Diploma. 

BRIDGES. 

Lownan  Gay,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  an  iron  bridge.    Diploma. 

Wm.  H.  Allen,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  for  a  self-supporting  arch  trass 
bridge.    Diploma. 

Jacob  S.  Lansing,  Canistota,  N.  Y.,  for  a  wooden  bridge.  Di- 
ploma. 

« 

BRITTANNIA  AND  ALBATTA  WABE,  &C. 

John  H.  Whitlock,  Troy,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best 
cast  and  turned  Brittannia  ware.    Silver  medal.* 

Endicott  &  Sumner,  106  Elm-street,  for  excellent  Brittannia 
ware.    Diploma. 

Allcock  &  Allen,  341  Broadway,  for  elegant  tea  sets,  &c.,  pla- 
ted on  Albatta  ware.    Gold  medal. 

Filley  &  Mead,  Philadelphia,  for  nickel  silver  ware.  Silver 
medal. 

BRUSHES. 

Porter  &  Fair  child,  289  Hudson-street,  for  superior  brushes. 
Silver  medal. 
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Steele  &  Co.,  305  Pearl-street,  and  53  Nassau-street,  for  the 
best  specimen  of  feather  brushes.    Silver  medal. 

Combs,  Lewis  &  Co.,  115  6th  Avenue,  for  feather  brushes. 
Diploma. 

CABINET    WARE, 

Mc  Donough  &  Hatomett,  Philadelphia,  for  the  best  soft  bed- 
stead.   Silver  medal. 

W.  B.  &  H.  W.  Douglass,  Newark  N.  J.,  for  gothic  rosewood 
inlaid  table.    Diploma. 

George  J.  Colsey,  90  Leonard-street,  for  the  best  portable  desk. 
Silver  medal. 

G.  W.  Whitmore,  Brooklyn. 

R.  H.  &  I.  G.  Isham,  71  Fulton-street,  for  superior  sand  pa- 
per.   Diploma  to  each. 

Ingersoll  &  Halsey,  71  Bowery,  for  the  best  fancy  chairs. 
Diploma. 

Charles  Gumbert,  79  Grand-street,  for  an  easy  chair,  excellent 
specimen  of  upholstery.    Diploma. 

David  Walker,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  self-rocking  cradles.  Di- 
ploma. 

A.  F.  Schade,  60  Greenwich-street,  for  book-racks.    Diploma. 

Mason  &  Smith,  28  and  30  Attorney-street,  for  rosewood  chairs. 
Diploma. 

Mc  Donough  &  Hammett,  Philadelphia,  for  a  writing  desk. 

Diploma. 
J.  H.  Frazer,  312  Pearl-street,  for  a  mahogany  show  case. 

Diploma. 
N.  P.  Kimball,  47  Beekman-street,  for  kiln-dried  pine  doors, 
ilver  medal. 
John  S.  Meyer,  27th-street ,  for  machine  made  doors.    Diploma. 

Minors'  Work. 

Wm.  H.  Hooper,  51   Greenwich-street,  for  a  ladies'  work- 
box     $5  and  a  Certificate. 
\ 

CAKES,   BISCUIT,   CONFECTIONERY,  &C. 

Nathan  Raynor,  400  Grand-street,  for  the  best  plum  cake. 
Diploma. 
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Benjamin  Witt,  324  Grand-street,  for  excellent  plum  cake. 
Diploma. 

0.  Hitzelberger,  corner  of  18th-8treet  and  8th  Avenue,  for 
the  best  ice  cream.    Diploma. 

Warren  Thayer,  29th-street,  for  very  superior  Boston  crackers. 
Diploma. 

Johnston  &  Tread  well,  116  Beekman~st»et,  for  very  superior 
soda  biscuit.    Diploma. 

*•  H.  Sohoonmaker  &  Co.,  219  Fulton-street,  for  very  superi- 

■ 

or  fancy  biscuit.    Diploma. 

lira.  R.  T.  Lawrence,  11J  Third  Avenue,  for  superior  fancy 
cakes. '    Diploma. 

J.  Govaerts,  376  Pearl-street,  for  very  superior  chocolate.  Di- 
ploma. 

F.  Walter,  116  Orange-street,  Brooklyn,  for  the  best  ornamen- 
tal confectionery.    Diploma. 

A.  Seitz,  137  Reade-street,  for  excellent  ornamental  oonfe* 
tionery.    Diploma: 

James  A.  Quinn,  243,  Bleeker-atreet,  lor  excellent  confection- 
ery.   Diploma. 

CARPETING    AND   OIL   CLOTHS. 

Bigalow  Carpet  Co.,  Clinton,  Mass.,  H.  P.  Fairbanks,  Boston, 
for  the  best  Brussels  carpet.    Gold  medal. 

A.  8.  Higgins  &  Co.,  62  Broad-street,  for  the  beet  Brussels  and 
velvet  tapestry  carpets  >   Gold  medal. 

▲.  &  £.  S.  Higgins  &  Co.,  62  Broad-street,  for  the  best  3 
ply  carpet.    Silver  medal. 

A.  &  E.  S.  Higgins  &  Co.,  62  Broad-street,  for  the  beat  rug. 
Silver  medal. 

*L  Davis  &  Cb.,84  William-street,  for  the  best  table  oil  cloth. 
Silver  medal. 

CARRIAGES,  SLEIGHS,  AND  AXLES. 

C.  Beardsley,  32  Canal-street,  for  the  best  top  wagon.  Silver 
medal.  * 

James  Flynn,  3d  Avenue  and  49th-street,  for  an  excellent  top 
wagon.    Diploma. 

James  Flynn,  3d  Avenue  and  49th-street,  for  the  best  wagon 
without  top.    Silver  medal. 
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James  B.  Oliver,  Brooklyn,  for  an  excellent  wagon  without 
top.    Diploma. 

J.  0.  Thornton,  Columbia,  S.  0.,  for  a  buggy  wagon.  $}*€* 
medal. 

J.  6.  Ostram,  Rhinebeck,  Wood  &  Tomlinson,  agents,  410 
Broadway,  for  a  superior  sleigh.    Silver  medal. 

Benjamin  Benson,  Smyrna,  Delaware,  fcr  a  tilting  or  du^pypii^ 
wagon.    Silver  medal. 

Joseph  Hyde,  Troy,  N.  T.,  for  an  improved  hollow  iron  w^gpn. 
Silver  medal. 

James  Patterson,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  T.,  for  an  iron  W4gpty> 
Silver  medal.  * 

William  Sayre,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  child's  carriage. 
Silver  medal. 

J.  K.  Taylor,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  the  best  patent  axle.  Sil- 
ver medaj. 

E.  S.  Scripture,  Greenpoint,  L.  I.,  for  a  superior  patent  axle 
and  coupling.    Silver  medal. 

A.  E.  Smith,  93  Maiden  I<ane,  for  the  best  mode  of  connecting 
hubs  to  axles.  (Silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)  Di- 
ploma. 

Patterson  &  Horseman,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a  superior  set  of  eat- 
riage  springs.    Diploma. 

E.  T.  Sprout,  Hughesville,  Penn.,  for  4  wheeled  c&rtlfcg* 
springs.    Diploma. 

Ambrose  Tower,  Greenpoint,  L.  I.,  for  Scripture's  patent  car- 
riage wheels.    Diploma. 

Downs  &  Whitlock,  Birmingham,  Cotm.,  fbf  good  spedtoeifr  of 
stump  joints. '  Diploma. 

John  L.  Allen,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  an  improvement  to  Ite- 
rating and  lowering  carriage  tops.    Sfivtor  medal. 

Goff  &  Day,  Brooklyn, for  a  Chinese  tea  can.    Diploma. 

CAftVIHG  AND   GILDING. 

Henry  Gritten,  376  Broadway,  for  the  best  carved  and  gilded 
frame.    Silver  medal. 

Henry  Stidolph,  331  6th  Avenuti,  to  a  line  specimen  dt  imi- 
tation fire  gilding.    Diploma. 
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castings. 
Leroux  &  Villot,  83  Duane-street,  for  the  best  eastings.    Silver 

medal. 

» 

J.  Moore,  3  Dutch-street,  for  excellent  castings.    Diploma. 

CLOCKS    AND   WATCHES. 

Charles  E.  Jaoot,  119  Fulton-street,  for  an  improved  duplex 
escapement.    Gold  medal. 

Frederick  Kiddle,  88  Fulton-street,  for  an  improved  eight- 
day  watch.    Silver  medal. 

A.  D.  Crane,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  an  astronomical  year  oloek. 
Silver  medal. 

S.  B.  Jerome,  New  Haven,  for  an  eight-day  dock.    Diploma. 
'  Frederick  Kiddle,  for  the  workmanship  on  duplex  escape- 
ment clock.    Silver  medal. 

CLOTHING. 

Croney  &  Lent,  720  Broadway,  for  the  best  specimen  of  men's 
clothing.    Silver  medal. 

Booth  &  Foster,  27  Courtlandt-street,  for  excellent  specimens 
of  men's  clothing.    Diploma. 

Ellis  &  Iselton,  439  Broadway,  for  the  best  specimen  of  chil- 
dren's clothing.    Silver  Medal. 

E.  J.  Olssen,  74  Bowery,  for  excellent  specimens  of  children's 
clothing.    Diploma. 

Waterbury  Button  Co.,  Waterbury,Conn.,D.  M.  Knight  &  Co., 
agents,  53  Cedar-street,  for  the  best  specimens  of  gilt  buttons. 
Silver  medal. 

Abbott  &  Wardwell,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  J. 
Chamberlain,  59  Liberty-street,  agent,  for  excellent  specimens  of 
gilt  buttons.    Diploma.  / 

A.  &  G.  A.  Arnoux,  303  Broadway,  for  waistcoats  of  superior 
workmanship  and  fit    Diploma. 

John  T.  Goldsmith,  76  Nassau-street,  for  a  seamless  patelot. 
Diploma. 

OOMBS   AND  MOROCCO   GOODS. 

Bates  &  Jordan,  Boston,  Mass.,  Thomas  A.  Gray,  agent,  for  the 
best  shell  combs.    Silver  medal. 
W.  Partly,  85  Leonard-street,  for  excellent  shell  combs.    Dip- 
A.  &  J.  Saunders,  147  Broadway,  for  razor  strops.    Diploma. 
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John  Fenn,  45  Ann-street,  for  ivory  tablets  and  fine  combs. 
Diploma. 

coopers'  work. 
L.  A.  Huiriston,  Cheshire,  Conn.,  for  kegs  and  firkins.    Dip. 
James  H.  Costar,  67  Franklin-street,  for  cedar  pail.    Diploma. 
E.  Hopkins,  1 53  Third-street,  for  a  neat  butter  keg!    Diploma. 

9    Mno/Ps  Work. 
Thomas  Murray,  3B  Old  Slip,  for  the  best  barrel.     $5  and  a 
certificate. 

A.  C.  Coquillett,  130  Broad-street,  for  an  excellent  barrel.  |3 
and  a  certificate. 

John  Van  Cott,  214$  Broome-street,  for  a  keg  considered  cred- 
itable for  his  skill  and  ingenuity.    $3  and  a  certificate. 
Edward  C.  Hagerty,  130  Broad-street,  for  a  keg.    Diploma. 

OOTTOH. 

J.V .  Jones,  Alabama,  6a.,  for  a  bale  of  superior  silk  cotton.   Dip. 

COTTON    GOODS. 

B.  S.  Walcott,  New-York  Mills,  Charles  Carville,  agent,  17 
Broad-street,  for  the  best  bleached  shirtings.    Gold  medal. 

Wamsutta  Mills,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Willard  4  Wood,  agents, 
40  and  42  Broad-street,  for  bleached  cotton  goods.   Silver  medal. 

Pocasset  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  McCurdy,  Aldrich  &  Spencer, 
agents,  30  Broad-street,  for  the  best  heavy  sheetings.     Diploma. 

Williamsville  Manufacturing  Co.,R.  I.,Nesmith  &  Co.,  agents, 
for  the  best  brown  shirtings.    Silver  medal. 

Lonsdale  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Lawrence,  Trimble  k  Co., 
agents,  35  Broad-street,  for  the  best  twilled  silesias  and  black 
umbrella  cloth.    Silver  medal. 

Hope  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Lawrence,  Trimble  &  Co.,  agents, 
35  Broad-street,  for  the  best  plain  silesias.    Silver  medal. 

Glasgow  Manufacturing  Co.,  South  Hadfey  Palls,  Mass.,  At- 
water,  Knapp  &  Woodruff,  agents,  43  and  45  Broad-street,  for  the 
tyftt  ginghams  and  galla  plaid  lindseys.    Silver  medal. 

J.  D.  McEwing,  157  West  15th-street,  for  buckrams,  crown 
ltadaeys  and  book  muslins.    Diploma. 

A.  W.  Sprague,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Hoyt  &  Tillinghast,  agents, 
11  Broadway,  for  the  best  madder  prints.    Gold  medal. 
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Marqueston  &  Co.,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  Garner  &  Co^  agents, 
33  Pine-street,  for  damask  and  furniture  chintz  prints.  Gold 
medal. 

American  Print  Works,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  McCurdy,  Aldrich  & 
Spencfcr,  agents,  30  Broad-street,  for  pointed  calicoes.    Diploma. 

B.  Marshall,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Charles  Carville,  agent,  17Broad-st., 
for  chambrays,  beautiful  colors  and  superior  fabric.     Silver  med. 

B.  8.  Walcott,  New-York  Mills,  Stanton,  Barnes  &  Haiuiiton, 
agents,  for  cottonades.    Diploma. 

B.  Garsed  &  Brothers,  Frankfort,  Penn.,  Seals,  Bush  &  Co., 
agents,  for  bed  tick.    Silver  medal. 

Brownley  &  Sniffen,  18  Pine-street,  for  the  best  black  wadding. 
Diploma. 

George  Blackburn  &  Co,,  Boston,  Mass.,  W.  C.  Langley  &  Co., 
agents,  26  Broad-street,  for  the  best  cotton  duck.    Silver  medal. 

James  Maull,  Philadelphia,  for  excellent  cotton  duck.  Diploma. 

H.  H.  Stephens,  Webster,  Mass.,  Dale  k  Wright,  agents,  24 
Broad-street,  for  linen  diaper  and  crash.    Gold  medal. 

Sagamore  Co.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  for  superior  6  cord  spool 
cotton.    Gold  medal. 

Thomas  H.  Fisher,  Lansingburgh,  #.  Y.,  Nesmith  &  Co.,  agents, 
for  patent  linen  thread.    Gold  medal. 

A  Wortendyke,  Newtown,  near  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  superior 
chandlers'  wick.    Diploma. 

H.  Guerrier,  18  Dey-street,  for  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  restoring 
Canton  crape  shawls  from  a  damaged  state.    Diploma. 

GffTLERY. 

Watervflle  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waterbtiry,  Conn.,  F.  6. 
Wheeler,  7  Gold-street,  agent,  for  the  best  pen  and  pocket  cutieiy . 
Odd  medal. 

John  Wild,  Jr.,  160  Division-street,  for  excellent  pen  and 
potfket  cutlery.    Silver  Medal. 

Itamton,  Goodnow&Co^Shelburne  Falls,  Massachusetts,  ware- 
house 7  Gold-street,  for  the  best  table  cutlery.    Gold  medal. 

Ftstt,  Ropes,  Webb  ft  Co.,  West  Meriden,  Connecticut,  A.  B# 
Moen,  agent,  128  Water-streetcar  excellent  table  cutlery.    Silver 
medal. 

Franklin  Reed,  Mass.,  tor  superior  shoe  knives.    Diploma. 
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John  Rowe,  6  Platt-street,  for  tailors9  shears.    Diploma. 
John  Garside,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  superior  handles  on  table 
cutlery.    Silver  medal. 

DAGUERREOTYPSS . 

M.  A.  &  S.  Root9  363  Broadway,  for  the  best  daguerreotypes. 
Silver  medal. 

J.  Gurney,  189  Broadway, 

Meade  Brothers,  283  Broadway, 

Harrison  &  Holmes,  289  Broadway, 

D.  E.  Gavit,  247  Broadway, 

C.  M.  Cary,  187  Broadway* 

For  excellent  daguerreotypes,  no  difference  being  perceptible 
to  the  Judges.    Silver  medal  to  each. 

Meade  Brothers,  233  Broadway,  for  superior  chemically  color* 
ed  daguerreotypes.    Diploma. 

Minors1   Work. 

Thomas  B.  Atkins,  21 9  Fulton-street,  Brooklyn,  for  daguerreo- 
types.   $5  and  a  certificate. 

BIBB  AND  CHASING. 

William  \f .  Tompson,  169  William-street,  for  the  best  specimen 
of  gilding  stamps.    Silver  medal. 
John  Feely ,  1 5  North  William-street,  for  bookbinders'  orna- 

■ 

ments.    Diploma. 

L.  T.  Boland,  7  Dey-street,  for  the  best  ornamented  crests. 
Silver  medal. 

James  W.  Smith,  102  Reade-street,  for  excellent  ornamented 
crests.    Diploma. 

DENTAL   INSTRUMENTS. 

I 

John  D.  Chevalier,  184  Broadway,  for  the  best  dentist's  lathe. 
Silver  medal. 

R.  6.  Holmes,  261  Washington-street,  Brooklyn,  for  a  dentist's 
grinding,  polishing  and  drilling  apparatus.    Diploma. 

John  D.  Chevalier,  184  Broadway,  for  the  best  dental  instru- 
ments.   Diploma.  ** 
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DENTISTRY. 

Blanding  &  Avery,  Columbia,  S.  C.,for  the  best  workmanship, 
both  in  design  and  finish,  of  mounting  teeth  on  gold  plate.  Gold 
medal. 

Edmund  Barlow,  471  Hudson-street,  for  specimens  of  artificial 
teeth  on  gold  plate.    Diploma. 

DRUGS  AND    CHEMICAL8. 

Charles  Ellis  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  an  extensive  exhi- 
bition of  chemical  preparations.    Silver  medal. 

Kuh  &  Ereischer,  Brooklyn  Chemical  Works,  for  a  variety  of 
adds  and  other  chemicals,  used  in  dyeing  and  printing.  Silver 
medal. 

Tilden  &  Co.,  New -York,  for  pure  medicinal  extracts.  (Silver 
medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

Haskell  &  Merrick,  10  Gold-street,  for  pure  powdered  medi- 
cinal drugs.    Diploma. 

R.  H.  &  J.  6.  Isham,  103  Front-street,  for  a  specimen  of  grind- 
ing drugs.    Diploma. 

Lord,  Lynch  &  Co.,  141  Sullivan-street,  for  the  best  family  * 
compound  washing  soap,  "  Crane's  patent."    Silver  medal. 

EL  L.  Kendall  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  excellent  family 
soap.    Diploma. 

Job  W.  Greene,  11  &  Broadway,  for  chemical  washing  soap. 
Diploma. 

J.  T.  Johnson,  corner  of  8th  Avenue  and  52d-street,  for  chem- 
ical erasive  soap.    Diploma. 

B.  T.  Babbitt,  68  and  70  Washington-street,  for  soap  powder. 
Diploma. 
*  J.  S.  Fraser  &  Co.,  Bostyn,  Massachusetts, 

James  Pyle,  150  Nassau-street,  for  the  best  washing  fluid. 
Diploma  to  each. 

Sylvester  &  Stover,  64  and  66  Barclay-street,  for  excellent 

washing  fluid.    Diploma. 

William  Blake,  84  Pearl-street, 

Campbell  &  Andrews,  Ohio,  for  the  best  specimen  of  mineral 
or  fire  proof  paint.    Silver  medal  to  each. 

Nqg  Jersey  Exploring  and  Mining  Company,  S.  T.  Jones  &  Co.? 
agents,  53  Beayer-street,  for  zinc  paint.    Goldjuedal. 
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Theodore  Schwartz,  14  Jacob-street,  for  Paris  green.     (Gold 
medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

Daniel  Smith  &  Son,  179  Greenwich-street,  for  ravens  black. 
Silver  medal. 

Isaac  Gattman  &  Co.,  Rochester,  New- York,  F.  Leonard, agent, 
128  Fulton-street,  for  an  assortment  of  colors.    Diploma. 

Quarterman  &  Son,  114  John-street,  for  a  dryer  for  paint,  gold 
size,  and  stove  polish.    Diploma. 

G&ddard  &  Co.,  11  Chambers-street,  for  hair  gloss.    Diploma. 

T.  Boettger,  45  Allen-street,  for  bleached  shellac  and  sponge. 
Silver  medal 

John  Dwight  &  Go. ,  New-York  City,  for  soda  ash.  Silver  medal. 

B.  T.  Babbitt,  68  and  70  Washington-street,  for  double  refined 
saleratus.     Silver,  medal. 

George  Jeffries,  145  Maiden  Lane,  for  refined  brimstone.    (Sil- 
ver medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

E.  G.  Barker^  43d-street,  west  of  10th  Avenue,  for  the  best 
friction  matches  without  sulphur.    Diploma. 

Charles  Partridge,  3  Courtlandt-street,  for  excellent  friction 
matches  without  sulphur,  and  segar  lights.    Diploma. 

W.  J.  Wilcox,  Cheshire,  Conn.,  for  water  proof  matches.    Dip. 

George  H.  Bates,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  the  best  sample  of  prus- 
siate  of  potash.    Silver  medal. 

John  Vandeventer,  227  Washington-street,  for  the  best  shoe 
blacking.    Diploma. 

W.  Currey,  "50  Chestnut-street,  Philadelphia,  for  excellent  shoe 
blacking.    Diploma. 

George  R.  Townsley,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  water  proof  black 
ing.    Diploma. 

W.  Currey,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  best  liquid  blacking.  Dip, 

Co  Paveys,  494  Hudson-street,  for  composition  for  preserving 
and  cleaning  harness.    Diploma. 

W.  Burgher  &  Co.,  34  Courtlandt-street,  for  refined  saltpeter. 
Silver  medal. 

Emanuel  Lyon,  420  Broadway,  lor  magnetic  powder  and  pills, 
without  poison,  for  destroying  insects.    Silver  medal. 

A.  Nix,  Macomb's  Dam,  N.  T.,  for  a  fine  specimen  of  bleached 
wax,  and  wax  tapers.    Silver  medal.  ^ 

H.  A.  Cammus,  307  Bowery,  for  aromatic  cachous.    Diploma, 
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Delluc  ft  Co.,  581  Broadway,  for  superior  flavoring  extsaets. 
Diploma. 

Aromatic  §oda  Co.,  87  Nassau-afreet,  for  aromatic  soda  and 
eeidlitz  powders.    Diploma. 

Robinson,  Wiggln  fc  Co.,  Boston,  H.  Butler,'  agent,  98  Wall- 
street,  for  the  best  candles.    Silver  medal. 

Pierson  ft  Robertson,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  vanish. 
Silver  medal. 

Isaac  W.  Sitler,  for  varnish  for  covering  iron,  fto.    Diploma. 

Thos.  J.  Husband,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  best  calcined 
magnesia.    Silver  medal. 

Joseph  E.  Hover,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  George  F.  Nesbitt,  agent, 
corner  Wall  and  Water-streets,  for  the  best  writing  ink.  (Silver 
medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

E.  Waters,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  tooth  soap,  black  and  red  writing 
ink,  &c.    Diploma. 

Gibbs  &  Meeser,  Lancaster,  Penn.,  Steele  ft  Co.,  agents,  63 
Nassau-street,  for  neutral  inks.    Diploma. 

Scofleld  &  Hatton,  168  Division-street,  for  the  best  indelible 
marking  ink.    Diploma. 

l*homas  Manson,  20,  8th  Avenue,  for  Jenny  Lind  tooth  paste. 
Diploma. 

Eingsford  ft  Son,  196  Fulton-street,  for  the  best  specimen  of 
pure  starch.    Silver  medal. 

Francis  Ramppen,  Brooklyn,  for  a  specimen  of  pure  starch. 
Diploma. 

William  Ross,  79  Nassau-street,  for  detergent  for  cleaning 
daguerreotype  plates.    Diploma. 

J.  S.  Scofleld,  108  Division-street,  for  crystalized  cream  aad 
orris  tooth  paste.    Diploma. 

Seen  ft  Co.,  79  Canal-street,  for  the  best  furniture  polish.    Dip. 

Shirley  ft  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  excellent  furniture  palish. 
Diploma. 

John  Clancey ,  103  Water-street,  for  the  best  mustard .   Diploma.  • 

J.  W.  Kelley,  34  Beekman-street,  for  lemon  sugar.   Diploma. 

Joseph  Dixon  ft  Co.,  Jersey  City,  for  black  lead  crucibles. 
(Gold  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

Reynolds  ft  Brother,  85  Liberty-st.,  for  safety  fuse.    Diploma. 
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.  E.  Waters,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  hair  dye.    Diploma. 

Toumans  &  Birdsall,  82  Nassau-street,  for  chart  of  agricultural 
chemistry.    Diploma 

Russell  &  Styles,  135  Water-street,  for  a  good  specimen  of  ex- 
tract of  logwood.    Diploma. 

Finn  &  PfafF,  73  Avenue  A.*,  for  vermicelli.    Silver  medal. 

Joseph  Lombard,  350  Sixth-street,  for  maccaroni.  Silver  medal. 

EDGE  TOOLS    &C. 

W.  Stephens  &  Son,  Belleville,  N.  J.,  Q.  De  Witt,  agent,  109 
John-street,  for  paper  maker's  wire.     (Gold  medal  having  bean * 
before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

D.  Simmons  &  Co.,  7  Gold-street, for  elegant  specimens  of  axes? 
hatchets,  &c.    Gold  medal. 

T.  H.  Witherby,  Milbury,  Mass.,  Clark  &  Wilson,  agents,  13  ' 

Cliff-street,  for  splendid  chisels  and  drawing  knives.     Silver 
medal. 

Boys  &  Wilcox,  Berlin,  Conn.,  Logan,  Vail  &  Co.,  agents,  25 
Cliff-street,  for  improved  tinmen's  tools.    Silver  medal. 

Samuel  Bowles,  E.  Smithfield,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  T.,  for  edge 
tools.    Diploma. 

David  Maydole,  Norwich,  N.  T.,  Blevins  &  Mead,  9  Platt-street, 
agents,  for  cast  steel  hammers.    Diploma. 

Providence  Iron  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  spike  nails.   (Silver 
medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 
r  N.  E.  Screw  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  gimletscrews.    Diploma. 

A  Van  Gelder,  19  Platt-street,  for  screw  hooks  and  eyes.   Dip. 

John  W.  Price,  189  Lewis-street,  for  hammered  spikes.    Dip. 

J.  W.  Farr  &  Co.,  339  Fifth-street,  for  superior  planes.  Silver 
medal. 

John.  B.  Wickersham,  61  Lewis-street,  for  wire  railing.  Silver 
medal. 

Willis  Churchill,  Hamden,  Conn.,  Long  &  Davenport,  agents, 
16  Platt-street,  for  beautifully  finished  augers.    Silver  medal. 

Cyrus  Hanford,  256  Cherry-street,  for  edge  tools.    Diploma. 

Bernard  Hughes,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  for  an  improvement  in 

pump  augers .    Diploma. 

Ruggles,  Noturse  &  Mason,  Bostot,  Massachusetts,  Clark  and 
Wilson,  agents,  13  Cliff-street,  for  superior  wrenches.    Diploma. 
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Francis  Woodbridge,  Manchester,  Connecticut,  for  weather 
strips  for  doors.    Diploma. 

Thomas  J.  Wood,  62  Chatham-street,  for  gages,  bevels,  vices, 
and  braces.    Diploma. 

Minors'  Work. 

John  Brennan,  14  Franklin-street,  for  a  brass  shampooing 
sprinkler.    $3  and  a  certificate. 

ENGRAVINGS,  ETC. 

John  Andrews,  Rahway,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  wood  engraving. 
Silver  medal. 

N.  Orr,  1 51  Fulton-street,  for  excellent  wood  engraving.  Di- 
ploma. 

Francis  D>  Avignon,  323  Broadway,  for  the  best  lithographic 
engravings.    Silver  medal. 

N.  Saroni,  117  Fulton-street,  for  excellent  lithographic  engrav- 
ings.   Diploma. 

Major  &  Korff,  93  William-street,  for  a  line  stone  engraving. 
Diploma. 

P.  S.  Duval,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  superior  printing  in  colors. 
Silver  medal. 

0.  B.  Bidwell,  120  Nassau-street,  tor  a  map  of  China.  Diplo- 
ma. 

Hamilton  k  Co.,  for  superior  card  printing.    Diploma. 

Minors9  Work. 

William  H.  Van  Ingen,  69  Nassau-street,  for  wood  engraving. 
$5  and  a  certificate. 

Tames  Landgredge,  1 1 .  Bethune- street,  for  wood  engravings. 
$5  and  a  certificate. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Langenheim  &  Co.,  247  Broadway,  for  the  best  Talbotypes. 
Silver  medal. 

Bertha  Wehnert  Von  Beekmann  &  Brothers,  62  White-street, 

for  excellent  photographic  portraits.    Diploma. 

Frederick  Casali,  65  Fj^nklin-street,  for  the  best  cameos. 
Silver  medal. 
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Philbert  Borrel,  23^  Broadway,  for  excellent  cameos.  Di- 
ploma. 

Sence  &Flagella,813  Broadway, for  a  beautiful  marble  mantle 
and  pierre  carton  ornaments.    Gold  medal. 

J.  W.  Dufrene,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  fcomposition  marble 

mantels.    Gold  medal. 

Louis  Bail,  421  6th  Avenue,  for  drawing  and  modelling  in 
plaster.    Silver  medal. 

A.  P.  Moriarty,  18th-street,  for  the  painting  on  Alert  Hose 
Company,  No.  41.    Diploma. 

Mrs.  Jane  £.  Hart,  251  Broadway,  for  colored  engravings. 
Diploma. 

F.  Philip,  1  Bridge-street,  for  the  best  crayon  drawing.  Di- 
ploma. 

William  Morgan,  105  Bleecker-street,  for  a  crayon  drawing. 
Diploma.  #  ' 

Miss  F.  A.  Wilcox,  Albany,  New-Tork,  for  an  oil  painting. 
Diploma. 

William  John  Burtqp,  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  for  a  painting,  "the 
Rocky  Glen."    Diploma. 

J.  H.  Cappl,  61  Water-street,  Brooklyn,  for  a  drawing,  "Dis- 
ordered table."    Silver  medal. 

G.  B.  Bouton,  73  Avenue  A,  for  a  statue  in  wood.  Silver 
medal. 

H.  Brunswick,  145  Hester-street,  for  figures  in  wax.  Silver 
medal. 

Minors?   Work. 

Charles  Owen,  203  Henry-street,  for  the  best  crayon  drawings. 
$5  and  a  certificate. 

£.  F.  Gantj  138  East  Broadway,  for  an  excellent  crayon  draw- 
ing.   $5  and  a  certificate. 

Waldo  Abbott,  43  Lafayette  Place,  for  paintings.  $5  and  a 
certificate. 

FIRE   ARMS. 

Samuel  Colt,  204  Broadway,  for  the  best  revolving  pistols. 
Gold  medal. 
Massachusetts  Arms  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  William 
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H.  Smith  &  Co.,  agents,  4  Maiden  Lane,  for  excellent  revolving 
pistols.    Silver  medal. 

S.  B.  Amory,  Goshen,  New-York,  Wolfe  &  Gillespie,  agents, 
193  Pearl-street,  for  the  best  rifle.    Gold  medal. 

D.  Fish,  354  Pearl-street,  for  an  excellent  rifle.    Silver  medal. 

Crittenden  &  Tibbetts,  Coventry,  Connecticut,  R.  D.  Solace, 
agent,  19  Courtland-street,  for  percussion  caps.  '  Silver  medal. 

Isaac  Hall,  19  Front-street,  for  cannon  carriages.    Diploma. 

•  FIRE  WORKS. 

J.  W.  Hadfield,  Williamsburg,  L.  I., for  the  best  display  of  fire 
works.    $50. 

J.  G.  &  I.  Edge,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  an  excellent  display  of 
fire  works.    $30. 

Henry  Eyre,  Jersey  City,  for  a  c|$play  of  fire  works.    $20. 

FISHING   TACKLE. 

J.  &  J.  C.  Conroy,  52  Fulton-street,  for  the  best  fishing  tackle, 
rods,  reels,  etc.    Silver  medal. 

Thomas  Finegan,26  Madison-street,  for  the  best  artificial  flies. 
Silver  medal. 

i 

GLASS,   CHINA    AND   TERRA    COTTA  WARE. 

Brooklyn  Flint  Glass  Company,  30  South  William-street,  New 
York,  for  the  best  specimens  <af  cut,  plain  and  colored  glass. 
Gold  medal. 

Berger  and  Walter,  92  John-street,  for  excellent  specimens  of 
cut,  plain  and  colored  glass,    Silver  medal. 

William  Oppitz,  136  Nassau-street^  for  the  best  specimen  of 
engraving  on  glass.    Gold  medal. 

Woram  &  Haughwout,  561  Broadway,  for  painting  on  china. 
Gold  medal. 

Albany  Glass  Manufactory,  Albany,  for  glass  water  pipes. 
Diploma. 

New  England  Glass  Co.,  for  a  glass  vase.    Diploma. 

Alexander  Young,  41st-street,  between  Second  and  Third 
Avenue,  for  terra  cotta  ware.    Gold  medal. 
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WINDOW    GLASS. 

Clyde  Glass  Works,  Kennedy  &  Hill,  211  Greenwich -street, 
for  window  glass  of  superior  surface,  color,  and  uncommon 
thickness.    Silver  medal. 

GOLD   PENS. 

Spencer,  Rendell  &  Dixon,  2  Maiden  Lane,  for  superior  gold 
pens.    Gold  medal. 

GOTTA    PERCHA. 

Hudson  Manufacturing  Co.,  181  Broadway,  T.  T.  Armstrong, 
agent,  for  gutta  percha  pipe.    Gold  medal. 

HATS,   CAPS,   AND   MANUFACTURED    FURS. 

John  N.  Genin,  214  Broadway,  for  the  best  moleskin  hat. .  Sil- 
ver medal. 

James  Hanford,  140  Grand-street,  Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  for 
an  excellent  moleskin  hat.    Diploma. 

C.  Knox,  128  Fulton-street,  for  the  best  children's  fancy  hats. 
Silver  medal. 

John  N.  Genin,  for  excellent  children's  fancy  hats.    Diploma. 

John  N.  Genin,  for  the  best  fancy  furs  and  sleigh  robes.  Gold 
medal. 

Francis  Landry,  667  Broadway,  for  excellent  fancy  furs  and 
sleigh  robes.    Silver  medal. 

William  Mosher,  43  Maiden  Lane,  for  fancy  furs  and  sleigh 
robes.    Diploma. 

Miss  Leggett,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  down  muff  and 
tjjppet.    Silver  medal. 

STRAW   HATS,  ETC. 

R.  H.  Richardson,  Mass.,  for  the  best   bonnet.    Silver  medal. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Hills,  Franklin  Mass.,  for  an  excellent  straw  bon- 
net.    Diploma. 

C.  Richardson,  Mass.,  for  the  best  straw  braid.    Diploma. 

David  Thayer,  Franklin,  Mass.,  for  the  best  exhibition  of  bon- 
nets.   Diploma. 

James  Mill  ward,  31st-street,  near  the  8th  Avenue,  for  the  in- 
vention and  continued  improvement  of  the  pamela  bonnet.  Di- 
ploma. 
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HEMP   AND  FLAX. 

John  J.  Hunter,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  Mc  Gregor  &  Morris, 
agents,  10  Broadway,  for  American  dressed  hemp.    Silver  medal. 

Newbold  &  Cruft,  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  an  excellent  specimen  of 
hemp.     Diploma. 

John  Galbraith,  Wisconsin,  A.  Woodhull  agent,  87  South- 
street,  for  superior  flax  (samples  of  96  acres.)    Gold  medal. 

Averill  &  Co.,  47  South-street,  for  a  sample  of  American  un- 
dressed hemp.    Diploma. 

IMITATIONS  OF  WOOD    AND  MARBLE. 

Henry  Smith,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  imitation  of  wood. 
Silver  medal. 

H.  G6ulet,  66  John-street,  for  the  best  imitation  of  marble. 
Silver  medal. 

James  Stackpole,  44  West  14th-street,  for  specimens  of  trans- 
ferring on  wood.    Diploma. 

INDIA   BUBBEE   GOODS. 

Union  India  Rubber  Co.,  19  Nassau-street,  for  the  best  display 
of  India  rubber  goods.    Gold  medal. 

Hayward  Rubber  Co.,  Colchester,  Conn.,  Lovitt  &  Southwick 
agents,  259  Pearl-street,  for  the  best  India  rubber  shoes,  (con- 
sidered a  remarkable  improvement  on  former  years.)  Silver  medal. 

W.  Ward,  159  Broadway,  for  the  best  display  of  India  rubber 
toys,  and  fancy  articles     Diploma. 

Edward  F.  Woodward,  1 50  Broadway,  for  India  rubber  fancy 
elastics  and  comforters.    Diploma. 

D.  Hodgman,  27  Maiden  Lane,  for  an  India  rubber  air  bed. 
Diploma. 

Wm.  Haigh,  N.  T.,for  a  life  preserving  dress.    Silver  medal. 

IVORY     TURNING. 

F.  Grote,  78  Fulton-street,  for  the  best  ivory  turning  and 
carving.    Silver  medal. 

F.  G.  Ford,  90  Fulton-street,  for  excellent  ivory  turning  and 
carving.    Diploma. 
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LAMPS  AND     CHANDELIERS. 

Allcock  &  Allen,  341  Broadway,  for  the  best  lamps,  chande- 
liers and  girandoles.    Gold  medal. 

Archer  &  Warner,  Philadelphia,  for  excellent  lamps,  chande- 
liers, and  girandoles.    Silver  medal. 

Archer  &  Warner,  Philadelphia,  for  design  and  workmanship 
of  chandelier.    Gold  medal. 

C.  Molineux,  132  William-street,  for  Brittannia  metal  lamps. 
Diploma. 

Endicott  &  Sumner,  106  Elm-street,  for  Brittannia  lamps.  Di- 
ploma. 

LEATHER. 

W.  G.  Broad  well,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  superior  sheep  and  lamb 
*kins.    Silver  medal. 

James  Gauthers,  266  Second-street,  for  superior  American 
bark  tanned  sheep  skins.    Diploma. 

J.  F.  Walker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  piano  leather.    Diploma. 

Adam  Smith  &  Son,  50  Ferry-street,  for  turkey  colored  moroc- 
co, for  bookbinders,  of  superior  workmanship.    Silver  medal. 

J.  K.  Gamble  &  Brother,  Phila.,  for  superior  morocco.  Silver 
medal. 

John  H.  Bowie  &  Co.,  30  Ferry-street,  for  best  leather  hose  and 
fire  buckets.    (Gold  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)     Dip. 

Minors9   Work. 
James  Br  it  ton,  266  Second-street,  for  black  harness  leather. 
$10  and  a  certificate. 

BANK   LOCKS. 

Lewis  Jennings,  45  Gold-street,  for  the  best  bank  lock.  Gold 
medal. 

Lewis  Lillie,  Troy,  N.  T.,  for  an  excellent  bank  lock.  Silver 
medal. 

T.  P.  Murphy,  47  Ann-street,  for  the  best  workmanship  on 
bank  lock.    Silver  medal. 

LOCKS,   DOOR   SPRINGS   AND   HINGES. 

Lewis  Jennings,  45  Gold-street,  for  out-side  door  locks,  store 
door  locks,  night  latches,  and  pad  and  trunk  locks.    Gold  medal. 

N.  E.  Butt  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  N.  P.  Pettibone  agent,  19 
Platt-street,  for  the  best  cast  butt  hinges.    Silver  medal. 
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A.  L.  Johnson,  Baltinxre,  Md.,  fox  a  patent  revolving  shatter. 
Silver  medal. 

Wm.  McGuire,  Cincinnati)  Ohio,  for  an  improved  sash  lode  or 
fastener.    Silver  medal. 

S.  B.  Snedaker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  a  blind  hinge  or  fbstener. 
Silver  Medal. 

J.  A.  Pease,  for  a  sash  supporter.    Silver  medaL 

C.  Cartlidge  &  Co.,  Greenpoint,  L.  I.,  for  porcelain  door  knobs. 
Gold  medal. 

Argillo  Works,  Albany,  for  argillo  door  and  furniture  knobs. 
Gold  medal. 

Norton,  Isbel  &  Co.,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  for  mineral  door  knobs, 
&o.    Silver  medal. 

Baldwin  &  Many,  52  John-street,  for  the  best  mounting  of 
porcelinn  door  knobs.    Silver  medal. 

George  H.  Swords,  116  Broad  way ,  for  excellent  mounting  of 
door  knobs.    (Silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)   Dip. 

J.  Walking,  9  Platt-street,  for  a  lock  with  knob.    Diploma. 
G.  W.  Jackson,  56  Myrtle-avenue,  Brooklyn,  for  the  best  plated 
knobs.    Diploma. 
Edward  M.  Curtis,  81  Pearl-street,  for  patent  door  knobs.  Dip. 
George  P.  J.  Colburn,  for  a  patent  lock  protector.    Diploma. 

A.  D.  Baldwin,  27  Morton-street,  for  shutter  bars.    Diploma. 

John  W.  Day,  16  Concord-street,  Brooklyn,  for  a  house  lock 
and  latch  bolt.    Diploma. 

D.  McMillan,  19  Platt-street,  for  a  gate  spring  and  hinge.  Dip. 
J.  A.  Hopper,  140  Elm-street,  for  a  sliding  door  lock.  Diploma. 

Reed  &  Howe,  Boston,  for  a  plan  for  opening  and  closing  win- 
dow shutters.    Diploma. 

S.  C.  Goffin,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  for  a  door  lock.    Diploma. 

N.  G.  Dubois,  16  Concord-street,  Brooklyn,  for  latches  and 
door  knobs.    Diploma. 

William  E.  Arnold,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  a  sash  lock  or  stop- 
per.   Diploma. 

D.  Bralliftan,  517  Greenwich-street,  for  a  secret  padlock.    Dip. 
Benjamin  H.  Green,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  for  a  traveller's  security. 
Diploma. 
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MACHINERY,  MODELS,  AND  NEW  INTENTIONS. 

Robert  Kittle,  Dansville,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  T.,  for  the  best 
combined  rovolving  and  stationary  cutter  wood  planing  machine. 
Gold  medal. 

N.  G.  Norcross,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  the  best  revolving  cutter 
planing  machine.    Gold  medal. 

Samuel  B.  Schenck,  Mansfield,  Mass.,  for  an  excellent  revolving 
cutter  wood  planing  machine.    Silver  medal. 

John  H.  Lester,  192  Fulton-street,  for  an  excellent  revolving 
cutter  wood  planing  machine.    Silver  medal. 

E.  G.  Allen,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  best  wood  planing  machine 
with  stationary  cutters.    Gold  medal. 

Joseph  P.  Woodbury,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  best  wood  planing, 
tongueing,  and  grooving  machine,  with  stationary  cutters.  Gold 
medal. 

Perry  G.  Gardiner,  10  Wall-street,  for  the  best  horse  power 
machine.    Gold  medal. 

George  Vail  &  Co.,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  for  an  excellent  horse 
power  machine.    Diploma. 

B.  Kreischer,  62  Goerck-street,  for  the  best  fire  brick.  Silver 
medal. 

Alfred  Hall,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  for  excellent  fire  brick.   Dip. 
Perry  G.  Gardiner,  10  Wall-street,  for  the  best  B.  B.  car  wheel, 
combination  of  cast  and  wrought  iron.    Gold  medal. 

C.  Hart,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  an  excellent  B.  B.  car  wheel. 
Diploma, 

Hart  H.  Leavitt,  Boston,  Mass.,  J.  F.  Dickinson,  agent,  89 
Beaver-street,  for  the  best  sewing  machine.    Silver  medal. 

Charles  Morey,  16  Platt-street,  for  an  excellent  sewing  ma- 
chine.   Diploma. 

Leonard  Smith ,  Troy,  N.  T.,  for  the  best  smut  machine.  (Gold 
medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma.        * 

F.  Harris  &  Sons,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  an  excellent  smut  ma- 
chine.   Silver  medal. 

Lowell  Machine  Shop,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  the  best  large  size 
engine  lathe.    Gold  medal. 

D.  D.  Badger  &  Co.,  44  and  46  Duane-street,  for  an  excellent 
large  size  engine  lathe.    Silver  medal.  . 
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A  Inslee,  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  engine  lathe,  (sec- 
ond size,)    Silver  medal. 

£.  &  S.  D.  Gould,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  an  excellent  engine  lathe, 
(second  size.)    Diploma. 

Thomas  J.  Tindall,  23d  and  24th-street,  5th  Avenue,  for  the 
best  engine  lathe,  (third  size.)    Silver  medal. 

0.  Snow  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  for  an  excellent  engine  lathe, 
(third  size.)    Diploma. 

J.  Stewart  Gwynne,  96  John-street,  for  the  best  force  pump. 
Gold  medal. 

Alexander  Stiven,  58  and  60  Vesey-street,  for  an  excellent  force 
pump.     Silver  medal. 

Smith  &  Starbuck,  Troy,  N.  T.,  for  a  good  force  pump.    Dip. 

Sherwood  &  Fitzgerald,  148  Water-street,  for  the  best  iron  safe. 
Silver  medal. 

Benjamin  Sherwood,  ]47  Water-street,  for  an  excellent  iron 
safe.    Diploma. 

Edward  Harrison,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  the  best  portable 
mill.    Gold  Medal. 

Charles  Ross,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  for  an  excellent  portable  mill. 
Silver  medal. 

Thomas  I.  Moody,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  a  good  portable  mill. 
Diploma. 

Robert  Wilson,  Houston,  Texas,  J.  G.  Miner,  agent,  19  Nassau- 
street,  for  the  best  brick  moulding  machine.    Silver  medal. 

Alfred  Hall,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  for  an  excellent  brick  mould- 
ing machine.    Diploma. 

Myers  &  Gardiner,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  pump.    Silver  medal. 
J.  Dennison,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  an  excellent  pump.    Diploma. 

J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H.,  for  the  best  boring  and  mor- 
ticing machine.    Silver  medal. 

N.  Hunt  &*  Co.,  Boston,  Ma§s.,  for  an  excellent  boring  and  mor- 
ticing machine.     Diploma. 
T.  F.  Strong,  548  Pearl-street,  for  the  best  filters:  Silver  medal. 
Mrs.  Sweet,  21  Renwick-street, 
A.  Fessenden,  Boston,  Mass., 
.For  excellent  filters.    Diploma  to  each. 
F.  H.  Bartholomew,  N.  Y.,for  the  best  hydrant.  Silver  medal. 
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John  D.  Haines,  351  Grand-street,  for  an  excellent  hydrant. 
Silver  medal. 

William  Gee,  47  Eldridge-street,  for  an  excellent  hydrant. 
Silver  medal. 

Abner  Chapman,  Fairfax,  Vt.,  for  the  best  water  wheel.  Sil- 
ver medal. 

C.  W.  Sykes,  186,6th  Avenue, 

A.  Earle,  70  Washington-street, 

For  excellent  water  wheels.    Diploma  to  each. 

Fisher  &  Morris,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Clark  &  Wilson,  agents,  13 
Cliff-street,  for  the  best  anvils.    Gold  medal. 

Joseph  Goldie,  133  Attorney-street,  for  excellent  anvils.  Sil- 
ver medal. 

H.  Miller  &  Co.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  lifting  jack.  Silver 
medal. 

William  Ballard,  7  Eldridge-street,  for  an  excellent  lifting 
jack.    Diploma. 

Lowell  Machine  Shop,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  the  best  upright 
drill.    Silver  medal. 

Inslee  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  an  excellent  upright  drill.  Di- 
ploma. 

Fowler  M.  Ray,  98  Broadway,  for  the  best  India  rubber  car 
springs.    (Gold  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

£.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 

Duryee,  Forsythe  &  Co.,  205  Pearl-street,  for  depot  scales.  (No 
perceptible  difference.)    Silver  medal  to  each. 

F.  J.  Austin,  Centre-street,  cor.  Reade,  for  the  best  embossing 
press.    Gold  medal. 

David  Dick,  corner  of  Jane  and  Washington-streets,  Joseph  E. 
Holmes,  agent,  for  an  excellent  embossing  press.    Diploma. 

Lowell  Machine  Shop,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  an  improved  iron 
planer.    Gold  medal. 

A.  W.  Whitney,  Woodstock,  Vt.,  for  the  best  tinners'  machines. 
Silver  medal. 

Roys  &  Wilcox,  Berlin,  Conn.,  Logan,  Vail  &  Co.,  25  Cliff- 
street,  for  an  excellent  tinners'  machine.    Diploma. 

John  S.  Hall,  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  a  patent  rolling  mill,  for  roll- 
ing irregular  shapes.    Silver  medal. 
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J.  W.  Cochran,  52  South-street,  for  a  machine  for  sawing  ship 
timber.    Gold  medal.  ^ 

American  Chair  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  patent  spring  chairs  and 
piano  stools.    Gold  medal. 

E.  &  S.  D.  Gould,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a  geer  cutting  machine. 

Silver  medal. 

T.  0.  Leroy  &  Co.,  261  Water-street,  for  block  tin  pipe.  Sil- 
ver medal. 

Ransom  Cook,  Saratoga  Springs,  for  a  returning  blast  pipe  or 
double  tuyre.    Silver  medal. 

J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn.,  for  a  sash  moulding  and 
planing  machine.    Silver  medal. 

Noyes  &  Hutton,  Troy,  N.  T.,  W.  M.  Arnold  &  Co.,  agents,  240 
Broadway,  for  a  patent  spring  iron  bedstead.    Silver  medal. 

Moody  &  Marsh,  Bridgeport^  Conn.,  for  a  flour  bolter.  Silver 
medal,  v 

Alex.  Stiven,  58  and  60  Vesey-street,  for  a  parallel  vice.  Sil- 
ver medal. 

George  K.  Snow,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  a  book  and  newspaper  fold- 
ing machine.    Silver  medal. 

Reese  &  Hoyt,  35  Spruce-street,  for  very  superior  machine 
belting.    Gold  medal.   i 

William  Burdon,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  a  steam  engine  of  20 
horse  power     Gold  medal. 

Samuel  Bryant,  97  Columbia-street,  for  an  upright  steam  en- 
gine.   Silver  medal. 

Charles  F.  Mann,  Fulton  Works,  Troy,  New-York,  for  a  port- 
able five  horse  steam  engine  and  boiler.    Silver  medal. 

Joshua  Lowe,  27  Dey-street,  for  a  regulating  expansion  valve. 
Silver  medal. 

Lowell  Machine  Shop,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  MeCulley's  spinning 
frame.    Gold  medal. 

Charles  Graff ,  Philadelphia,  for  a  lath  machine.    Silver  medal. 

Leverett  Treadwell,  683  Broadway,  for  a  horizontal  brake,  for 
preventing  collisions,  etc.,  on  railroads.    Diploma. 

Abram  Longbottom,  Broadway,  for  a  gas  apparatus.  Silver 
medal. 

Brown,  Stilwell  &  Zeh,  Albany,  New-York,  for  a  patent  leather 
splitting  machine.    Silver  medal. 
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John  Greacen,  jr.,  98  Broadway,  for  patent  India  rubber  steam 
packing.    Silver  medal. 

E.  and  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  Fairbanks 
&  Co.,  agents,  89  Water-street,  for  33  feet  R.  R.  scales.  Gold 
medal. 

T.  C.  Avery,  79  Charlton-street,  for  a  magnetic  multiplying 
engine.    Silver  medal. 

H.  W.  Bennett,  Rutland,  Vt.,  for  a  model  locomotive.  Silver 
medal. 

S.  Ford,  Staten  Island,  for  dry  pressed  bricks.    Silver  medal. 

Daniel  Adee,  107  Fulton-street,  for  American  cast  steel.  Sil- 
ver medal. 

James  Benton,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a  model  of  a  furnace  for 
making  wrought  iron  direct  from  the  ore  with  anthracite  coal. 
Gold  medal. 

William  R.  Nevins,  87  Eldridge-street,  for  models  of  cracker 
machines.    Silver  medal. 

J.  J.  Bruce,  205  Cherry-street,.for  a  ship  biscuit  and  cracker 
machine.    Diploma. 

S.  W.  &  J.  Bullock,  47  Ann-street,  for  a  self  operating  pro- 
gressive power  oil  press.    Silver  medal. 

Slaughters  &  Perry,  Fredericksburgh,  Va.,  for  a  rope  cordage 
machine.    Gold  medal. 

J.  B.  &  C.  F.  Blakeslee,  Newtown,  Connecticut,  Andrews  and 
Jessup,  agents,  70  Pine-street,  for  a  wool  carding  machine.  Gold 
medal.  » 

A.  M.  Eastman,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  Dunnis's  thermo- 
electrical  telegraph  for  showing  the  temperature  of  steam  in 
boilers.    Silver  medal . 

Robert  Eastman,  Concord,  N.  H.,  for  a  stone  planing  and  groov- 
ing machine.    Gold  medal. 

William  Waldron,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  H.  H.  Day, 
23  Courtland-street,  for  a  paper  hanging  polishing  machine. 
Silver  medal. 

Willard  Day,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  for  an  ingeniously  con- 
structed sub-marine  lamp.    Gold  medal. 

William  Ballard,  7  Eldridge-street,  for  models  of  cemetery 
fences.    Silver  medal 
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George  W.  Hoyt,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  for  patent  warehouse 
scales.    Silver  medal. 

William  Trapp,  jr.,  Ithaca,  New-York,  for  a  patent  barrel 
machine.    Gold  medal. 

A.  H.  Wright,  267  Cherry-street,  for  a  hot  and  cold  air  furnace 
for  making  pig  iron.    Silver  medal. 

Joseph  Adams  &  Son,  Hadley,  Mass.,  for  a  machine  for  cutting 
felloes.    Silver  medal. 

Reuben  Daniel,  Woodstock,  Vermont,  for  a  wool  picker.  Sil- 
ver medal. 

William  Lennox,  Jane,  corner  Washington-street,  for  finished 
plane  irons.    Silver  medal. 

Charles  Howland,  372  Greenwich-street,  for  a  telegraph  bell. 
Silver  medal. 

Warren  S.  Bartle,  Newark,  New-York,  for  a  water  regulator 
for  steam  boilers.    Silver  medal. 

D.  Griffin,  192  Broadway,  for  a  fuel  saving  apparatus.  Gold 
medal. 

Knight  Reed,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  for  a  patent  sugar 
boiler.    Silver  medal. 

A.  L.  Mowry,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  a  self  connecting  car 
coupling.    Diploma. 

G.  M.  Bull,  134  Bowery,  for  Maynard's  improved  sanding 
machine.    Diploma. 

William  King,  81  John-street,  for  chain  bolts.    Diploma. 

George  Faber,  Canton,  Ohio,  J.  P.  Pirsson,  agent,  5  Wall-street, 
New-York,  for  magnetic  water  guages.    Gold  medal. 

Edward  Flagler,  211  Water-street,  for  blacksmiths'  and  ship 
portable  forges.    Diploma. 

Edward  Flagler,  211  Water-street,  for  improved  jewelers' port- 
able furnace  and  bellows.    Diploma. 

A.  B.  Wood,  27  West-street,  for  boiler  flues.    Diploma. 

W.  Wright,  134  West  13th-street,  for  condensers  for  drawing 
wool  and  other  fibre.    Diploma. 

H.  B.  Taylor,  781  Washington-street,  for  silversmiths'  shears. 

Diploma. 

F.  &  T.  Townsend,  Albany,  New- York,  for  chilled  rollers  for 
rolling  gold  and  silver.    Diploma. 
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William  J.  Valentine,  New-York,  for  a  patent  self  calculating 
scale.    Diploma. 

James  Nind,  45  Ann-street,  for  improved  embossing  or  seal 
press.    Diploma. 

William  Jones,  44  10th  avenue,  for  a  railroad  grade  indicator. 
Diploma. 

Engine  Co.,  No,  22,  for  a  fire  engine.  Diploma. 

F.  M.  Lane,  680  Greenwich-street,  for  a  power  press.  Di- 
ploma. 

M.  P.  Coons  &  Akin,  Rensselaer  county,  New-York,  for  Black's 
steam,  air  and  water  engine.  (Silver  medal  having  been  before 
warded.)    Diploma. 

H.  W.  Cary,  for  rotary  fire  engine  pump.    Diploma. 

Truslow  &  Brothers,  for  a  patent  collapsible  gutta  percha  oil 
can.    Diploma. 

Butz,  Levan  &  Co.,  106  Elm-street,  for  silver  basin  cocks  and 
bibbs.    Diploma. 

5.  6.  Cornell  &  Co.,  243  Water-street,  for  lead  pipe.    Diploma. 
H.  Griffin,  114  Nassau-street,  for  bookbinders'  shears.    Di- 
ploma. 

Duncan  &  West,  New- York,  for  a  mangling  machine.    Diploma. 
Joseph  Wenworth,  Montgomery  county,  New- York,  for  a  carpet 
cleaning  machine.    Diploma. 

John  J.  Weeks,  Buckram,  Queens  county,  L.  I.,  for  a  rotary 
morticing  machine.    Diploma. 

w 

W.  &  B.  Douglas,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  for  pumps,  hy- 
draulic rams  and  bolts.    Diploma. 

J.E.  Holmes,  794  Washington-street,  for  Dick's  patent  copying 
press.    (Silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,Keene,  N.  H.,  for  a  cutter  head  and  morticing 
machine  for  hubs.    Diploma. 

L.  A.  Swart,  275  7th  Avenue,  for  a  card  press.    Diploma. 
Sator  &  Co. ,  Troy,  New- York,  for  wrought  iron  nuts.    Diploma. 

6.  Smith,  for  well  buckets  and  wheels  with  chains.    Diploma. 
Rikeman  &  Seymour,  Peekskill,  New- York,  for  portable  forges 

and  bellows.    Diploma. 

Peck,  Smith  &  Co.,  Southington,  Mass.,  for  a  geared  coffee  and 
spice  mill.    Diploma. 
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Edward  Flagler,  211  Water-street,  for  a  dentist's  forge  ud 
furnace.    Diploma. 

Sickles  &  Newcomb,15  Gold-street ,  for  a  blacksmith's  bellows. 
Diploma. 

£.  and  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  Fairbanb 
&  Co.,  89  Water-street,  for  an  iron  rack  scale,  with  India  robber 
spring.    Diploma. 

E.  and  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt,  Fairbanks  t  Co.. 
89  Water-street,  for  grocers'  and  counter  scales.    Diploma. 

E.  and  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Fairbanks  fc Co.. 
89  Water-street,  for  even  balances.    Diploma. 

W.  W.  Hill,  Greenpoint,  L.  I.,  for  a  double  and  single  tafkk 
block.    Diploma. 

Gideon  Hotchkiss,  Windsor,  Broome  county,  New-York,  for  a 
counter  bridge  and  frame  block  for  a  grist  mill.    Silver  medal. 

Isaac  Ayres,  83  Fulton-street,  for  scales  and  nest  of  weights. 
Diploma. 

Thomas  T.  Kelley,  96  Pearl-street,  for  belt  lacing.     Diploma. 

C.  Carpender,  424  Broadway,  for  a  piano  forte  pin  machine. 
Diploma. 

William  Kingsley,  424  Broadway,  for  a  pin  machine.     Diploma. 

Gideon  Hotchkiss,  Windsor,  Broome  county  New- York,  for 
Hotchkiss's  equilibrium  noddle  irons  for  saw  mills.     Diploma. 

Bookhout  &  Cocheu,  118  Nassau-street,  for  a  machine  for  fin- 
ishing morocco.    Diploma. 

John  W.  Hope,  Beaver  Brook,  New-York,  for  a  model  of  a 
brick  machine.    Diploma. 

Charles  Perley,  114  Columbia-street,  for  an  anchor  stopper  and 
side  wrench.    Diploma. 

0.  &  C.  Bush,  Waterford,  Connecticut,  Clark  and  Wilson, 
agents,  13  Cliff-street,  for  chain  bolt.    Diploma. 

Frank  W.  Jenkins,  23th-street,  for  a  miniature  high  pressure 
steam  engine  with  boiler.    Diploma. 

Frederick  Scheurer,  56  Chatham-street,  for  workmanship  on 
seales.    Diploma.  ' 

Joseph  Sweet,  Penn.,  for  excavating  scraper.    Diploma. 

Street  &  Johnson,  Brooklyn,  for  a  shingle  machine.    Diploma. 

Barron  Brothers,  6  Platt-street,  for  an  improved  mud  chest, 
blow  pipe,  and  portable  blast  furnace.    Diploma. 

Allen  &  Day,  Brooklyn,  for  a  sub-marine  plough,  for  burying 
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telegraph  wire  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  ships'  anchors.  Di- 
ploma. 

H.  S.  Berry  &  Co.,  Westerly,  R.  I.,  for  Stillman's  saw  temple. 
Diploma.    „ 

Joseph  Robidoux,  198  Green-street,  for  a  patent  scale  beam. 
Diploma. 

William  Maguire,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  a  plank  road.  Di- 
ploma. 

Benjamin  F.  Miller,  74  Trinity-place,  for  patent  iron  stairs. 
Diploma. 

Alexander  Stiven,  58  and  60  Vesey-street,  for  an  expanding 
boring  tool.    Diploma. 

Duryee,  Forsyth  &  Co.,  305  Pearl-street,  for  a  R.  R.  manifest 
and  letter  copying  press.    Diploma. 

Thomas  J.  Wells,  29th-street  and  11th  Avenue,  for  a  saw  mill 
and  saw  mill  irons.    Diploma. 

Charles  Gregg,  62  and  64  Gold-street,  for,  stop  valves.  Di- 
ploma. 

Thomas  Parkinson,  Naples,  Ontario  county,  New-York,  for  a 
hanging  gate.     Diploma. 

L.  Nagelschmidt,  84  William-street,  for  a  printing  hand  form 
for  printing  oil  cloth.    Diploma. 

Joshua  Lowe,  27  Dey-street,  for  a  lubricating  pump  for  steam 
cylinder.    Diploma. 

T.  Davison,  76  6th-street,  for  a  machine  for  salting  meat. 
Diploma. 

B.  Sheridan,  45  Ann-street,  for  a  notarial  press.    Diploma. 

William  Hovey,  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  the  best  cylinder  of 
knives  for  straw  cutters.    Diploma. 

Henry  Eling,  Brooklyn,  for  plumbers'  brass  work.    Diploma. 

Leonard  Smith,  Troy,  New-York,  for  a  buckwheat  scourer. 
Diploma. 

Joseph  Laubrau,  45  Warren-street,  for  a  model  of  an  air  engine. 
Diploma. 

Reynolds  &  Go.,. Centre-street,  for  superior  water  and  steam 
cocks.    Silver  medal. 

Butz,  Levan  &  Co.,  106  Elm-street,  for  steam  guage  cocks  and 
bibbs.    Diploma. 
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E.  &  J.  Henshaw,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  a  patent  prison  door.  Dip. 

James  Lightbody,  Jersey  City,  for  an  ingrain  carpet  machine. 
Diploma.  * 

Levi  Bissell,  43  Marion-street,  for  a  patent  steam  elastic  joint. 
Diploma. 

Joseph  Goldie,  133  Attorney-street,  for  vices.    Diploma. 

J.  P.  Sloper,  76  Forsyth-street,  for  copper  rivets  and  burrs.  Dip. 

William  Piatt  &  Co.,  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  for  stocks  and  dies.  Dip. 

Barron  Brothers,  6  Platt-street,  for  portable  furnaces,  with 
self-regulating  tuyere.  (Gold  medal  having  been  before  awarded) 
Diploma. 

E.  Wade,  17  Peck-slip,  for  a  gold  scale.     Diploma. 

J.  Peck,  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  for  a  metalic  R.  R.  spring.    Diplomi 
Duryee,  Forsyth  &  Co.,  205  Pearl-street,  for  a  scale  with  rack 
for  weighing  leather.    Diploma. 
Duryee,  Forsyth  &  Co.,  205  Pearl-street, for  counter  scales.  Dip. 

F.  M.  Ray,  96  Broadway,  for  model  of  India  rubber  spring 
centre  R.  R.  wheel.    Diploma. 

Newark  Chemical  Iron  Co.,  Pompton,  N.  J.,  for  a  R.  B.  wheel 
tire.    Diploma. 

David  Dick,  J.  E.  Holmes,  agent,  Jane,  corner  Washington-street, 
for  an  anti-friction  boiler  plate-shears  and  punch.      Gold  medal 

C.  Winch,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  for  a  model  of  a  spike  machine. 
Silver  medal. 

Stillman,  Allen  &  Co.,  Novelty  Works,  Dry  Dock,  for  the 
engines  of  the  steamer  "  Florida."    Gold  medal. 

D.  Griffin,  corner  of  John-street  and  Broadway,  for  a  mode  of 
heating  air  to  be  used  in  large  manufacturing  establishment- 
Gold  medal. 

H.  Stanton,  U.  S.  A.,  for  a  mode  of  lightering  vessels  over  baft 

Silver  medal. 
Rankin  &  Ray,  104  Bowery,  for  stocking  machines.    Diploma 
Abram  Patterson,  Rush,  Pa.,  for  an  improved  working  column 

to  prevent  explosions  of  steam  boilers.    Diploma.  - 

Minors*  Work. 
Robert  Thompson,  32,  9th  Avenue,  for  a  small  hand  lathe. 
$5  and  a  certificate. 
A.  Heckert,  Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  for  model  of  a  steam  engine 

$5  and  a  certificate. 
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S.  E.  Scripture,  Greenpoint,  L.  I.,  for  a  box  setting  machine, 
|10  and  a  certificate. 

E.  Thompson,  Jane,  corner  Washington-street,  for  a  model  of 
steam  engine.    $3  and  a  certificate. 

Patrick  McGormick,  26th-street  and  1st  Avenue,  for  a  small 
foot  lathe.    $3  and  a  certificate.. 

MACHINE   MOULDINGS. 

H.  Chatain,  360  Broome-street,  for  the  best  machine  mouldings. 
Silver  medal. 

P.  Weiler  &  Didier,  186  Mulberry-street,  for  machine  mould- 
ings.   Diploma. 

MANUFACTURERS5   ARTICLES,  REEDS,  SHUTTLES,  &C. 

George  Kirk,  58  Henry-street,  Brooklyn,  for  the  best  weavers' 
reeds.    Silver  medal. 

J.  A.  Gowdey  &  Son,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Andrews  &  Jessup, 
agents,  70  Pine-street,  for  excellent  weavers'  reeds.    Diploma. 

J.  B.  Sargent,  24  Cliff-street,  for  the  best  machine  cards.  Silver 
medal.  . 

E.  J.  Skerritt,  Pompton,  N.  J.,  Andrews  &  Jessup,  agents,  70 
Pine-street,  for  the  best  bobins  and  spools.    Silver  medal. 

MATHEMATICAL   AND   PHILOSOPHICAL    INSTRUMENTS. 

F.  Meyers  &.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  the  best  standards,  scales, 
weights  and  measures.    Silver  medal. 

Journeymen  Scale  Makers  Co.,  157  Water-street,  for  scales, 
beam  and  frame.    Diploma. 

Henry  Fitz,  237  Fifth-street,  for  the  best  achromatic  telescope. 
Gold  medal. 

James  Bodgers,  413  Fulton-street,  for  the  best  telegraph  regis- 
ter.   Gold  medal. 

F.  A.  Sibenmann,  154  Fulton-street,  for  a  case  of  drawing  in- 
struments.   Diploma. 

Jacob  Goodman,  for  platform  scales.    Diploma. 

W.  Watkins  &  Son,  Bristol,  Conn.,  J.  W.  Watkins,  agent,  81 
John-street,  for  a  supdMor  plumb  and  level.    Silver  medal. 

Fehrens  &  Albrecht,  136  Nassau-street,  for  a  fine  chemical 
balance.    Diploma. 
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Amos  Abbott,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  for  a  horometer.    Diploma. 

C.  C.  Harrison,  293  Broadway,  for  daguerreotype  cameras.  Dip. 

A.  Berne,  376  Pearl-street,  for  opera  glasses.    Diploma. 

A.  D.  Olmstead,  367  Broadway,  for  an  improved  Voltaic 
arrangement  of  the  galvanic  battery  for  medical  purposes.  Silver 
medal. 

W.  H.  Van  DerVeer,  Geneva,  N.  T.,  for  an  improved  log  rule. 

Silver  medal. 

W.  H.  Van  DerVeer,  Geneva,  N.  T.,  for  arithmetical  tables. 
Diploma. 

Minori  Work. 

A.  Francis,  23  Murray-street,  for  the  best  drawing  instruments. 
$5  and  a  certificate. 

John  J.  Purdy,  120  Water-street,  for  a  ship's  compass,  |3  and 
a  certificate. 

METALS. 

Glenden  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  E.  Boston,  Mass.,  Henry  Btevort, 
agent,  for  the  best  specimen  of  iron.    Gold  medal. 

National  Paint  &  Metal  Co.,  0.  Mc  Daniel,  agent,  51  Liberty- 
street,  for  specimens  of  Franklinite  iron.    Silver  medal. 

James  Renton,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  specimens  of  iron.  Diploma. 

Sussex  Zinc  and  Copper  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  A.  C.  Farington,  agent,  51  Liberty-street,  for  pure 
zinc  and  zinc  ore.    Gold  medal. 

NEEDLE  WORK,  EMBROIDERY,  AND  FANCY  ARTICLES. 

Mrs.  Mary  Cleveland,  603  Broadway,  fbr  the  best  shirts.  Sil- 
ver medal. 

Mrs.  Van  Houten,  82  Nassau-street,  for  excellent  shirts.  Dip. 

Mrs.  E.  Haight,  200  Grand-street,  for  excellent  shirts.    Dip- 

Brodie  &  Bell,  61  Canal-street,  for  the  best  ladies'  sacks  and 
mantilla  embroidery.    Silver  medal. 

Beekman  &  Cutter,  66  Canal-street,  for  excellent  ladies'  sacks. 
Diploma. 

Mrs.  W.  Simmons,  564  Broadway,  for  the  best  case  of  bonnets. 
Silver  medal.  9 

Mrs.  William  Ballings,  191  •Spring-street,  for  excellent  bonnet?. 
Diploma. 
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C.  Linherr,  293  Broadway,  for  the  best  ornamental  hair  work. 
•Silver  medal. 

Julius  &  Robert  Link,  181  Broadway,  for  fine  ornamental  hair 
work.     Diploma. 

Miss  G.  Nicols,  49  East  Broadway,  for  flowers  made  of  floss 
silk.    Silver  medal. 

Lion  Gilleaume,  122  William-street,  for  the  best  artificial 
leaves.    Silver  medal. 

Edmonds  &  Gill,  88  Cedar-street,  for  the  best  artificial  flowets. 
Silver  medal. 

MissE.  Ross,  171 J  South  4th-street,  Williamsburgh,  for  the 
best  wax  flowers.     Diploma. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Hazlet,  60  6th  Avenue,  for  good  wax  flowers.    Dtp. 

Joseph  Earl,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  paper  flowers.    Diploma. 

Mrs.  A.  Lagrare,  Brooklyn, L.  I.,  for  good  paper  flowers.    Dip. 

Theodore  Mercer,  8  North  William-street^  for  peps  for  flowers* 
Diploma. 

Edmonds  &  Gill,  88  Cedar-street,  for  the  best  wax  fruit.  Sil- 
ver medal. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Reed,  8  Leroy-street,  for  the  best  shell  work.  Silver 
medal. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Medina,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  excellent  shell  work. 
Diploma. 

E.  Combs,  268  Grand-street,  for  the  best  regalia.    Silver  medal. 

M.  J.  Drummond,331  Grand-street,  for  excellent  regalia.  Dip. 

Amelia  Newstadt,  404  Broadway,  for  silk  embroidery.    Dip* 

Mrs.  Christiana  Porter,  542  Washington-street,  for  the  best 
muslin  embroidery.    Diploma. 

Sarah  K.  Lynda,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  an  excellent  muslin  em- 
broidery.   Diploma. 

Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Perkins,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  for  embroidery. 
Diploma. 

Mrs.  Cleveland,  603  Broadway,  for  the  best  dressing  gown. 
Diploma. 

Mrs.  Reisky,  657  Broadway,  for  the  best  chenille  embroidery. 
Silver  medal. 

Mrs.  P.  L.  Robinson,  North  Bennington,  Vt.,  for  excellent 

chenille  embroidery.    Diploma.  .    , 
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Miss  Matilda  Schmahl,  189  Second-street,  for  the  best  single 
stitch  worsted  work.    Silver  medal. 

Miss  Catherine  J.  Braisted,  56  Broome-street,   for    the  best 
doable  stitch  worsted  work.    Silver  medal* 

Miss  Anna  McNepsie,  49th-street,  for  excellent  double  stitch 
worsted  work.    Diploma. 

Mrs.  Hall,  Cleveland,  Conn.,  for  the  best  raised  work.     Silver 
medal. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Brown,  244  West  19th-street,  for  excellent  raised 
work.    Diploma. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Lewis,  268  Broome-street,  for  the  best  embroidered 
slippers.    Diploma. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Johnson,  Staten  Island,  for  the  best  embroidered 
suspenders.    Diploma. 

Miss  J.  Graham,  9  State-street,  for  the  best  worsted  work  bas- 
kets.   Diploma. 

Miss  A.  Smith,  48th-street,  for  excellent  worsted  work  baskets. 
Diploma. 

Mary  M.  Couenhoven,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for  the  best 
worsted  mat.    Diploma. 

Mrs ,  B.  O'Donnel,  3d  Avenue,  corner  20th  street,  for  a  cape  made 
of  milk  weed.    Diploma. 

John  Carpenter,  Brooklyn,  for  excellent  chenille.    Diploma. 

E.  H.  L.  Kurtz,  416  Pearl-street,  for  a  baby  jumper.   Diploma. 

Mrs.  S.  Pearson,  33  Forsyth-street,  for  worsted  mittens  and 
children's  socks  neatly  made.    Diploma. 

Miss  Brown,  168  Henry-street,  for  slippers  and  cushion.    Dip. 

Sarah  Judson,  111  9th  Avenue,  for  a  toilet  cover.    Diploma. 

Mary  G.  De  la  Tour,  239  Bowery,  for  a  beautifully  embroidered 
cushion  and  handkerchief.    Silver  medal. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Garfield,  Troy,  N.  T.,  for  an  embroidered  in- 
fant's blanket.    Diploma. 

Miss  C.  Withers,  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  a  basket  made  of  pine 
burr.    Diploma. 

John  Blackwell,  Atlantic-street,  Brooklyn,  for  a  sewing  stand. 
Diploma. 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Cunningham,  276  Grand-street,  for  the  best  fire 
screen.    Diploma. 
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M.  A.  Anderson,  63  Clinton-street,  for  excellent  fire  screens. 
Diploma. 

Miss  Quirk,  490  Broadway,  for  a  bead  bag.    Diploma. 

Charles  F.  Bauer,  74  Fulton-street,  for  Jenny  land's  castle. 
Diploma.  ' 

Mrs.  B.  Hicky,  N.  Y.,  for  excellent  specimens  of  knitting.  Dip. 

T.  Lloyd,  63  Beaver-street,  for  cleaned  kid  glove$.     Diploma. 

Lucy  Curtis,  Southbury,  Conn.,  for  silk  stockings.    Diploma. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Ferguson,  147  West  21st-street,  for  a  worked 
lace  veil.    Diploma. 

Mrs.  Benjamin,  Mount  Pleasant,  Perm.,  for  yarn  corded  and 
spun  by  a  lady  105  years  old.    Diploma. 

Mrs.  Jupiter  Hesser,  421,  6th  Avenue,  for  the  best  knitted 
quilt.    Diploma. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lyons,  39th  street  and  4th  Avenue,  for  a  very 
handsome  knitted  spread.    Diploma. 

Miss  R.  H.  Clarke,  Albany,  N.  T.,  for  the  best  silk  embroidered 
quilt.    Diploma. 

Miss  Sarah  Secor,  Amos-street,  for  an  excellent  silk  quilt.   Dip. 

Mrs.  Maria  M.  Root,  98  Nassau-street,  for  the  best  imitation 
Marseilles  quilt.    Diploma. 

Adelia  M.  Coxer,  Brooklyn,  for  an  excellent  Marseilles  quilt 
Diploma. 

Mrs.  Head,  Leesburgh,  Va.,  for  the  best  patchwork  quilt.    Dip. 

Miss  S.  Wilcox,  172  6th  -Avenue,  for  an  excellent  patchwork 
quilt.    Diploma. 

Edward  Ram  ski,  116  1st- A  venue,  for  a  basket  made  of  cloves. 
Diploma. 

Louis  Loucet,  96  Gold-street,  for  a  bronze  flower  stand.    Dip. 

Caroline  Baer,  43  Henry-street,  for  pearl  flowers.    Diploma. 

Miss  Mary  D.  Price,  21  6th- Avenue,  for  a  needle  case.    Dip. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Cook,  80  Canal-street,  for  neatly  made  dress 
caps.    Diploma. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thornton,  392  8th-street,  for  samples  of  laundry 

work.    Diploma. 

Mrs.  Willis  Patten,  N.  T.,  for  children's  knitted  hose.    Dip. 

Miss  H .  Hoppell,  583  4th-street,  for  the  best  crotchet  quilt.  Dip. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Mather,  120  Columbia-street,  for  silk  embroidery. 
Diploma. 
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Mrs.  B.  L.  Schweiaer,  31  Pearl-street,  for  a  worsted  flower 
basket.    Diploma. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Wilson,  382  Bleecker-street,  for  excellent  wax 
fruit.    Diploma. 

Miss  Ellen  Kemble,  Beach-street,  N.  Y.,  for  a  very  handsome 
and  neatly  made  Shetland  wool  shawl.    Diploma. 

S.  B.  Andrews,  32  Green-street,  for  rustic  needle  work.    Dip. 

Mrs.  E.  Nevison,  119  Perry-street,  for  a  table  cover.  Silver  med. 

P.  6.  Fowler,  37  Forsyth-street,  for  a  model  of  ladies  dress 
cutting.    Diploma. 

Miss  E.  Lane,  Bushwick,  L.  I.,  for  worsted  work.  $3  and  a 
certificate. 

PAPER   HANGINGS,   UPHOLSTERY,  &C. 

Beavan  &  Perry,  65  Sands-street,  Brooklyn,  for  the  best  gilt 
and  velvet  paper  hangings.    Silver  medal. 

J.  &  T.  Jones  &  Smith,  137  Broadway,  for  excellent  gilt  and 
velvet  paper  hangings.    Diploma. 

George  A.  Curtis,  48  Fulton-street,  Brooklyn,  for  superior 
jptoimens  of  varnished  marble  paper  hangings.    Diploma. 

Edward  Cranston,  64  Laurence-street,  Brooklyn,  for  superior 
specimens  of  unvarnished  paper  hangings.    Diploma. 

David  Baird,  421  Hudson-street,  for  a  superior  spring  matrass. 
Silver  medal. 

J.  M.  Fleming,  59  Beekman~steeet,  for  a  superior  spring  ma- 
trass.   Diploma. 

A.  Mellen  &  Co.,  corner  Mott  and  Chatham-street,  for  good 
specimens  of  curled  hair.    Diploma. 

EASIER  MACHE  AND  JAPANNED  •  WORK. 

Moore  &  Browning j  25  Howard-street,,  for  inlaid  pearl  papier 

tables.    Silver  medal. 
Cook  &  Hill,  44  Fulton-street,  for  japanned  tables.     Dipl< 


PENMANSHIP. 

A.  H.  Wheeler,  251  Broadway,  for  the  best  specimen  of  pen- 
manship.   Silver  medal. 

W.  0.  Moivison,  9  Cottage  Bow,  for  an  excellent  specimen  of 
penmanship.    Diploma. 
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pebfumbw. 

*  Xavier  Basin,  Philadelphia,  Fa*,  for  the  best  perfumery  with 
choice  soaps.    Silver  medal. 

H.  P.  &  W.  C.  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  best  transpa- 
rent soap  and  oleophane.    Silver  medal. 

William  Johnson,  55  Frankfort-street,  for  the  second  best 
transparent  soap.    Diploma. 

W.  Hull's  Son,  108  Cliff-street,  for  the  best  general  assortnicort 
of  fancy  and  other  soaps.    Silver  medal. 

Lewis  Michel,  108  Orange-stfwt,Brooklyn,  for  perfumery.  Dip. 

W.  Walker,  1 56  Cherry-street,  for  perfumery.    Diploma. 

Samuel  Campbell,  127  Allen-street,  for  cologne  water.    Dip. 

PIANO   FORTES. 

D.  Benson  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  piano  fort*  Sifter 
medal. 

J.  EL  Grovestein,  122  Grand-street,  for  a  good  piano  fttftet 
Silver  medal. 

T.  Gilbert  &  Son,  Boston,  Waters  &  Berry,  agents,  447  Broad- 
way, for  a  piano  forte  with  an  seolian  attachment.    Diplomat 

Hugh  Cottier,  1 62  Atlantic-street,  Brooklyn,  for  the  best  diatonic 
and  piccali  flute.    Silver  medal. 

C.  G.  Christman,  404  Pearl-street,  for  the  workmanship  on 
a  diatonic  flute.    Diploma. 

C.  G.  Christman,  404  Pearl-street,  for  fine  brass  instruments, 
claronet  and  hoeboy.    Silver  medal. 

J.  Jacobs,  100  Chatham-street,  for  the  best  banjo.    Diploma. 

G.  Kilbourne,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  tamborine.  Diploma. 

G.  Kilbourne,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  superior  drums.    Diploma. 

W.  H.  Davis  &  Co.,  67  McDougal-street,  for  an  organ  with  6 
stops.    Diploma. 

Joseph  Rogers,  jr.,  for  transparent  drum  heads.    Diploma. 

PLATING. 

N.  G.  Dubois,  16  Concord-street,  Brooklyn,  for  the  best  house 
plating.     Silver  medal. 

Coombs  &  Anderson,  85  Mercer-street,  for  the  best  engpi* 
plating.     Silver  medal. 
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preparations  of  natural  history. 

Miss  Caroline  E.  Johnson,  Staten  Island,  for  case  of  insects' 
Diploma. 

Thomas  Floyd,  63  Beaver-street,  for  butterflies  and  gold  bugs. 
Diploma. 

W.  A.  Jackson,  Cornwall,  for  case  of  insects.    Diploma. 

Willard  Felt,  191  Pearl-street,  for  fine  specimens  of  slate. 
Diploma. 

REGATTA. 

October  6,  1850. 

F.  D.  Bigelow,  for  the  best  sailing  in  19  foot  working  boat, 
James  Green,  built  by  William  Crolius,  with  one  sail,  without 
oars  or  rudder.    $12. 

William  Bobbers,  for  the  second  best  sailing  in  1 9  foot  work- 
ing boat,  Spring-street  Packet,  built  by  M.  Roberts,  with  one  sail, 
without  oars  or  rudder.    $8. 

James  Lee,  for  the  best  rowing  with  one  pair  of  sculls,  in  boat 
C.  J.  Thomas,  built  by  C.  J.  Thomas,  distance  5  miles,  time  40 
minutes.    $20. 

Charles  Thomas,  for  the  *  second  best  rowing,  with  one  pair 
sculls,  in  boat  Annette,  built  by  6.  C.  Newman,  distance  5  miles, 
time  41  minutes.    $5. 

October  12, 1850. 

James  Lee  and  Hugh  Curran,  for  the  best  rowing  with  two 
pair  of  sculls  in  boat  Lieut.  M.  Murray,  built  by  C.  J.  Thomas, 
distance  5  miles,  time  31  minutes.  $35. 
-  Charles  Thomas  &  G.  Decker,  for  the  second  best  rowing  with 
two  pair  of  sculls,  in  boat  Battery  Pet,  built  by  John  Letts,  dis- 
tance  5  miles,  time  32  minutes.    $15. 

Charles  Thomas,  F.  D.  Bigelow,  Edward  Coady,  Owen  Mula- 
ny,  Frances  Palmerton,  cockswain,  for  the  best  rowing  with  four 
oars  in  30  foot  boat,  Gen.  Z.  Taylor,  built  by  John  Letts,  distance 
5  miles,  time  29  minutes.    $75. 

John  Manzano,  J.  Mc  Brier,  J.  Watson,  Joseph  Byrne,  Emer- 
ald Wheeler,  cockswain,  for  the  second  best  rowing  with 
four  oars,  in  30  foot  boat,  Adaline,  built  by  €.  L.  Ingersoll,  dis- 
tance 5  miles,  time  30  minutes.    $25. 
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October  17, 1850. 

W.  L.  Force,  builder  of  the  jib  and  main-sail  boat,  A.  A.  Phil*. 
lips,  the  winner  in  the  race  between  boats  A.  A.  Phillips,  Naomi, 
Reindeer,  Nameless,  Greenville,  distance  10  miles,  time  1  hoar 
and  3  minutes.  ^Silver  cup.    $15. 

William  Smith,  builder  of  the  jib  and  main-sail  boat  Greenville, 
the  second  best  in  the  race  between  the  boats  A.  A.  Phillips, 
Naomi,'  Reindeer,  Nameless,  and  Greenville,  distance  10  miles, 
time  1  hour  and  35  minutes.    Silver  cup.^  $10. 

October  19, 1850. 

Gharlee  Price,  for  the  best  rowing  with  one  pair  of  sculls  in 
boat  Jenny  Lind,  built  by  E.  Loper,  distance  5  miles,  time  46 
minutes.    $15. 

Charles  Thomas,  for  the  second  best  rowing  with  one  pair  of 
sculls,  in  boat  Geo.  Washington,  built  by  John  Letts,  distance  5 
miles,  time*47  minutes.    $10. 

SADLERT,   HARNESS    AND   TRUNKS. 

L/Cantel,  1  Barclay-street,  for  the  best  specimens  of  trunks 
and  hat  cases.    Silver  medal. 

£.  Conant,  161  Canal-street,  for  the  second  best  specimen  of 
trunks.     Diploma. 

James*Craven,  32  Canal-street,  for  the  best  set  of  double  har- 
ness, (made  for  President  Fillmore.)    Gold  medal. 

YanJJlarcom  &  Dixon,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  an  excellent  set  of 
double^harness.    Silver  medal. 

J.  &  R.  Lowden,  82  Bleecker-street,  for  the  best  set  of  single 
harness.     Gold  medal. 

Van  Blarcom  &  Dixon,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  an  excellent  set  of 
single  harness.    Silver  medal. 

L.  J.  Loyd,  Albany,  N.  T.,  for  a  set  of  single  harness.  Silver 
medal. 

George  Fisher,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  a  saddle.     Silver  medal. 

Cornell,  Cowles  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  a  self-adjusting 
pad  tree.    Silver  medal. 

Nathan  Post,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  an  improved  patent 
spring  safety  bar  stirup.    Gold  medal. 

Ezra  E.  Bratton,  Philadelphia,  for  improved  hames.    Diploma, 
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John  H.  Skid,  corner  of  Fulton-street  and  Broadway,  for  & 
leather  bag.    Diploma. 

R.  EL  Hann,  corner  of  John-street  and  Broadway,  for  a  leather 
bag.    Diploma. 

D.  Galbraith,  231  West  16th -street,  for  a  small  morocco  trunk. 
Diploma* 

» 

SIGN   PAINTIH6  AND  BLOCK   LETTERS. 

Bean  &  Breidenbah,  118  Grand-street,  for  the  best  sign  paint- 
ing.   Silver  medal. 

Leonard  Ring,  79  Fulton-street,  for  excellent  sign  painting. 
Diploma. 

B.  F.  Cragin,  20  Nassau-street,  for  the  best  block  letters. 
(8ilwr  medal  having  been  awarded  last  year.)    Diploma. 

Minofr    Work, 

George  Steel,  101  Nassau-street,  for  the  best  sign  painting. 
$10  and  a  certificate. 

John  G.  Quirk,  170  York-street,  Brooklyn,  for  an  excellent 
specimen  of  sign  painting.    $5  and  a  certificate. 

Edward  Little,  170  Centre-street,  for  4  specimen  of  sign  paint- 
ing.   $3  and  a  certificate. 

RAW  AND  MANUFACTURED  SILK. 

Raw. 

Mrs.  C.  Van  Epps,  Ovid,  Seneca  county,  New-York,  for  the 
best  cocoons.    Silver  medal. 

Harriet  Summy,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  a  bushel  of  pea-nut  co- 
coons.   The  Van  Schaick  premium  of  $5  and  a  bronze  medal. 

L.  S.  Boot,  East  Bloomfield,  for  a  specimen  of  cocoons.  Di- 
ploma. 

John  M.  Summy,  Manheim,  Pa.,  for  a  bushel  of  paphos  cocoons. 
The  Van  Schaick  premium  of  $5  and  a  bronze  medal. 

John  M.  Summy,  Manhe^n,  Pa.,  for  10  lbs.  of  raw  silk,  very 
well  reeled,  clean  and  uniform.  The  Van  Schaick  premium  of 
$10  and  a  bronze  medal. 
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Manufactured  silk. 

Wilmer,  Cannell  &  Co.,  Philadelphia)  Pa.,  Stone  &  Co.,  agents, 
48  Exchange  Place,  for  the  best  printed  silk  handkerchiefs. 
Silver  medal. 

Crabtree  &  Wilkinson,  Staten  Island,  for  the  second  best  print- 
ed  silk  handkerchiefs.    Diploma. 

It.  Bennie,  Lodi,  N.  J.,  O.  Patterson  &  Co.,  agents,  40  Broad- 
street,  for  printed  foulard  silk.    Silver  medal. 

James  Millward,  3 1st- street  and  8th  Avenue,  for  excellent  silk 
shawls.    Gold  medal. 

E.  R.  Gurley,  Mansfield,  Conn.,  for  silk  twist.    Silver  medal. 

Cheney  Brothers,  Manchester,  Connecticut,  E.  H.  Arnold, 
agent,  34  Beaver-street,  for  excellent  sewing  silk.    Diploma. 

Duncan  McFarlane,  28th-street,  for  14  pieces  of  silk  ribbon. 
The  Van  Schaick  premium  of  $10  and  a  bronze  medal. 

SILVER  WAKE. 

Allcock  &  Allen,  341  Broadway,  for  superior  silver  ware. 
Gold  medal. 

T.  J.  Harris  &  Co.,  177  Broadway,  for  well  formed  silver  ware. 
Diploma. 

John  W.  Greaton,  201  Broadway,  for  gold  and  silver  extension 
pen  and  pencil  cases.    Silver  medal. 

Minors*  Work. 

P.  H.  Storck,  88  Nassau-street,  Brooklyn,  for  a  good  specimen 
of  chasing.    |5  and  a  certificate. 

W.  H.  Wood,  94  Amos-street,  for  a  silver  mug.  $3  and  a  cer- 
tificate. 

STATIONERY,  P&IKTI2H3,  ETC* 

Carson  &  Brothers,  Dal  ton,  Mass.,  Carson  &  Howard,  agents, 
281  Pearl-street,  for  the  best  writing  paper.    Silver  medal. 

Gill  &  Co.^Nashua,  N.  H.,  N.  P.  Kimbell,  agent,  47  Beekman- 
street,  for  superior  card  boards.    Diploma. 

Edwin  Allen,  South  Windham,  Connecticut,  for  a  new  and 
beautiful  article  of  type  to  facilitate  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Silver  medal. 
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Stickney  &  Price,  130  Fulton- street,  for  a  large  assortment  of 
labels  for  druggists,  perfumers,  etc.    Diploma. 

James  Shaw,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  for  a  patent  portfolio. 
Diploma. 

A.  G.  Fay,  Concord,  Mass.,  H.  Jeroliman  &  Co.,  agents,  134 
William-street,  for  the  best  lead  pencils.    Silver  medal. 

William  Monroe,  for  excellent  lead  pencils.    Diploma. 
John  H.  Tobitt,  9  Spruce-street,  for  combination  type  to  facili- 
tate type  setting.    Silver  medal. 

STOVES,  GBATES,  AND  RANGES. 

Cooking  Stoves  and  Ranges. 

Jordan  L.  Mott,  264  Water-street,  for  the  best  cooking  stove. 
(Gold  medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

William  Abendroth  &  Brothers,  117  Beekman-street,  for  an 
excellent  cooking  stove.    Silver  medal. 

R.  B.  Thompson,  Brooklyn,  for  the  best  cooking  stove,  with 
water  center.     Silver  medal. 

J.  R.  and  E.  N.  Hyde,  246  Greenwich-street,  for  the  best  cook- 
ing stove,  with  hot  air  furnace  for  heating  adjoining  rooms. 
Silver  medal. 

D.  Bosworth,  56  Cliff-street,  for  an  excellent  cooking  stove, 
with  hot  air  furnace  for  heating  adjoining  rooms.    Diploma. 

B.  P.  Learned  &  Thatcher,  Albany,  New-York,  for  the  best 
parlor  cooking  stove.    Silver  medal. 

William  Abendroth  &  Brothers,  117  Beekman-street,  for  an 
excellent  parlor  cooking  stove.    Diploma. 

Jordan  L.  Mott,  264  Water-street,  for  the  best  kitchen  range. 
Gold  medal. 

Philip  Rolhaus,  New-York,  for  an  excellent  kitchen  range. 
Silver  medal. 

William  Cobb,  211  Water-street,  for  a  hot  air  furnace  and 
range.    Gold  medal. 

Alexander  Marshall  &  Son,  407  and  409  Cherry-street,  for 
beautiful  specimens  of  enamelled  ware.  (Gold  medal  having 
been  before  awarded.)     Diploma. 

Thatcher  and  Hutchins,  Troy,  New- York,  for  a  hot  blast  cook 
stove,  flat  heater  and  furnace  combined.    Diploma. 

William  Abendroth  and  Brothers,  117  Beekman-street,  for 
parlor  cooking  stoves.    Diploma. 
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M.  C.  Hull,  31 1  3d  Avenue,  for  Bay  State  cooking  stoves. 
Silver  medal. 

B.  Wands  &  Co.,  211  Water-street,  for  a  cooking  stove.  Di- 
ploma. 

G.  6oodwin;  254  Water-street,  for  a  cooking  stove.    Diploma. 

Keyser  and  Guinand,  113  Beekman-street,  for  a  cooking  stove. 
Diploma. 

Jagger,  Tread  well  &  Co.,  Albany,  New- York,  for  an  air  tight 
cooking  stove,  for  wood  or  coal.    Diploma. 

George  Pierce  &  Co.,  300  Broadway,  for  a  kitchen  range.  Di- 
ploma. 

STOVES    FOR  WARMING,  AND   HOT  AIR    FURNACES. 

Chilson,  Allen,  Walker  &  Co.,  351  Broadway,  for  the  best  air 
warming  and  ventilating  furnace.     Gold  medal. 

George  E.  Waring,  Stamford,  Connecticut,  for  an  excellent  hot 
air  furnace.     Silver  medal. 

Gardner  Chilson,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Chilson,  Allen,  Walk- 
er k  Co.,  agents,  351  Broadway, for  the  best  parlor  stove.  Silver 
medal. 

Elihu  Smith,  Albany,  New-York,  for  an  excellent  parlor  stove. 
Silver  medal. 

Gardner  Chilson,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Chilson,  Allen,  Walk- 
er &  Co.,  agents,  351  Broadway,  for  the  best  open  grate.    Diploma. 

H.  G.  Clark,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chilson,  Allen,  Walker  &  Co., 
agents,  351  Broadway,  for  a  ventilating  stove.     Diploma. 

B.  Rodriguez,  New  Orleans,  for  an  areothermes,  hot  air  oven 
and  cooking  combined.     Gold  medal. 

GRATES. 

W.  &  N.  Jackson,  238  Front-street,  for  superior  grates.  Gold 
medal. 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

6.  S.  Brown,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  T.  Franklin  Smith,  agent, 
488  Broadway,  for  the  best  abdominal  supporter  and  body  brace. 
Silver  medal. 

S.N.  Marsh,  2  Courtland-street,  for  an  excellent  abdominal 
supporter  and  body  brace.    Diploma. 
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B.  F.  Palmer  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  best  artificial 
leg.    Gold  medal. 

Terger  &  Ord,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  for  an  excellent  artificial  leg. 
Silver  medal. 

J.  R.  Benjamin,  13  Beekman-street,  for  the  best  spring  truss. 
\     Gold  medal. 

S.  N.  Marsh,  2  Courtland-street,  for  an  excellent  spring  truss. 
Silver  medal. 

Charles  C.  Bernhardt,  Baltimore,  George  Tiemann,  63  Chatham- 
street,  for  a  spring  truss  with  glass  pad.    Diploma. 

William  Cooley  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  for  Banning's  body 
brace.    Diploma. 

£.  Waters,  Troy,  New-York,  for  the  best  breast  pump.  Silver 
medal? 

UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS. 

Clyde  &  Black,  303  Broadway  and  317  Grand-street,  for  the 
best  umbrellas  and  parasols.    Silver  medal. 

Calkins  &  Darrow,  34  Maiden  Lane,  for  excellent  umbrellas  and 
parasols.    Diploma. 

VENTILATION. 

Ransom  Cook,  Saratoga  Springs,  New-York,  for  the  best  meth- 
od of  ventilating  buildings.    Gold  medal. 

Ebenezer  Knight,  New- York,  J.  H.  Penfield,  agent,  19  Nassau- 
street,  for  a  plan  for  the  ventilation  of  the  spaces  between  the 
timber  and  planks  of  a  vessel,  in  order  to  prolong  their  duration. 
Gold  medal. 

WHIPS   AND    CANES. 

Charles  P.  Caldwell,  18  Maiden  Lane,  for  the  best  whips,  etc. 
Silver  medal. 

James  Russell,  38  Pearl-street,  for  a  good  specimen  of  whips. 
Diploma. 

W.  E.  Rose,  37  Reade^treet,  for  superior  gold  and  silver 
mounted  canes.  (Silver  medal  having  been  before  <*,varuui.) 
Diploma. 
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WIGS  AND  TOUPEES. 

Edward  Phalon,  197  Broadway,  for  the  best  gentleman's  wig 
and  toupee.    Silver  medal. 

Charles  Bouagard,  5  Franklin-street,  for  an  excellent  gentle- 
man's wig,  and  the  best  lady's  wig.    Diploma. 

WOOLEN   GOODS. 

James  Boy  &  Co.,  Watervliet  Mills,  West  Troy,  New-York, 
E.  J.  Anderson  &  Co.,  agents,  9  Broad-street,  for  the  best  black 
broad  cloth.    Gold  medal. 

Utica  Globe  Mills,  Utica,  New-York,  Lawrence  Trimble  &  Co*, 
agents,  35  Broad-street,  for  excellent  black  broad  cloth.  Silver 
medal. 

Wethered  &  Brothers,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  best  doe  skin 
cassimeres.    Gold  medal.  # 

J.  &  R.  H.  Hotchkiss,  Hotchkissonville,  Connecticut,  for  excel* 
lent  specimens  of  plain  cassimeres.    Silver  medal. 

Rochdale  Mills,  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  Nesmith  &  Co., 
agents,  52  Pine-street,  for  the  best  blankets.    Gold  medal. 

Hall  &  Springfield,  Rochester,  New-Hampshire,  Beals,  Bush  & 
Co.,  agents,  32  Broad-street,  for  the  second  best  blankets.  Silver 
taedal. 

Burlington  Mills,  Burlington,  Vermont,  Beals,  Bush  &  Co., 
agents,  32  Broad-street,  for  the  best  fancy  cassimeres.  Gold 
medal. 

Stafford  Company,  Stafford  Springs,  Connecticut,  Mott,  Stan- 
ton &  Swan,  agents,  22  Broad-street,  for  excellent  fency  cassi- 
meres.   Silver  medal. 

Robert  Rennie,  Lodi,  N.  J.,  Godfrey,  Pattison  &  Co.,  43  and  45 
Broadway,  for  the  best  printed  cashmeres.    Silver  medal. 

Manchester  Print  Works,  Stone  &  Co.,  agents,  48  Exchange 
Place,  for  excellent  printed  cashmeres.    Diploma. 

Bay  State  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Lawrence,  Stone  8c  Co., 
agents,  41  Broadway,  for  the  best  shawls.  (Gold  medal  having 
been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

James  Roy  &  Co.,  Watervleit,  N.  Y.,  for  superior  shawls.  Gold 
medal. 

D.  Kellogg,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  Wolcott  &  Slade,  13  Broad-st. 
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W.  IJuncan  &  Son,  Franklin,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  Richardson, 
Watson  &  Co.,  agents,  43  Exchange  Place,  for  excellent  shawls, 
(no  difference  being  perceptible  to  the  judges.)  Silver  medal  to 
each. 

Virginia  Woolen  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Atwater,  Knapp  &.  Wood- 
ruff, agents,  43  Broad-street,  for  blankets.    Diploma. 

Joseph  Dean  &  Son,  Newark,  Delaware,  Benjamin  F.  Seaver, 
agent,  for  merino  jeans.    Silver  medal. 

Gilbert  &  Stevens,  Ware,  Mass.,  Dale  &  Wright,  agents,  24 
Broadway,  for  white  and  scarlet  flannels.    Silver  medal. 

Cohoes  Worsted  Co.,  Cohoes  Falls,  N.  T.,  for  worsted  yarn. 
Gold  medal. 

Wm.  Duncan  &  Son,  Franklin,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  Richardson, 
Watson  &  Co.,  agents,  43  Exchange  Place,  for  piano  covers.  Sil- 
ver medal. 

New  Britain  Knitting  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Mott,  Stanton  & 
Swan,  agents,  22  Broad-street,  for  knit  shirts.     Diploma. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

G.  B.  De  La  Vergne  &  Co.,  Elizabeth  Port,  N.  J.,  for  the  best 
fluid  machine  oil.    Silver  medal. 

A.  Hinckley,  31  Front-street,  for  machinery  oil,  (a  fair  article.) 
Diploma. 

D.  D.  Miller,  209  Water-street,  for  lanterns  and  trumpets.  Dip. 

S.  J.  Seely,  11  Park  Row,  for  a  barrel  of  excellent  lime.    Dip. 

J.  M.  Smith,  468  Broadway,  for  a  refrigerator.  (Silver  medal 
having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

J.  K.  Bellows,  366  Broome-street,  for  a  double  dove  tail.  Dip. 

Joshua  Shaw,  142  Nassau-street,  for  superior  glaziers9  diamonds. 
Silver  medal. 

W.  H.  Kemp,  95  Canal-street,  for  superior  gold  leaf.  (Silver 
medal  having  been  before  awarded.)    Diploma. 

George  W.  Noyes,  Brooklyn,  for  a  rustic  chair.    Diploma. 

Augustus  Thayer,  Walden  Bridge,  Conn.,  for  improved  auger 
handles.    Diploma. 

Ezekiel  Page,  20  West-street,  for  the  best  sweep.    Diploma. 

J.  B.  Gailhard,  456  Broadway,  for  bird  cages.    Diploma. 

Joseph  Kelly,  25  Fulton-street,  for  a  bird  cage.    Diploma. 
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Asa  Willis,  125  Cedar-street,  for  a  plan  for  opening  window 
shutters.    Silver  medal. 

Labatier  &  Vailard,  132  Second-street,  for  razor  strops.    Dip. 

Robert  B.  Montgomery,  312  Stanton-street,  for  scroll  target. 
Diploma. 

James  Evans,  87  Warren-street,  for  fancy  boxes.    Diploma. 

H.  Jeroliman  &  Co.,  134  William-street,  for  musical  annuals. 
Diploma. 

£.  S.  Mills,  6  Courtland-street,  for  shawl  stands.    Diploma. 

John  Santune,  1 9  Centre-street,  for  mettallic  letters.    Diploma. 

William  Brown,  256  Broadway,  for  a  metallic  child's  crib.   Dip. 

F.  S.  Edwards,  189  6th  Avenue,  for  egg  powder.    Diploma. 

Seed  &  Co.,  White-street,  for  a  good  specimen  of  roofing  slate. 

Diploma. 

Wm.  W.  Fowler,  10  Suffolk-street,  for  a  bedstead  fastening. 
Diploma. 

Clark  &  Solomon,  18  Fulton-street,  for  superior  fancy  whisk 
brooms.    Diploma. 

F.  A.  Rockwell,  Ridgefield,  Conn. ,  for  patent  clasps.    Diploma. 

£.  S.  Pierce,  Ohio,  for  a  hydrostatic  pen.    Diploma. 

Edward  Schenck,  80  Water-street,  for  a  seamless  bag.  Diploma. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 


REPORT  OFVTHE  'AGRICULTURAL"  COMMITTEE, 

OK  THE    EXHIBITION  OF  CATTLE. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  this  department  of  the  23d 
annual  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute,  submit  the  follow- 
ing report : 

The  exhibition  was  held,  as  announced  in  the  programme,  at 
Madison  Cottage  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  days  of  October, , 
1850.  The  number  of  entries  was  as  follows,  viz:  horses,  55 ; 
mules  and  jacks,  5  j  horned  cattle,  127;  sheep,  57;  swine,  27; 
poultry,  33;=Total,  304.  Many  of  the  entries  represented 
pairs  of  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  and  lots  of  sheep,  swine  and 
poultry ;  the  whole  number  of  animals  on  the  ground  amounted 
to  four  hundred  and  eighteen. 

The  proprietor  of  the  cottage,  Mr.  Thompson,  accommodated 
the  committee  with  one  third  more  ground  than  was  occupied 
on  former  occasions,  and  all  the  arrangements,  on  his  part,  were 
very  satisfactory . 

Many  of  the  exhibitors  came  from  a  much  greater  distance 
than  we  have  noticed  at  any  previous  exhibition.  The  in- 
terest taken  by  them,  and  the  general  expressions  of  satisfaction, 
were  highly  gratifying.  We  have  assurance  that  the  number  of 
entries  at  the  next  exhibition  will  be  more  than  doubled  provi- 
ved  timely  notice  is  given,  which  there  is  much  complaint  of 
not  having  received  hitherto.  We  werfc  glad  to  see  delegates 
from  various  States,  and  the  counties  of  our  own  State,  composed 
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of  intelligent  men  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  agricul- 
ture. The  attendance  of  the  regularly  appointed  judges  was 
unusually  prompt,  which  avoided,  to  a  large  extent,  the  neces- 
sity of  filling  up  vacancies  on  the  ground.  The  awards  of  the 
judges  appeared  to  give  very  general  satisfaction.  We  feel  sat- 
isfied that  their  duties  were  performed  promptly  and  impartially, 
for  which  they  are  entitled  to  the  thank*  of  the  Institute.  We 
attach  their  several  Reports,  with  such  recommendations  as  they 
have  thought  proper  to  make ;  and  we  have  solicited  the  obser- 
vations of  these  gentlemen  for  publication,  being  confident  that 
thereby  much  useful  information  may  be  annually  disseminated. 
We  would  particularly  call  attention  to  a  commuuication  from 
Mr.  Thomas  De  Voe,  as  containing  important  suggestions. 

THOROUGH  BRED  BLOOD  HORSES. 

Judges :  Edward  Long,  James  Bathgate,  Ray  Tompkins. 

William  Jones,  of  Cold  Springs,  L.  I.,  1st  prize  stallion,  3  year? 
old.    Silver  cup  or  $15. 

William  Jones,  of  Cold  Spring,  L.  I.,  1st  prize  mare,  Young 
Dove.    Silver  cup  or  $15. 

Lewis  A.  Sayre,  of  N.  Y.,  2nd  prize  mare,  "  Young  Lady 
iightfoot."    Silver  cup  or  $10. 

Horses. 

Judges:  A.  B.  Raymond,  Robert  R.  Morris,  A.  Hatfield,  A.  0. 
Houghton. 

Jackson  Nichols,  of  Flushing,  L.  L,  1st  prize  brood  mare 
and  colt.    Silver  cup  or  $10. 

Bathgate  Brothers,  Morrisania,  Westchester  Co.,  Ni  Y.,  2d 
prize  mare  and  colt.    Silver  medal. 

John  Mc  Chesney,  143  Elizabeth-street,  N.  Y.,  1st  prize  Stal- 
lion, "  Cassius  M.  Clay,"  3  years.    Silver  cup  or  $10. 

William  H.  Van  Cot,  N.  Y.,  1st  prize  stallion,  7£  years  old. 
Silver  cup  or  $15.  •  • 

John  McChesney,  N.  Y,  2d  prize  stallion,  5  years  old.    Silver 
cup  or  $10. 
Thomas  Williams,  1st  prize  oolt,  2  years  old.    Silver  medal. 
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Matched  Horses. 

R.  M.  Abbe,  of  Enfield,  Conn.,  1st  prize  pair  of  horses,  8 
and  7  years  old.    Silver  cup  or  $10. 

Farm  Horses. 

John  J.  Delancey,  West  Farms,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T.,  Is* 
prize  pair  of  farm  horses,  6  years  old.    Silver  cup  or  $10. 

Mules  and  Jacks. 

Judges :  David  L.  Mills,  Robert  Magaw,  William  Covert. 
George  Douglass,  N.  Y.,  1st  prize  Jack.    Silver  cup  or  $8. 
Reynolds  &  Weart,  N.  T.,  1st  prize  pair  of  mules.    Silver  cup 
or  $10. 

Native    Stock. 

Judges:  Jacob  D.  Van  Winkle,  Jacob  Buckhart,  ^Charle* 
Bathgate.  - 

T.  C.  Munn,  of  Orange,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  1st  prize  bull  2 years 
old.     Silver  cup  or  $15. 

Jdmes  Bathgate  of  Fordham,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1st  prize 
cow,  6  years  old.     Silver  cup  or  $10. 

FULL    BRED   STOCK. 

Short  Horns. 

Judges :  Aaron  Clement,  Philadelphia,  Samuel  Jaques,  Boston, 
Edward  H.  Smith,  Long  Island. 

Ambrose  Stevens,  of  N.  Y.,  1st  prize  bull,  2  years  old.  Silver 
cup  or  $15. 

Charles  H.  Sly,  of  Little  Britain,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  2d 
prize  bull,  3  years  old.     Silver  cup  or  $10. 

Daniel  B.  Haight,  of  Washington,  Duchess*  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1st 
prize  yearling  bull.    Silver  cup  or  $8. 

Theodore  Foulke,  of  Hell  Gate,N.  Y.,  2d  prize  yearling  bulL 
Trans.  N.  Y.  S.  Agricultural  Society. 

George  Vail,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1st  prize  bull  calf.    Silver  medal. 

John  A.  Pool,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  2d  prize.  Transactions 
American  Institute. 

Thomas  Bell,Morrisania,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1st  prize  cow5 
Fanny,  7  years  old.    Silver  cup  or  $15. 
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Bathgate  Brothers,  Morrisania,  Westchester  Co.,  N".  Y.,  2d 
prize  cow,  9  years  old.    Silver  cup  or  $10. 

Geo.  Vail,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  3d  prize  cow,  "  Fillpail,"  5  years 
old.    Trans.  N.  T.  Ag.  Society. 

Geo.  Vail,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1st  prize  heifer, "  Lucilla,"  20  months 
old.    Silver  cup  or  $8. 

Thos.  Bell,  of  Morrjs^nia,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  2d  prize 

heifer,  1  year  old.    Trans.  Am.  Institute. 

« 

Hereford*. 

Tiidges :  Horace  Bailey,  Robt.  Bolton,  Jr.,  John  B.  Burnel. 
Townsend  H.  Sherman,  of  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1st  prize 
bull,  2  years  old.    Silver  cup  or  $15. 

Devons. 

Judges :  Horace  Bailey,  Robt  Bolton,  Jr.,  John  B.  Burnell. 

W.  P.  &  C.  S.  Wainwright,  1st  prize  bull,  4  years  old.  Silver 
cup  or  $15. 

Jacob  N.  Blakeslee,  Watertown,  Conn.,  2d  prize  bull.    $10. 

Edward  G.  Faile,  West  Farms,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1st 
prize  yearling  bull.    Silver  cup  or  $8. 

Ambrose  Stevens,  of  New- York,  1  st  prize  bull  calf.  Silver  medal. 

Ambrose  Stevens,  N.  Y.,  2d  prize  bull  calf.    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Ambrose  Stevens,  N.  Y.,  1st  prize  cow,  3  years  old.  Silver 
cup  or '$15. 

W.  P.  &  C.  S.  Wainwright,  2d  prize  oow,  7  years  old.  Silver 
cup  or  $10. 

Ambrose  Stevens,  N.  Y.,  1st  prize  heifer,  1  year  old.  Silver 
cup  or  $8. 

W.  P.  &  C.  S.  Wainwright,  2d  prize  heifer,  1  year  old.  Trans. 
Amer.  Institute. 

Alderney. 

Judges:  John  Rae,  William  T.  King,  Manton,  R.  I.,  John 
Bathgate. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1st  prize  bull,  19  months  old. 
Silver  cup  or  $8. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1st  prize  bull  calf,  3 
months  old.     Silver  medal. 
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John  A.  Pool,  N.  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1st  prize  cow.  Silver  cup 
or  $15. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  2d  prize  cow,  3  years  old. 
Silver  cup  or  $10. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1st  prize  heifer,  1  year  old. 
Silver  cup  or  $8. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1st  prize  heifer  calf,  4  months 
old.    Silver  medal. 

Ayrshire. 

Judges:  John  Rae,  William  T\  King,  Manton,  R.  I.,  John 
Bathgate. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1st  prize  bull,  4  years  old. 
Silver  cup  or  $15. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1st  prize  yearling|bu31. 
Silver  cup  or  $8. 

Joel  Miles,  of  Caldwell,  New  Jersey,  2d  prize  yearling  bull, 
18  months  old.    Transactions  N.  Y.  State  Ag4cultural£Society. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  1st  prize  bull  calf, 
9  months  old.    Silver  medal. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  1st  prizejcow.'  ^Sil- 
ver cup  or  $15. 

Robert  R.  Morris,  Westchester  county,  New- York,  2d  prize  cow, 
years  old.    Silver  cup  or  $10. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  of  Paterson,  New-Jersey,  1st  prize|heifer  calf, 
7  months  old.    Silver  medal. 

Grade  Stock. 

Judges :  Aaron  Clement,  Philadelphia,  Samuel  Jaques,  Boston, 
Edward  H.  Smith,  Long  Island. 

George  A.'  Prevost,  of  Pelham,  Westchester  county,  K.  Y., 
1st  prize  bull,  4  years  old.    Silver  cup  or  $10. 

William  Dobbie,  of  Mamaroneck,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y., 
2d  prize  bull,  3  years  old.    Silver  cup  or  $6. 

Jackson  Nichols,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  1st  prize  yearling 
bull.    Silver  cup  or.  $8. 

Bathgate  Brothers,  Morrisania,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  1st 
prize  bull  calf,  6  months  old.    Silver  medal. 

Robert  R.  Morris,  Westchester  county,  New- York,  2d  prize  bull 
calfy  Transactions  American  Institute. 
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Thomas  Bell,  of  Morrisania,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  1st 
prize  cow,  4  years  old.    Silver  cup  or  $15. 

James  Bathgate,  Fordham,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  3d 
prize  cow,  4  years  old.    Silver  cup  or  $10. 

Thomas  Richardson,  of  West  Farms,  Westchester  county, 
N.  Y.,  1st  prize  yearling  heifer.    Silver  cup  or  $8. 

Thomas  Bell,  of  Morrisania,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  2d 
prize  yearling  heifer.    Transactions  American  Institute. 

Bathgate  Brothers,  of  Morrisania,  Westchester  county,  N\  Y., 
1st  prize  heifer  calf,  3  months  old.    Silver  medal. 

Milking  Gem. 

Judges:  Henry  Robinson,  A.  H.  Hubbard,  H.  W.  Tibbits. 

James  Brfthgate,  Fordham,  Westchester  county,  N.  ¥.,  1st 
prize  cow,  8  years  old.    Silver  cup  or  $15. 

Robert  R.  Morris,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  2d  premium 
eow,  "  Jessica.*    Sliver  cup  or  $10. 

Bathgate  Brothers,  of  Morrisania,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y., 
3d  prize  cow.    Silver  medal. 

Working  Oxen. 

Judges:  Hudson  McFarlan,  S.  T.  Wright,  D.  K.  Skinner. 
Russell  S.  Jacobs,  of  Hamden,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  1st 
prize  pair  working  oxen.    Silver  cup  or  $15. 

Fat  Cattle. 

Judges:  Charles  Gwyer,  lames  E.  Bathgate,  Bryan  Lawrftnee, 
Thomas  F.  De  Voe,  New- York.  * 

John  I.  Owpman,  Poktetfpsie,  Ntew-Yo*,  1st  fcfcize  pair  of  fat 
cattle,  7  years  old.    $15. 

Charles  Hubbard,  of  Wateftown,  Connecticut,  2d  prize  pair  fat 
cattle.    Silver  cup  ot'%10. 

Wely  0.  Itoe,  Chester,  (Watage  county,  New- York,  1st  prize 
tow,  6  years  old.    Silver  medal. 

Thomas  Bell,  MoWsania,  Westchester  county,  New-Yorkf 
«d  prize  cow.    Tranatffctibtts  American  Institute. 

Seely  C.  Roe,  Chester,  Orange  county,  New-York,  1st  prize 
leifer,  4  years  old.    Silver  oup  or"$8. 
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Thomas  Bell,  of  Morrisania,  Westchester  county,  New -York, 
1st  prize  steer.    Silver  cup  or  $8. 

Steeling  Bradjey,  Hamden,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  $d  prize 
steer,  6  years  old.    Transactions  American  Institute. 

fine  Wool  Sheep.  # 

Judges :  John  Harold,  Queens  county,  Jacob  T.  J.  Jones,  Queens 
^county,  Obadiah  Elliot,  Elijahtown,  New  Jersey. 

D.  W.  Catlin,  of  Torrington,  Connecticut,  1st  prize  buck. 
Silver  cup  or  $8. 

Walter  Wakeman,  of  North  East  Dutchess  county,  New- York, 
2d  prize  buck.    Silver  medal. 

D.  W.  Catlin,  of  Torrington,  Connecticut,  1st  prize  three  ewes. 
Silver  cup  or  $8. 

Walter  Wakeman,  of  North  East  Dutchess  county,  2d  prize 
three  ewes.    Silver  medal. 

Lewis  Thrall,  of  Torrington,  Connecticut,  1st  prise  Spanish 
merino  back.    Silver  cup  or  $8. 

Joseph  Blakeslee,  of  WatertoWn,  Connecticut,  2d  prize  ihtithto 
buck.    Silver  medal.  • 

Lewis  A.  Thrall,  of  Torrington,  Connecticut,  1  st  prifce  thK&eSI&ti- 
ish  merino  ewes.    Silver  cup  or  $8. 

Joseph  Blakeslee,  of  Water  town,  Connecticut,  2d  prize  three' 
merino  ewes.    Silver  medal. 

Ijmg  and  middle  tioobl  Sheep. 

Judges :  L.  D.  Clift,  James  D.  Van  Vechten,  John  Catll. 

Thomas  Bell,  Morrisania,  Westehester  Co.,  N.  Y.,'  1st  prize  3 
ewes.    Silver  -cup  or  $8.  . 

Thomas  Bell,  of  Morrisania,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1st  prize 
long  wool  buck.    Silver  cup  or  $8. 

Bathgate  Brothers, pf  Morrisania,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  2d 
prize  Leicester  buck.    Silver  medal. 

Edward  Hallock  &  Sons,  of  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1st 
prize  3  lambs.    Silver  medal. 

Bathgate  Brothers,  Morrisania,  Westobester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  2d 
prize  S  ewes.    Silver  medal. 
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Middle    Wool. 

Ambrose  Stevens,  of  N.  Y.,  1st  prize,  3  south  down  ewes.  Sil- 
ver cup  or  $8, 

Daniel  B.  Haight,  of  Washington,  Duchess^Co.,  N".  Y.,  1st 
prize  south  down  buck.    Silver  cup  or  $8. 

Daniel  B.  Haight,  of  Washington,  Duchess  Co.,  N.|Y.,  1st 
prize  three  south  down  lambs.    Silver  medal. 

Ambrose  Stevens,  of  N.  Y.,  2d  prize  3  south  down  ewes.  Sil- 
ver medal. 

Daniel  B.  Haight,  of  Washington,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  2d 
prize  south  down  buck.    Silver  medal. . 

Valentine  Hallock,  of  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,]  1st  prize  Ootswold 
and  Oxfordshire  buck.    Silver  cup  Jo  r  $8. 

Fat  Sheep. 

Judges:  Charles  Gwyer,  James  E.  Bathgate,  Bryan  Lawrenee, 
Thomas  F.  Devoe,  New-York. 

Townsend  H.  Sherman,  of  Milton^Ulster  Co.£N.£Y.,  1st  prize 
long  wool  fat  wether.    Silver  cup  or  $8 . 

Justice  Haviland,  of  Dover9  Duchess  Co.,  lst^  prize  south 
down  wether.    Silver  cup  or  $8. 

SHEPHERD    DOGS. 

Judges :  John  Harold,  Queens  Co.,  Jacob JS.JT.  Jones,  Queens 
Co.,  Obadiah  Elliot,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

George  B.  Wilkinson,  of  Fordham,  WestcheeteifOo.,  N.  Y.,  1st 
prize  shepherd  boy.    Farmers'  Library. 

swim. 

Judges:  Peter  H.  Brink,  Asa  B.  Munn,  Philip  Hornback. 

Samuel  Brewer,  of  N.  Y.,  1st  prize  boar.    Silver  cup  or  $8. 

Thomas  Bell,  of  Morrisania,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  2d  prize 
boar.    Trans.  American  Institute. 

Samuel  Love  of  N.  Y.,  1st  prize  sow.    Silver  cup  or  $8. 

William  Ilsley,  of  Macomb's  dam,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  fid 
prize  sow.    Trans.  American  Institute. 

Eleazar  Parmly,  of  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  1st  prize  shot©.  SH 
ver  medal. 
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Samuel  Love,  of  N.  Y.,  1st  prize  lot  of  pigs.    Silver  cop  or  $8. 
Eleazar  Parmly  of  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  2d  prize  lot  of  pig& 
Trans.  American  Institute. 

« 

POULTRY. 

Judges:  Henry  C.  Barretto,  William  L.  Laing,  John  Dick. 

A.  Post,  of  Fishkill  Landing,  1st  prize  lot  of  white  turkeys. 
American  Poulterers1  Companion. 

R.  L.  Colt,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.9 1st  prize  pair  of  Bremen  geeseL 
American  Poulterers'  Companion. 

Charles  V.  Paile,  West  Farms,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T.,  1st  prizr 
pair  of  mongrel  geese.    American  Poulterers9  Companion. 

William  Moore,  of  N.  Y.,  1st  prize  pair  of  tame  geese.  Amer- 
ican Poulterers'  Companion. 

R.  L.  Colt,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1st  prize  pair  of  muscovy  ducks. 
Amer.  Poultry  Book. 

R.  L..Colt.  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1st  prize  pair  of  mongrel  ducks- 
American  Poultry  Book. 

R.  L.  Colt,  of  Palerson,  N.  J.,  1st  prize  pair  of  capons.  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Book. 

EXTRA  PREMIUMS. 

The  judges,  in  the  course  of  their  examinations,  recommended 
the  following  animals  as  worthy  of  particular  notice.  To  each  a 
copy  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  was  subse- 
quently awarded  by  the  committee: 

Horses. 

Colt,  one  year  old,  owned  by  William  S.  Sears,  of  Fbrt  Ham- 
ilton. The  young  Norman  horse,  owned  by  C.  T.  Howell  of  Long; 
Island. 

Matched  Horses. 

Those  owned  by  A.  B.  Raymond,  West  Farms,  Westchester 
county,  New- York;  also  those  owned  by  H.  C.  Haythorne,  N.  Y. 

G<  Idings. 

Horse  owned  by  Peter  Dubois,  Cutskill,  New- York j  also  on* 
owned  by  H.  C.  Haythome,  New-York. 
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~      Cattle. 

<  The  judges  are  of  opinion  that  the  Hungarian  Cattle  owned 
by  R.  L.  Colt,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  are  worthy  of  attention. 
Their  appearance  is  tough  and  hardy,  and  they  may  prove  good 
stock  for  crossing  with  other  breeds. 

A  pair  of  twin  heifers,  owned  by  J.  M.  Ward,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
well  matched  as  to  color  and  size,  appear  to  be  well  broken  to 
the  yoke  and  draft,  recommended  more  as  a  curiosity  than  utility 
for  working  purposes. 

A  yearling  short  horned  bull,  "  Moses,"  owned  by  Charles  S. 
Eowell,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  T. 

The  small  Spanish  Goat,  belonging  to  <3eorge  Bolster,  of  N. 
York,  appeared  well  broken  to  harness  and  ve*y  docile,  com- 
mended as  a  novelty. 

The  Devon  stock  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wainwright  and  Stevens, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  was  very  superior,  and  entitle  them 
to  the  thanks  of  the  agricultural  community. 

Your  committee,  in  reference  to  future  exhibitions,  beg  leave 
to  snggest, — First,  that  the  site  to  be  occupied  should  be  early 
selected;  containing  four  or  five  times  the  spate  heretofore  occn 
pled .    Second,  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  be  convened  as 
early  as  possible,  so  as  to  complete  the  necessary  jfteliminaiy 
arrangements  in  due  season,  in  order  that  the  most  extensive 
publicity  may  be  given  to  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
of  kl!  the  arrangements,  including  the  premium  list.    We  recom- 
lotettd  the  agricultural  journals  as  the  most  suitable  medium 
through  which  to  convey  the  necessary  information.    If  exhibi- 
tors could  be  induced  to  make  their  entrances  at  an  earlier  date 
than  has  been  usual,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  exhibition.    All  those  who  make  their  entries 
eariy  should  have  their  stalls  and  pens  numbered  and  ready  for 
them/   It  is  only  by  this  general  attention  to  early  entrances 
that  we  can  expect  to  prepare  a  catalogue,  so  necessary  for  the 
46nv*nience  of  visitors,  and  so  important  to  the  interest  of  the 
exhibiters. 
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We  recommend  that,  In  future,  the  sheds  and  pens  be  built  by 
-contract,  according  to  such  plans  as  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
committee  of  arrangements.  Tliat  the  contractor  be  required  to 
take,  and  remove  the  materials  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  so 
that  the  Institute  pay  only  for  the  labor  done  and  the  deteriora- 
tion of  materials. 

Your  committee  woulf  state,  that  the  revision  of  our  By-Laws, 
by  which  members  of  the  committee  were  prohibited  from  receiv- 
ing premiums,  caused  some  of  them  to  resign,  and  others  did  not 
act,  so  that  a  larger  amount  of  duty  was  thrown  on  the  remaining 
members  than  they  could  with  convenience  perform.  They 
would  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  Judge  S.  Van  Wyck, 
Mr.  Nicholas  Wyckoff,  and  Mr.  Francis  Barrettp,  for  their  kind 
assistance,  which  materially  aided  us  in  conducting  the  exhibi- 
tion to  a  successful  close. 

The  increasing  interest  which  the  pursuit  of  Agriculture  is 
attracting  throughout  the  country;  the  attention  paid  to  it,  and 
facilities  afforded  by  many  of  our  State  Legislatures,  seconded 
by  an  unusual  zeal  among  the  rural  population  in  the  formation 
of  societies,  and  the  eager  pursuit  of  practical  information,  ad- 
monishes us  that  the  era  is  now  rapidly  approaching  so  long 
contemplated  by  our  Institution,  when  the  husbandman  shall 
till  his  fields  with  greatly  increased  intelligence,  with  less  of 
toil  and  greater  certainty  of  reward ;  consequently,  with  these 
incentives  before  us,  we  must  not  relax  in  our  duty,  but  continue 
to  urge  forward  with  all  our  force  the  attainment  of  objects  so 
much  to  be  desired. 

We  submit  a  Statement  of  the  receipts  and  eipendittwes  at  the 
Cattle  Show,  as  reported  by  the  committee  on  finance. 


L.  G.  MORRIS,      I  n       ... 
DAVID   BANKS,  \  V"™**"* 
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Receipts  and  Expenditures  at  the  Cattle  Show. 

Cost  of  lumber,  &o., $362  00 

Carpenters  bill  for  erecting  sheds,  pens,  &c, 119  45 

Auctioneer's  fees  for  selling  lumber, 7  50 

Laborers  for  attendance, 26  38 

Ropes,  pails,  boxes,&c., • 29  72 

Clerk  hire, *.. 18  00 

Corporal  Thompson  for  refreshments, 75  00 

$638  05 


Receipts. 

Admission  tickefs  first  day, $135  28 

do          do      second  day,.. 207  18 

do          do      thirdday, 7184 

Gash  from  sale  of  lumber  at  the  close, ♦ . .  213  22 

$627  52 


# 


Note. — The  above  statement  does  not  include  the  value  of  the 
premiums  awarded  at  the  Cattle  Show,  which  amounted  to 
$729.75,  or  the  bills  of  printing.  The  account  of  the  Agricul- 
tural, Horticultural  and  Floral  exhibitions  will  be  found  in-  the 
reports  of  the  appropriate  committees. 


PLOUGHING  AND  TESTING  OP  PLOUGHS.     • 

This  exhibition  was  held  at  Tarrytown,  Westchester  County, 
on  the  11th  day  of  October,  1850,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  John  G.  Bergen,  Peter  Wyckoff,  of  Kings  Couuty,  L.  I., 
Tyler  Fountain,  of  Peekskill,  and  A.  W.  Tibbetts,  of  White 
Plains,  on  the  part  of  the  American  Institute,  and  Messrs.  D.  K. 
Sherwood,  Elihu  Leech,  and  Joseph  Know! ton,  on  the  part  of 
the  Westchester  Co.   Agricultural  Society. 
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The  above  committee  respectfullj  report,  that  in  their  judg- 
ment, as  the  result  of  the  trial,  Thomas  Kearney,  of  Greenburgh, 
Westchester  Co.,  (plough  Mayer,  Eagle  F,)  is  entitled  to  the  first 
premium.  Asa  B.  Munn,  of  Orange,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  (plough, 
Bergen  patent,)  is  entitled  to  the  second  premium,  and  Ira  Peck, 
of  Orange,  Essex  Co.,  (plough  Myers'  patent,  Newark,  N.  J.,)  is 
entitled  to  the  third  premium. 

The  ground  selected  belonged  to  Abraham  Storms,  of  Tarry- 
town,  and  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  contest 
was  spirited  and  exciting,  and  was  witnessed  with  great  interest 
by  the  spectators.  %  Each  of  the  ploughmen  finished  his  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre  of  green  sward  within  the  allotted  time,  (one 
hour,)  Mr.  Munn  in  47  minutes,  and  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr.  Kearney 
each  in  fifty  minutes. 

The  ploughing  was  required  to  be  of  six  inches  depth.  All 
the  ploughs  cut  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  inches  furrow  slice. 
The  Mayer  plough  ran  true  six  inches  depth.  Myer  plough  sev- 
en inches,  and  the  Bergen  plough  eight  inches.  Several  of  the 
judges  expressed  a  preference  for  the  work  done  by  the  Bergen 
plough,  on  account  of  its  depth,  but  the lurro w  no t  being  turned 
quite  so  flat,  and  the  ploughing,  (mainly  on  account  of  the  cattle,) 
not  being  as  correct  as  that  performed  by  the  Mayer  patent, 
they  felt  bound  by  the  terms,  as  provided  by  the  Institute,  to 
make  the  awards  as  above  stated. 

The  chairman  would  respectfully  suggest,  that  for  this  section 
of  country,  and  perhaps  any  other  section,  deep  ploughing  is 
most  beneficial,  and  should  be  encouraged)  and  therefore  sub- 
mits that  in  all  future  trial  tests,  eight  inches  in  depth  should  be 
required. 

Farmers  from  a  neighboring  State,  or  from  long  distances,  at- 
tending the  ploughing  matches,  must  necessarily  come  without 
teams,  hence  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  and 
using  strange  aninials  with  which  they  cannot  perform  their 
work  as  well  as  they  usually  do  with  their  own  teams  and  on 
their  own  premises.  It  was  very  apparent  that  both  Mr.  Munn 
and  Mr.  Peck  labored  under  this  difficulty.  The  chairman 
would  also  suggest  that  the  third  premium  (diploma)  be  changed 
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to  something  else,  as  a  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Insti- 
tute, or  some  other  work.  The  award  of  a  diploma  may  be  in- 
valuable to  the  manufacturer  and  others  who  have  wares  to  dis- 
pose of,  but  to  the  farmer  it  is  of  little  use. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  C.  BERGEN, 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee. 


TESTING  OF  PLOUGHS. 

9 

The  special  committee  from  the  board  of  managers  of  the  23d 
annual  fair,  to  whom  was  referred  the  testiug  of  ploughs,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  judges  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  beg  leave 
to  report,  that  the  trial  took  place  on  the  10th  of  October,  at 
Tarrytown,  on  ground  well  adapted.  The  draft  was  tested  by  a 
very  good  instrument,  and  the  trial  was  altogether  fair,  each 
plough  having  been  tested  by  the  second  furrow  of  the  same  plough, 
the  following  was  the  result : 

1st,    Mayher's    Eagle    F.      furrow,  8  by  16,  draft  660,  wt.  of  plough,  10O  lbi. 

2nd,  B.  My er's  No.  1)  Bergen,  "  8  by  16,  "  600,  "*  "  135  « 

3d,     B.  Myer's  No.  9£,  N.  J.,  "  8  by  16,  «  575,  «  «  118  " 

4th,  B.  Myer's  No.  9$,  N.  J.,  "  6  by  J2,  "  400,  «  "  118  « 

6th,  Mayher  Eagle  D «  6  by  12.  '<  42*,  "  "  90  " 

6th,  May  her  Eagle  B *«  6  by  12,  "  376,  "  «  75  « 

7lh,  John  Moore,  No.  19$,....  «  6  by  12,  "  320,  «  «  80  « 

8th,  John  Moore,  No.  20, "  8  by  16,  "  500,  "  "  106  «« 

9th,  John  Moore,  No.  20,....  «  6  by  12,    ««  400,        "  "  106  « 

10th,  B.  Myer't  No.  11,  Bergen,  "  6  by  12,  "  400,  «  •«  136  " 

Respectfully  submitted* 

R.  HALL, 
J.  O.  BELL, 

The  undersigned  judges  on  the  testing  of  ploughs,  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  the  American  Institute,  report, 

That  we  have  witnessed  the  testing  of  the  several  ploughs, 
and  do  award  as  follows,  viz : 

John  Moore,  plough  No.  20,  furrow  16  inches  wide,  and  eight 
inches  deep,  first  premium. 
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Benjamin  Myers,  Newark,  N.  J.,  No.  9£,  furrow  16  inches  wide 
by  8  inches  deep,  second  premium. 

John  Moore's  No.  19$,  furrow  12  inches  wide  and  6  inches 
deep,  first  premium. 

John  Mayher  &  Co.'s,  Eagle  B.,  furrow  12  inches  wide  and  6 
inches  deep,  second  premium. 

D.  K.  SHERWOOD, 
NICHOLAS  WYCKOFF, 
THOMPSON  C.  MUNN, 

Judges. 


REPORT  ON  THE  SPADING  MATCH. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  who  were  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  spading  match  held  at  Tarrytown,  Westchester  county, 
on  the  1 1th  day  of  October  instant,  respectfully  report : 

That  your  committee  on  the  11th  day  of  October  proceeded  to 
Tarrytown,  in  the  cars  of  the  Hudson  River  rail  road,  which 
gratuitously  furnished  free  tickets  each  way  to  such  members  of 
the  committee  as  went  from  the  city  of  New- York. 

That  they  arrived  at  the  village  of  Tarrytown  in  the  morning 
of  said  day,  and  soon  after  10  o'clock  they  met  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  society  of  West- 
chester county,  to  unite  in  the  exhibition  of  the  ploughing  and 
spading  matches  of  the  American  Institute  to  be  held  in  that 
village.  • 

That  the  grounds  selected  for  the  spading  and  ploughing  matches 
were  laid  off  adjacent  to  each  other  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Abraham 
Storms,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  old  and  main  road  leading 
from  Tarrytown  to  Sing  Sing,  and  north  east  of  the  railway  sta- 
tion in  the  former  village. 

That  soon  after  their  arrival  your  committee  was  met  by  the 
president  and  officers  of  the  Westchester  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural society,  who  were  holding  the  annual  fair  of  the  society 
at  that  place. 
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After  a  polite  and  cordial  introduction  by  the  president  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  society,  all  hands  soon  repaired  to 
the  grounds  selected  for  the  spading  and  ploughing  matches. 

• 
The  first  thing  done  was  to  survey  the  ground  for  spading,  into 

lots,  which  were  laid  off  twenty  feet  long  by  ten  wide,  by  actual 

measurement. 

Six  lots  of  ground  were  then  staked  out  and  numbered  from  1 
to  6.  The  whole  was  surrounded  by  an  area  on  each  side  tea 
feet  wide,  laid  off  for  a  clear  border,  that  the  spaders  might  not 
be  intruded  upon  by  the  spectators. 

The  lots  were  represented  by  six  tickets  marked  1  to  6,  and 
drawn  by  the  several  competitors.  But  four  spaders  appeared, 
to  compete  for  the  prizes,  to  wit :  Archibald  Henderson,  Joseph 
Mulley,  Edward  Peacock  and  Edward  Griffiths. 

On  drawing  each  one  for  himself,  lot  No.  1  fell  to  Mr.  Griffiths ; 
lot  No.  4  to  Mr.  Peacock ;  lot  No.  5  to  Mr.  Mulley ;  and  lot  No. 
6  to  Mr.  Henderson. 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  spading  match  were  then  an- 
nounced by  your  committee,  which  were  as  follows : 

1st.  The  spading  to  be  done  not  less  than  ten  inches  deep. 

£d.  The  work  was  to  be  spaded  for  spring  or  garden  work. 

3d.  The  time? to  be  occupied  for  spading  was  to  be  not  exceed- 
ing one  hour  by  each  person. 

The  premiums  to  be  awarded  were  then  made  known,  and 
were  as  follows : 

1st.  For  the  best  spading  on  the  lots  drawn  20  feet  long  and 
10  wide.  A  prize  of  a  silver  cup  or  eight  dollars  in  cash,  at  the 
winner's  option. 

2d.  For  the  second  best.    A  Silver  medal. 

3d .  For  the  third  best.   A  diploma  from  the  American  Institute. 
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The  committee  also  'announced  at  the  time  the  spading  com- 
menced that  the  prizes  were  to  be  given  to  those  who  did  their 
work  the  best,  within  the  hour,  and  not  to  those  who  performed 
it  in  the  shortest  period  of  time,  unless  their  work  excelled  the 
others.  ' 

The  spading  commenced  precisely  at  12  o'clock,  noon.  Th# 
weather  was  clear,  with  sunshine.    The  air  cool  and  bracing. 

At  this  time  probably  a  thousand  persons  had  appeared  on  the 
grounds  to  witness  the  performance,  animated  by  the  best  of 
feelings. 

The  spaders  commenced  working  with  great  spirit,  cheered  on 
by  the  spectators. 

The  grounds  selected  proved  to  be  a  loam  mostly  free  from  stone. 

While  the  spading  was  going  on  a  gage  was  held  by  Mr.  Lock, 
one  of  your  committee,  who  constantly  passed  around  from  spader 
to  spader. 

It  was  thus  proved,  by  actual  measurement,  that  the  spading 
of  the  competitors  was  full  ten  inches  deep. 

Indeed  it  is  bat  tenth  to  say  that  most  of  the  spading  done  was 
eleven  inches  deep  and  more. 

At  the  end  of  forty-seven  minutes  from  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement, Mr.  Griffiths  had  finished  his  spading  on  lot  No.  1 . 

At  the  end  of  forty-nine  minutes,  Mr.  Peacock  declared  his 
work  finished. 

At  the  end  of  fifty-five  minutes  and  a  half,  Mr.  Mulley  declared 
lis  work  completed. 

At  the  end  of  fifty-eight  minutes,  Mr.  Henderson  announced 
his  work  was  closed. 

The  spectators  were  highly  gratified  ^  all  seemed  pleased,  and 
went  away  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  performance. 

The  committee  minutely  examined  the  ground  spaded. 
[Assembly,  No.  149.]  6 
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The  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Lenar  Haight,  Mr.  James  Lock, 
Messrs.  David  Banks,  John  A.  Bunting,  Abraham  Turnure, 
Alanson  Nash,  and  P.  B.  Mead,  of  the  American  Institute,  frwa 
the  citj  of  New- York. 

Dr.  Underbill,  president,  and  Mr.  D.  K.  Sherwood,  secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  of  Westchester 
Co.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tibbets,  Tyler  Fountain,  James  6.  Bergen,  James 
Knowlton,  and  Elihu  Leach,  of  the  American  Institute,  who  had 
charge  of  the  ploughing  match,  were  also  present  amongst  the 
spectators,  and  witnessed  the  performance  of  the  spading. 

The  committee  on  the  spading  match,  after  heldidg  a  confer- 
ence on  the  grounds,  and  discussing  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
each  competitor,  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  following  manner: 


First  premium,  a  silver  cup  or  eight  dollars  in  cash,  at 
option,  to  Archibald  Henderson,  work  performed  on  lot  No.  €  in 
fifty-eight  minutes. 

Second  premium,  to  Edward  Griffiths  a  silver  medal,  work 
performed  on  lot  No.  1  in  forty-seven  minutes. 

Third  premium,  to  Joseph  Mulley  a  diploma  of  the  American 
Institute,  work  performed  on  lot  No.  5  in  fifty-five  minutes  and 
a  half. 

The  committee  unanimously  recommend  that  a  volume  ef  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Institute,  for  the  year  1849,  should 
be  given  to  Edward  Peacock,  who  finished  his  work  en  lot 
No.  4  in  forty-nine  minutes. 

This  recommendation  was  made  in  consideration  that  Mr. 
Peacock  had  performed  his  work  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
members  of  the  committee.  The  difference  between  his  work 
and  that  of  Mr.  Mulley  being  small  indeed. 


The  committee  are  happy  to  report  to  the  Institute  that  they 
found  at  Tarrytown,  a  numerous  assembly  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men  attending  the  Fair  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Horti- 
culture of  Westchester  county,  many  of  whom  were  drawn  there 
to  witness  the  ploughing  and  spading  matches.    All  seemed  ani- 
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mated  with  a  right  spirit  towards  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Manufactures  and  the  Arts. 

Many  ladies  came  on  the  grounds  to  witness  the  ploughing  and 
spading  matches.  They  were  welcomed  by  all,  and  treated  with 
the  delicacy  and  deference  due  their  sex.  Their  presence  pro* 
duced  a  happy  influence  upon  all  present. 

Numerous  gentlemen  were  in  attendance  from  distant  parts  of 
Westchester,  Rockland,  and  other  counties  in  this  State;  also, 
from  New  Jersey,  New-York  City  and  from  Connecticut.  Noth- 
ing occurred  to  mar  the  happy  performances  and  exhibitions  of 
the  day. 

The  committee  feel  proud  to  announce  that  no  rude  or  immor- 
al behavior,  from  any  person,  was  seen  upon  the  grounds. 
Sobriety  and  temperance  reigned  supreme.  All  things  were  well 
done  and  conducted  with  decency  and  in  order. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  BANKS, 
ABM.  TURNURE, 
JOHN  A.  BUNTING, 
ALANSON  NASH. 
-New-York,  October  19M,  1860. 


HORTICULTURAL  REPORT 


OP  THE 


Twenty-third  Annul  Fair  of  The  American  Institute. 


Among  the  events  of  the  past  year  which  have  impressed  the 
public  mind  for  good,  a  prominent  place  may  be  given  to  the 
Twenty-third  Annual  Fair  of  the  American  Institute.  This,  as 
a  whole,  was  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  best  yet 
held,  and  the  receipts  prove  it  to  have  been  the  most  largely 
attended.  This  affords  evidence  of  that  steady  advancement 
which  I  have  remarked  upon  in  former  reports,  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  matter  of  deep  gratification  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  progress  of  American  industry  and  skill. 

The  Horticultural  department,  as  usual,  was  well  represented 
by  a  most  gratifying  display  of  Agricultural  Products,  Fruits, 
Vegetables,  and  Flowers.  Among  Agricultural  Products,Corn  and 
Wheat  were  the  articles  chiefly  remarkable  for  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, samples  from  which  were  selected  for  exhibition  at  the  Great 
World's  Fair  in  London.  The  display  of  corn  was  much  larger 
and  finer  than  any  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  suffered  no  little 
damage  from  pilferers.  With  the  exception  of  an  unusually  fine 
sample  of  Bye,  the  remaining  Agricultural  Products  were  much 
the  same  as  at  our  last  Annual  Fair,  and  require  no  further  re- 
mark. 

In  the  articles  of  Flour  and  Meal  there  was  a  very  spirited  com- 
petition, and  a  much  larger  number  of  exhibiters  than  at  any 
preceding  Fair.  Several  samples  had  been  prepared  with  great 
labor  and  care  expressly  for  competition,  and  were  of  unsurpass- 
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able  quality.  I  most  here  state  that  some  dissatisfaction  hi 
been  expressed  at  our  mode  of  awarding  premiums  for  flour,  and 
it  seems  to  me,  on  reflection,  with  some  show  of  justice.  For 
example,  we  offer  a  cup  for  the  best  barrel  of  flour.  A  single 
barrel  is  prepared  with  unusual  care,  and  repeatedly  bolted, 
making  it  too  expensive  to  offer  for  sale  in  the  market.  I  doubt 
whether *it  would  pay  to  sell  it  for  less  than  $15  or  $20  a  barrel. 
Now  what  the  public  want  to  know  is,  not  how  fine  flour  can  bo 
made  by  a  series  of  expensive  manipulations,  but  who  sends  the 
best  brand  to  market ;  and  the  only  way  to  ascertain  this  is  to 
offer  a  premium  for  the  best  barrel  of  flour,  which  shall  be  a  to 
sample  of  that  usually  sent  to  market.  I  ought  here  to  state,  that 
this  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture>  but  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  meeting  the  difficulties 
of  the  case.  I  think  I  can  safely  add,  that  in  the  course  of  an- 
other year  all  cause  of  complaint  will  be  entirely  removed. 
There  was  also  an  unusually  large  display  of  Farina  and  Preperd 
Flour }  the  latter  of  which  we  had  no  means  at  the  time  of  exam- 
ining; but  I  have  since  had  opportunity  of  having  it  tested,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  a  superior  article,  and  well  adapted  to  its 
purpose. 

Of  Vegetables  we  had  a  very  fine  display ;  in  some  particulars 
even  better  than  that  of  last  year.  Among  the  numerous  sam- 
ples of  Potatoes ,  there  were  several  lots  of  fine  seedlings,  one  ex- 
hibiter  having  presented  some  half  dozen  samples,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  of  superior  quality.  The  potato  rot  has  had  the  ef- 
fect of  turning  attention  to  the  raising  of  seedlings,  from  which 
some  good  results  may  be  expected  to  follow.  Of  Cabbages,  Beets, 
Carrots,  Turnips,  Onions,  Ce/ery,  and  other  vegetables  of  the  season, 
the  display  was  uncommonly  good,  and  reflected  much  credit  on 
the  exhibitors.  The  show  of  Cattle  Roots  was  particularly  fine. 
Their  importance  is  getting  to  be  pretty  well  understood,  and 
their  culture  will  increase  with  the  spread  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge. I  noticed  this  year  a  greater  number  of  large  exhibited 
than  has  been  usual  with  us,  which  no  doubt  was  owing  in  great 
measure  to  a  new  feature  in  our  premium  list,  presenting  a  larger 
field  for  competition.  v 
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Of  what  may  be  called  Miscellaneous  Jktides,  there  was  almost 
an  endless  variety ;  to  notice  them  here  in  detail,  would  take  up 
more  apace  than  could  be  spared  to  them ;  some  were  curious* 
some  pretty,  and  some  by  no  means  unimportant.  For  example* 
beautiful  specimens  of  Galvanized  Fruit,  vases  of  Wax  Flowers,  Flaw 
tr  Stands j  Garden  Syringes,  Chestnuts  without  burs,  Preserved  Fruit, 
Brandy  Peaches,  Sauces,  French  Bur  Pickles,  Mustard,  Maple  Sugar, 
Jfative  Wines,  Beerhouses,  Honeg,kc.,8iC.  The  honey  I  had  intended 
to  notice  somewhat  in  detail,  as  well  as  a  patent  bee-house,  and  a 
new  method  of  feeding  bees  on  artificial  food ;  but  the  notes  which 
$  made  for  the  purpose  have  been  mislaid-,  and  I  deem  it  unsafe  to 
trust  to  my  memory  alone.  I  recollect,  however,  that  the  bee- 
house  struck  me  as  being  a  most  admirable  contrivance,  and  seemed 
every  way  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  -designed. 
There  were  niches  for  glass  jars  and  tumblers,  which  could  be 
readily  removed  when  filled,  and  replaced  by  others.  The  bees 
could  be  driven  from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another  at  pleas- 
ure, and  in  all  particulars  could  be  managed  with  the  utmost 
ease.  The  honey  made  from  this  artificial  food  was  of  three  dis- 
tinct qualities,  according  to  the  composition  of  the  food ;  and  the 
best  was  really  a  first-rate  article. 

The  display  of  Fruit  was  not  so  large  as  that  of  last  year,  as  a 
whole.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  two  distinct  causes :  first,  the 
failure  of  crops ;  second,  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Fruit 
Growers  at  Cincinnati  during  our  Fair,  which  had  the  effect  of 
drawing  off  a  number  of  our  large  exhibiters,  particularly  those 
at  the  west  The  crop  of  Jfative  Grapes  was  almost  an  entire  fail- 
ure, caused  by  severe  gales  of  winds  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son and  later,  which  broke  the  vines  badly,  and  either  tore  off 
the  leaves,  or  lacerated  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them 
unfit  to  perform  their  functions ;  the  grapes  consequently  either 
ripening  prematurely  and  imperfectly,  or  drying  up  and  dropping 
off  altogether,  as  was  to  have  been  expected.  This  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  strong  argument,  if  any  were  needed,  against  the 
foolish  practice  of  pruning  off  the  leaves  of  a  vine  in  order  to 
ripen  the  grapes.  Experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  loss  of 
grapes  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  leaves  j  and  this  seems 
to  me  perfectly  natural.    I  have  seen  it  tried  time  and  again 
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precisel j  the  same  results.  Notwithstanding  these  draw- 
backs, we  had  some  samples  of  native  grapes  of  extraoidinaij 
size  and  fine  flavor.  I  ought  here,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Underbill 
and  others,  to  state  that,  under  our  new  By-laws,  no  member  of 
a  Premium  Committee  can  receive  an  award.  This  explanation 
will  account  for  their  names  not  appearing  on  the  list  of  awaids, 
and  save  me  from  the  charge  of  unfairness.  Of  Foreign  Grtpaj 
the  display  was  fully  equal  in  some  respects,  and  superior  in  oth- 
ers, to  the  splendid  show  of  last  year ;  quite  equal  in  quality  and 
size,  and  larger  in  quantity.  The  culture  of  foreign  grapes  un- 
derpass is  exciting  more  attention  than  ever  before,  and  e?eiy 
year  increases  the  number  of  growers.  This  is  all  right  and  prop- 
er, and  a  source  of  gratification,  at  least  to  me ;  but  still  our 
chief  dependence  for  general  consumption  must  be  on  our  own 
native  grapes,  of  which  we  now  have  several  choice  varieties,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  by  hybridizing  and  high  culture,  we  ean  in 
time  produce  some  quite  equal  to  the  best  foreign  grapes  now 
grown. 

Of  Peaches ,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  that  we  had  a  mueh 
larger  and  finer  display  than  has  ever  before  been  seen  at  anj 
Fair  of  the  American  Institute.  This  may  be  owing  in  part  to 
the  number  of  late  peaches  which  have  recently  been  brought 
into  culture,  which  enables  us  to  have  this  most  luscious  fruit  in 
perfection  as  late  as  the  third  week  in  October.  These  peaches 
were  not  small,  shriveled,  and  insipid  specimens,  bnt  large, 
plump,  juicy,  and  luscious  as  one  could  desire.  Of  J2pples}  Pars, 
Quinces,  and  other  fruits,  the  display  was  very  creditable,  though 
not  unusually  large.  I  would  here  remark,  that  often  large  quan- 
tities of  superior  fruit  come  in  after  the  judges  have  been  round, 
and  thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  best  fruit  does  not  get 
the  highest  award,  to  which  it  would  be  entitled  if  it  were  sent 
in  at  an  earlier  hour.  In  many  cases  this  neglect  is  owing  to 
misapprehension,  and  is,  therefore,  the  more  to  be  regretted; 
but  in  a  few  instances  I  have  good  reason  to  know  that  owners 
of  fruit  have  delayed  sending  in  their  specimens  till  they  hare 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  they  could . "  beat  eveiy 
body  ;w  they  come  in  so  late,  however,  that  they  generally  get 
what  they  deserve— just  nothing. 
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The  Flowers  next  demand  attention.  The  display  of  thefl* 
lovely  objects  was  very  large  and  truly  magnificent.  We  have 
never  before  had  so  many  large  exhibiters  of  flowers j  as  evi- 
dence of  which  I  will  mention  that  some  three  or  four  had  on 
exhibition  during  the  whole  four  weeks  of  the  Fair,  over  five  hun- 
dred Dahlia  blooms,  all  of  which  were  renewed  at  least  three  times 
a  week.  The  competition  in  Dahlias  at  our  special  exhibition 
was  very  spirited,  and,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  competitors, 
and  the  nearly  equal  merits  of  several  of  the  stands,  the  judges 
were  sorely  puzzled  in  rendering  a  decision.  Improvements  are 
yearly  being  made.in  this  elegant  flower,  and  at  every  succeeding 
exhibition  new  names  and  more  beautiful  forms  greet  the  eye ; 
and  among  these,  on  the  present  occasion,  were  several  superb 
American  seedlings. 

The  show  of  Roses  was  exceedingly  large  and  splendid.  Of 
this  loveliest  of  flowers,  there  were  several  American  seedlings 
of  great  beauty,  as  respects  both  color  and  form.  The  special 
exhibition  brought  out  a  large  number  of  charming  specimens, 
which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  particularly  from  the 
ladies,  among  whom  the  rose  is  a  special  favorite ;  and  who  loves 
it  not  ?  I  must  next  call  attention  to  a  very  large  and  splendid 
display  of  Bouquets,  much  the  largest  and  finest  that  I  have  yet 
seen.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  several  ladies  were  competi- 
tors here,  and  they  entered  the  field  of  competition  with  a  spirit 
that  did  them  infinite  credit.  Some  of  them  exhibited  nearly 
thirty  bouquets  each !  I  could  have  wished  that  all  the  ladies 
had  come  off  first  best ;  but,  owing  to  a  want  of  gallantry  or 
something  else  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  only  one  of  them  at- 
tained this  enviable  distinction.  The  display  of  Ornamental  Designs 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  though  there  were  some  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  Some  seem  to  think  that  a  design  is  beautiful 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  flowers  crowded  upon  it ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that,  even  with  fewer  flowers,  its  beauty  is  greatly 
enhanced  when  some  idea  is  shadowed  forth  in  its  form  and  con- 
ception. These  things  involve  much  labor  and  expense,  and 
few  are  willing  to  incur  either  for  the  small  premium  that  we 
feel  able  to  give.  Some,  however,  seem  commendably  ready  to 
constitute  themselves  judges  of  their  own  articles,  particularly  in 
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the  matter  of  ornamental  designs.  I  must  also  notice  several 
Very  beautiful  Baskets  of  Flwers,  most  tastefully  arranged.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  by*  far  the  most  effective  way  of  display- 
ing flowers,  as  it  presents  facilities  for  combining  color  and  form 
afforded  by  no  other  mode.  In  conclusion  I  must  pass  over  a 
number  of  pretty  things  with  a  bare  mention  t  f  their  names,  such 
as  Passiflwas,  •fyistolockias,  Salvias,  Pansies,  fcc,  &c. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  briefly  to  give  some  idea  of  the  more 
important  articles  exhibited  in  the  Horticultural  Department 
To  notice  every  thing,  would  be  impossible,  and)  even  if  possi- 
ble, would  not  be  desirable.    The  sublet  of  agriculture,  in  its 
Widest  sense,  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  naturally  suggests 
many  thoughts  to  the  reflecting  mind;  indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  not  the  most  important  subject,  in  an  economical  point 
of  view,  which  can  occupy  the  attention  of  mankind.    It  is  the 
most  important,  because  all  others  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  de- 
pendent upon  it.    This  is  so  self-evident  on  reflection,  that  no 
sane  man  will  pretend  to  deny  it.    Is  it  not,  then,  a  fit  subject 
for  study  and  experiment  t    And  yet  how  few  of  us  have  studied 
It  as  it  should  be  studied.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  things 
the  most  abstruse  and  recondite,  the  farthest  possible  removed 
from  the  real  wants  and  necessities  of  mankind,  have  occupied 
the  deepest  thoughts  and  most  profound  research  of  the  best 
talent  the  world  has  ever  produced ;  while  those  things  which 
are  nearest  to  us,  by  which  we  really  "live,  and  move, and  have 
our  being,"  and  which  so  deeply  concern  our  very  existence, 
have  been  comparatively  neglected  since  the  day  when  Adam 
first  "  tilled  the  ground  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow."    So  prone 
are  we  to  neglect  vital  interests  for  those  which  concern  us  re- 
motely, if  at  all. 

But  a  better  state  of  things  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us;  and 
for  this  we  are  indebted  in  great  measure  to  associations  like  the 
American  Institute.  I  had  thought  that  the  age  of  progress  and 
discovery  began  some  time  since,  but  it  would  seem  that  we  are 
now  only  oti.  the  threshold  of  it.  What  a  scene  do  we  behold! 
Discoveries  the  most  startling  are  announced,  which,  if  true, 
will  revolutionise  the  world,  annihilate  space,  give  us  a  univer- 
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sal  motive  power,  and  light  the  world  for  almost  less  than  no* 
thing !  The  minds  of  men  seem  all  at  once  inspired  with  cease* 
less  activity,  and  a  scene  is  presented  such  as  was  never  before 
seen. 

Let  ns  hope  that  some  good  may  come  of  all  this.  I  am  one 
of  the  hopeful  ones  ;  and  in  this  mood  I  perceive  some  reason  to 
hope  that  the  present  Legislature  of  New  York  will  pass  a  bill 
incorporating  an  Agricultural  College ;  but  whether  such  a  col- 
lege as  the  wants  of  the  country  demand,  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  confess  that  I  am  not  so  hopeful  on  this  point;  but  let  us  have 
the  best  we  can  get.  Among  the  thousands  of  dollars  yearly 
appropriated  for  educational  purposes,  something  might  well  be 
spared  for  the  interests  of  agriculture,  the  study  of  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  quite  as  important  as  that  of  many  branches 
of  knowledge  pursued  'at  colleges  and  schools.  Virgil  complains 
that  while  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences  are  made  the  subjects 
of  regular  study,  that  of  agriculture  is  entirely  neglected  at 
schools ;  and  this  complaint  still  remains  a  reproach  to  nearly 
all  educational  institutions  the  world  over.  Of  the  several  stu- 
dies which  now  go  to  make  up  what  is  called  a  finished  educa- 
tion, some  are  entirely  useless  in  after  life,  and  others  of  doubt- 
ful utility.  For  some  one  of  these,  the  study  of  agriculture 
might  well  be  substituted.  I  mean  agriculture  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  practically  and  scientifically,  including  at  least 
the  collateral  sciences  of  botany,  geology,  and  chemistry. 

But  simply  an  Agricultural  College  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose; we  must  also  have  with  it  an  Experime?ital  Farm.  It  will 
by  no  means  answer  to  study  agriculture  as  wo  do  the  dead  lan- 
guages. A  mere  theory  of  agriculture  will  be  useless  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  To  be  of  the  least  utility,  agriculture  must  be 
practiced  as  well  as  studied ;  its  votaries  must  be  workers  as  well 
as  nuders.  This  has  its  peculiar  advantages ;  advantages  which 
no  other  study  presents;  for  while  it  invigorates  the  physical 
powers,  gives  strength  to  the  body,  and  makes  man  more  manly, 
it  at  the  same  time  imparts  elasticity,  energy,  and  vivacity  to  the 
mind,  and  thus  the  physical  and  intellectual  powers  are  mutual- 
ly developed,  the  one  strengthened  by  the  other.    This  is  very 
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much  nearer  to  a  perfect  education  than  any  system  now  prac- 
ticed ;  for  though  it  can  not  be  said  to  educate  the  moral  pow- 
ers directly,  it  will  indirectly  exercise  a  very  powerful  influence 
over  them. 

But  an  Agricultural  College,  even  with  an  experimental  fenn, 
will  be  in  danger  of  doing  more  harm  than  good  if  placed  in  the 
hands  of  improper  and  incompetent  persons.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  subject  is  not  without  its  difficulties ;  but,  by  the 
exercise  of  an  ordinary  degree  of  foresight,  discretion,  and  wisdom, 
these  will  soon  vanish.  Men  of  the  right  kind  can  surely  be 
found  to  take  charge  of  the  various  departments ;  men  both  able 
and  willing  to  carry  out  in  good  faith,  the  great  objects  contem- 
plated in  founding  such  an  institution.  Such  men  we  already 
have  among  us. 

An  Agricultural  College  will  unquestionably  be  a  great  public 
good ;  but  shall  we  stop  at  a  single  institution  of  this  kind  1  By 
no  means.  I  would  have  a  grand  system  of  Agricultural  Colle- 
ges and  experimental  farms ;  one  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
The  peculiar  advantages  of  such  a  system  must  be  apparent  to 
all,  without  the  necessity  of  going  into  detail,  *which  my  limited 
space  forbids.  A  grand  series  of  experiments  could  thus  be  made 
over  a  vast  extent  of  territory  and  in  a  great  variety  of  climate, 
the  results  of  which  should  be  carefully  noted.  To  make  these 
results  available  to  the  public,  a  periodical  should  be  established 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  these  colleges,  and  through 
this  medium  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and  reliable '  information 
could  be  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  there  would  be  lecturers  and  a  series  of  lectures. 
These  lecturers,  who  should  be  practical  men,  might  at  intervals 
visit  different  localities,  and  talk  with  (not  declaim  to)  the  farm- 
ers and  others,  about  those  subjects  relating  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture.  Oral  instruction  imparted  in  this  way  will  be  found 
to  take  root  and  yield  fruit,  where  knowledge  communicated  in 
the  usual  manner  will  die  in  the  seed  leaf. 

Again,  the  principal  officers  of  these  colleges  should  be  consti- 
tuted a  grand  central  committee,  at  whose  periodical  meetings  an 
interchange  of  opinions  and  comparison  of  results  might  be  made 
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with  mutual  advantage.  Still  farther,  there  should  be  attached 
to  each  college  a  range  of  glazed  houses  for  growing  rare  and 
tender  plants,  which  would  be  of  the  first  importance  to  classes 
in  botany,  and  which  would  also  subserve  other  important  pur- 
poses. 

Lastly,  there  should  be  a  grand  system  of/airs,  for  every  thing 
should  be  grand  here.  These  might  be  held  either  in  some  cen- 
tral locality,  or  in  each  of  the  States  successively,  All  the 
colleges  would  be  contributors  to  these  fairs,  and  the  emulation 
of  the  students  should  be  stimulated  by  suitable  awards.  These 
fairs  would  attract  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  who  would  cheerfully  pay  a  fair  price  of  admission. 
The  receipts  no  doubt  would  be  large ;  and  the  surplus  remain- 
ing after  paying  expenses  might  go  to  the  support  of  the  colleges. 
I  suppose  that  in  this  way  they  might  very  materially  increase 
the  sphere  of  their  usefulness,  and  give  a  healthy  stimulus  to 
this  most  important  branch  of  productive  industry.  A  system  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  like  that  here  shadowed  forth  would  form 
the  nucleus  of  so  many  botanic  gardens  y  which  form  a  striking 
feature  in  the  public  policy  of  some  European  nations,  but  of 
which  this  prosperous  and  enlightened  nation  can  not  boast  even 
an  apology. 

There  are  some  who  treat  this  whole  subject  with  a  sneer ;  men 
full  of  poohs!  and  pshaws!  and  curling  lips.  Poor,  deluded 
souls !  they  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  sneer  is  a  sorry  sort  of  argu- 
ment even  among  very  stupid  people.  There  are  others  who 
admit  all  the  importance  of  an  Agricultural  College,  who  yet 
deem  it  useless  to  make  any  continued  effort  to  obtain  it,  simply 
because  Legislators,  (heaven  save  the  mark!)  being  mostly  occu- 
pied with  objects  more  nearly  relating  to  their  own  personal  in- 
terests, either  do  not  or  will  not  perceive  its  utility.  This,  it  ' 
seems  to  me,  would  be  a  rather  unsafe  basis  of  action,  (or  rather 
inaction,)  in  any  important  transaction  of  life.  If  these  men  are 
really  desirous  of  seeking  the  right  path,  should  we  not  do  what 
we  can  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  finding  it  1  If,  on  the  contra- 
ry, from  blindness,  stupidity,  perverseness;  or  any  other  cause, 
they  prefer  to  grope  their  way  in  the  dark,  should  we,  for  this 
reason,  withhold  the  light  from  them  ?    Certainly  not.    If  a  cer- 
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tain  set  of  men,  possessing  the  requisite  power,  refuse,  no  matter 
from  what  motive,  all  encouragement  to  one  of  the  most  vital 
interests  of  the  country,  one,  too,  that  is  productive  of  the  great- 
est amount  of  independence,  comfort,  and  happiness  to  the  peo- 
ple, shall  we,  therefore,  be  content  to  hold  our  peace  and  let  the 
subject  die  ?  I,  for  one,  will  not.  No ;  let  us  keep  It  continu- 
ally before  the  public  mind ;  let  us  throw  all  the  light  we  can 
on  it ;  and  after  prejudice  shall  have  been  somewhat  smoothed 
away,  we  shall  doubtless  obtain  what  we  need  and  desire. 

Why  is  it  that  many  legislators  so  eagerly  stretch  forth  their 
hands  to  protect  the  interests  of  manufactures  1  Is  it  not  be- 
cause they  bring  sudden  riches  ?  And  why  is  it  that  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  receive  so  little  encouragement  from  the  same 
hands  1  Is  it  not  because  it  enriches  but  slowly  1  Dollars  and 
cents,  then,  are  the  measure  of  protection  and  encouragement 
Very  well.  Agriculture  has  claims  even  here.  But  are  these 
all  1  Are  there  not  some  other  weighty  things  besides  dollars 
and  cents  1  Are  the  happiness,  contentment,  and  comfort  of  a 
people  of  no  account  ?  It  would  seem  not.  How  long  are  we 
to  suffer  the  evil  consequences  of  the  short-sightedness  of  these 
a  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  W  Will  these  men  never  be  made 
to  see  that  it  is  agriculture  which  furnishes  them  the  means  to 
make  dollars  and  cents,  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  their  neg- 
lect of  it  ?  How  much  more,  then,  if  it  received  that  encourage- 
ment which  it  deserves  1  Had  nature  been  less  bountiful,  the 
case  had  been  far  otherwise.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
placing  agriculture  and  manufactures  on  antagonistic  ground; 
not  at  all.  But  which  makes  the  happiest  people  ?  Let  the 
history  and  experience  of  the  world  in  all  ages  answer.  Let  us 
look  at  the  results  in  an  exclusively  manufacturing  nation,  or 
nearly  so.  Here  we  have  sudden  and  great  riches,  in  one  por- 
tion of  the  people,  but  accompanied  by  luxury,  pride,  effemina- 
cy, dissoluteness,  degeneration,  and  other  kindred  evils ;  while 
in  another  portion  we  see  want,  poverty,  moral  and  physical 
decrepitude,  crime,  and  a  long  list  of  evils  which  make  the 
heart  sick  to  contemplate.  This  is  what  we  see  when  the  ele- 
ment of  agriculture  is  left  out  of  the  account;  and  this,  be  it 
remembered,  is  no  fancy  sketch.    Agriculture,  on    the  other 
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hand,  enriches  but  slowly,  but  its  accompaniments  are,  plenty, 
independence,  ease,  comfort,  sobriety,  health,  contentment,  hap- 
piness, and  many  other  real  blessings,  which  no  other  pursuit 
ever  can  afford  in  like  degree. 

■ 

Either  leave  both  manufactures  and  agriculture  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  or  extend  to  both  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  en- 
couragement. They  are  intimately  related,  and  can  be  made  to 
work  for  each  other  in  a  way  that  will  promote  the  interests  of 
both,  and  consequently  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  lessen  the  evils  just  named.  Let  them  move  on,  then, 
hand  in  hand.  To  build  up  manufactures  at  the  expense  of  agri- 
culture is  a  suicidal  policy,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  only  worthy 
of  a  dark  and  despotic  age.  Something  will  have  to  be  done  for 
agriculture  ere  long  by  somebody ;  a  stern  necessity  will  demand 
it  in  a  voice  that  will  make  itself  heard.  Our  old  lands  are 
wearing  out  fast  by  a  wretched  system  of  culture,  and  even  the 
virgin  soil  of  the  west  will  not  last  forever.  Let  this  fact  be 
borne  in  mind. 

And  here  I  would  ask  why  botany  is  not  a  very  proper  study 
for  young  ladies ;  and  what  should  prevent  them  from  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  mineralogy  and  entomology  at  the  same  time  t 
How  many  listless  hours  some  young  ladies  might  be  spared  if 
they  possessed  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  these  delightful  sciences- 
How  many  things,  which  are  now  looked  upon  with  little  or  no 
interest,  might  be  made  instinct  with  gratification.  Every  school 
house  should  have  a  garden  spot  attached  to  it,  and  an  hour  or 
so  each  day  allotted  to  its  culture.  Besides  the  mental  and 
physical  advantages  peculiar  to  itself,  such  a  course  would  lit  the 
pupils  to  give  their  minds  to  their  studies  with  renewed  energies. 
These  things  must  be  made  a  part  of  our  common  school  educa- 
tion, even  if  the  dancing  master  has  to  be  kicked  out  of  doors 
after  the  most  approved  manner  of  doing  such  honors,  which,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  the  modern  specimen  ought  to  be  under  any 
circumstances.    Nature  is  a  much  better  teacher  than  he.' 

To  be  brief,  we  must,  in  addition  to  all  this,  use  all  our  endeav- 
ors to  effect  a  wider  diffusion  of  the  taste  for  flowers.  Every 
house  should  have  its  garden  spot,  which  should  be  tastefully 
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laid  out  with  the  choicest  kinds  of  flowering  plants,  dwarf  fruits, 
grape  vines,  and  evergreens,  and  kept  in  the  neatest  order.  A 
good  deal  of  experience  and  observation  has  convinced  me  that 
neatness  and  order  in  a  flower  garden  do  much  to  produce  a  cor- 
responding order  of  things  through  the  whole  household.  In 
addition  to  the  flower  garden,  there  should  be  a  conservatory  or 
glazed  piazza,  stocked  with  the  choicest  winter-flowering  plants; 
and  when  the  conveniences  for  these  do  not  exist,  a  few  plants 
should  be  kept  in  the  parlor.  Some  may  object  to  the  time, 
labor,  dirt,  &c,  but  these,  I  can  state  from  experience,  are  mostly 
Imaginary,  and  are  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  benefits  and 
pleasure  derived  from  the  culture  of  these  beautiful  gems. 

Most  people  take  pride  in  making  their  homes  look  elegant  and 
showy,  and  many,  for  this  purpose,  spend  enormous  sums  for 
tapestry,  damasks,  tinsel,  and  a  great  variety  of  gewgaws  in 
wretched  bad  taste.  A  part  of  the  money  thus  spent,  judiciously 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  choice  flowers,  would  give  greater 
evidence  of  refinement  and  taste,  and  render  their  homes  every 
way  more  elegant,  neat,  and  attractive.  This  state  of  things  I 
have  been  laboring  for  years  past  to  bring  about,  and  the  great 
success  I  have  met  with  not  only  encourages  me  to  go  on,  but 
gives  me  reason  to  believe  that  the  day  will  come  when  the 
presence  and  love  of  these  charming  objects  will  make  "  home'1 
so  attractive  and  lovely  that  its  inmates,  instead  of  roaming 
abroad  to  seek  pleasure  and  amusement,  will  find  their  chief 

delight  within  the  precincts  of  the  domestic  circle. 

< 

In  conclusion,  I  will  add  my  best  wishes  for  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  American  Institute,  and  the  important  interests 
intrusted  to  its  protection  and  care. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PETER  B.  MEAD, 
Chairman  of  Horticultural  Cammitt**- 
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PAT  CATTLE. 

To  the  Committee  oh  Agriculture 

Genliemen^—As  one  of  your  judges  on  fat  tattle  at  the  late  exhi- 
bition, allow  me  to  say,  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  fat  ox  (steer)  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sell,  at  the 
last  State  Fair  held  at  Albany ,  coupled  with  another  (since  dead) 
which  had  been  fattened  with  him.  I  feel  called  upon  to  say 
that  I  considered  the  one  last  mentioned  as  one  of  the  finest  ani- 
mals, in  every  sense  of  the  word,  that  ever  came  under  my  no- 
tice. He  was  raised  by  the£Ion.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  and 
fattened  by  James  S.  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  Geneseo,  Livingston  co., 
N.  York.  The  ox  was  about  three  parts  Durham,  and  one  of 
southern  native,  roan  color,  weight  2,247  pounds,  at  the  State 
Fair.  His  points  were  all  full ;  back  and  hips  very  broad,  almost 
a  straight  line  from  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the  horns,  which  were 
also  straight  and  small,  legs  short  and  small,  and  to  the  eye  of 
the  butcher,  he  was  almost  perfection.  I  understand  Mr.  Bell 
purchased  the  pair  of  Mr.  Wadsworth  for  the  purpose  of  still/ur- 
ther  feeding  and  exhibiting  them  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute. Unfortunately,  one  of  them  (alluded  to  above)  sickened 
and  died  about  three  weeks  before  that  exhibition ;  which  I  con- 
sider not  only  a  severe  loss  to  Mr.  Bell,  but  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  fine  cattle.  Nearly  700 
pounds  of  fat  was  taken  from  the  body,  showing  that  he  was  an 
extraordinary  animal.  His  mate  was  examined  by  many  good 
judges,  butchers  and  drovers,  at  the  Fair  of  the  Institute,  and 
pronounced  by  them,  taking  every  point  into  consideration,  the 
best  they  ever  saw,  and  they  could  hardly  believe  the  one  that 
died  was  his  superior.  He  had  the  advantage,  however,  across 
the  shoulders  and  rump,  was  rather  fetter,  and  we  gave  him  the 
first  premium,  and  his  mate  the  second,  at  the  State  Fair. 

I  will  here  add  a  few  remarks  on  fat  cattle,  which,  to  some 
extent,  may  prove  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  breeder,  feeder,  and 
butcher.  Animals  that  are  close  made,  active,  full  in  all  the 
points,  rather  small  head  and  neck,  broad  shoulders,  hips  and 
rump,  and  not  a  large  fat  brisket,  are  always  to  be  preferred. 
To  the  farmer,  when  he  is  thin,  he  is  a  worker  and  an  easy  keep- 
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er.  For  the  breeder,  he  is  a  ready  sale,  at  high  prices.  For  the 
feeder,  he  fats  easy,  weighs  heavy,  sells  quicker,  and  commands 
a  better  price.  And  to  the  batcher,  he  affords  more  prime  parts, 
the  grain  of  the  meat  is  finer,  cuts  richly  marbled,  smaller  bone, 
And,  best  of  all,  affords  plenty  of  inside  kidney  and  rough 
fat.  Such  an  animal  will  fatten  on  about  half  the  feed  that  h 
will  take  to  keep  an  open  coarse  made  one ;  and  when  the  coarse 
animal  is  fattened,  he  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  coatse  meat  and  bone,  compared  with  his  prime  parts,  and  ne- 
ver brings  so  good  a  price.  In  the  few  examinations  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  attend,  my  attention  las  been  drawn  to  the  kind 
of  breed  that  will  bring  this  sort  of  cattle.  Generally  it  has 
been  about  half  Durham  with  good  large  natives  of  the  plaoe 
where  fattened,  They  appear  to  have  done  better,  as  it  were, 
on  their  own  barn  yards,  than  they  would  have  done  had  they 
been  strangers. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  following  questions  are  important,  but 
they  frequently  arise  in  conversation  and  otherwise.  As  a  dif- 
ference of  understanding  prevaijs,  it  might  be  well  to  have  them 
definitely  settled,  viz :  At  what  age  shall  a  steer  be  called  an 
ox  ?  A  heifer,  a  cow  ?  And  at  what  age  shall  a  calf  cease  to  be 
called  a  calf?  There  may  be  some  settled  point  on  these  sub- 
jects, but  I  have  never  yet  come  across  it. 

My  own  impression  is  that  a  steer  ceases  to  be  a  steer  after  he 
passes  the  age  of  four  years ;  because  he  is  then  fully  developed, 
and  generally  yoked  and  worked  before  that  time,  which  soon 
gives  him  the  ox  appearances.  And  a  heifer,  after  she  has  had 
a  calf,  ceases  to  be  a  heifer,  and  becomes  a  cow,  unless  she  has 
been  spayed,  or  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  six  years  and  upwards, 
proves  barren ;  she  is  then  called  a  free-martin,  or  barren  cow. 
The  calf,  when  it  passes  one  year,  should,  I  think,  be.  called  a 
yearling  steer  or  heifer.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  should 
cease  to  be  called  a  calf  when  it  ceases  to  suckle ;  but  that  pe- 
riod is  various ;  I  have  known  calves  to  suckle  21  months. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  to  the  Institute  the  propriety  of  offering 
annually  a  premium  on  fat  calves,  say  from  four  to  ten  weeks 
old ;  at  that  season  they  would  find  ready  purchasers  on  the 
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ground  at  good  prices.  And  also  some  additional  premiums  oh 
fat  cattle  and  sheep ;  say  for  the  best  fat  steer  from  three  to  four 
years  old,  and  from  two  to  three  years  old.  Then  for  the  best 
fat  wethers  and  ewes  of  various  breeds,  and  also  for  the  second 
best.  If  the  premiums  were  small,  the  exhibitors  would  be  bet- 
ter satisfied,  and  it  would  produce  a  larger  show. 

Tours,  respectfully, 

THOS.  P.  DEVOE,  Butcher, 

8  Jefferson  Market. 
Jftw-York,  Oct.  18,  1850. 


ON  DRIVING  CATTLE. 


It  was  perceived  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  West, 
that  Illinois  furnished  facilities  for  raising  cattle  superior  to 
almost  any-other  region  in  the  States.  And  it  is  now  coming  to 
be  realized  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  neat  cattle 
required  for  the  markets  on  the  sea  board  from  Georgia  to  Maine, 
-come  from  that  State ;  the  prairies  and  bottom  lands  of  which, 
furnish  exhaustless  stores  of  feed ;  and  it  is  said  cattle  fatten 
through  most  of  the  winter,  on  the  pea-vine,  buffalo-grass,  wild 
oats,  rushes,  &o. 

Stock  cattle  from  Illinois  have  been  driven  into  Lancaster, 
Chester,  and  York  counties,  Pennsylvania,  for  about  17  years, 
where  they  were  fatted  for  the  Philadelphia,  New-York,  and 
Boston  markets.  Ohio  and  Indiana  furnished  these  markets  at 
an  earlier  period.  It  is  about  ten  years  only,  since  the  first  fat 
cattle  were  driven  from  Illinois  direct  to  the  markets  on  the  sea 
board.  Now  that  State  furnishes  from  15,000  to  20,000  head  of 
fat  cattle  per  annum,  direct  to  the  markets  from  Baltimore  to 
Boston. 

Experienced  drovers  inform  us,  that  droves  of  cattle  should 
never  exceed  120  or  130  in  number,  and  each  drove  requires  the 
constant  attention  of  three  men  on  the  road.  Unless  compelled, 
•they  should  never  be  driven  over  eight  miles  per  day,  and  it  is 
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of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  be  fed  twice  in  each  24  hour* 
while  on  the  road.  Droves  from  Illinois  to  Boston,  which  hare 
been  three  and  a  half  months  on  the  road,  armed  without  the 
least*  deterioration. 

In  preparing  for  departure  with  a  drove  of  cattle,  one  of  the 
most  gentle  and  least  valuable  of  them  is  selected  as  a  leader,  and 
this  animal  is  led  through  the  whole  route  by  a  rope  attached  to  his 
horns.  The  leader  at  the  start,  is  put  at  the  slowest  possible 
gait,  and  kept  at  that  during  the  progress  of  the  journey.  It  is 
remarkable  with  what  facility  the  whole  drove  will  take  the  gait 
of  the  leader  and  continue  it.  Each  man  is  furnished  with  a 
whip,  which  he  snaps,  but  seldom,  if  ever  strikes  an  animal. 

Droves  which  are  started  in  Illinois  from  the  first  to  the  fif- 
teenth of  May,  can  depend  on  grass  during  the  whole  journey ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on  if  started  at  a  later  period. 

The  cost  of  driving  cattle  from  Illinois  to  Massachusetts  on 
grass,  averages  $9  per  head j  and  to  Philadelphia  and  New- York 
$7.  If  they  are  kept  on  feed  it  will  cost  from  #12  to  $20.  Dro- 
vers have  not  as  yet  adopted  the  services  of  the  dog,  but  the 
prevailing  opinion  among  them  is,  that  it  may  be  done  with  very 
decided  advantage.  Cattle  which  are  worth  from  $30  to  $45  per 
head  in  Illinois,  bring  on  an  average  about  $70  in  the  Atlantic 
markets.  In  Boston  they  are  sold  at  so  much  per  100  wt 
weighed  alive,  deducting  such  per  centage  as  may  be  agreed  on. 
In  New-York  they  are  sold  on  the  leg  by  bargain.  In  Philadel- 
phia both  ways.  In  Baltimore  they  weigh  and  sink  one  half. 
Cattle  very  seldom  get  sick  on  the  road.  Sometimes  they  become 
lame  from  travel  on  bad  roads,  but  by  careful  shoeing  and  slight 
indulgence  they  soon  recover. 

There  is  still  in  Illinois  a  remnant  of  the  old  French  stock, 
but  they  bear  no  comparison  to  the  improved  breeds  which  are 
rapidly  being  introduced.  The  short  horns  and  Devon*  are 
/becoming  very  numerous.  At  pressent  cattle  from  Missouri  and 
other  portions  of  the  south  and  west  rendezvous  in  Illinois,  where 
they  are  fatted  for  the  eastern  markets. 
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« 

We  have  stated  the  cost  of  driving  from  Illinois  to  Massachu- 
setts, at  $9,  and  to  Philadelphia  and  New- York  at  |7.  But  this 
must  be'  considered  as  being  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances -of  grass,  good  roads  and  pleasant  weather.  The  average 
cost  of  driving  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  |16  per  head ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  may  be  calculated  an  average  loss  or  shrink- 
age equal  to  twelve  pounds  per  head.  • 

It  is  now  conceded  that  the  transportation  of  cattle  by  water, 
or  on  railroads,  is  both  cheapest  and  best,  provided  suitable  ar- 
rangements on  the  railroads  are  made  for  that  purpose.  The 
result  of  the  present  arrangement  is  a  cramping  of  the  muscles  of 
the  animals,  and  consequently  a  deterioration.  An  experienced 
drover  informed  us  that  a  drove  of  110  under  his  care  were  kept 
on  the  cars  fifty- two  hours  j  the  drove  suffered  a  deterioration  of 
$1,000  in  value.  In  this  case,  however  there  was  a  collision  of 
two  trains,  which  to  a  large  extent  may  account  for  the  loss,  as 
two  of  the  animals  were  killed  by  the  violence  of  the  shock. 

In  the  summer  of  1&50,  there  were  two  droves  started  from  Il- 
linois. One  travelled  the  whole  distance  on  foot,  excepting  800 
miles  on  railroad.  They  were  78  days  on  the  road,  and  kept  on  dry 
feed.  The  cost  of  their  transportation  averaged  fifteen  and  a  half 
dollars  per  head,  and  they  diminished  in  weight  from  70  to  75 
pounds  each.  The  other  drove,  consisting  of  100  head,  came  via 
Chicago  by  water  to  Buffalo,  thence  by  railroad  to  Albany,  and 
down  the  Hudson  to  New-York  on  barges.  The  time  consumed 
in  transportation  was  eight  days,  and  they  eame  in  without  dete- 
rioration at  a  cost  of  thirteen  dollars  per  head. 

A.  CHANDLER. 


WINE  FROM  THE  CATAWBA  GRAPE. 

Mr.  L.  Rehfuss,  of  Cincinnati,  presented  two  samples  of  wine 
of  the  vintage  of  1848,  manufactured  by  himself.  The  Catawba, 
it  is  believed,  in  that  year  came  to  its  most  perfect  maturity. 

The  grapes  from  which  specimen  No.  1 .  was  made,  had  laid 
two  months  on  straw,  with  a  view  of  enriching  their  saccharine 
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matter ;  the  grapes  were  then  run  through  a  pair  of  wooden  cyl- 
inders to  crack  the  berries,  and  the  liquid  or  must  that  run  off 
showed  a  specific  gravity  of  1,102,  or  102  grades  on  the  wine- 
must  scale.  The  wine  fermented  on  the  hulls  about  twenty-four 
hours,  which  gave  it  its  reddish  color.  The  clear  must  was  then 
run  off  from  the  hulls  and  fermented  in  closed  barrels,  not  entire- 
ly filled,  by  running  a  tin  tube  through  an  air-tight  set  bung,  one 
end  of  the  tube  being  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  fermenting 
must,  and  the  other  end  terminating  in  a  vessel  of  water,  through 
which  the  carbonic  gas  escapes.  Wine  prepared  in  this  way  in 
Germany  is  called  Straw  wine,  and  is  highly  prized. 

Specimen  No.  2.  The  grapes  were  run  through  the  grape-mill, 
immediately  after  cutting,  and  the  first  run  of  must  separated 
from  the  pressings  in  order  to  obtain  a  wine  free  from  astringency. 
The  fermentation  was  carried  on  in  closed  vessels.  The  must 
showed  a  specific  gravity  of  1 ,095,  or  95  grades  on  the  must  scale ; 
and  after  fermentation  a  specific  gravity  of  0,992.  Wine  No.  2.  was 
more  palatable  than  No.  1,  in  consequence  of  not  having  ferment- 
ed on  the  hulls ;  but  No.  1 .  requires  two  more  years  to  bring  its 
full  boquet  out.  No  sugar  or  brandy  was  added  to  either  speci- 
men.   We  annex  the  report  of  the  judges : 

A.  C. 

Castle  Garden,  October  23,  1850. 

The  committee  on  wine  have  examined  the  samples  of  the 
vintage  of  1848,  made  by  Mr.  L.  Rehfuss,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
from  the  Catawba  grape,  and  have  found  it  wine  of  good  quality, 
and  with  suitable  age  and  full  maturity  promises  to  be  of  veiy 
fine  quality. 

CHARLES  H.  HALL, 
EDWARD  BOKER, 
WILLIAM  NIBLO, 
GILBERT  DAVIS, 

Commit  tee. 
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HORTICULTURE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  following  letters  were  duly  received  at  the  American  In- 
stitute during  its  23d  annual  Fair.  We  regret  to  say  that  the 
vegetables  alluded  to  have  not  been  received.  At  this  time, 
when  there  is  a  very  general  inquiry  relative  to  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  in  this  new  and  highly  interesting  portion  of 
the  Union,  it  seems  proper  that  any  reliable  information  on  that 
subject  should  be  placed  before  the  public : 

A.  C. 

San  Francisco,  California,  Aug.  31, 1850. 

Secretary  of  the  American  Institute: 

My  Dear  Sir — I  enclose  a  letter  from  H.  Toler,  Esq.,  one  of 
our  citizens,  whose  garden,  during  the  season,  has  been  an  object 
of  great  attraction,  being  in  the  heart  of  the  town  and  on  one  of 
the  most  public  streets. 

The  box,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Toler,  was  forwarded  this  day  per 
steamer  Oregon  for  Panama,  which  we  hope  will  reach  you  in 
time  for  the  approaching  exhibition ;  it  is  directed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  city  of  New-York.  We  do  not  expect  the  sample 
of  turnips  sent  will  rival  all  others,  but  serve  to  show,  that  even 
in  San  Francisco,  where  those  who  have  never  seen  it,  imagine 
nothing  can  grow,  or  scarce  exist,  vegetables  can  flourish,  and 
without  irrigation. 

I  am,  respectfully j  yours, 

C.  L.  ROSS. 

San  Francisco,  California,  Aug.  31, 1850. 
To  C.  L.  Ross,  Esq. : 

My  Deab  Sir — I  cheerfully  adopt  the  suggestion  contained  in 
your  note  just  received,  and  send  you  some  of  the  turnips  grown 
in  my  vegetable  garden,  in  the  heart  of  this  city,  that  they  may 
be  presented  to  the  American  Institute  at  their  approaching  ex- 
hibition, as  a  small  specimen  of  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  soil 
of  California. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  so  much  time  has  elapsed  since  these  tur- 
nips came  to  maturity  that  they  have  become  corky,  and  hence, 
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although  one  of  them  is  two  feet  nine  inches  in  eircumference, 
it  now  weighs  onlj  eight  pounds,  whereas  it  would  probablj 
have  weighed  in  its  vigor  sixteen  or  seventeen  pounds.  Nearly . 
three  months  ago,  I  furnished  Mr.  W.  H.  Parker,  the  excellent 
caterer  and  proprietor  of  the  fashionable  hotel,  St.  Francis,  a 
turnip  that  was  three  feet  in  circumference  and  weighed  eighteen 
pounds,  to  be  served  up  whole  in  the  ladies  ordinary ;  and  sub- 
sequently, I  supplied  the  keepers  of  the  restaurant  in  Kearney 
street,  with  two  turnips  that  weighed  twenty  pounds  each. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  state,  that  the  seed  was  brought  di- 
rectly from  England,  and  was  represented  to  me  to  be  of  the 
white,  flat,  Dutch  sort.  The  turnips  were  grown  without  irriga- 
tion, and  without  being  moistened  by  rain,  as  the  seed  germina- 
ted at  the  close  of  the  rainy  season. 

I  have  lately  been  told  by  Gen.  Vallejo,  that  he  has  heretofore 
seen  many  such  specimens  of  the  turnip  family.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, claim  any  merit  for  producing  these  in  my  garden,  which 
is  composed  throughout  of  a  black,  fertile  soil,  of  a  depth  of  two 
feet.  The  wonderful  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  in  California,  needs 
nothing  from  me  to  -  enlarge  the  interest  already  so  generally 
taken  in  horticultural  pursuits  in  this  State.  It  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
I  am,  respectfully,  your  ob't.  serv't., 

H.  TOLER. 


POTATO   ROT. 


Mr.  A.  O.fHoughton,  of  Rah  way,  N.  J.,  with  whom  we  have 
been  acquainted  several  years,  assures  us  that  he  has  preserved 
his  crop  of  potatoes,  or  a  large  portion  of  them,  for  five  years 
pas t,^  by  the  following  process :  As  soon  as  the  appearance  of 
disease  presents  itself  in  the  top,  he  immediately  pulls  the  tops 
of  the  entire  field  and  leaves  them  upon  the  surface,  pressing 
down  the  tubers  that  may  show  themselves  with  the  foot.  On 
digging  his  potatoes  at  the  proper  time,  he  has  uniformly  found 
them  sound,  and  they  have  kept  as  well  as  the  crops  of  former  years. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  he  noticed  each  year,  that  in 
going  over  the  field  in  the  process  of  pulling,  there  would  occa- 
sionally be  a  hill  missed  and  the  top  left  standing.  It  was 
uniformly  found,  when  the  time  of  digging  came,  that  where  the 
tops  were  thus  left  there  were  no  potatoes  found. 

A.  C. 


STRAWBERRIES  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Mr.  John  H.  Brinckerhoff  presented  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute 
in  June  last,  a  basket  of  strawberries  containing  about  two  quarts, 
which  were  raised  by  him  at  Hackensack,  N.  Jersey.  They  were 
of  the  variety  called  Scotch  Runners,  measuring  on  the  average 
four  inches  in  circumference,  of  excellent  flavor,  selected  from 
a  field  of  less  than  one  and  a  half  acres.  Mr.  B.  informed  hi 
that  he  commenced  picking  on  the  21st  of  June  and  discontinued 
on  the  7th  of  July,  picking  the  field  every  other  day ;  each  pick- 
ing yielded  from  1 ,000  to  1 ,900  baskets,  of  three  gills  each.  The 
cost  of  picking  was  one  cent  per  basket* 

Assuming  the  crop  of  Mr.  Brinckerhoff  to  average  1,500  baskets 
at  each  picking,  which,  repeated  eight  times,  gives  us  12,000 
baskets.  Now  if  the  crop  would  average  berries  one-half  the 
size  of  the  specimen  presented  at  the  Institute,  in  baskets  of  the 
size  described,  they  would  nett  10  cents  per  basket,  or  #1,200  for 
the  whole  crop.  Putting  them  at  the  lowest  market  price,  say  4 
cents  per  basket,  the  crop  would  produce  $480. 

The  cultivation  of  the  small  fruits  in  the  vicinity  of  our  cities 
has  always  proved  a  profitable  employment  of  the  land,  particu- 
larly where  attention  has  been  paid  to  a  selection  of  the  best 
varieties,  and  their  careful  cultivation.  The  product  of  an  acre, 
in  many  instances  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  has  been 
truly  astonishing.  There  is  an  endless  demand  for  these  fruits 
in  our  markets,  and  the  choice  varieties,  which  are  as  easily  cul- 
tivated as  those  of  an  inferior  sort,  always  command  large  prices. 

A  few  acres  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  small  fruits,  is  an 
occupation  worthy  of  attention.  Good  judgment  must  be  exer- 
cised in  the  selection,  coupled  with  the  requisite  intelligence  in 
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regard  to  their  culture.  Getting  tkese  products  to  market  in 
good  order  is  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  really  cheaper  to 
bring  them  in  good  order  than  otherwise.  The  quantity  named 
by  Mr.  Brinckerhoff,  three  gills,  is  as  much  as  should  be  kept 
together,  either  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  or  blackberries ;  and 
baskets  containing  this  quantity  is  preferable  to  any  other  method 
of  preparing  them  for  market ;  the  fruit  can  thus  be  kept  cooler, 
and  there  is  less  liability  to  ferment. 

The  diseases  which  make  their  appearance  annually  in  our 
cities  during  the  season  of  fruits,  such  as  cholera-morbus  and 
other  bowel  complaints,  are  generally  attributed  to  unripe  fruits, 
particularly  among  children.  But  I  apprehend  they  may,  with 
greater  propriety,  be  attributed  to  small  fruits  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation, than  to  any  other  cause.  The  quantity  in  this  condi- 
tion which  is  found  in  our  markets,  is  by  no  means  small,  and 
much  of  it  undoubtedly  finds  purchasers. 

Of  the  small  fruits  worthy  the  attention  of  cultivators,  we 
would  name  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  cherries  and  cranberries.  The  latter,  it  is  well 
known,  is  capable  of  cultivation  upon  upland,  producing  crops 
of  from  3  to  500  bushels  per  acre,  vastly  improved  in  quality. 

A.  CHANDLER. 


PAPER  FROM  THE  BARK  OF  THE  MULBERRY. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  July  30, 1850. 

Secretary  of  the  American  Institute  : 

Dear  Sir — It  is  now  some  ten  or  twelve  years  since  the  culture 
of  silk  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  American  In- 
stitute put  forth  its  energies  to  promote  a  cause  which  must  ul- 
timately succeed  in  the  United  States.  What  has  been  done  by 
other  nations  can  be  effected  here,  particularly  when  a  more 
dense  population  will  inevitably  call  into  requisition  every  agri- 
cultural appliance.  The  energy  and  enterprize  of  our  country- 
men, engaged  in  mechanical  and  scientific  pursuits,  have  pro- 
duced results  of  the  most  gigantic  character  in  magnitude  and 
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importance}  although  they  have,  as  it  were,  but  just  entered  the  field 
of  improvement  and  invention.    There  is  much  yet  to  elaim 

their  attention. 

• 

Many  years  since  I  suggested  to  the  Institute,  through  our 
departed  friend,  the  late  T.  B.  Wakeman,  Esq.,  that  the  bark  of 
the  mulberry  might  be  applied  to  valuable  purposes,  if  means 
could  be  devised  to  separate  the  bark  from  the  annual  growth  of 
the  wood,  by  some  dissolvent  or  mechanical  mean*.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  process  of  manufacturing  hemp  in  the  west,  which 
seemed  to  be  rapidly  developing  itself,  might  aid  us,  in  this  par- 
ticular. But  no  one  has  appeared  to  embark  in  the  enterprise, 
with  zeal  calculated  to  ensure  success.  It  is  true  some  experi- 
ments were  made  by  members  of  the  New -England  Silk  Conven- 
tion, so  called,  but  with  no  desirable  success,  and  thus  the  busi- 
ness has  rested  to  the  present  time. 

Last  autumn  I  headed  down  my  Canton  mulberries,  and  cov- 
ered them  with  earth  in  the  field.  They  were  opened  this 
spring  and  peeled  as  readily  as  when  deposited.  I  had  saved 
them,  in  hopes  of  having  them  tried  by  a  new  flax  and  hemp 
company  in  this  town,  which  has  not  yet  gone  into  operation. 
Therefore  I  caused  the  bark  to  be  stripped  from  the  stalks  by 
hand,  and  have  saved  a  considerable  quantity  of  it,  specimens 
of  which  I  forward  to  you.  Now,  how  to  separate  the  outside 
cuticle  from  the  bark  is  a  question  undecided ;  whether  to  be 
dried  and  pounded,  or  to  be  rotted  as  flax  and  thus  prepared  for 
spinning  and  the  loom,  remains  to  be  determined. 

It  was  my  desire  that  samples  of  bark  silk,  fit  for  the  loom, 
might  be  seen  by  you  at  the  fair  in  October.  But  my  health  and 
age  does  not  warrant  that  gratification,  being  now  in  my  85th 
year,  I  do  not  expect  the  pleasure  of  ever  visiting  New- York 
again. 

I  have  on  hand  a  beautiful  nursery  of  Canton  mulberry,  some 
.  of  which  are  now  six  feet  high  from  the  ground,  grown  this  season 
with  the  most  exuberant  foliage.  These  I  hope  may  be  cut  and 
stripped  of  the  bark  the  coming  autumn,  say  in  September  or  Oc- 
tober, for  experiments.  The  use  of  the  bark  will  never  interfere 
with  using  Tie  foliage  for  feeding  worms,  as  they  wwM  finish 
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their  woik  before  the  time  eame  for  peeling  the  bask,  aadtk 
nursery  requires  to  be  headed  down  to  the  ground  every  dcmwi 
to  promote  and  multiply  the  stalks  of  the  next  year.  Some  of 
my  hills,  of  this  year's  growth,  would  now  yield  a  pound  of  baii 
silk.  These  were  imported  from  Canton  in  1834,  through  aa 
American  missionary  from  this  country ,  and  are  probably  the  first 
genuine  seeds  ever  received  from  the  Celestial  Empire.  I  ha?e 
kept  this  nursery  in  existence  to  this  time.  I  have  also  a  cocoon 
ery  of  100  by  20  feet,  with  convenient  fixtures  and  ample  accom- 
modation, including  ventilating  cradles,  plenty  of  foliage,  and  eggs 
for  gratuitous  use,  but  no  offers  to  occupy.  I  had  procured 
nearly  100  ounces  of  eggs  for  distribution  to  encourage  the  pur- 
suit, but  no  application  for  these  gratuities.  The  trees  have  been 
mostly  destroyed,  consequently  eggs  are  not  wanted.  {  had 
hoped  that  some  enterprising  person  might  be  found  to  cany  out 
my  plan,  both  of  feeding  and  making  bark  silk,  using  up  the  odds 
and  ends  of  the  mulberry  patch  annually.  I  do  not  yet  despair 
of  the  silk  business  becoming  a  great  source  of  national  weallh 
and  private  emolument,  as  it  now  is  to  China,  France  and  Italy. 
.But  when  ?    Who  can  tell? 

The  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  missionary  to  Syria,  married  in  this  town 
a  lady,  once  engaged  in  cultivating  the  mulberry  tree.  They 
took  out  roots  and  cuttings  which  were  planted,  and  are  now 
.growing  luxuriantly,  as  per  advice  from  Beyroot.  They  were** 
out  for  ornament  and  shade ;  they  have  grown  wonderfully,  de- 
Telope  a  large  and  beautiful  leaf,  superior  to  any  before  seen  at 
Beyroot  or  Constantinople,  and  attract  the  admiration  of  all  who 
see  them.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  whether  the  Canton  or  Mul- 
ticaulis  will  be  used  there  for  making  ailk,  but  may  not  Un  to 
be  informed.  i 

Canton  seed  has  been  planted  within  the  city  of  Mexico  during 
the  late  war,  carried  there  by  a  young  man  who  cultivated  the 
mulberry  here. 

In  China  or  the  East  Indies,  rags  are  not  used  to  make  paper? 
but  some  other  vegetable  fibre ;  the  same  also  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Paper  has  been  made  in  this  town  of  mulberry  foliage 
and  used  for  printing  on.     Mr.  Wakeman,  to  whom  I  9esX  * 
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peounen,  wrote  me  that  it  was  superior  to  any  made  of  rags,  as 
;  never  clogged  the  steel  pen.  I  enclose  you  a  amfdl  sample  of 
rhich  I  had  several  reams  made  in  1834.  In  the  manufacture 
f  which,  some  of  the  bark,  such  as  now  sent  you,  was  used,  and 
he  specks  are  caused  by  the  cuticle  which  I  refer  to  as  desirable 
o  have  separated. 

Respectfully  yours, 

D.  STEBBINS. 


ORIGIN  OP  THE  DURHAM  CATTLE. 

Extracts  from  a  treatise  on  the  short  horned  or  Durham  race 
)f  cattle,  written  by  Mon.  6.  Lefebre,  St.  Marie,  Inspector  Gen- 
ital of  Agriculture.  Published  at  the  National  Press,  by  order 
)f  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Paris,  1849. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  presented  by  Alexandre  Vattemare 
ft  the  American  Institute.  Translated,  July,  1850,  by  Henry 
Heigs,  Secretary  of  the  Farmers'  Club. 

"One  cannot  obtain  in  England  a  passable  bull  for  lqps  than 
1,200  to  1,500  francs,  or  a  good  bull  for  less  than  2,000  to  2,500 
francs,  a  first  rate  one  for  5, 6, 7,8  or  10,000  francs,"— $2,000. 

In  the  17th  century  the  family  of  the  Aislabies,  proprietors  of 
Studley  Park,  raised  on  th$t  domain  highly  prized  short  horned 
cattle.  The  ancestors  of  Sir  Edward  Blackett,  who  inherited 
Newby  Hall,  also  possessed  celebrated  cows.  In  1640,  Sir  Hugh 
Smithson,  heir  of  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  had 
formed  at  Stanwix  (his  residence)  a  herd  of  cattle  whose  repu- 
tation was  spread  far  and  wide.  Such  was  the  strong  taste  of 
this  nobleman  for  cattle  that,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was 
often  styled,  "  The  Fatter  of  Yorkshire" 

In  the  county  of  Durham  many  breeders  make  the  ameliora- 
tion and  superiority  of  the  short  homed  race  to  date  back  more 
than  four  hundred  years.  Before  1740,  the  period  when  the 
Dutch  importations  for  Sir  William  St.  Quintin,  Sir  James 
Pennyman  .and  others  took  place,  Messrs.  Milbank,  Mason  and 
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Shatter  had  for  a  long  time  bred  highly  esteemed  cattle,  whose 
stock  was  authentically  the  ancient  Teeswater  race.  These  fads 
render  very  doubtful  the  statements  of  any  improvement  made 
by  the  Holland  crossings. 

The  mother  of  Hubback  was  of  the  pure  short  horned  raee. 
She  had  a  medium  size — her  body  reaohing  near  the  ground, 
great  softness  of  hair,  and  a  good  milker,  keeping  in  a  remarks- 
bly  good  condition,  notwithstanding  she  had  no  pasture,  except 
such  as  was  found  on  the  public  highway.  Being  coupled  with 
the  bull  Snowden  she  produced  Hubback.  Her  owner  soon 
afterwards  sold  her  and  her  calf  Hubback  in  the  Darlington 
market.  The  purchaser  sold  the  calf  to  a  blacksmith,  and  he 
gave  it  as  a  wedding  present  to  his  daughter,  who  lived  in  the 
village  of  Hornby  near  Kirkleavington. 

Hubback  was  put  to  pasture  on  the  commons  of  the  village, 
where  he  was  remarked  by  Messrs.  Robert  Colling  &  WaistelL 
who  bought  him.  But  it  seems  they  did  not  know  his  real  value, 
for  not  long  afterwards  they  sold  him  to  Charles  Colling  for  211 
francs  and  TyT,  $42 .  34.  About  that  time  Charles  went  to  Dishlj, 
to  pass  a  week  with  Mr.  Bake  well,  who  was  the  first  person  who 
appreciated  Hubbaok's  worth,  for  he  obstinately  refused,  at  any 
price,  to  let  him  leap  any  but  his  own  cows.  Hubback  always 
kept  fat  with  very  little  nourishment ;  his  touch  was  particularly 
mellow ;  his  winter  coat  thick  and  perfectly  silky,  and  he  shed 
it  very  late  in  the  spring ;  his  eye  was  very  brilliant,  but  very 
mild ;  his  horns  smooth  and  of  a  butter  yellow  color ;  his  char- 
acter, peaceable. 

» 

The  importations  into  the  United  States  of  America  of  the 
short  horns,  have  been  numerous.  They  went  there  as  early, 
at  least,  as  1783.  We  will  hereafter  give  a  brief  account  of  those 
importations  and  the  results  obtained  there,  both  as  to  the  pure 

blood  and  as  to  the  crosses  with  native  stock. 

• 

1783.  Some  short  horns  were  imported  into  Virginia.  The 
experiment  there  produced  a  couple  of  races,  one  of  which  has 
been  devoted  to  milk  and  the  other  to  beef. 

1791.  Mr.  Heaton,  an  old  butcher,  emigrated  from  England  to 
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New- York  and  todk  with  him  many  cattle  from  the  herd  of  Geo. 
Culley,  of  Northumberland. 

1796.  Heaton  imported  a  male  and  female,  put  them  on  his 
farm  in  Westchester,  New-York.    At  his  death  his  herd  was 

sold  and  dispersed ;  but  the  cross  the y  produced  is  still  perfectly 
traced  in  the  cattle  of  that  county. 

•1797.  Mr.  Patton,  of  Kentucky,  purchased  a  bull  and  a  cow 
proceeding  from  the  Virginia  importation  of  1783,  and  of  the 
milker  race.  The  mixed  race,  obtained  by  crossings  has  shown 
itself  altogether  superior  to  the  native  stock,  both  in  relation  to 
the  milk  and  the  beef,  for  it  has  not  been  rare  for  the  cows  to 
give  thirty  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 

1803.  The  Kentucky  and  Virginia  breeders  continued  to  make 
purchases;  and  out  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Patton  for  the  introduo- . 
tion  of  them,  they  called  these  cattle  the  Patton  race. 

1815.  Mr.  Cox  imported  from  England,  into  the  county  of 
Rensselaer,  New-York,  a  bull  and  two  heifers  who  had  high  repu- 
tation as  milkers.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Cox,  his  herd  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Bullock,  of  Bethlehem,  Albany. 

.  1817.  Mr.  Landers  imported  into  Kentucky  six  cows  of  the 
pare  blood  and  excellent  milkers. 

1818.  Mr.  Coolidge,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  imported  the  bull 
Calebs  and  heifer  Flora,  from  the  herd  of  Mr.  Mason,  of  Chilton. 
In  1820  Mr.  Coolidgl  sold  them  to  Colonel  Jaques,  of  Charles- 
town.  Flora  gave  31  £  quarts  per  day,  and  produced  fourteen 
calves.  Calebs  is  grand,  compact,  body  near  the  ground,  weigh- 
ed when  in  midling  condition  2,174  pounds.  The  cows  proceed- 
ing from  this  stock,  pure  or  mixed,,  give  very  rich  cream,  so 
much  so  that  Mr.  Jaques  calls  tblm  cream  pots.  Their  forms  are 
of  perfect  symmetry. 

In  1818,  same  year,  Mr.  Faulkner,  of  North  Allerton,  and  Mr. 
Wetherell,  of  Darlington,  imported  into  Brighton  and  North- 
borough,  Massachusetts,  two  pure  blood  bulls,  whose  descendants 
have  every  where  been  distinguished  as  fine  milkers. 
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CULTIVATION  OP  CORN,  AND  GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 

lb  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  twenty-third  Jbmual  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute: 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  hand  yon  a 
statement  of  the  treatment  pursued  by  me  in  the  cultivation  of 
com,  and  other  agricultural  products.    *  * 

Indian  Com. 

The  several  varieties  exhibited  at  the  recent  fair,  were  grown 
on  clay  loam,  and  manured  in  the  hill  with  guano  and  charcoal, 
In  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  four  of  the  latter, 
and  the  bulk  of  six  table  spoonsfull  applied,  which  is  covered 
with  from  one  to  two  inches  of  soil  before  planting.  The  seed 
is  dropped  about  six  inches  apart,  at  right  angles  forming  a 
square  with  an  additional  seed  in  the  centre,  which  in  case  all 
germinate,  is  removed,  never  allowing  more  than  four  plants  to 
stand  in  one  hill,  and  if  three  only  come  up,  do  not  replant.  The 
furrows  are  deeply  drawn,  four  feet  apart.  By  allowing  this 
space,  a  good  crop  of  pumpkins,  th  e  seed  of  which  planted  with 
the  corn  in  every  other  hill,  in  every  other  row,  is  also  obtained. 

The  seed  of  both  is  soaked  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours  in  a 
solution  of  glauber  salts,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  one  gallon 
of  water,  and  rolled  in  plaster. 

I  prefer  early  planting,  but  never  venturegrianting  in  the  seed 
•before  the  first  of  May.  The  past  season,  in  consequence  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  weather,  it  was  delayed  until  the  tenth. 

I  cross  plough  and  hoe  three  times.  At  the  second  hoeing  dis- 
tribute a  handful  of  unleached  wood  ashes  round  each  hill,  and 
if  the  season  should  be  wet  an  Additional  quantity  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used.  At  the  second  hoeing  the  ground  is  left  J 
level.  At  the  third  a  moderate  hill  is  formed  so  graduated  that 
the  elevation  ip  only  slightly  perceptible. 

The  stimulating  effect  of  guano  on  this  plant  is  distinctly 
visible  causing  it  to  sprout  earlier  and  advance  more  rapidly 
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than  when  treated  with  any  other  description  of  manure  used  by 
me,  but  even  when  combined  with  charcoal,  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  all  the  ammonia  with  the  view  of  producing  greater  effect, 
it  is  nevertheless  not  desirable  to  depend  solely  upon  it  for  support- 
ing this  rank  growing  plant  until  maturity.  Hence  the  employment 
of  ashes  which  of  itself,  especially  in  clay  soil,  is  an  excellent 
fertilizer  for  this  crop. 

It  is  my  custom  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  glazed,  to  top  the  plants 
at  the  first  joint  above  the  ears,  and  strip  off  all  the  leaves 
below  them,  which  when  cured  at  this  stage,  I  am  of  opinion 
they  contain  as  much  nutrimeut  as  the  entire  stalk  at  the  period 
it  is  usually  cut  when  topping  is  not  practiced. 

The  busking  is  performed  on  the  field,  and  the  cows  turned  in 
to  eat  the  husks,  thus  leaving  nothing  but  the  naked  stalk,  which 
as  soon  as  the  active  farming  operations  are  over,  are  cut  down 
by  separating  them  at  every  joint,  covering  the  field  with  what 
I  consider  a  tolerable  coating  of  manure,  thus  returning  to  the 
soil  a  portion  it  had  produced,  and  if  answering  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  assisting  to  keep  the  ground  loose,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  disposition  that  can  be  made  of  this,  the  coarsest 
and  least  valuable  of  this  important  plant.*  If  the  ground  will 
permit,  they  are  immedately  plowed  in,  and  if  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  surface  until  spring,  they  offer  no  obstacle  to  suc- 
ceeding cultivation. 

On  ground  intended  to  be  replanted  with  corn,  I  do  not  think 
file  utility  of  this  course  can  be  denied.  Pursuing  this  plan  in 
connection  with  the  other  mode  of  treatment  mentioned,  I  have 
three  years  in  succession  grown  corn  in  the  same  locality  with 
invariable  good  results. 

Several  varieties  having  been  grown  on  the  same  field,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  their  respective  yield  was  not  as  definitely 
ascertained  as  now  wished.  The  entire  crop,  however,  was 
good. 

Of  the  white  flint  varieties,  I  prefer  that  known  as  the  Long 
Island  or  Douglass ;  of  the  yellow,  the  golden  Sioux,  for  which 

*  When  the  quantity  ii  very  large,  a  catting-  machine  might  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage. ' 
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the  premium  for  the  best  yellow  corn  you  deemed  proper  to 
award.  As  regards  quality,  perhaps  the  best  I  can  say  of  it  is, 
that  all  I  could  spare  was  purchased  by  seedsmen  at  six  shillings 
per  bushel  of  ears,  the  varieties  taken  indiscriminately. 


Cattlt  Roots. 

Last  season  I  made  the  following  trial  by  manuring  ground 
intended  for  mangold-wurtzel,  sugar-beets,  and  several  varieties 
of  carrots,  a  quantity  of  which  I  raised  the  previous  year,  for 
fodder,  and  when  feeding,  collected  the  manure — botji  solid  and 
liquid — made  from  each  species  of  root  separately,  which  in 
spring  lyas  applied  to  the  respective  plants  with  beneficial  re- 
sults. 

Ground  for  carrots  especially,  should  be  deeply  worked  and 
thoroughly  pulverized,  and  I  have  observed  they  thrive  best  in 
damp  situations.  N 

The  turnip-rooted  cabbage — above  ground  variety — exhibited 
in.  connection  with  the  beets  and  carrots,  were  grown  on  clay* 
loam  highly  manured ;  in  the  absence  of  a  liberal  supply  of 
manure,  their  cultivation  had  better  be  omitted.  They  should 
be  kept  free  from  weeds  by  frequent  hoeing,  leaving  the  root  ex- 
posed. 

For  fodder,  they  are  more  valuable  than  turnips,  and  in  the 
early  stage  of  their  growth  are  also  used  for  culinary  purposes, 
but  as  far  as  my  observations  extend,  are  not  extensively  culti- 
vated. 


Potatoes. 

Of  the  nine  varieties,  (chiefly  from  European  seed)  whteh  I 
this  year  grew,  specimens  of  which  were  to  be  seen  at  your  last 
exhibition,  were  harvested  in  sound  condition,  excepting  the 
Mercers  and  Western-red,  a  portion  of  which  were  rotten,  all 
were  planted  at  about  the  same  time,  on  the  same  locality,  and 
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received  similar  treatment.  The  soil  was  loamy  and  had  beer* 
highly  manured  the  previous  year  for  a  variety,  of  tap-rooted  ve^ 
getables ;  no  additiqnal  manure  was  used,  excepting  a  moderate 
top-dressing  of  wood  ashes.  Subsequent  to  planting,  next  yearr 
I  purpose  growing  chiefly  the  foreign  seed  this  year  acclimated. 

While  speaking  of  this  valuable  product,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  that  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  succeeded  in 
raising  two  crops  of  early  Sovereign  potatoes,  and  one-third  of  a 
crop  of  Red-top  turneps  from  the  same  ground  during  one  season 
by  the  following  method  of  planting :  As  early  in  spring  as  the 
condition  of  the  ground  will  permit ;  the  first  planting  is  made 
in  drills  three  feet  apart;  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  June,  ac- 
cording to  the  forwardness  of  the  first,  I  put  in  the  second  be- 
tween the  rows,  opposite  the  centre  of  the  space  between  the  first 
planting.  About  two  weeks  elapses  before  they  appear  above 
ground,  and  a  fortnight  more  before  attaining  any  important  size, 
which  brings  them  into  the  early  part  of  July,  at  which  time  the 
first  crop  is  ready  to  be  taken  off,  leaving  the  entire  space  for  the 
second.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  August  we  find  between  the 
rows  of  potatoes  room  to  drill  in  turnep  seed,  which,  before  re- 
quiring more  "space,  the  second  crop  of  potatoes  is  at  maturity, 
which  when  taken  off  leaves  the  entire  ground  for  the  turneps. 
By  this  mode  of  planting  about  four  weeks  is  saved  for  the  second 
crop,  to  which  the  success  of  the  experiment  may  be  attributed. 

Notwithstanding  there  are  several  varieties  of  potatoes  which 
are  a  few  days  earlier,  I  still  prefer  the  Sovereign.  With  me 
they  have  kept  as  well  through  winter  as  the  later  kinds,  and 
have  never  been  affected  with  the  rot. 


Garden  Products. 

The  basis  of  successful  cultivation  being  dependent  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil,  which,  especially  with  land  that  has  been 
worked  for  a  long  period  of  years,  is  attributable  to  a  system  of 
manuring  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  manure  applied.  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  a  judicious  preparation  of  the  soil  should 
be  adopted,  and  as  every  tiller  of  the  ground  who  is  desirous,  with 
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the  view  of  advancement,  of  tracing  effects  to  causes,  has  some 
practical  method,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  plan  pursued  by  me 
in  preparing  ground  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  garden  pro- 
ducts. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  cleared  in  autumn,  I  spread  over  it 
barn-yard  manure,  selecting  that  which  is  well  rotted  and  free  as 
possible  from  seeds,  incorporating  it  with  the  soil  by  deep  spad- 
ing. In  spring  it  is  again  broken  up,  and  a  coating  of  wood  ashes 
and  charcoal  applied,  which  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil, 
pulverizing  it  at  the  same  operation. 

The  barn-yard  manure  is  employed  to  furnish  humus,  the  ashes 
to  supply  potash,  which  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
most  garden  products ;  the  charcoal  to  supply  free  carbon,  which 
in  connection  with  the  carbonate  of  potash  furnished  by  the  ashes 
is  freely  taken  up  by  the  plants,  and  I  have  observed  this  course 
of  manuring  to  be  attended  with  excellent  results. 

Very  respectfully, 

JACOB  P.  GIRAUD,  Jr. 
Bergen,  JV.  /.,  Dec.  26, 1850. 


THE  MACHINERY  AT  THE  LATE  FAIR. 

BY   A.    CHANDLER. 

The  machine  room  was  an  object  of  great  attraction.  *  The  man- 
agers replaced  their  old  boiler,  which  had  become  somewhat  de- 
fective, and  inadequate  to  supply  the  power  required,  with  three 
new  cylinder  boilers,  set  on  the  plan  of  D.  Griffin,  which  furnish- 
ed an  abundant  supply  of  steam,  at  a  cost  for  fuel  30  per  cent 
less  than  the  old  one.  The  room  was  enlarged  by  adding  25  feet 
to  its  length.  The  shafting  and  counter  shafting  was  also  ex- 
tended and  put  in  complete  order ;  the  whole  at  a  cost  to  the  In- 
stitute of  near  $3,000.  Notwithstanding  these  arrangements,  af- 
fording adequate  power  and  shafting  in  a  room  25  by  180  feet,  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  machines  that  were  offer- 
ed for  exhibition  requiring  to  be  put  in  operation.  And  it  is  a 
fact  creditable  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  people,  that  the  greater 
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portion  of  the  machines  exhibited,  were  eitherjnew  inventions, 
or  important  improvements  on  old  ones. 

WOOD  PLANING  MACHINES. 
There  was  six  machines  for  this  purpose  on  exhibition,  and  the 
competition  unusually  spirited.  The  machines  of  S.  B.  Schenck 
and  J.  H.  Lester,  do  the  work  of  planing  the  surface,  tongueing 
and  grooving  complete,  in  one  operation  with  revolving  cutters. 
That  of  Norcross  performed  the  planing  with  revolving  cut- 
ters ;  the  plan  for  tongueing  and  grooving  was  shown  in  model. 
The  machines  of  Norcross,  Lester  and  Schenck,  cut  upon  the 
principle  of  an  adze,  lengthwise  of  the  board  in  curves  upward 
from  the  surface,  and  the  cuts  must  be  in  rapid  succession  to 
leave  a  flat  surface ;  the  shavings  are  consequently  fine  and  light. 
Kittles  machine  performs  its  cut  flat  across  the  surface  of  the 
board  in  sweeps  indicated  by  the  curves  of  a  circle,  and  having 
cutters  in  the  form  of  gouges,  removes  heavier  shavings  at  a  cut, 
and  of  course  more  expeditious.  These  are  followed  by  a  single 
stationary  cutter  for  smoothing,  with  reciprocating  cutters  to 
tongue  and  groove  the  edge. 

The  machines  of  J.  P.  Woodbury  and  E.  6.  Allen  have  sta- 
tionary cutters  for  planing  the  surface.  Woodbury's  has  rota- 
ting cutters  attached  for  tongueing  and  grooving.  Allen  exhibi- 
ted a  separate  machine  for  tongueing  and  grooving.  The  revolv- 
ing cutters  pass  a  board  at  the  rate  of  35  to  40  feet  per  minute. 
The  stationary  cutters,  tor  surface  planing,  pass  from  80  to  120 
feet  per  minute.  It  was  conceded  that  Allen's  did  the  most  work 
at  surface  planing  in  a  given  time. 

All  these  machines  are  intended  for  planing  pine  or  other  soft 
wood,  which  is  mostly  used  for  flooring,  ceiling,  &o.  The  sta- 
tionary cutters  are  most  expeditious,  and  do  good  work.  But  it 
remains  to  be  determined  whether  by  the  increased  velocity  too 
much  heat  may  not  be  generated,  the  tendency  of  which  would 
be  to  soften  the  knives,  gumming,  and  other  interruptions  that 
may  prove  to  be  more  than,  equivalent  to  the  gain.  Another 
year  will  practically  settle  the  question  of  superiority ;  as  sever- 
al of  the  stationary  cutters  are  put  or  being  put  in  operation  in 
the  city  of  New-York  and  elsewhere. 
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MoCULLEY'S  IMPROVED  SPINNING  FRAME. 

This  machine  attracted  attention  for  the  workmanship  it  dis- 
played. It  claims  advantages  over  all  other  kinds  of  throstle  or 
common  ring  spinning  frames,  among  which  are,  a  saving  of 
half  the  power ;  occupies  less  space ;  requires  but  half  the  oil ;  les- 
sens the  cost  of  repairs  one  half,  dispenses  with  drums  and  all  band- 
ing ;  can  be  operated  at  greater  speed,  with  other  minor  advanta- 
ges. The  machine  has  been  some  two  years  in  operation  in  the 
U.  States  and  Europe,  and  its  claims  are  attested  by  highly  re- 
spectable manufacturers.  The  proprietor  of  the  patent  is  Arthur 
M.  Eastman,  Boston,  Mass. 

ENGINE  LATHES.       „ 

The  lathes  on  exhibition  were  of  the  most  excellent  workman- 
ship, and  elicited  unusual  praise.  They  were  from  the  follow- 
ing manufacturers :   McCulley's,  from  the  Lowell  machine  shop ; 

D.  D.  Badger  &  Co.,  New- York  ;  A.  Inslee  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.; 

E.  &  S.  D.  Gould,  Newark,  N.  J.;  T.  J.  Lindall,  New-York;  J. 
Snow  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

UPRIGHT  DRILLS. 

One  from  the  Lowell  machine  co.,  and  one  from  A.  Inslee  k 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  were  of  very  superior  workmanship. 

EMBOSSING  PRESSES. 

The  immensely  powerful  and  well  constructed  presses  of  Messrs. 
David  Dick  and  P.  J.  Austin,  of  the  city  of  New-York,  accom- 
plish all  that  is  required  in  embossing  in  the  most  perfect  and 
expeditious  manner. 

COMPOUND  PLANER. 

This  machine  is  intended  for  planing  iron  surfaces.  It  is  so 
constructed  that  it  may  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  uses  in  this  de- 
partment of  labor  with  advantage.  v  It  performs  its  work  with 
great  accuracy,  and  the  workmanship  displayed  on  the  machine 
itself,  is  highly  creditable.    It  is  from  the  Lowell  machine  shop. 
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LATH  MAKING  MACHINE. 

Mr.  C.  Graff,  of  Philadelphia,  exhibited  an  entirely  novel  ma- 
chine for  this  purpose.  It  does  its  work  complete,  saves  much 
labor,  and  is  so  portable  that  it  may  with  ease  be  removed  to 
any  place  where  its  services  are  required. 

LEATHER  SPLITTING  MACHINE. 

Howe's  patent,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Strevell  fc  Zch,  of 
Albany.  This  machine  does  its  work  with  great  exactness  and 
rapidity,  and  for  the  purpose  intended,  was  deemed  by  the  judges 
to  be  very  useful. 

ROPE  AND  CORDAGE  MACHINE. 

Messrs.  Slaughters  &  Perry,  Frederickburg,  Va.,  exhibited  a 
machine  for  making  rope  and  cordage,  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention. Its  simplicity,  compactness,  and  the  perfection  with 
which  it  completed  its  work,  were  much  admired  and  gave  con- 
clusive evidence  of  its  utility. 

MACHINE  FOR  BACKING  BOOKS. 

This  is  a  new  imentim,  by  Mr.  Charles  Starr,  of  the  city  6f 
New-York,  a  practical  binder,  and  not  an  improvement  of  a  pre- 
viously existing  machine.  It  is  a  substitute  for  the  hammer  in 
forming  the  grooves  to  receive  the  boards  or  oo  vers  of  the  book, 
4nd  keep  them  in  their  proper  position. 

By  the  ordinary  method,  the  book  after  the  back  is  glued  and 
rounded,  is  placed  between  a  pair  of  jaws  made  either  of  wood 
or  iron,  which  are  inserted  between  the  cheeks  of  an  ordinary 
cutting  press,  where  it  is  held  fast  by  the  screws  which  pais 
through  the  two  cheeks  of  the  press.  The  edges  of  the  jaws 
-are  placed  just  far  enough  from  the  back  to  allow  a  groove  to  be 
formed  of  the  thickness  of  the  cover.  When  thus  prepared*  a 
hammer  is  applied  to  the  back,  and  by  repeated  blows  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  back  the  grooves  are  formed. 

The  machine  now  introduced,  requires  the  book  to  be  inserted 
^between  the  two  iron  jaws  which  are  suspended  by  axjee  or 
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journals,  that  the  book,  by  means  of  a  crank,  may  be  so  turned 
as  to  present  any  part  of  the  back  to  the  face  of  the  roller.  A 
steel  roller,  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  corresponding  in  length,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  length  of  the  book,  and  parallel  with  it,  is  held 
between  two  movable  brass  boxes,  by  a  shaft  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  roller,  and  through  the  boxes,  serving  as  a  journal 
on  which  the  roller  is  turned.  When  raised  from  the  book, 
this  roller  is  about  half  an  inch  above  the  back,  inclined  a  little 
on  one  side.  Two  sliding  gages,  shaped  to  the  back  of  the  book 
are  placed  immediately  above  it,  and  in  front  of  the  roller,  and 
when  the  book  is  inserted  between  the  jaws  from  underneath,  it 
is  forced  up  by  the  band  against  these  gages,  which  perform  the 
double  purpose  of  regulating  or  equalizing  the  round  of  the 
.  book,  and  of  determining  its. height  to  allow  of  the  formation  of 
a  groove  of  the  size  required.  These  gages  are  attached  to  sliding 
bars,  which  pass  through  the  frame  on  each  side  post,  and  con- 
stitute inclined  planes,  raising  the  gages  from  the  back  of  the 
book,  as  they  pass  off  beyond  the  two  ends.  When  the  book  is 
fixed  in  its  position,  and  is  held  fast  by  the  screws  which  pass 
through  the  jaws,  the  gages  are  thrown  back  as  above  stated,  by 
a  lever  which  at  the  same  time  disengages  two  pins  or  hold  fasts, 
that  keep  the  jaws  upright  while  the  book  is  being  adjusted,  al- 
lowing them,  when  thus  free,  to  swing  back  and  forth  under  the 
pressure  of  the  roller. 

When  the  book  is  thus  prepared  the  roller  is  let  down  upon 
the  centre  of  the  b&ck,  which  being  turned  by  a  crank,  allows 
the  roller  to  pass  down  from  the  centre  to  each  side,  by  which 
.means  the  grooves  are  formed  over  the  edges  of  the  jaws. 

Twe  levers,  loaded  with  weights,  and  bearing  upon  the  pins 
connected  with  the  brass  boxes  above  mentioned,  press  the  roller 
hard  upon  the  back  by  means  of  the  weights.  The  whole  is 
under  the  control  of  the  foot,  a  treadle  being  connected  wi th  the 
levers  by  two  upright  connecting  rods.  The  weights  are  held 
suspended,  and  the  roller  is  consequently  kept  in  a  raised  po- 
sition by  a  ketch  which  is  disengaged  by  the  foot  to  produce  the 
pressure. 

*     A  cast  iron  frame,  consisting  of  two  upright  posts  and  a  cross 
1  piece  at  the  top,  connects  all  the  parts  and  holds  them  adjusted 
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in  their  proper  place.    The  frame  stands  on  an  iron  table,  to 
which  it  is  made  fast  by  bolts  from  underneath. 

A  smooth  roller  is  used  for  sunk  band  or  smooth  backs,  and 
for  raised  bands  a  roller  is  used  with  grooves  turned  in  its  surface 
corresponding  to  the  bands  on  the  book. 

The  advantages  in  backing  books  with  this  machine  over  the 
common  method,  arc  mainly  three.  First.  The  preserving  of  the 
book  comparatively  free  from  the  wrinkles  or  irregular  folds 
that  are  generally  produced  by  the  hammer.  This  is  an  ad  van-  ' 
tage  of  primary  importance.  Second.  The  securing  of  uniform- 
ity and  regularity  in  the  shape  of  the  backs,  by  means  of  the 
gages  and  an  even  surface  over  the  whole  back  by  means  of  the 
roller,  which  leaves  it  straight  and  free  from  indentations,  such 
as  are  produced  by  the  hammer;  and  in  raised  bands,  the  full 
size  of  the  bands  underpressed.  And  third,  despatch;  saving  a 
portion  of  the  time  usually  occupied  in  backing  with  the  ham- 
mer, but  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  raised  bands  and  flexible 
work  than  in  the  case  of  sunk  bands  or  smooth  backs,  varying 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  «  A  great  saving  of  noise  . 
Slight  also  be  mentioned. 

MACHINE  FOR  FINISHING  BOOKS. 

This  is  also  an  original  invention  by  Mr.  Charles  Starr,  of  the 
eity  of  New-York,  and  is  designed  for  embossing,  lettering  and 
gilding  the  backs  of  books,  after  they  are  covered.  Although 
this  machine  is  well  adapted  to  accompany  the  backing  machine, 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two,  and  either 
may  be  used  without  the  other. 

The  finishing  of  the  backs  of  covers  has  heretofore  been  done 
by  one  or  two  methods,  both  differing  from  the  mode  adopted  in 
the  use  of  this  machine.  First.  By  embossing  or  gilding  the 
covers  before  they  are  put  upon  the  books,  making  use  for  this 
purpose,  of  a  machine  which  performs  the  operation  by  the  use 
of  a  platten,  producing  an  even  or  level  pressure.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  producing  good  work  in  this  way,  but  the  objections-  * 
to  this  method  will  be  hereafter  stated. 
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The  frame  work  and  table  of  the  finishing  machine  resemble 
those  of  the  backer  with  one  exception.  The  entire  side  posts  of 
the  former  are  upright,  whereas  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  of 
the  latter  has  an  inclination  of  about  thirty-five  degrees  back- 
ward. Instead  of  the  jaws,  as  described  in  the  backer,  for  hold- 
ing the  book,  the  finisher  has  an  iron  box,  or  book-holder,  open 
at  the  top,  and  enclosed  by  the  bottom,  two  sides  and  two  ends; 
one  side  being  movable.  In  this  box  the  book  is  inserted  at  the 
top,  the  front  of  the  book  resting  on  a  false  bottom  placed  inside, 
of  the  thickness  required  to  sustain  the  book  in  its  proper  eleva- 
tion. When  the  book  is  inserted,  the  two  sides  are  brought 
together  upon  it  by  the  screws  which  are  turned  by  a  crank  and 
suitable  gearing,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  backer. 

This  box  is  suspended  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  jaws  of 
the  backer.  The  embossing  and  gilding  tools  are  held  and  ope- 
rated in  the  same  way  as  the  roller  in  the  other  machine,  the 
tools  being  heated  by  steam  or  hot  irons  in  the  head  or  tool- 
holder. 

Both  in  backing  and  finishing  by  these  machines,  it  is  requisite 
to  raise  and  lower  the  jaws  and  box,  in  proportion  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  book  to  be  operated  on ;  so  as  to  bring  the  centre  of 
the  radius  of  the  beok  to  correspond  to  the  centre  of  the  journals 
on  which  they  are  turned.  The  head  or  tool-holder,  must  also 
be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  the  screws  at  the  top  of  the 
frame,  and  the  lifts  between  the  head  and  the  frame. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  of  finishing  books,  bound  in 
leather,  over  that  of  the  flat  pressure  before  they  are  covered, 
consists  in  the  following  particulars.  In  the  latter  mode  a  case 
is  made  for  the  cover,  and  an  open  or  loose  back  is  the  conse- 
quence. A  book  thtis  bound  is  but  faintly  held  together.  Or 
the  leather  must  be  put  upon  the  book  dry,  with  extra  care,  and 
consequent  loss  of  time,  and  accumulation  of  expense ;  te  pre- 
serve the  embossing  from  being  obliterated,  or  the  gilding  from 
being  defaced.  Whereas,  by  the  use  of  this  new  machine,  the 
books  are  forwarded  in  the  usual  manner  with  tight  backs,  the 
leather  being  firmly  glued  on  the  back. 
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In  finishing  books  in  the  ordinary  way,  after  they  are  covered, 
whether  embossed  or  gilt,  small  hand  tools  are  applied  with 
great  care  and  patience,  requiring  the  consumption  of  a  great 
deal  of  time ;  a  large  portion  of  which  is  saved  by  the  use  of  this 
machine,  which  also  secures  great  accuracy  in  execution. 

In  the  case  of  plain  work,  or  what  is  termed  "  sheep  lettered 
books,"  a  sufficient  amount  is  saved  by  finishing  with  this  ma- 
chine to  pay  for  coloring  the  leather  a  handsome  blue  or  other 
color,  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen,  and  then  instead 
of  the  common  sprinkled  eover,  we  have  a  handsome  colored  and 

embossed  cover,  at  the  same  price. 

♦ 

Whether,  therefore,  we  have  reference  to  fine  or  common  bind- 
ing the  use  of  these  machines  offer  great  advantages  both  in  style 
•and  expense. 


EDGE  TOOLS. 


It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  pride  that  we  refer  to  this 
-department  of  American  manufactures,  as  illustrated  at  our  23d 
Annual  Fair. 

The.  exhibitions  made  by  Messrs.  D.  Simmons  &  Co.,  from  their 
manufactory  at  4ohoes,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  are  unrivalled,  not 
-only  in  the  U.  States,  but  in  Europe.  This  manufactory  is  the 
oldest  in  the  oountry,  and  such  is  the  quality,  beauty,  and  finish 
of  their  articles,  that  they  have  obtained  a  reputation  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  States,  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent.  They  now  turn  out 
<laily  from  100  to  125  dozen  chopping  axes,  6  to  8  dozen  bropd 
axes,  5  to  6  dozen  carpenters7  adzes,  about  45  dozen  hatchets  of 

Vi 

different  kinds,  large  quantities  of  Spanish  tools  of  various  kinds 
adapted  to  those  markets.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  help  of 
machinery  in  manufacturing  their  goods,  they  give  employment 
to  350  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  families.'  We  add  with 
pleasure  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Simmons  &  C.  will  soon  be  in  the 
Add  against  the  world.    A  case  containing  a  large  assortment  of 

•  •  • 

their  goods  is.  now  on  its  way  to  the  World's  Fair  in  London. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  result. 
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We  should  do  injustice  did  we  not  particularize  other  exhibit- 
ors. The  edge  tools  from  Mr.  Lemuel  Smith,  East  Smithville, 
N.  Y.j  were  highly  creditable.  We  regret  that  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  full  statistics  of  these  and  other  manufactories. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Witherby,  Milbury,  Mass.,  exhibited  some  of  the 
most  highly  finished  chisels  and  drawing-knives  we  ever  saw ; 
and  we  understand  their  reputation  for  quality  fully  sustains 
their  appearance. 

Long  &  Davenport,  of  N.  York,  exhibited  a  case  of  very  splendid 
augers. 

The  case  of  planes  from  J.  W.  Parr,  329  Fifth-st.,  N.  York, 
were  of  very  excellent  workmanship.  In  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles,  beech  of  the  second  growth  is  most  commonly 
used ;  but  it  is  said  there  are  other  woods  of  our  country  equally 
as  good,  maple,  button-wood,  &c,  but  habit  confines  the  choice 
to  beech,  with  some  occasionally  made  of  box.  The  irons  are  of 
domestic  make,  of  which  the  materials  are  in  all  respects  superior, 
answering  every  purpose ;  but  as  a  general  thing  they  are  not  so 
well  finished  as  those  imported.  Twenty-five  years  ago  nearly 
all  our  planes  were  imported,  now  there  are  very  few. 

The  exhibition  of  tinners'  tools  from  Messrs.  Logan  k  Vail,  of 
N.  York,  was  extremely  beautiful  in  point  of  workmanship,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  intended. 

Such  is  the  superiority  of  the  domestic  articles  in  edge  tools, 
that  ki  some  particulars  the  foreign  article,  though  offered  at  half 
price  in  this  market,  meets  with  but  little  encouragement.  We 
have  it  from  good  authority  that  importations  have  ceased  to 
affect  the  manufacture  of  edge  tools  in  the  United  States. 

A.  C. 


POCKET  CUTLERY. 


The  manufacture  of  pocket  cutlery  has  labored  under  much 
embarrassment  in  our  country,  and  has  hitherto  met  with  but 
partial  success,  and  all  evidence  of  progress  in  this  branch  of 

American  interests  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  friend  of  home 
manufactures. 
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The  Waterville  Manufacturing  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
(to  which  one  gold  medal  has  been  awarded  for  two  successive 
seasons,)  have  by  years  of  persevering  industry,  brought  the 
manufacture  of  pen  and  pocket  cutlery  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
unsurpassed  by  any  manufacture  of  these  goods  in  the  world. 
Eight  years  since,  the  president  of  the  company,  and  its  origi- 
nator, (6.  Kendrick,  Esq.,)  conceived  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing the  business  on  a  permanent  basis  in  this  country.  The 
difficulties  of  the  experiment  may  not  be  understood  by  those 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  business,  but  when  realizing  the 
great  disparity  between  the  rates  of  manual  labor  in  Europe  and 
in  our  own  country,  and  further  realizing  the  great  difficulty  of 
applying  machinery  to  any  portion  of  this  manufacture,  the 
obstacles  to  the  profitable  prosecution  of  the  business  seem  al- 
most insurmountable.  They  were  dependent,  in  the  first  place, 
upon  foreign  laborers,  who  alone  had  the  requisite  experience 
for  the  production  of  these  goods.  This  class  of  mechanics  were 
few  in  number  in  this  country,  and,  consequently,  commanded 
wages  far  above  the  rates  received  in  England.  For  several 
years  their  workmen  were  those  who  had  earned  their  experience 
in  English  shops.  During  the  first  four  years  they  employed 
about  fifty  men,  but  within  the  past  four,  they  have  increased 
the  number  to  two  hundred,  of  whom  about  one-half  are  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  manufacture  is  peculiarly  dependent  upon  hand  labor. 
Every  department,  from  the  forging  of  blades  out  of  the  bar  of 
steel,  to  the  shaping  of  the  handles  from  the  various  materials, 
requires  the  careful  guidance  of  the  hand,  governed  by  the  ex- 
pert eye  of  experienced  workmen.  Every  knife  passes  through 
the  hands  of  about  fifteen  different  workmen  before  it  is  com- 
plete. In  each,  experience  and  great  care  are  indispensable, 
especially  in  receiving  a  temper  which  shall  be  of  the  finest 
quality,  a  point  of  excellence  which  this  company  have  reached 
most  suscessfully.  In  this  dependence  upon  hand  labor  lies  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  manufacture  in  this  coun- 
try, though  the  difficulties  of  this  interest  did  not  end  here. 
The  market  was  firmly  held  by  foreign  makers,  whose  years  of 
profitable  trade  had  given  them  strength  for  successful  competi- 
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tion.  Their  goods  had  been  long  before  the  people,  and  their 
reputation  established.  But  the  opposition  of  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer was  not  all.  The  importers  of  pocket  cutlery  were 
almost  universally  opposed  to  the  production  of  these  goods  in 
our  own  country.  In  fact,  they  had  deemed  it  almost  a  thing 
impossible,  that  with  the  disadvantages  attending  this  manufac- 
ture, it  should  be  established  as  a  permanent  branch  of  Ameri- 
can interest.  Their  project  was  deemed  most  unwise,  and  its 
prosecution  discouraged  by  many  engaged  in  the  importation  of 
pocket  cutlery. 

Notwithstanding  these  ill  omens,  the  ordeal  has  been  passed, 
and  durftig  its  progress,  English  goods  have  been  reduced  largely 
in  price,  and  through  the  true  appreciation  of  the  actual  con- 
sumers, the  wares  of  this  company  have  met  with  a  ready  and 
constantly  increasing  sale. 

We  hail  this  successful  experiment  in  a  branch  surrounded 
with  so  many  difficulties,  as  new  evidence  of  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  our  own  manufactures.  While  they  give  us  the  power 
of  supplying  the  home  demand,  they  reduce  the  price  of  the 
article  to  the  consumer,  and  each  successful  branch  of  Ameri- 
can interests  established,  gives  us  increased  honor  abroad  and 
grafter  independence  at  home. 

An  important  fact  with  reference  to  the  manufactures  of  the 
Waterville  company  is,  that  their  goods  are  produced  entirely  in 
their  own  shop.  No  portion  of  their  knives  is  partially  manu- 
factured abroad,  but  they  are  entirely  made  from  the  materials 
by.  this  company.  Their  motto  is  "  JBcce/ator,"  and  they  are  de- 
termined to  spare  no  effort  in  bringing  the  manufacture  of  pocket 
cutlery  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  possible,  and  to  so 
adapt  their  goods  to  the  wants  of  our  country,  that  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  our  wide-spread  republic  may  demand  an  American 
knife,  as  indispensable  for  the  use  of  an  American  citizen. 

The  facts  within  our  reach  do  not  admit  of  a  precise  estimate 
of  the  extent  or  amount  of  this  business  in  our  country,  though 
we  believe  that  the  capital  invested  will  reach  about  $200,000, 
and  the  amount  of  goods  produced  annually  nearly  the  same 
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amount.     Of  this,  the  Waterville  company  have  a  capital  o|f  12&,- 
000,  and  manufacture  about  $150,000  per  annum. 


CHURCH  BELLS. 


The  enterprising  proprietor  of  the  bell  foundry  at  West  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  Mr.  Andrew  Meneely,  made  a  selection  from  his  stock,  of 
ten  bells,  which  he  arranged  at  the  entrance  to  Castle  Garden,  as 
a  chime.  They  were  skilfully  played  at  intervals  during  the  ex- 
hibition, and  afforded  much  gratification  to'the  numerous  visitors. 

The  bells  were  decided  to  be  all  good  castings,  by  the  judges  to 
whom  they  were  submitted.  In  a  chime  or  peal  of  bells,  there 
is  a  requisite  proportion  as  to  size,  weight  and  figure,  to  be  ob- 
served, in  order  to  ensure  their  accuracy  and  beauty  of  tone, 
which,  as  these  were  a  selection  from  the  stock  on  hand,  it  is 
probable  could  not  be  rigidly  adhered  to ;  nevertheless  they  were 
in  excellent  harmony.  A.  G. 


CHANDELIERS,  GIRANDOLES,  LAMPS,  GAS  BURNERS  AND 

FIXTURES. 

In  this  department  of  art,  our  exhibition  was  very  full ;  the 
specimens  were  of  a  most  beautiful  and  highly  finished  character, 
reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon  the  manufacturers. 

* 

The  display  of  chandeliers,  girandoles  and  candelabras,  from 
Messrs.  Allcock  and  Allen,  No.  341  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  was  very 
extensive ;  patterns  of  the  most  beautiful  kind,  and  all  the  arti- 
cles were  highly  finished.    This  exhibition  was  admirable. 

From  Messrs.  Archer  and  Warner,  119  Chestnut-street,  Phila- 
delphia, the  display  was  also  magnificent.  We  would  allude 
particularly  to  their  large  chandelier  with  gas  burners,  which 
was  lighted  during  the  evenings  of  the  exhibition,  and  elicited 
general  admiration. 
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Gas-burners  in  great  variety  of  form,  beauty,  and  perfection  of 
workmanship,  lamps  of  silver,  plated  ware,  and  white  metal,  in 
almost  endless  variety,  graced  the  exhibition. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  announce  that  such  has  been  the 
recent  progress  in  the  perfection  of  the  domestic  products  in  this 
department,  that  foreign  importations  have  nearly  ceased.  The 
glass  drops  and  brilliants  with  which  they  are  ornamented,  are 
still  imported  from  Germany,  and  constitute  almost  the  only 
ticle  of  foreign  production  now  found  in  our  markets.       A.C. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SHOVELS,  SPADES,  SCOOPS,  &c. 

Our  domestic  productions  in  the  department  of  manufactures 
above  stated,  has  rapidly  increased  within  a  few  years,  and  has 
now  nearly  shut  out  the  foreign  articles.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  superiority  of  workmanship.  Those  imported  will 
not  compare  with  our  own.  In  new  England  the  manufacture 
is  extensive,  also  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New- York.  In  our 
neighboring  city  of  Brooklyn,  Messrs.  Duryea,  Rhodes  &  Co.,  now 
turn  out  eighteen  dozen  per  day. .  We  notice  this  more  especial- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  adding  one  more  to  the  list  of  our  domestic 
manufactures,  whieh  the  enterprise,  skill  and  perseverance  of  our 
countrymen  places  beyond  the  reach  of  tariff  regulations. 

A.  C. 


WOOLLEN  GOODS. 


The  display  of  woollen  goods  at  our  23d  exhibition,  although 
presenting  many  very  excellent  specimens,  highly  creditable  to 
the  manufacturers  and  the  country,  was  nevertheless,  and  we 
regret  to  say  it,  not  equal  to  thet^xhibitions  of  former  years.  The 
reason,  it  is  presumed,  are  too  well  understood  to  require  recapitu- 
lation, and  we  refrain  from  comment  on  the  present  occasion. 

Broad  Clot/is. 

Three  pieces  of  black,  from  Messrs.  James  Roy  &  Co.,  Water- 
vliet,  N.  Y.,  took  the  first  premium;  wool  exceedingly  fine  and 
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the  goods  highly  finished.  An  elegant  dress  coat  of  very  superior 
workmanship  has  been  made  of  this  cloth  by  Messrs.  W.  T.  Jen- 
nings &  Co.,  of  N.  T.  city,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
London,  1851.  Four  pieces  of  black  from  the  Utica  Globe  Mills, 
were  considered  highly  creditable. 

Casstmeres. 

Four  pieces  of  fancy,  from  the  Burlington  Mills,  Vt,  were  oi 
tuperior  quality.  Two  pieces  of  plain,  from  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  H. 
Hotchkiss,  Woodbury,  Conn.,  were  reported  of  excellent  quality . 
Four  pieces  of  black  doe  skin,  from  Messrs.  Wethered  &  Brothers, 
Baltimore,  were  very  excellent,  and  received  much  attention. 
The  fancy  cassimeres  from  the  Stafford  Co.,  and  the  merino  jeans 
from  Messrs.  Joseph  Dean  &  Co.,  Newark,  Del.,  were  of  good 
quality  aad  worthy  the  commendations  they  received. 

De  Lames. 

The  specimens  of  cashmere  de  laines,  from  Mr.  Robert  Rennie, 
lodi,  N.  T.,  and  the  mousselin  de  laines,  from  the  Manchester 
Print  Works,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  were  very  creditable. 

The  American  Institute  cherishes  a  hope  that  at  no  distant  day 
it  will  possess  the  ability  to  aid  essentially  this  branch  of  indus- 
try, by  offering  «uch  rewards  as  may  induce  the  cultivation  of 
madder  in  our  own  country,  of  superior  quality,  for  which  mueh 
of  our  soil  is  so  well  adapted,  and  our  climate  is  deemed  to  be 
vastly  superior.  New  designs  and  new  tissues  also  will  soon  make 
their  appearance,  if  excited  by  moderate  stimulants  in  the  form  of 
rewards  for  superiority. 

JSkawlt. 

Long-  shawls,  from  the  Bay  State  Mills,  Mass.,  and  those  from 
Messrs.  James  Roy  k  Co.,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  were  of  a  very 
superior  quality.  The  perseverance  of  the  proprietors  of  these 
establishments  merits  the  highest  praise.  Notwithstanding  the 
disadvantages  under  which  the  manufacturers  of  wool  have  been 
laboring,  the  superiority  attained  by  their  efforts  has  placed  the 
foreign  article  in  the  back  ground,  the  domestic  now  claims  the 
preference.  The  same  class  of  shawls  from  Mr.  D.  Kellogg, 
JSkaneateles,  N.  Y.,  were  excellent,  and  deserve  commendation. 
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Blanket*. 

Snperior  specimens  were  in  exhibition  from  the  Rochdale  Mills, 
N.  Y.,  and  also  from  Messrs.  Hall  &  Springfield,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

White  and  Red  Flannel. 

Six  specimens  from  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Steven*,  Ware,  Mass.r 
were  of  decided  superiority.  The  appearance  of  these  goods  was 
a  strong  commendation.  We  learn  from  one  who  has  made  an 
actual  test  of  their  quality,  that  he  considers  them  equal  to  any 
Welsh  flannel  of  the  same  degree  of  fineness,  that  has  come  under 
his  observation-  A.  C. 


CARPETING. 


The  display  of  carpeting,  at  our  23d  Annual  Fair,  attracted 
deserved  attention.  The  specimens  of  Brussels  and  velvet  tapes- 
try from  A.  &  E.  Higgins  &  Co.,  62  Broad-street,  N.  York,  wen 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretofore  produced  in  the 
United  States.  The  manufacturers  have  attained  a  great  degree 
of  perfection  within  a  very  few  years.  The  specimens  were  pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges  equal  to  any  imported.  Wt 
understand  Messrs.  Higgins  &  Co.  are  very  extensively  engaged 
in  this  manufacture,  and  merit  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  success  of  domestic  production. 

The  specimens  of  Brussells  carpet  from  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Co*, 
Clinton,  Mass.,  were  deserving,  and  received  the  highest  commen- 
dations. The  brilliancy  of  their  colors,  and  exceeding  evenness 
and  compact  quality  of  the  ftbric,  did  this  company  great  credit. 

There  were  specimens  of  rugs  and  three  ply  carpeting  on  exhi- 
bition, of  excellent  quality. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  what  portion  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country  is  now  supplied  by  the  domestic  article 
of  carpeting,  and  also  the  effect  of  our  present  tariff  upon  it.  On 
these  subjects  we  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  full  and  accurate 
information  for  future  comment.  In  looking  over  the  official 
tables  of  imports,  we  were  somewhat  surprised  at  finding  the 
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annual  value  of  this  article  imported,  so  variable,  for  the  last  20 
years.  For  instance,  in  1830  the  value  was  $201,649,  in  1832  it 
had  increased  to  $557,775,  and  in  1839  to  $612,607.  In  1842  it 
had  declined  to  $242,309.  In  1848  the  amount  in  value  was 
$643,187,  the  largest  in  20  years.  In  1849  (the  last  report  pub- 
lished) the  import  of  carpeting  amounted  to  $493,058,  in  value. 

We  sincerely  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  placing  the  article 
of  carpeting  in  the  list  with  those  articles  which,  through  the 
indomitable  enterprise  and  energy  of  our  people,  have  rivalled  the 
foreign  productions,  and  driven  them  from  our  markets.    A.  C. 


NEEDLE  WORK  AND  FANCY  ARTICLES. 

The  Board  of  Managers  tender  their  acknowledgments  to  the 
Committee  of  Ladies,  to  whom  was  submitted,  at  the  late  Fair,  a 
list  of  more  than  one  hundred  specimens  of  needle  work  and 
fancy  articles  for  examination  and  report.  The  alacrity  and  im- 
partiality with  which  this  service  was  discharged,  aided  the 
managers  very  essentially  in  bringing  the  Fair  to  a  close ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  assure  them  that  their  decisions  have  met  the  general 
approbation. 

Among  the  articles  reported  on  we  particularly  notice  the 
following : 

The  shirts  from  Mrs.  Mary  Cleveland,  603  Broadway,  decided  to 
be  the  best,  made  in  a  very  superior  manner.  Those  from  Mrs. 
Van  Houten,  82  Nassau-street,  and  from  Mrs.  £.  Haight,  200  Grand- 
street,  were  very  excellently  made. 

Embroidered  ladies  sacks  and  mantillas,  from  Messrs.  Brodie  & 
Bell,  61  Canal-street,  very  superior.  Those  from  Beekman  & 
Cutter,  excellent  workmanship. 

Case  of  millinery  from  Mrs.  W.  Simmons,  564  Broadway,  was 
deemed  the  best.  That  from  Mrs.  W.  Rollings,  1 91  Spring-street, 
very  good. 

The  ornamental  hair  work  for  jewellers,  from  Miss  Linherr, 
293  Broadway,  pronounced  to  be  of  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship, surpassing  any  exhibition  before  presented. 
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Two  boxes  of  artificial  flowers,  made  of  floss  silk,  by  Miss  G. 
Nichols,  were  very  beautiful  and  ingenious.  The  best  artificial 
flowers  were  from  Edmonds  &  Gill,  88  Cedar-st,  The  artificial 
leaves  from  Leon  Guillaume,  122  William-st.,  were  very  superior 
and  the  best  on  exhibition.  These  articles  are  the  product  of 
female  labor,  and  constitute  a  very  appropriate  occupation.  The 
value  of  the  annual  importation  is  very  large,  and  we  hope  to 
see  the  domestic  product  encouraged.  The  specimens  on  exhibi- 
tion were  equal  to  the  best  imported. 

Muslin  embroidery  from  Mrs.  G.  Porter,  542  Washington-street, 
was  the  best.  That  from  Miss  S.  K.  Lynds,  Brooklyn,  very  good. 
Two  specimens  of  embroidery  by  a  very  old  lady,  extremely 
well  done. 

A  cushion  and  handkerchief,  from  Miss  M.  G.  de  la  Tour, 
specimens  of  beautiful  embroidery. 

One  pair  of  silk  stockings  from  Miss  Lucy  Curtis,  Southberry, 
Conn.,  very  beautiful. 

Lace  veil,  very  neatly  worked  by  Miss  E.  A.  Ferguson. 

Shetland  wool  shawl,  very  handsome,  and  neatly  made,  by 
Miss  Ellen  Kemble,  N.  Y. 

One  skein  of  yarn  carded  and  spun  by  Mrs.  Benjamin,  who  is 
105  years  old. 

A  basket  made  of  cloves,  by  Edward  Rauskie,  a  blind  boy. 

A  child's  worsted  hose,  beautifully  knit,  by  Mrs.  Willis  Patten, 
M.  Y.  A.  C. 


"AJERO-THERME  OVEN,"  EXHIBITED  BY  B.  RODRIGUEZ,  OF 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

This  is  undoubtedly  an  original  conception,  and  entitled  to 
ikvorable  consideration.  Ovens  constituted  on  this  plan,  for 
extensive  baking  establishments,  are  kept  constantly  and  uni- 
formly heated  by  the  process  of  converting  coal  into  coke,  or 
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wood  into  charcoal.  Mr.  Rodriguez  placed  before  our  committee 
at  the  23d  Annual  Fair,  evidence  of  a  very  satisfactory  charac- 
ter, that  at  New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati,  ovens  built  upon  this 
principle  were  in  successful  operation,  converting  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  barrels  of  flour  per  day  each  into  bread  of  singular  uni- 
formity and  excellence,  as  far  the  baking  was  concerned.  The 
coke  or  chareoal  resulting  from  the  process,  sells  in  the  markets 
for  more  than  the  cost  of  the  material  used  in  producing  the 
necessary  heat. 

Bread  baked  for  our  navy  and  commercial  marine,  as  well  as 
the  bread  for  ordinary  use,  in  our  commercial  cities  and  along  the 
sea  board,  amounts  annually  to  an  immense  sum.  The  portion 
of  its  cost  which  arises  from  the  consumption  of  fuel,  we  are 
unable  at  the  present  time  to  state.  It  is  certainly  no  inconsid- 
erable item.  By  the  process  of  Mr.  Rodriguez  this  portion  of 
the  cost  of  bread,  it  seems,  may  be  entirely  saved.  A.  0. 


COPPER  AND  IRON  IN  COMBINATION. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Pomroy,  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  presented  at  the 
rooms  oi  the  Institute,  in  August  last,  specimens  of  iron  and 
copper,  apparently  in  perfect  combination.  Mr.  P.  asserts  that 
it  is  capable  of  being  rolled  into  sheets  of  any  desirable  thick- 
ness, drawn  into  wire,  or  made  into  bolts,  presenting  in  all  cases 
the  appearance  of  entire  copper,  and  as  he  believes,  may  be  used 
for  any  of  the  purposes  of  copper  with  advantage,  as  it  can  be 
afforded  at  50  per  cent  less  in  cost.  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  application  of  the  metals  thus  combined.  Its  appearance 
was  favorable,  and  under  the  operation  of  the  hammer  it  sustain* 
ed  in  appearance  the  character  it  was  alleged  to  possess.   A.  C. 


SUPERIOR  UPLAND  COTTON. 


J.  Y.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Burke  county,  Georgia,  exhibited  at  our 
23d  Annual  Fair  a  bale  of  very  superior  upland  cotton,  which 
for  length  of  staple,  silkiness,  and  purity  of  color,  claimed  par- 
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ticalar  attention.  This  was  the  result,  we  understand,  of  i 
careful  selection  of  seed  and  attention  to  cultivation.  The  planter 
has  been  three  years  in  producing  this  result.  In  1848  he  select- 
ed the  seed  from  one  boll  which  produced  eleven  stalks,  from 
the  seed  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  plant  one  acre  in  1849,  the 
produce  of  which  was  one  bale  of  470  lbs.,  which  was  sold  on 
the  19th  of  January,  1850,  in  Augusta,  at  14  cents  per  pound, 
two  cents  above  the  highest  market  price  at  that  time.  It  wm 
pronounced  by  the  best  judges  of  cotton  at  Augusta  and  Savan- 
nah to  be  the  finest  bale  of  upland  ever  seen  in  those  markets. 
It  was  ginned  as  it  was  picked  from  the  field. 

Planters  and  cultivators  generally  have  been  too  much  in  thi 
habit  of  neglecting  the  selection  of  their  seed.  It  may  with 
safety  be  adopted  as  a  rule  that  whatever  the  cost  may  be  for 
carefully  selecting  the  most  perfect  seed,  the  improved  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  crop  will  more  than  repay.  We  cannot 
xi  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles."  A.  C. 


GLASS, 

Is  one  of  the  most  important  articles  for  the  convenience, 
comfort,  and  luxury  of  man,  which  art  has  achieved.  The  time 
when  the  art  of  making  glass  was  discovered,  remains  undeter- 
mined. At  this  distant  period,  we  may  not  expect  that  sufficient 
additional  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  subject,  by  which  the 
date  can  be  fixed  with  any  degree  of  precision.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing very  positive  to  sustain  the  supposition.  It  is  said  the  beads 
wherewith  some  mummies  are  adorned,  composed  of  earthern- 
ware,  have  an  external  covering  of  glaze,  and  that  recent  searches 
among  the  tombs  at  Thebes  have  disclosed  some  pieces  of  glass 
of  a  blue  color.  Some  writers  assert  that  the  Chinese  to  this 
day  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and 
yet  their  earthern  vessels  are,  and  have  been  for  centuries,  cov- 
ered with  glaze. 
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The  best  authority  ascribes  the  discovery  to  the  Phoenicians. 
The  beautiful  glass  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon  and  Alex- 
andria, A.  D.  79)  was  cut,  engraved,  gilded,  and  stained  of  the 
richest  colors  in  imitation  of  precious  stones,  and  exported  to  all 
parts  of  the  then  civilized  world.  From  thence  it  was  carried 
to  Borne  where  it  was  practised  for  a  long  period.  Venice  sub- 
sequently excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  it  for  many  years. 

The  first  window  glass  manufactory  in  England  was  begun  in 
1757.  Sheets  of  blown  glass  for  looking  glasses  and  coach  win- 
dows were  made  in  England  in  1 673  by  Venitian  artizans.  About 
1688  the  casting  of  mirror  plates  commenced  in  France,  and 
such  was  the  progress  and  perfection  of  its  manufacture  there, 
that  for  near  a  century  France  held  a  monopoly  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  art.  Immense  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  it  has  been  supposed  to  have 
reached  perfection  only  in  England  and  Bohemia. 

English  flint  glass  has  been  celebrated  for  many  years.  The 
beautiful  crystal  appearance  of  the  vessels  made  of  it,  particu- 
larly after  having  been  cut;  such  as  tumblers,  wine  glasses, 
decanters,  and  dishes  of  various  kinds,  have  obtained  for  it 
almost  universal  admiration  ;Nand  it  constitutes  an  article  of  vast 
amount  in  the  annual  exports  of  Great  Brittain.  The  name  of 
flint  glass  originated  in  the  fact  that  formerly  the  silicious  portion 
of  it  consisted  of  flint,  which  was  calcined  and  ground.  The  use 
of  flint  has  been  entirely  discontinued,  and  sand,  of  a  peculiar 
quality,  substituted. 

In  Bohemia,  one  of  the  Austrian  States,  with  a  population  of 
four  to  five  millions,  one  fourth  of  the  whole  are  engaged  in 
manufactures.  Few  of  their  products  are  much  known  in  foreign 
countries,  except  their  linen  and  glass.  The  Bohemian  glass, 
•though  not  so  pure  as  that  of  England  or  France,  has  stood  un- 
rivalled for  the  beauty  of  its  gilding,  staining,  painting,  and  its 
lightness  and  rich  appearance. 

The  peculiar  properties  of  glass  are  exceedingly  interesting ; 
some  of  which  we  will  state     It  is  highly  elastic,  sonorous,  and 
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has  been  made  malleable.  It  naturally  absorbs  a  porthm  of 
light — in  one  form,  it  polarizes  light — as  a  leasj,  it  refracts  it; 
with  a  polished  surface,  it  reflects  it — in  the  form  of  a  prism,  it 
decomposes  it.  The  refracting  power  of  glass  is  said  to  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  density.  It  transmits  nearly  all  the  heat 
of  the  son's  rays,  but  refuses  to  transmit  the  artificial  best  of 
ordinary  fires,  detaining  or  absorbing  the  whole  of  it. 

It  resists  all  the  acids  except  the  fluoric,  by  which  it  may  be 
dissolved  at  common  temperatures.  It  may  be  easily  drilled  if 
the  drilling  tool  be  lubricated  with  camphorated  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. Bells  hare  been  made  of  glass  in  Swedes,  which  rival 
those-  made  of  metal  in  power  and  sweetness  of  tone.  Flutes  and 
other  musical  instruments  have  also  been  made  of  it.  Glass  may 
be  drawn  into  fine  threads  and  woven  with  silk  so  as  to  prodno* 
the  most  beautiful  fabrics.  It  is  electric  by  friction,  but  a  very 
Imperfect  conductor  of  electricity.  If  large  quantities  of  electri- 
city are  made  to  pass  through  it,  the  glass  is  reduced  to  powder 
by  the  shock.  It  melts  at  10.170°  P.,  or  70°  Wedgewood ;  will 
expand  the  tttt^  of  its  length  by  raising, its  temperature  from 
42°  to  812°  F. 

Nature  elaborates  a  substance  nearly,  if  not  quite  resembling 
glass,  and  uses  it  for  the  preservation  of  a  variety  of  plants ;  for 
instance,  bamboo,  rattan,  the  stalks  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  rice,  the  sugar  cane,  &c,  are  all  covered  with  a 
thin  ooat  of  silica,  which  renders  them  impervious  to  water. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  compute  the  value  of  glass,  looking 
alone  to  the  aid  which  science  has  derived  from  it.  It  is  only 
about  240  years  since  Gallileo  first  discovered  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  through  the  aid  of  a  rude  and  very  imperfectly  con- 
structed telescope.  The  immense  advances  which  the  science  of 
astronomy  has  since  made,  so  vastly  important  to  the  pursuits  of 
life,  have  been  mainly  through  aid  derived  from  the  mfittiitl  of 
glass* 

It  is  about  sixty  years  since  glass  was  first  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  establishment  was  erected  in  Boston  for 
making  window  glass.     The  business  has  advanced  to  a  wy 
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great  degree  of  perfection ;  so  that  now,  the  domestic  article,  in 
a  variety  of  forms,  stands  second  to  none. 

We  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  exceedingly  beautiful 
specimens  of  flint  glass  from  the  Brooklyn  Flint  Glass  Company, 
exhibited  at  our  23d  Annual  Fair.  They  favorably  compare  with 
the  best  imported  flint  glass.  And  also  from  the  same  establish* 
inent,  to  specimens  in  imitation  of  the  Bohemian  glass,  which 
fully  equalled  the  test  imported,  and  in  some  particulars  even 
surpassed  them. 

The  plain  cut  and  colored  glass  from  John  L.  Gilleland,  No.  9 
State-street,  N.  Y.,  was  of  superior  workmanship  and  beauty. 

Painted  glass  from  Worata  &  Hough wout,  561  Broadway, 
attracted  much  attention. 

Specimens  of  glass  from  the  New  England  Glass  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  were  highly  meritorious. 

The  exhibition  of  engraved  glass  from  William  Oppitz,  136 
Nassau-street,  N.  T.,  was  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
exhibited  at  our  Fairs,  entitled  to,  as  they  received,  the  highest 
commendations.  These  specimens  will  bear  the  most  critical  ex- 
amination. The  perfection  to  which  Mr.  Oppitz  has  carried  the 
art  is  truly  astonishing.    We  trust  he  meets  with  encouragement. 

Specimens  of  window  glass  from  the  Clyde  Glass  Works,  for 
thickness,  evenness  of  surface,  and  color,  were  deemed  superior. 

The  glass  water  pipe  from  the  Albany  Glass  Works,  was  a  new 
and  very  acceptable  article,  applicable  to  a  variety  of  useful 
purposes. 

We  regret  that  we  are  not  furnished  at  the  present  time  with 
more  ample  statistics  in  regard  to  the  consumption,  domestic  pro- 
duction, and  importation  of  glass ;  it  would  be  exceedingly  inte- 
resting to  note  particularly  the  progress  of  its  manufacture  in  our 
own  country,  which  we  must  defer  lor  the  present. 

December,  1850.  A.  CHANDLER. 
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WOOL 

The  only  specimen  of  wool  presented  at  our  23d  Annual  Fair 
was  one  bale  of  pure  saxony,  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  Wolcottville, 
Ct.  The  judges  pronounced  it  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  com- 
mittee awarded  a  silver  cup.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  had 
not  a  more  extensive  show,  since  we  are-  undoubtedly  producing 
some  of  the  finest  wool  in  the  world. 

Within  a  few  days,  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  firm  of  Perkins  &  Brown, 
of  Akron,  Summit  county,  Ohio,  presented  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Institute,  specimens  of  wool  from  their  flocks.  The  specimens 
were  of  two  kinds,  called  clothing  and  combing  wool,  the  product 
of  pure  saxon  and  saxon  crossed  with  the  merino.  We  have  seldom 
seen  wool  to  exceed  these  specimens.  The  proprietor  assured  us 
that  they  sold  their  last  two  years'  clip  at  an  average  price  of  62| 
cents  per  pound.  Mr.  Brown  exhibited  to  us  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  Mc  Farlane  &  Stapley,  of  London,  dated  November  8th, 
1850,  in  reference  to  this  wool,  from  which  we  are  permitted  to 
make  the  following  extract  in  testimony  of  its  superior  fineness. 

"  Dear  Sirs — Your  favor  of  8th  of  July  and  24th  ultimo,  came 
duly  to  hand.  We  should  have  replied  earlier  to  your  first  letter, 
but  have  ever  since  been  in  correspondence  with  the  house  in 
Aberdeen,  to  whom  the  bale  of  wool  had  had  been  sent,  and  they 
forwarded  it  to  Yorkshire  to  have  it  combed,  their  combs  not 
being  fine  enough.  After  all;  this  delay  we  have  just  received 
the  bale  back  again,  without  anything  having  been  done  with  it. 
But  we  shall  use  our  best  endeavors  to  report  something  more 
satisfactory  very  shortly."  A.  C. 


To  the  President  and  members  of  the  American  Institute  : 

Gents — Agreeable  to  the  promise  in  my  communication  of 
t  September  last,  I  beg  to  hand  you  a  few  more  items  for  your  jour- 
nal, trusting  the    same  will  be  acceptable  to  your  numerous 
readers. 
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Cossack.  Asparagus.  This  plant  is  known  to  oar  Botanists  as 
naturally  abounding  where  the  waters  are  not  too  deep;  it  is 
preferred  by  the  Cossacks  to  all  other  vegetables.  Dr.  Clarke 
speaks  of  its  excellence  from  personal  experience,  when  among 
those  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Don.  It  is  prepared  like  the 
asparagus,  being  cut  when  the  shoots  are  pushing,  and  the  tender 
blanched  parts  boiled  in  water  with  a  little  salt,  or  cut  up  and 
stewed  with  yolk  of  egg,  nutmeg,  salt  and  butter.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  French  cuisine  is  indebted  to  the  Cos- 
sacks for  various  culinary  plants,  among  which  are  Tarragon  and 
a  delicious  species  of  Rhubarb. 

Musa  Cavendishii.  A  very  splendid  specimen  of  this  species 
of  Palm  is  now  in  the  botanic  garden  of  Edinburgh,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Mc  Nab— the  fruit  is  considered  by  horticultu- 
rists as  a  successful  rival  of  the  pine  apple ;  the  culture,  it  ap- 
pears, is  much  easier,  the  produce  greater,  and  the  flavor  of  the 
fruit  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  pine.  As  an  addition  to  the 
orange,  &c,  of  our  southern  States,  this  palm  appears  particu- 
larly suited. 

Grasses.  Among  the  samples  introduced  into  England  lately, 
for  commercial  speculation,  is  a  variety  of  grass  from  J3hina, 
possessing  all  the  fibrous  qualities  of  flax,  but  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  any  hitherto  known  and  surpassing  in  strength,  fine- 
ness, and  length  of  staple.  The  linen  made  with  it  resembles 
Trench  cambric,  but  has  a  more  silky  appearance.  This  grass 
can  be  supplied  in  any  quantity. 

Panama  Grass.  I  would  suggest  the  enquiry  whether  this  ar- 
ticle could  not  be  profitably  worked  up  by  our  palm  leaf  hat  fac- 
tories in  the  eastern  States. 

Cocoa-nut  Sugar.  The  Ceylonese  have  recently  introduced  the 
plan  of  tapping  the  cocoa  trees,  and  drawing  off  the  sap,  the 
sugar  from  which,  it  is  stated,  is  equal  to  that  from  the  cane. 
The  flow  of  sap,  we  are  told,  is  most  abundant. 

Cane  refuse.  The  refuse  of  the  sugar  cane,  which  after  ex- 
pression has  generally  been  used  in  heating  the  boilers,  is  more 
particularly  recommended  as  a  manure  for  the  growing  canes. 
This  plan  is  said  to  be  attended  with  profitable  results. 
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Assam  Tea.    At  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Asiatic  society. 
'  Dr.  Wallich  strongly  recommended  the  mixing  in  small  quanti- 
ties, the  Assam  tea  with  that  from  China,  to  which,  he  stated,  it 
imparts  "  extraordinary  strength  and  flavor." 

The  Doctor  stated  that  the  fault  of  the  climate  of  Assam  for 
the  growth  of  the  tea  plant,  is  that  it  is  not  cold  enough.  The 
tea  being  a  hardy  plant,  requires  four  or  fire  months  wintering, 
after  which  the  new  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  green.  The  prices 
in  Assam  are  18  to  20  cents  a  pound. 

Prof.  Boyle  fully  supported  the  observations  of  Dr.  Wallich, 
and  suggested  that  if  the  plant  could  be  obtained  from  Northern 
China,  the  results  would  be  infinitely  greater,  as  all  the  best  tea 
was  produced  there.  Important  results  were  confidently  expect- 
ed from  the  tea  plantations  in  India,  depending  however  on  a 
more  general  culture. 

Citrons.  Among  the  fruits  lately  exhibited  at  the  London 
Hortic.  Soc,  one  specimen,  the  C.  Mellarosa,  was  particularly 
distinguished.  In  appearance  it  greatly  resembled  the  tomato; 
flattened  at  the  base  and  top,  and  ribbed,  showing  a  disposition 
in  the  parts  to  separate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  fingered 
citron.    This  species  was  highly  perfhmed. 

A  very  curious  and  important  fact,  recorded  by  Athensus, 
shows  that  the  citron  possesses  the  peculiar  power  of  resisting  or 
counteracting  the  venom  of  the  serpent ;  the  discovery  was  acci- 
dental, but  fully  established  by  actual  experiments  on  a  slave 
condemned  to  death  by  serpentine  venom,  and  who  escaped  by 
eating  citron. 

Glucose.  A  new  process  of  making  sugar  has  been  patented 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Riley  in  England :  the  meal  of  Indian  corn  (maize) 
is  boiled  under  pressure  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Pulverized  wood.  Young  branches  of  white  wooded  trees  have 
been  ground  up,  and  used  by  a  writer,  (Mr.  Daniells)  in  Cham- 
bers Journal,  Sept.  1850,  and  given  to  horses  and  cattle  in  the 
proportion  of  3  pints  barley  and  3  pints  wood-feed,  on  which 
even  gig-horses  do  well — rationale,  the  woody  matter  of  treat  in 
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its  ehemical  nature,  being  near] y  allied  to  starch,  furnishes  th* 
ordinary  material  of  food  in  another  form. 

Pottery.  A  potter,  in  Cornia,  has  lately  introduced  fine  fila- 
ments of  the  asbestos  into  the  mass  of  kneaded  clay.  By  this 
process  the  articles  are  said  to  be  lighter,  less  brittle,  and  better 
able  to  bear  the  sudden  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  than  those  of 
the  common  fabric. 

Porpoise  leather  and  oil.  At  the  Montreal  industrial  exhibition, 
Oct.  1850,  some  porpoise  skins,  tanned  and  curried,  were  shown, 
the  appearance  of  which  denoted  a  firmer  texture  than  calf-skins. 
They  hare  been  used  in  manufacture  of  shoes ;  and  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  prefer  this  new  leather  for  their  straps  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others,  for  toughness  and  durability. 

The  porpoise  is  very  common  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Gulf,  and  yields  considerable  oil,  which  on  analysis  has  been 
pronounced  equal  to  best  whale,  and  has  been  used  as  such  in 
the  light  houses. 

Gentlemen, 

With  much  respect, 

your  very  obedt, 

E.  G.  LANGDON. 
December  2, 1850. 


RELATIVE  TO  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  AMERICAN  PRINTS,      ' 

The  following  letter  from  Messrs.  J.  Bunnell  &  Co.,  of  Paw* 
tucket,  R.  I.,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  enquiry,  contains  important 
information  relative  to  the  pursuit  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
We  approve  their  suggestions,  and  regret  our  inability  at  the 
present  time  to  embrace  fully  the  propositions  intimated.  We 
trust  it  will  be  in  our  power  before  long,  and  our  friends  may 
rest  assured  that  no  time  will  be  lost  by  the  American  Institute 
in  applying  all  the  means  placed  at  its  disposal  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts,  and  the  protection  of  labor  in  our  own  land.  It 
is  indeed  lamentable  that  the  stimulants  required  in  the  various 
departments  of  productive  labor,  calculated  to  induce  improve- 
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ment,  and  place  us  on  an  equality*  if  not  in  advance  of  other 
nations,  have  derived  no  aid  from  our  own  government.  The 
position  we  have  attained  has  resulted  from  individual  enterprise, 
struggling  for  the  last  half  century  against  a  course  of  legislation 
so  vascillating  and  injurious  as  to  make  it  appear  almost  a  miracle 
that  any  thing  has  been  accomplished.  A.  C. 

Pawtucket,  4th  May,  1850. 
Adoniram  Chandler,  Sup?g  Agent  : 

Dear  Sir. — Tours  of  the  24th  April  was  duly  received,  but 
we  have  been  prevented  by  a  press  of  business  from  replying  till 
now.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  your  Institute  is  beginning  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  branch  of  industry  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  decided  improvement  will 
be  the  result.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  England,  and  in  a  very 
striking  manner  in  France,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
be  so  here. 

We  think  you  are  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that  a  very 
general  prejudice  exists  against  American  prints.  This  was  the 
case  formerly,  but  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  enquire  of  the 
large  Houses  in  New-York  they  will,  we  think,  convince  you  that 
in  many  styles  exhibited  there  during  the  pa^J;  two  years,  the 
Americans  are  admitted  to  be  but  little  behind  the  English,  either 
in  lustre,  durability,  or  originality,  while  in  several  instances  the 
British  printer  has  distinctly  allowed  th#  superiority  of  the 
American  articles,  in  every  particular.  The  prejudice  is  now 
confined,  principally,  to  towns  remote  from  the  large  cities,  where 
it  is  often  fostered  by  the  country  dealers,  who  often  sell  American 
prints  under  the  name  of  English  prints,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
humoring  this  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  foreign  production.  The 
fact,  however,  that  American  calicoes  are  thus  sold  after  they  get 
into  the  hands  of  the  retailers  as  British  calicoes,  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  quality  is  not  considered  inferior. 

The  best  mode  of  stimulating  improvement  in  our  business  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  mode  adopted  in  France  where  paper  diplomas 
have  been  found  to  produce  little  effect  with  manufacturers  who 
are  unable  to  get  up  a  proper  assortment  short  of  $200  or  $300. 
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We  refer  particularly  to  the  mode  adopted  by  the  "Society 
d'Encouragement,"  and  the  "  Society  Industrielle"  of  Mulhonse. 
The  latter  society  has  done  more,  probably,  than  any  institution 
in  the  world  to  improve  calico  printing.  In  fact,  they  have  ele- 
vated it  to  the  dignity  of  one  of  the  fine  arts.  There  is  nothing 
which  the  French  printers  will  not  achieve  under  the  amazing 
stimulus  imparted  to  their  Industry  by  that  Institution.  We  see 
the  effect  in  the  new  tissues,  new  colors,  and  new  designs  which 
are  every  year  appearing,  and  which  make  both  the  English  and 
American  printer  subject  to  the  French  printer. 

i 
One  of  the  subjects  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  recommending 

to  the  especial  notice  of  the  Institute  is  the  cultivation  of  Madder 
in  this  country.  Madder  should  no  longer  be  brought  to  the 
American  printer,  at  vast  expense,  across  the  Atlantic.  The  rich 
bottoms  along  our  western  rivers  will  grow  madder  of  far  better 
quality  tfyin  can  be  grown  in  Europe.  The  cost  of  cultivation 
here  would  also  be  less  than  in  Europe ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  land  costs  nothing  here,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  requires 
little  or  no  artificial  enriching.  There  is  also  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  the  intense  heat  of  our  summers  which  would  allow  the 
roots  to  be  dried  in  the  open  air  instead  of  by  artificial  heat, 
which  injures  the  coloring  principle.  The  madder  consumed  in 
this  country,  annually,  amounts  to  nearly  $2,000,000.  This 
amount,  if  madder  was  grown  here,  would  go  into  the  pockets  of 
our  farmers,  and  would  do  more  than  any  thing  else  to  eradicate 
their  prejudices  against  American  calico.  Not  only  that.  It  is 
our  conviction  that  it  would  be  found  that  madder  could  be  cul- 
tivated so  much  better  and  so  much  cheaper  here  than  on  the  worn 
out  lands  of  Europe,  that  in  a  few  years  we  should  supply  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  even  France  herself. 

We  enclose  a  list  of  such  prizes  as  we  think  would  awaken 
attention,  and  stimulate  invention  in  our  branch  of  industry. 
We  also  send  a  list  of  the  printing  establishments,  of  the  correct- 
ness of  which  (owing  to  the  constant  fluctuations  in  this  business) 
we  cannot  vouch,  nor  are  we  able  to  give  the  annual  production 
of  each  with  anything  like  accuracy,  without  an  application  to 
each  printer. 
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We  shall  always  be  ready  to  render  any  assistance  in  further- 
ance of  the  laudable  objects  which  the  Institute  has  in  view* 

We  remain,  Bear  Sir, 

Your  obed't  serves., 

J.  BUNNELL  &  CO. 

We  recommend,  as  the  best  mode  of  stimulating  improvement 
in  calico  printing,  the  offering  of  a  series  of  valuable  prizes,  as 
follows,  and  continuing  them  from  year  to  year  until  the  require- 
ments are  fully  and  satisfactorily  answered,  viz : 

$1 ,000  for  the  production  of  100  hhds.  American  grown  madder. 

A  gold  medal,  worth  say  $100,  for  an  improvement  in  the 
present  mode  of  dying,  whereby  the  durability  and  lustre  of  the 
dyes  shall  be  increased,  without  materially  increasing  the  cost  of 
production. 

$500  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  tissue,  all  wool,  or  cotton 
and  wool,  and  woven  by  machinery,  which,  when  printed,  shall 
not  greatly  exceed  in  cost  the  cotton  and  wool  de  krines  now 
made. 

A  gold  medal  for  the  discovery  of  a  process  whereby  « steam 
colors,"  as  they  are  called,  shall  be  rendered  less  fugitive  than 
at  present,  without  enhancing  the  cost  or  lessening  the  brilliancy 
of  the  colors. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  COUNTRY  RESIDENCES. 

The  Rensselaer  county  Agricultural  Society  have  made  a 
praiseworthy  movement  in  reference  to  this  important  matter,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  report,  which  they  request  to  have 
inserted  in  our  volume  of  Transactions. 

lb  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Rensselaer  Cwnty  .Agricultural 
Society: 

Tour  committee  appointed  by  this  society  pursuant  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  executive  committee,  May  14th, 
1850,  as  follows : 
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Resolved,-  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  and 
feport  upon  the  expediency  of  the  "  Rensselaer  County  Agriou^* 
tural  Society,"  granting  or  awarding  premiums  on  residences, 
country  seats,  or  gardens,  or  for  beautifying  and  adorning  the 
same,  and  that  a  committee  report  a  suitable  plan  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Society  in  relation  thereto  would  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  report : 

That  the  deep  and  abiding  interest  which  has  for  years  been 
exhibited  by  the  members  of  this  society  in  agricultural  improve- 
ments, is  not  confined  to  that  subject  alone.  It  has  not  only  ex- 
tended a  generous  and  liberal  patronage  to  the  honest  tiller  of 
the  soil,  to  the  industrious  and  laboring  mechanic,  to  the  daily 
toiling  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  flowing  stream,  or  the 
pondrous  steam  engine,  but  has  likewise  extended  its  beneficent 
and  fostering  care  to  the  "  Fine  Arts"  as  well  as  to  the  Florist 
and  Culturist,  and  they  too  have,  by  their  untiring  exertions, 
improved  the  knowledge  of  the  "  Arts,"  and  of  the  science  of 
gardening  in  all  its  departments,  and  the  skillful  artisan  has  in- 
troduced newly  invented  implements  into  general  use.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  various  branches  of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the 
country  receive  the  attention  which  they  so  eminently  deserve. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  the  resolutions  have  attracted  the_ 
attention  of  those  whose  affections  for  "  hearths,  homes,  and  rural 
scenery/'  render  them  the  advocates  as  well  as  the  admirers  of 
"  beauty  and  style,"  as  illustrated  by  the  beautifying  and  adorn- 
ing of  the  homes  of  their  childhood,  or  of  their  maturer  years. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  "country  seats"  are  and  have 
become  fashionable,  and  "  fashion  rules  the  world."  People 
begin  to  view  with  pride  and  pleasure  the  fine  grounds  and  gar- 
dens  of  the  tasteful  farmer,  who  has  had  the  foresight  and  saga- 
city to  improve  and  cultivate  his  grounds,  and  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  dwelling  an  air  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  which 
is  so  delightful  to  the  beholder  as  well  as  to  the  occupant. 

The  love  of  rural  life  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  this  coun- 
try. People  prefer  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  the  country  during 
the  summer  months,  and  to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven  free  and 
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clear  of  the  dust  of  cities.  We  speak  09I7  of  .those  who 
are  deprived  of  the  blessing?  of  the  gifts  of  nature  which  the 
rural  population  enjoy,  who  strive  to  cultivate  the  home  feeling 
and  multiply  the  objects  of  attraction  and  comfort  in  the  "  coun- 
try residence,"  well  knowing  that  the  quiet  and  resistless  beauty 
of  a  sweet  country  home  is  most  favorable  to  the  development  of 
the  good  qualities  of  the  heart.  It  improves  the  mind,  invig- 
orates the  body,  and  gives  to  the  human  constitution  vigor  and 
elasticity. 

Tour  committee  cannot  too  much  admire  the  refined  and  cul- 
tivated tastes  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  county  who  have  led  the 
way  in  "  rural  improvements."  We  owe  them  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, and  we  hope  soon  to  see  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  noble 

example. 

* 

The  spirit  of  useful  improvement  is  oqward.  We  see  it  most 
aptly  illustrated  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  developments. 
The  taste  once  created  knows  no  bounds.  Those  who  love  to  see 
the  productions  of  the  farm,  likewise  love  to  see  the  elegant  and 
spacious  mansion.  A  well  arranged  and  laid  out  garden,  as  well 
as  ornamental  trees,  with  all  the  luxuries  that  appertain  to  a  well 
arranged  "country  seat." 

It  may  be  urged  that  "  country  seats"  are  expensive,  and  but 
few  of  our  farmers  can  afford  the  expense  of  such  an  establish- 
ment This,  in  the  main,  may  be  true,  but  the  beauty  of  a 
"  country  seat"  consists  in  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  grounds,  which, 
if  arranged  with  the  least  regard  to  beauty  or  utility,  are  of  them- 
selves the  sum  total  of  an  establishment.  Forest  trees  cost  the 
farmer  little  or  nothing — shrubbery  is  not  expensive,  and  two  or 
three  acres  of  ground  appropriated  for  the  house,  yards,  garden 
and  flowers,  or  orchard,  will  yield  more  in  value  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  than  any  other  portion  of  the  farm. 

Your  committee  arc  of  the  opinion  that  this  society  cannot  in 
any  manner,  better  promote  the  cultivation  of  choice  and  snpe- 
nor  fruit,  than  by  the  encouragement  of  rural  tastes  and  rural 
refinement.  Few  people,  after  having  taken  pains  and  exerted 
themselves  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs  and  beautify  their  grounds, 
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1  will  quietly  neglect  their  garden,  or  the  fine.  Vegetables  which 
t  are  so  easily  raised,  for  they  are  too  tempting  to  the  palate  to  be 
neglected.  The  person  who  has  a  taste-  for  the  beautiful,  has  an  < 
equal  relish  for  the  good.  It  only  needs  a  little  time  to  fit  up  the 
grounds  around  the  dwellings  of  the  farmer  beautiful  and  taste- 
ful in'  their  appearance,  wearing  an  air  of  comfort  and  luxury 
which  would  well  repay  the  owner  for  the  slight  care  and  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  them.  In  a  country  like  ours,  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  to  add  something  to 
the  beautiful  as  well  as  to  the  useful  departments  of  agriculture. 

■  * 

No  class  of  men  have  an  equal  right  to  be  as  proud  as  the 

farmer.    He  serves  no  man ;  for  him  God  has  given  "  seed,  time, 

and  harvest  f9  if  one  crop  fails  another  is  unusually  abundant ; 

he  knows  no  want ;  the  earth  produces  in  abundance  the  good ' 

things  of  this  life,  or  the  means  of  procuring  them.    With  a 

little  care,  prudence  and  industry,  his  table  can  be  supplied 

with  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  and  all  that  the  country 

•affords. 

The  artisan,  whose  life  is  spent  in  the  dense  and  crowded  cities, 
without  so  much  as  to  look  at  the  green  fields  and  gorgeous  for- 
ests, invents  and  puts  into  practical  operations  all  the  improve- 
ments which  the  heart  of  man  can  wish,  to  aid  the  farmer  in  his 
avocation.  No  class  of  men  can  boast  of  being  as  well  supplied 
with  useful  implements  in  their  business  as  the  farmers.  Ingenu- 
ity seems  to  have  exhausted  its  resources,  as  it  were,  in  inventing 
labor-saving  machines  and  implements  for  the  farmer's  use,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  not  half  the  labor  is  now  required  to  culti- 
vate the  same  amount  of  land  as  formerly. 

All  improvements  should,  as  far  as  they  are  useful,  be  adopted 
and  engrafted  upon  the  original  implement  or  design,  and  there- 
by improve  and  perfeet  the  whole. 

To  improve,  not  to  destroy,  is  the  object  of  all  useful  inven- 
tions. No  body  of  men  l\now  as  well'  as  the  farmers  that  all 
radical  reforms  arc  not  imj  movements,  and  the  farmers  are  &  class 
of  men  not  easily  humbugged,  and  if  they  should  be,  woe  tp  the 
source  from  which  the  humlVug  cometh. 
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What  should  the  farmer  do  In  return  for  the  artisan,  whose  life 
Is  wasted  by  anxious  and  ceaseless  toil,  and  who  is  shutout  fan 
rural  blessings  ?  We  answer— do  his  duty  to  himself ;  it  is  all 
•  that  is  asked  or  required  of  him.  We  claim  it  to  be  the  doty  of 
every  man  who  is  a  farmer,  to  plant  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
to  cultivate  and  grow  the  vine,  as  well  as  all  useful  vegetables; 
to  beautify  and  adorn  his  grounds  and  garden  with  flows, 
plants,  and  shrubbery,  and  so  arrange  his  yards  and  ground*  asto 
give  his  habitation  as  Eden  like  appearance  as  possible.  Should 
-our  formers  be  thus  true  to  themselves  and  dutiful  to  nature, then 
with  truth  of  our  country  it  might  be  said  in  the  language  of 
the  poet— >Tis 

"  the  land  of  the  myrtle,  the  cypress  and  Tine, 
Where  all  bat  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine." 

Nothing  is  so  attractive  to  the  traveler  as  the  fine  "  country 

residences."     They  are  something  for  the  eye  to  feast  upon. 

'They  please  the  imagination  and  cheer  the  heart,  and  bring  with 

them  all  the  associations  oi  happiness  and  home.    "Country 

seat"  gives  value  to  the  farm  upon  which  it  is  situated. 

One  blessing  follows  another.  Sociality,  refinement,  and  lean- 
ing follow  in  the  train  of  rural  improvement.  The  mind  keeps 
pace  with  the  outer  man,  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  naton 
inspires  the  mind  with  the  love  of  the  useful  and  the  good.  It 
stops  not  there ;  it  teaches  the  mind  "  to  look  from  nature  up  to 
nature's  God." 

Tour  committee  would  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  accompanying  resolutions  by  the  Society: 

Resolved,  That  the  Rensselaer  county  Agricultural  Society,  fa 
the  purpose  of  giving  encpuragment  to  those  who  will  "beautifj 
and  adorn"  their  "country  seats,"  hereby  establish  an  award  on 
"  country  seats,"  including  dwelling,  grounds,  gardens,  trees,*** 
shrubbery,  and  will,  in  the  annual  report  of  this  society  to  the 
State  Society,  recommend  the  publication  by  the  said  State 
Society  of  the  drawing  and  description  of  such  "eountry  seats" 
M  the  society  shall  by  their  committee  deem  advisable. 
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Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of  five  members  of  this 
society  shall  be  appointed  in  the  sameNmanner  as  other  commit- 
tees of  the  society  are,  to  be  called  "  a  committee  on  country 
seats,"  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  at  each  annual  Fair,  to  examine 
and  report  upon  all  such  drawings  and  description  of  "  country 
seats"  entered  for  competition.  Said  committee  in  their  award 
shall  designate  the  name  of  the  "country  seats"  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  said  recommendation  to  the  State  Society,  and  shall 
likewise  award  said  successful  competitor  each  a  diploma  and  a 
copy  of  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Society  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute. 

Resolved,  That  any  person,  a  member  of  the  "  Rensselaer 
county  Agricultural  Society,"  owning  or  having  an  interest  in 
any  "country  seat"  in  this  county,  who  shall  on  or  previous  to. 
the  first  day  of  each  annual  Fair,  make  or  cause  to  be  made  an 
accurate  drawing  and  description  of  such  "country  seat,"  and - 
file  the  same  with  the  Recording  Secretary  of  this  society,  shall 
be  entitled  to  compete  for  the  honors  aboye  specified. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  FITCH, 
HORACE  HERRINGTON, 
JOSHUA  S.  LEWIS. 
Trey,  July  9*4,  1850. 


PROGRESS  OF  TEA  CULTURE  IN  THE  U.  STATES. 

Greenville,  S.  C,  Golden  Grove  Tea  Plantation,  \ 

August  12th,  1860.         5 

IL  Meigs,  Esq., 

Dear  sir :  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  for 
many  months,  and  know  not  at  what  point  of  the  new, organiza- 
tion of  the  Am.  Institute  you  are  to  be  found.  I  am  always  glad 
to  hear  from  you.  Know,  that  since  the  arrival  here  of  my  last  tea 
plants,  in  beautiful  condition ,  the  first  week  i  n  June^rom  the  North* 
era  part  of  China,  I  have  spent  the  chief  part  of  my  time  upon  my 
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tea  plantation,  and  am  pleased  to  Inform  yon  that  the  plants  art 
seedlings  are  coming  forward  satisfactorily.    These  are  the  first  let 
plants  I  have  received  direct  from  China  in  sound  condition.   It 
has  taken  two  years  to  learn  the  art  of  importing  tea  plants  from  so 
.great  a  distance.    The  plants  which  I  brought  from  London  in 
'48>  are  now  in  strong  and  most  prosperous  growth,  and  require 
but  very  little  attention  from  my  hands.    The  chief  labor  is  sub- 
duing the  weeds  and  keeping  the  garden  clean.    Thi&leeatioi  is 
so  far  superior  to  the  old  one  in  the  village  that  I  have  quite 
abandoned  the  idea  of  putting  out  any  more  plants  there,  or  of 
planting  any  more  tea  huts,  but  devote  my  whole  force  to  the 
plantation  at  the  grove.    I  have  received  two  parcels  of  nuts 
from  different  parts  of  China,  and  planted  them  in  June.    I  hare 
now  a  pretty  good  additional  supply  of  tea  nuts,  far  more  than 
•all  I  have  before  received,  on  the  way  from  New-York,  since  the 
last  of  July.    I  hope  to  receive  them  next  week.    If  they  germi- 
nate tolerably  well,  I  shall  have  a  great  increase  of  productive 
plant  to  my  stock.    The  plants  in  the  village,  reduced  from  n- 
♦rious  casualties  to  about  80,  are  now  coming  into  blossom  bud, 
•and  were  it  not  for  the  hope  of  gathering  seed  from  those  plants 
*hls  year,  I  should  remove  them  to  this  place,  but  as  I  think  they 
will  now  stand  any  weather,  shall  probably  let  them  remain  an- 
other year,  and  if  I  am  disappointed  in  my  expectations,  transfer 
them  early  n^xt  spring  and  concentrate  the  whole  at  this  place. 
During  vacant  time  I  have  occupied  myself  very  agreeably  in  im- 
proveing  my  farm.    My  small  crop  of  corn,  oats,  buckwheat, 
mind  the  cakes,  peas,  beans,  &c,  all  designed  to  supply  the  es- 
tablishment, look  well,  and  promise  a  sufficiency  for  my  abject*. 

It  would  do  your  kind  heart  good  to  see  my  fruit  trees  loaded 
with  apples  and  peaches  of  choice  varieties.  I  save  the  fruit 
and  make  it  available  to  some  good  purpose.  I  have  just  finish- 
ed a  cider  mill,  and  purpose  beginning  to  manufacture  in  a  day 
or  two  the  summer  fruit  and  follow  it  up  as  the  autumn  fruit 
ripens.  I  planted  out,  during  winter  and  spring,  as  choice  a 
collection  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  as  I  could  find  in  the  coun- 
try from  Long  Island  to  Carolina,  and  shall  probably  have  as 
fine  a  fruit  orchard  of  pears,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  nectarines, 
almonds,  quinb*,  damsons,  cherries,  strawberries,  &c.,  &e.,«s 
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oan  M  found  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Among  other  things 
I  have  three  African  dates,  fifteen  English  walnuts,  forty-one 
Spanish  chestnuts.  I  intend  to  replant  the  two  latter  this  au- 
tumn upon  a  plantation  unoccupied  for  five  years.  I  find  plenty 
of  work ;  I  have  a  good  farm-house,  besides  out-houses,  in  which 
I  can  sit  and  overlook  the  growing  fruits  and  labors  of  one  year's 
work.  My  tea  field  here  is  a  valley  running  porth  and  south, 
and  the  center  of  that  valley  I  have  trenched  1 ,400  feet,  three 

* 

feet  wide  and  two  deep,  with  a  descent  from  the  northern  reser- 
voir of  water  to  the  southern  of  twenty  feet.  This  trench  I 
divide  by  dams  about  100  feet  asunder,  and  thus  have  an  ample 
supply  of  water  running  three  feet  from  the  first  row  of  tea 
plants,  with  sufficient  capacity  to  irrigate  the  valley  at  pleasure. 
The  chief  part  of  the  valley  is  bottom  land,  and  sufficiently  rich 

Without  the  aid  of  manure  at  present. 

* 

The  capabilities  of  this  small  plantation  of  about  800  acres  1st 
$he  most  extraordinary.  I  should  like  you  to  see  it.  The  people 
here  know  nothing  but  to  plant  corn  and  cotton,  and  have 
recently,  so  I  hear,  given  out  that  the  tea  cultivation  is  a 
total  failure.  Why,  they  do  not  appear  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  tea  plant  and  its  cultivation  from  a  saw  mill. 
No  one,ror  retj  few,  understands  or  appreciates  my  undertaking, 

f  • 

can  enter  into  my  -views  or  appreciate  the  enterprise,  or  cares  a 
pin  whether  it  succeed  or  not,  but  rather  looks  with  jealousy 
and  contempt  upon  a  blockhead  dreaming  of  future  results. 
None  of  these  things  move  me  one  hair.  I  ought  by  this  time 
to  know  something  of  my  own  business. 

My  kind  regards  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Institute. 

.  The  railroad  from  Greenville  to  Charleston  by  Columbia  runs 
through  my  farm,  is  now  going  forward  with  great  spirit  for  such 
a  country,  and  will  open  great  facilities  for  future  operations. 

Tours  most  sincerely, 

JUNIUS  SMITH. 

17th  August.  My  apple  and  peach  trees  are  so  loaded  with 
choice  fruit  that  I  am  obliged  to  convert  the  former  into  cider, 
and  the  latter  into  brandy,  to  save  them  from  a  total  loss.    I>e 


branches  give  way  tinder  the  pressure  of  abundance.  I  hay© 
made  100  gallons  of  cider  and  25  of  vinegar  this  week  and  have 
filled  all  my  casks  and  only  just  begun.  I  wish  you  could 
and  taste  my  fruit. 

Tours,  &c., 

JUNIUS  SMITH. 

Water  and  nutmeg  melons  in  abundance  of  finest  quality. 

,      J.  8. 


Golden  Gaovx  Tea  Plantation,  ) 
Greenville,  S.  C. ,  Jan.  1 ,  185 1 .      J 

Adoniram  Chandler,  Esq., 

Corresponding  Secretary  Jim.  Ins. : 

Dear  Sir — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  28th  November, 
and  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  the  American  Institute,  and 
should  be  well  pleased  to  hear  from  the  individual  members 

with  whom  I  formed  an  agreeable  acquaintance  the  short  time  T 
resided  in  your  city. 

My  time  and  labors  are  devoted  to  the  main  object  which 
brought  me  to  this  part  of  the  country.  My  supply  of  tea  nuts 
last  year,  1849,  was  very  short,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those 
received,  together  with  all  the  tea  plants,  perished  in  transpor- 
tation. Thus,  to  a  casual  observer,  it  would  seem  that  £ll  was 
lpst.  But  I  regarded  the  disaster  as  a  trial  sent  as  a  matter  of 
discipline  to  give  force  to  a  bended,  not  a  broken  bow.  The 
apparent  loss  was  a  great  and  substantial  gain.  My  attention 
was  directed  from  modes  of  transportation,  which  this  experience 
proved  would  not  answer,  to  others,  which  I  judged  from  reason- 
ing, for  I  had  no  other  guide,  would  afford  greater  security.  I 
was  correct  in  my  views. 

My  instructions  transmitted  to  China,  were  faithfully  execu- 
ted, and  the  three  different  methods  in  which  I  directed  the  nuts 
to  be  packed,  proved  perfectly  successful ;  every  package  came 
to  hand— one  after  a  passage  of  180  days  from  Canton  to  New- 
York — in  admirable  condition.  The  tea  plants  packed  in  China 
under  the  direction  of  a  gentleman  of  great  horticultural  expert* 
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enoe,  arrived  also,  from  the  northern  parts  of  China)  in  beautiful 
condition.  These  plants  are  all  of  the  green  tea  species,  of  the 
first  quality  grown  in  the  tea  plantations  of  China,  and  were 
planted  out  on  this  place  the  first  week  in  June.  They  have 
grown  well  for  the  short  time  they  have  been  in  the  American 
soil,  and  look  fresh,  green  and  healthy.  I  began  planting  tea 
nuts  about  the  same  time.  Some  of  black  tea  species,  planted 
5th  ot  June,  germinated  first  week  in  September,  and  are  now 
fine,  vigorous  plants. 

In  order  to  test  the  climate,  soil,  and  system  of  cultivation,  I 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  planting  tea  nuts  every  month,  in 
varieties  of  soil  and  different  temperatures  of  heat,  as  you  will 
notice  that  I  have  no  other  guide  but  my  own  experience  and 
judgment  in  adapting  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant  to  this  cli- 
mate, soil,  time  of  planting,  &c,  &c. 

All  written  authorities,  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
tea  plant,  relate  to  foreign  countries,  and  do  not  afford  any  sure 
criterion  for  our  government  in  regard  to  our  own  country.  On 
the  contrary,  whenever  I  have  followed  advice  and  recommenda- 
tion of  foreigners,  I  have  always  been  in  error.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  laboring  to  form  an  American  system  of  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  the  tea  shrub  adapted  to  this  country,  not  to 
Asia.  If  it  please  God  to  spare  ipy  life,  it  is  my  design  to  pur- 
sue the  same  system  in  regard  to  the  curing  of  the  tea  leaf. 
The  peculiar  advantages  which,  it  appears  to  me,  our  country 
holds  out  for  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant  are  so 
great,  that  I  think  nothing  should  be  omitted  which  tends  to  the 
formation  of  a  more  perfect  system  of  managing  the  tea  plant  in 
this  country,  than  any  we  can  import  from  abroad,  where  the 
climate,  soil,  temperature,  habits  of  labor,  and  the  like,  must 
necessarily  be  in  some  measure,  if  not  altogether,  of  a  dissimilar 
character. 

g*  My  good  success  in  a  pretty  large  importation  this  year  of  tea 
plants  and  nuts,  is  gratifying,  seeing  it  carries  with  it  a  hand- 
some extension  of  my  tea  plantation,  and  enables  me  to  supply 
with  a  more  liberal  hand,  thq  demands  of  others,  than  I  have 
heretofore  been,  able  to  do. 
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Tour  agricultural  report  of  1848,  I  received,  but  none  of  a 
later  date  has  been  received.  I  should  be  happy  to  receive  the 
following  numbers  or  rather  volumes.  In  the  absence  of  a  direct 
opportunity,  please  to  leave  them  with  Messrs.  Cook  &  Smith, 
Wall-street,  who  will  forward  them  to  me. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JUNIUS  SMITH,  LL.  D. 


VENTILATION. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  American  In- 
stitute on  the  3d  day  of  May  last,  to  whom  was  referred  the  sub- 
ject of  ventilation  of  steam  vessels  for  river  and  sea  navigation, 
respectfully 

REPORT : 

That  they  have  had  the  subject  under  consideration ;  that  they 
have  examined  sundry  steam- vessels  in  regard  to  their  condition 
in  respect  to  ventilation.  It  appears  that  the  close  and  crowded 
condition  of  the  sleeping  apartments,  and  the  consequent  impu- 
rities in  the  atmosphere  of  steamboats  plying  upon  our  rivers, 
and  the  dangerous  currents  of  cold  air  to  which  their  passengers 
$re  exposed  while  heated  or  sleeping,  are  generally  known  and 
are  the  subject  of  frequent  complaint.    But  the  full  measure  of 

the  evils  and  its  influence  on  public  health,  are  not  sufficiently 

* 

appreciated.  The  universal  discomfort,  the  frequent  sickness  and 
occasional  deaths  thus  induced,  are  regarded  by  competent  medi- 
cal observers  as  causing  directly  and  remotely  a  larger  amount 
of  mortality  than  is  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  steam  boilers. 

m 

Abuses  of  a  similar  kind  in  vessels  engaged  in  the  exportation 
of  slaves  from  Africa  in  times  past  when  that  trade  was  permit- 
ted, induced  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  legislate  on  the 
*  subject.  It  limited  the  number  of  slaves  so  that  each  one  was 
allowed  at  least  a  space,  equal  to  his  length  and  his  breadth  on. 
the  floor  of  the  vessel.  Moreover,  when  the  slave  trade  was  re- 
gulated, traders  were  permitted  to  carry  only  three  slaves^  for 
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every  two  toils.    It  Is  believed  that  this  allowance  is  often  ex- 
ceeded in  our  river  boats. 

Mr.  GladstOn  recently  declared  in  the  British  Parliament  that 
Mr.  Jenkinson  stated  that  under  the  aotof  Sir  Wm.  Billon,  "  the 
mortality  in  slave  vessels  Was  reduced  to  three  per  cent/'  That 
in  the  Dutch  vessels  the  mortality  was  from  5  to  7  per  cent. 
That  in  emigrant  vessels  during  the  year  1848-49,  the  mortality 
was  5  per  cent,  nearly  double  Mr.  Jenkinson's  estimate  for  slave 
vessels.  .     . 

In  the  sleeping  cabins  of  many  of  the  boats,  there  are  generally 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  cabin  and  throughout  nearly  its  whole 
length,  three  tiers  of  births,  (one  over  the  other)  and  in  the  cen- 
tre two  other  ranges  also,  each  of  three  tiers ;  the  cabins  usually 
being  less  than  18  feet  wide.  But  in  many  boats  there  are  two, 
and  in  some  three,  sleeping  decks,  one  above  the  other,  the  up- 
per decks  receiving  the  foul  emanations  of  the  lower,  not  from 
the  lungs  and  persons  of  the  crowded  passengers  alone,  but  also 
from  numerous  and  oftentimes  smoking  lamps.  Thus  it  appears 
passengers,  among  whom  aie  children  and  invalids  in  search  of 
health,  are  crowded  more  closely  than  the  slaves  were  permitted 
to  be  packed  under  the  act  of  Parliament,  for  if  laid  upon  the 
floor  each  passenger  would  *ot  have  his  length  and  a  breadth  of 
18  inches;,  thus  he  has  not  even  the  slave's  allowance.  The 
number  of  passengers  permitted  to  slave  vessels  according  to  their 
tpnnage  is,  it  is  believed,  often  exceeded  in  our  river  boats. 

The  committee  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  mortality  iij 
our  night  rirer  boats  would  bo  as  great  as  in  slavers  sailing  un- 
der the  old  regulations,  if  the  passages  were  as  long  as  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  to  America. 

Tour  committee  believe  that  abuses  such  as  thus  shown  should 
not  be  permitted  longer  to  pass  unnoticed.  Many  of  these  evils 
are  capable  of  being  remedied  by  adequate  ventilation.  There  is 
a  limit  to  the  crowding  together  of  human  beings,  beyond  which, 
ill  spite  of  all  the  known  principles  of  science  and  the  best  ap- 
pliances of  art,  all-  comfort  is  destroyed,  and  life  endangered. 
Unity  it  is  believed,  is  passed  in  many  of  oiir  public  assem* 
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biles  and  in  our  steam  vessels.    This  is  a  matter  which  legisla- 
tive action  alone  can  remedy. 

On  the  river  where  steamboats  first  floated,  at  the  port  whence 
they  first  put  out  to  navigate  and  cross  the  ocean,  ifcis  proper 
that  the  reform  should  commence,  and  that  the  American  Insti- 
tute, the  fostering  mother  of  the  arts,  should  assume  to  direct  the 
attention  of  scientific  engineers  and  skilful  artisans  to  this  impor- 
tant matter. 

There  are  two  aspects  in  which  this  subject  is  to  be  viewed. 
1.  Its  principles.  2.  The  application  of  them.  The  supply  of 
pure  air  requires  the  removal  of  that  which  has  been  breathed  or 
rendered  impure  by  combustion  or  exhalation  from  crowded  per- 
sons or  other  sources.  The  principle  upon  which  all  ventilation 
is  effected  is,  first,  that  of  the  horizontal  movement  as  in  winds 
or  by  the  passage  of  vessels  through  the  air ;  and,  secondly,  of  the 
vertical  movements  depending  upon  differences  of  specific  gravity. 
The  first  cannot  be  relied  on  as  it  fails  in  calm  weather  and  in 
steam-vessels  whefl  they  are  moving  in  the  same  direction  and 
with  the  same  velocity  as  the  wind. 

The  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  heated  and  impure  air 
is  always  sufficient  to  produce  motion  of  the  air,  and  furnish 
adequate  ventilation.  An  erroneous  idea  prevails  with  many 
persons,  that  an  increased  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
is  very  heavy  in  comparison  with  atmospheric  air,  being  emitted 
in  expiration,  the  air  expired  would  be  heavier  than  pure  air. 
This  is  erroneous  inasmuch  as  the  expansion  by  heat,  of  the  ex- 
pired gases,  more  than  compensates  for  the  small  additional  per 
centage  of  the  heavier  element.  In  their  own  smoke  flues  and 
in  the  heat  of  their  fires,  steamboats  possess  a  most  powerful  and 
most  effective  means  of  ventilation,  depending  upon  the  principles 
of  the  greater  lightness  of  heated  air.  The  foul  air  of  their  cabins 
and  rooms  is  pure  enough  for  their  fires  and  may  be  readily 
drawn  out  to  supply  them. 

.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  committee  to  enter  into  details 
as  to  the  modes  by  which  ventilation  may  best  be  effected ;  they 
content  themselves  with  pointing  out  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent defects  of  the  arrangement  on  board  of  steam  vessels* 
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1 .  The  air  of  the  lower  cabins  is  discharged  into  those  above. 

2.  There  is  no  adequate  means  for  the  entrance  of  air  indepen- 
dent of  that  designed  for  the  discharge  of  it. 

8.  Air  is  admitted  by  windows  opening  upon  the  berths,  to  the 
great  danger  of  those  who  occupy  them. 

•  4.  Or  it  is  admitted  in  large  quantities,  injurious  to  the  health 
of  those  exposed  to  it. 

The  desideratum  is  to  admit  air  through  small  apertures  so  as 
to  create  no  dangerous  currents,  and  to  provide  for  its  exit 
through  independent  escape  flues,  one  or  more  for  each  deck, 
and  to  have  the  lights  under  small  tubes  to  carry  of  their  smoke 
and  vitiated  air. 

Your  committee  therefore,  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
American  Institute  should  encourage  the  improvement  in  better 
ventilation  of  steam  vessels,  and  for  such  purpose  it  is  expedient 
to  offer  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  plan  of  ventilation  for  steam 
vessels  with  models  or  adequate  drawings,  and  which  shall  be 
found  effective  for  the  object  and  which  shall  be  approved  of 
and  adopted  by  the  Institute. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

•  ALEX.  H.  STEVENS,    ) 
JAMES  TALLMADGE,  f  Committee. 
JAS.  RENWICK,  ) 

American  Institute,  18th  May,  1850. 


AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION. 

New-York,  35  City  Hall  Place,  ) 
December  6th,  1850.        } 

Mr  Deab  Sir: — 

I  have  so  often,  in  the  appropriate  time  and  place,  expressed 
my  opinion  in  as  strong  terms  as  possible,  of  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  practical  agriculture;  and  so  much  has  been  better 
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written  and  said  by  others,  to  the  same  effect)  that  I  fear  btit 
little  force  or  novelty  belongs  to  the  views  herein  submitted. 
Such  as  they  are,  however,  I  hope  they  will  contribute  something 
to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  enlightened  men  interested  in 
agricultural  improvement,  and  I  place  them  accordingly  at  your 
disposal. 

The  necessity  for  some  means  to  assist  the  progress  of  enlight- 
ened agriculture  arises  out  of  the  following  considerations : 

1  ♦  The  great  extent  of  country  involving  a  climate  and  soils 
capable  of  growing  almost  every  edible  production." 

2.  The  condition  of  our  agriculturists ;  the  nature  of  their 
calling  necessarily  precluding  them  from  seizing  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  highest 
condition  of  their  art. 

3.  The  backward  condition  of  the  philosophy  of  the  science 
as  connected  with  this  country ;  the  great  dependence  which  this 
country,  in  theoretical  matters,  places  upon  European  data. 

.  1.  That  there  are  particular  zones  of  the  earth  best  adapted,, 
from  their  annual  mean  temperature,  for  the  sure  growth  of  cer- 
tain plants,  is  an  admitted  fact.  This  limit  is  not  sufficiently 
well  understood,  nor  well  defined  in  practice  at  present.  The 
physical  geography  of  the  State,  as  far  Is  its  capability  of  grow- 
ing plants  is  concerned,  requires  more  careful  study  and  observa- 
tion, not  merely  with  regard  to  what  it  does  at  the  present  time 
sustain,  but  also  to  what  it  is  capable  of  supporting.  There  are 
many  valuable  vegetable  productions  indigenous  to  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  which  might  be  made  to  flourish  on  our  continent 
were  the  climate  and  habitats  peculiar  to  them  carefully  studied. 

The  study  of  our  soils,  in  connection  with  climate  and  zones, 
of  vegetation,  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Climate  being  the  same,  a 
variety  of  soil  produces  a  different  vegetable  growth.  This  is 
Shown  in  a  very  marked  manlier  in  the  vintages  of  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  where  the  vines  in  one  vineyard  will  differ  in  flavor 
from  those  of  the  neighboring  yards,  owing  to  $  variety  in  the 
soils. 
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The  occupation,  of  tilling  the  soil  is  exerted  so  laboriously  on 
the  physical  frame  of  the  agriculturist,  and  the  whole  of  hit 
time  so  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  that  he  has  but  little  to  spare 
beyond  the  hours  of  rest.  He  thus  has  frequently  but  little  time 
and  leisure  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  this- 
art  in  other  countries,  and  even  in*  his  own  State  and  country  he 
is  often  in  equal  ignorance  of  what  improvements  intelligent ' 
cultivation  is  producing,  owing  to  his  being  in  that  profession 
which  of  all  others  travels  least.  The  farmer  of  all  others,, 
knows  least  of  what  his  brethren  are  doing,  and  he  requires  not 
only  that  some  one  of  experience  should  occasionally  communi- 
cate to  his  neighborhood  the  apparent  improvements  in  practice 
recommended,  but  also,  that  such  an  one  should  do  it  with  that 
amount  of  skill  and  provision  that  would  ensure  remuneration, 
or  prevent  loss  whenever  it  might  be  carried  into  practice. 

The  early  period  of  life  at  which  many  young  men  commence 
to  farm,  prevents  them  having  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  better 
practice  and  more  enlightened  experience  of  our  intelligent  cul- 
tivators ;  anfl  since  this  is  a  practice  not  likely  to  be  altered  in! 
this  or  the  next  generation,  it  is  desirable  that  some  opportunity, 
would  be  afforded  whereby  in  one  spot  might  be  found  conoen~< 
tered  facilities  for  observing  good  practical  agriculture,  fo*  learn- 
ing the  theory  of  their  art,  and  for  perfecting  themselves  in  gen- 
eral education.  Even  a  single  year  spent  by  a  youth  at  such  an 
institution  would  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  him  in. 
all  his  after  conduct  upon  a  farm.  It  would  render  him  more 
alive  to  the  importance  of  an  agricultural  education  for  an  agri- 
culturist, and  give  him  that  tone  of  mind  which  would  induce 
him  to  adopt  acknowledged  improvements. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  geological  surveys  carried  out  so 
extensively  in  many  of  the  states,  and  in  none  more  so  than  this, 
yet  it  is  remarkable  that  much  of  the  information  contained 
therein  has  not  reached  or  influenced  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity. The  points  of  distinction  between  American  and  Euro- 
pean soils  have  not  been  fully  contrasted.  Nor  has  the  differ- 
ence which  a  varied  climate  and  latitude  exerts  upon  soils  of  a 
like  chemical  and  physical  character,  been  much  attended  to. 
This  is,  to  be  lamented,  for  without  attention  to  this  particular. 
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grftat  errors  may  be  fellen  into.  It  may  occur  occasionally  thus. 
European  agriculture  being  more  advanced/  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  ascertained  iacts  existing  there ;  these  facts  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  true  and  applicable  here — a  very  erroneous  assump- 
tion. The  error  of  adopting  chemical  analysis  of  one  country's 
crops  as  being  the  true  analysis  of  the  crops  of  other  countries, 
is  now  fully  expoced,  and  it  is  only  by  a  series  of  well  conduct- 
ed analyses,  prepared  under  varied  circumstances  of  climate  and 
soil,  that  at  last  there  can  be  arrived  a  general  formula,  which 
will  express  without  error  what  the  constitution  of  any -plant 
may  be.  Once  the  general  formula  is  obtained,  the  special  formula 
of  any  locality  may  be  estimated  from  its  soil. 

Another  instance,  occurs  with  regard  to  the  use  of  lime.  This 
mineral  exists  very  abundantly  in  the  soils  of  western  Europe, 
and  without  its  presence  in  a  marked  quantity,  the  cereal  plants 
do  not  flourish.  In  Britain  it  is  a  common  impression  that  soils 
Which  contain  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  lime  will  not  raise 
wheat  crops  remuneratively,  and  hence  the  rule  in  practice  to 
bring  the  quantity  of  lime  as  near  as  possible  to  five  per  cent,  by 
artificial  addition,  to  form  a  good  wheat  soil.  Such  a  recom- 
mendation would,  in  this  country,  if  followed  into  practice,  be 
not  merely  useless,  but  injurious  in  its  result.  In  point  of  fact, 
we  find  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  growing  upon  soils  containing 
less  than  one  per  cent.,  and  this  is  the  character  of  some  of  the 
finest  wheat  lands  in  this  State.  This  absence  of  lime  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  State.  Throughout  the  whole  Union,  as  far  as 
is  examined,  the  proportion  of  lime  in  the  soil  is  very  much  be- 
low the  European  standard,  and  as  abundant  crops  are  harvest- 
ed, it  is  not  required.  Hence  the  error  which  would  ensue  from 
adopting  an  European  maxim. 

Solar  heat  in  lower  latitudes  appears  to  effect  what  lime  does 
in  colder  and  more  humid  regions ;  and  the  influence  of  this 
element  upon  our  soils,  not  merely  in  decomposing  organic  mat* 
ter  more  rapidly  in  the  soil,  but  also  its  power  of  pumping  up 
nourishment  from  the  saline  matters  of  the  sub-soil  by  capillary 
action,  deserves  more  study  than  it  has  obtained.  We  should 
never  forget  that  if  the  sun's  rays  are  capable  of  making  a  gar- 
den out  of  a  cold  marsh,  they  are  also  capable  of  making  a  fer- 
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tile  region  a  desert.  Their  influence  requires  to  be  husbanded 
and  controlled  by  turns,  and  to  do  this,  their  influence  requires 
to  be  studied. 

The  "  balance  of  nature,"  as  it  is  now  termed,  deserves  the 
anxious  attention  of  the  agriculturist :  the  relations  which  earth 
and  air,  light  and  heat,  water  and  electricity,  bear  to  the  growth 
of  esculents,  the  rearing  of  stock,  and  the  support  of  man,  are 
the  great  points  requiring  attention  and  investigation  to  be  pushed 
farther  than  heretofore. 

This  the  agriculturist  cannot  do ;  he  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  means  at  his  disposal.  It  requires  the  co-operation  of  ex- 
perimental science ;  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  physicist, 
the  chemist,  and  the  geologist  to  devote  their  time  to  aid  in  the 
solution  of  questions,  which  however  interesting  in  the  abstract, 
yet  from  their  occupying  considerable  time,  draw  away  from  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

These  questions  of  importance  to  the  agriculturist,  will  be 
neglected,  or  their  prosecution  deferred,  unless  an  institution  be 
set  apart  for  the  special  purpose.  The  endowment  of  an  Agri- 
cultural College,  with  an  Experimental  Farm  annexed,  is  the 
great  means  of  supplying  these  wants.  In  such  an  institution, 
the  points  alluded  to  might  be  satisfactorily  resolved,  and  their 
bearing  extended.  The  relations  between  the  soil  and  the  plant 
here  be  truly  determined,  as  far  as  regards  this  State. 

The  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Bureau  at  Washington, 
as  recommended  by  the  President,  by  no  means  would  diminish 
the  necessity  for  an  educational  Agricultural  College  and  an 
Experimental  Farm  for  the  State  of  New-York.  The  business 
conducted  in  the  latter,  should  have  for  its  object  solely  the  de- 
velopment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  this  State.  The  New- 
York  farmer  is  now  almost  placed  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis ; 
he  has  to  compete  with  the  south  and  the  west :  with  the  early 
vegetation  of  the  former,  and  the  cheap  production  of  the  latter. 
Competition  he  cannot  escape ;  and  the  only  means  he  has  to 
oppose  his  antagonists  is  to  stimulate  the  productiveness  of  his 
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ground  to  its  ne  plus  ultra.    Here  the  aid  of  science  ie  invoked, 
here  is  the  necessity  for  an  Agricultural  College. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Tours ,  very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  ANTISELL. 
To  A.  Chandler,  4rc,  tfc  , 

American  Institute,  Jf,  T. 


TRIAL  OP  FIRE  ENGINES. 

Tkot,  N.  T.,  Jan.  28/A,  1851. 
&E9.  Cbandler: 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  I  send  to  you  a  report  made  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Rensselaer ,  County  Agricultural  Society, 
by  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
trial  of  fire  engines  at  our  late  County  Fair.  I  would  ask  for  the 
report  an  insertion  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Institute.  We  think  it  to  have  been  the  finest  effort 
of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  this  country,  and  that  no  other 
engine  ever  came  up  to  the  effort  of  No.  13.  The  trumpet 
awarded  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  art. 

Tours,  tc, 

JOHN  FITCH, 
Cor.  Sec.  Rene.  Co.  Ag.  Society. 

REPOBT. 

To  the  President  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Rensselaer  County 

Agricultural  Society: 

Tour  committee  on  the  trial  of  fire  engines  beg  leave  to  report: 
that  there  were  nine  engines  entered  for  competition ;  seven  from 
Troy,  and  three  from  Lansingburgh,  as  follows: 

Troy.  Foremen. 

No  1, W.  C.  Dauchey. 

Washington  Volunteers, J.  H.  Congdon. 

No.  7, Chas.  Dummery. 

No.  8, Wm.  Flack. 


to 
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Troy.  »  Foremen. 

No.9, J.H.Allen.  X 

No.  10, G.  M.  Capron. 

No.  13, J.  Ostrander. 

Lansingburgh. 

No.  2, Edward  Mercer. 

No.  4, John  McMurray. 

No.  3, A.  C  Burgee. 

The  trial  of  each  was  made  in  the  order  above,  except  No.  $, 
which  was  by  a  vote  of  the  fire  department  ruled  out  in  conse- 
quence of  some  change  made  in  their  pumps,  after  coming  on  the 
ground.  And  also  No.  3  of '  Lansingburgh,  which  did  not  enter 
for  competition,  not  being  a  full  company. 

The  trial  was  made  according  to  4hq  rules  adopted  by  the  ftm 
department,  and  assented  to  by  your  committee,  with  the  follow- 
ing results : 

Each  engine,  in  its  turn,  was  placed  on  a  platform  at  the  river, 
throwing  the  water  through  300  feet  of  hose  into  a  tank  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose,  more  than  23  feet  above  the  platform. 
Each  company  of  75  men  working  their  engine  8  minutes,  "when 
the  water  thrown  into  the  tank  was  measured,  the  time  and  meas- 
urement being  accurately  marked  by  your  committee. 

Each  engine  filled  the  tank  as  follows : 

No.  1 , 38  inches,  measuring  1 ,748  gallons. 

Washington  Volunteers,  41 J    do,  do  1,897  do,  2  qts. 

No.  7, 42  15-16th,  do  1,975  do,  1  qrt 

No.  8, 43|  inches,  do  2,008  do,  1  qrt. 

No.  10, 42|     do,  do  1,966  do,  2  qts. 

No.  13, 45  7-16ths,  do  2,090  do. 

No.  2,  Lansingburgh, . .  42J  inches,  do  1 ,943  do,  2  qts. 

No.  4,            do,         ..35      do,  do  1,610  do. 

No.  8  met  with  an  accident  and  an  intermission,  caused  by 
some  portions  of  the  platform  giving  way,  after  they  had  played 
two  minutes,  and  after  playing  five  minutes,  an  accident  hap- 
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pened  to  their  engine  which  caused  the  company  to  cease  play- 
ing. 

No.  4  of  Lansingburgh,  met  with  an  accident  in  breaking 
some  planks  on  the  platform,  at  the  river,  which  lowered  one 
side  of  their  engine  so  much  that  it  could  not  be  worked  to  its 
greatest  capacity. 

The  two  companies  from  Lansingburgh  being  the  next  to  ex- 
periment, labored  under  some  disadvantage  in  consequence  of  a 
severe  shower,  which  continued  during  their  whole  perform-, 
ance. 

The  trial  through  the  pipe  for  the  second  premium,  was  dis- 
pensed with  for  the  present  by  a  mutual  agreement  of  all  the 
companies,  in  consequence  of  the  bursting  of  six  pieces  of  hose  on 
the  two  first  trials,  it  being  found  that  there  was  no  hose  on  the 
ground  which  would  stand  the  pressure  ot  water  when  the  en- 
gines were  worked .  by  the  full  force  of  the  company.  New 
gutta  percha  hose  was  tried,  and  gave  way  almost  immedi- 
ately. 

On  Saturday  morning,  engine  company  No.  9  brought  their 
machine  on  the  ground,  and  worked  under  the  inspection  of  a 
part  of  the  committee,  playing  through  the  same  hose  from 
the  river  into  the  tank,  for  the  same  time,  eight  minutes, 
with  the  following  result— 44  J  inches  in  the  tank,  and  2,047 
gallons. 

The  committee  award  the  first  premium  to  No.  13,  Jonathan  Os- 
trander,  of  Troy,  for  having  thrown  the  greatest  quantity  of  water 
from  the  river  into  the  tank,  being  43  gallons  over  the  next  high- 
est,  No.  9,  and  82  gallons  over  No.  8,  and  480  gallons  over  the 
lowest. 

The  committee  will  make  a  further  report  on  the  machines,  as 
to  the  capacity  of  pumps,  length  of  stroke,  &c,  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  No.  4,  of  Lansingburg,  which  broke 
through  the  platform  the  day  previous,  played  through  the  same 
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hose  into  the  tank,  and  filled  it  to  37§  inches,  an  increase  of  2f 

inches  on  the  day  previous. 

ERANKLIN  TOWNSEND, 
PETER  ROWE, 
A.  VAN  TUYL, 
6.  M.  SELDEN, 
JOHN  FITCH, 

Committee . 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  OP 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE, 

On  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Description  of  the  causes  of  the  explosion 
of  steam  boilers,  and  of  some  newly  discovered  properties  of  heat, 
&c.j"  by  James  Frost,  and  on  the  experiments  and  theories  therein 
described  and  set  forth. 

After  perusing  the  said  pamphlet,  several  members  of  the 
committee  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Frost  at  Brooklyn, 
where  they  carefully  examined  all  the  apparatus  devised  by  Mr. 
Frost,  for  the  illustration  of  his  theory,  witnessed  a  number  of 
his  experiments  which  he  performs  by  means  of  them,  and  assist- 
ed at  the  trial  of  an  engine  propelled  alternately  by  steam  gener- 
ated in  the  usual  manner,  and  steam  heated  after  being  generated, 
out  of  contact  with  water. 

In  respect  to  the  apparatus,  they  report  that  it  is  planned  with 
much  ingenuity,  and  upon  principles  which  admit  of  no  doubt 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results  exhibited  by  experiments  per- 
formed with  it.  These  results  will  be  hereinafter  spoken  of  in 
detail.  In  respect  to  the  engine  they  found  a  very  marked  and  deci- 
ded superiority  in  the  measure  of  the  work  performed  by  it* 
when  the  steam  was  heated  after  being  generated.  In  the  ab- 
scence  of  those  members  of  the  committee  practically  skilled  in 
the  action  of  steam  engines,  however,  they  do  not  venture  to 
assert  that  the  principles  upon  which  the  engine  acts  when  pro- 
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pelled  by  steam  heated  after  being  generated,  is  certainly  capable 
of  convenient  application  to  the  steam  engine.  Enough,  how- 
ever, was  obvious  to  them  to  enable  them  to  report  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  in  itself  true,  and  that  the  application  of  it  to  practical 
use  is  well  worthy  of  careful  investigation. 

The  experiments  described  by  Mr.  Frost,  of  which  a  sufficient 
number  were  witnessed  by  the  committee  to  enable  them  to  as- 
sert that  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  any  fallacy  in  their  results, 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 

1.  Those  by  which  the  expansive  force  and  tension  of  steam, 
heated  after  being  generated,  to  whieh,  in  the  remainder  of  this 
report,  the  name  of  dry  steam  will  be  given,  and  determined : 
and 

2.  Those  by  which  the  relations  of  dry  steam  to  sensible  and 
latent  heat,  are  investigated. 

In  relation  to  the  experiments  of  the  first  class,  it  is  proper  to 
premise,  that  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Frost,  it  was  held  and  admitted  by  all  scientific  men  that 
the  vapor  of  water  and  of  all  other  bodies  did,  like  atmospheric 
air,  obey  the  law  known  by  the  name  of  the  experimenter  who 
first  investigated  it,  Guy  Lussac;  and  did,  in  conformity  with 
that  law*expand  t|vth  part  of  their  volume  at  the  temperature 
of  freezing  water,  for  every  increase  of  1°  of  Fahrenheit  in  their 
temperature.  The  accuracy  of  this  law,  after  being  received 
universally  for  near  half  a  century,  has  recently  been  called  in 
question,  even  in  its  application  to  the  gases,  the  experiments 
tinder  consideration  seem  to  show  that  it  is  very  far  from  being 
true  in  dry  steam.  Guy  Lussac  appears  to* have  been  too  hasty 
in  admitting  the  universal  application  of  his  law ;  and  even  in 
the  cases  whence  he  derived  the  inference  that  it  was  true  of 
a  Vapor  of  water,  his  experiments,  as  far  as  your  committee  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  did  not  extend  to  the  particular  points 
which  have  been  the  chief  subject  of  Mr.  Frost's  investigations. 
The  published  results  of  Guy  Lussac,  derived  from  his  experi- 
ments on  the  vapor  of  water,  extend  from  32°  F.  to  212°  F.,  and, 
therefore  cease  exactly  where  Mr.    Frost's    begin*    There  is>  . 
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ferent  pressures,  and  in  steam  generated  at  the  temperature  of 
212Q,  and  heated  afterwards  out  of  contact  with  water.  In  the 
first  of  the  two  cases,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  "  natural 
steam,  however  varying  in  density  or  temperature,  is  one  invariable 
atomic  compound  of  water  and  caloric,  and  as  definite  as  any  chemical 
atomic  compound  whatsoever."  This,  when  translated  into  more 
familiar  language,  is  no  more  than  the  well-known  law  which 
has  long  been  received  as  approximately,  but  not  exactly  true, 
viz,  that  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heat  in  the  vapor  of  water, 
whatever  be  its  temperature  or  density,  is  a  constant  quantity.  Mr. 
Frost's  experiments  do  not  appear  to  furnish  better  grounds  for 
considering  this  law  as  more  than  approximately  true,  than  those 
of  others ;  and  to  receive  it  as  more  than  an  approximation,  is  at- 
tended with  difficulties  which  have  so  often  been  pointed  out, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  them  in  this  report.  Upon  this 
law,  however,  Mr.  Frost  founds  an  argument  against  the  profita- 
ble application  of  high  steam,  on  which  head  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  on  this  very  law  is  founded  the  reason  why  high 
steam  can  be  employed  with  advantage ;  because  the  tension  due 
to  its  increased  temperature  is  obtained  without  cost.  In  respect 
to  steam  generated  at  212°,  and  subsequently  heated  out  of  con- 
tact with  water,  Mr.  Frost  infers  that  the  increased  tension  which 
has  been  exhibited  in  the  tables  above  set  forth,  is  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  comparatively  small  quantities  of  heat.  Thus  to 
raise  the  dry  steam  from  a  temperature  of  212°  to  650°  and  give 
it  a  tension  of  9.8  atmospheres,  requires  no  more  heat  than  is  to 
that  which  is  required  to  raise  water  from  a  temperature  of  50° 
and  convert  it  into  steam  of  the  tension  of  one  atmosphere,  as 
38  :  32.  Upon  this  Mr.  Frost  founds  a  theory,  that  steam  heated 
out  of  contact  with  water,  becomes  a  new  atomic  combination 
"  of  water  and  caloric."  We  do  npt  see  that  it  is  necessary  to 
resort  to  this  hypothetical  mode  of  expression,  nor  is  there  any 
experimental  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the  aqueous 
matter  to  latent  heat.  All  that  occurs  can  be  explained  in  lan- 
guage more  familiar,  and  which,  although  also  hypothetic,  is  so 
universally  received  that  it  may  be  used  with  as  little  risk  of  be- 
ing misunderstood,  as  if  it  truly  expressed  facts.  In  this  lan- 
guage the  amount  of  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Frost  may  be  stated,  by 
saying  that  steam  heated  out  of  contact  with  water  has  a  very 
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£  low  capacity  for  specific  heat.  Following  out  his  own  hypothe- 
tical views,  Mr.  Frost  chooses  to  call  his  supposed  new  combina- 
tion of  aqueous  matter  and  "  caloric"  by  the  name  of  Stame. 

*-  Tour  committee  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  such  new  name 
is  of  absolute  necessity,  and  have  therefore  avoided  its  employ- 
ment, particularly  as  the  epithet  dry,  if  applied  to  steam  not  in 
contact  with  water,  is  fully  and  sufficiently  expressive  of  every- 
thing that  is  positively  known,  or  which  requires  to  be  expressed 
in  language  by  way  of  distinction  between  steam  heated  out  of 
contact  with  water,  and  steam  in  contact  with  water  whence  it 
has  been  generated. 

In  expressing  a  difference  of  opinion  from  Mr.  Frost,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  law  of  the  constancy  of  the  quantity  of  heat  in  ordi- 
nary steam,  and  in  respect  to  the  necessity  of  a  new  name  for  dry 
steam,  your  committee  do  not  intend  to  detract  in  the  least  from 
his  high  merit,  nor  from  the  value  of  the  deductions  he  has  made 
from  his  experiments.  These  deductions  are  of  great  value  as 
additions  to  the  theory  of  elastic  fluids,  and  afford  an  explana- 
tion of  facts  and  occurrences  which  no  previous  theory  has  reached. 
We  have  seen  that  an  increase  of  the  temperature  oi  dry  steam, 
from  212°  to  650Q,  or  little  more  than  400°  increases  its  elastic 
force  nearly  ten  fold,  and  that  this  increase  of  force  can  be  at- 
tained by  an  expenditure  of  heat  not  greater  than  one-fourth  of 
that  by  which  the  steam  was  originally  generated.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  in  this  simple  but  hitherto  unknown  fact  lies  the 
cause  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  explosions  of  steam  boil- 
ers. It  is  conceded  by  almost  all  who  are  competent  to  examine 
the  subject,  that  the  dangers  which  might  otherwise  accompany 
the  use  of  steam  generated  in  a  boiler  no  part  of  whose  surface  is 
hotter  than  the  water  it  contains,  can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 
the  common  safety-valve,  and  the  very  weakness  of  parts  of  a 
boiler,  may  prove  a  source  of  safety.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  al- 
most always  possible  to  infer  that  there  have  been  causes  capable 
of  heating  some  portion  of  the  boiler  to  temperatures  far  above 
those  of  the  water  it  contained,  previous  to  all  positive  explo- 
sions. Now  if  an  additional  heat  of  400°  suffices  to  increase  the 
elastic  force  of  dry  steam  nearly  ten-fold,  how  great  might  the 
increase  of  elastic  force  become,  if  the  steam  were  in  contact 
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with  incandescent  metal,  and  heated  from  1600°  to  2000°  above 
its  normal  temperature. 

The  low  capacity  for  heat  which  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Frost 
in  dry  steam,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  explosions  arising  from 
the  cause  we  have  referred  to,  are  often  preceded  by  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  force  with  which  the  engine  works.  It  also  enables 
us  to  explain  how  it  happened  that  although  the  very  action  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Frost,  namely,  the  heating  of  dry  steam,  has  been 
employed  for  many  years  in  the  "  Steam  Chimneys"  so  familiarly 
known,  no  very  important  advantages  have  been  gained  by  their 
use.  In  this  case  the  steam  has  parted  with  its  temperature  to 
the  cylinder  and  steam  passages  just  as  rapidly  as  it  has  acquir- 
ed it. 

-In  this  cause  also  we  are  to  find  the  reason  of  the  difficulties 
which  Mr.  Frost  has  experienced  in  applying  the  principles  de- 
duced by  his  experiments  to  the  actual  working  of  an  engine. 
These  difficulties  he  has  overcome  in  an  engine  of  small  size,  bj 
methods  extremely  ingenious  and  sufficiently  simple. 

It  should  be  considered  that  we  know  that  incandescent  me- 
tal may  drive  off  water  in  globules,  and  that  this  incandescence 
is  often  produced  in  particular  spots  of  the  boiler,  by  means  of  an 
accidental  high  heat  produced  by  peculiar  arrangements  of  fuel 
and  draught  of  air,  and  particularly  where  there  is  not  enough  of 
water  in  the  boiler.  In  sueh  cases  an  explosion  may  be  the  con- 
sequence. 

It  should  also  be  considered  that  more  of  the  metals  than  is 
usually  admitted  are  capable  of  decomposing  steam  when  intense- 
ly heated,  ami  are  thus  oxidated.  These  considerations  show 
that  there  must  be  difficulties  or  even  dangers  in  the  use  of  dry 
steam,  and  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  attempt  to  re- 
duce  Mr.  Frost's  principles  to  practical  application. 

JAMES  RENWICK, 

H.  MEIGS, 

HENRY  R.  DUNHAM, 

CtmmitUt. 
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TRANSLATION. 

[Communicated  to  the  American  Institute,  by  H.  Msips,  Esq.] 

RaspaiVs  System  of  Organic  Chemistby,  on  circular  polarization^ 
employed  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  chemical  species. 

Biot's  very  interesting  inquiry  on  this  or  Her  of  phenomena, 
led  to  results  that  are  incontestable.  He  says  when  a  ray  of  light, 
polarized  by  reflection)  passes  across  a  tube  full  of  any  liquid,  if 
jt  is  viewed  through  a  plate  of  tourmaline*  placed  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  course  of  the  ray,  it  is  found  that  it  deviates  to  the 
right  or  left  ot  the  position  which  it  occupied  when  the  tube  was 
empty;  and  then  it  is  said  that  the  liquid  has  turned  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  right  or  left.  (Polarization  of  light  is  a 
modification  of  light  after  it  has  undergone  certain  reflections 
and  refractions,  which,  as  is  said,  give  poles  to  the  ray  like  those 
of  a  magnet,  or  sides  with  the  opposite  properties.)  This  deviation, 
whethei  to  the  right  or  left,  increases  with  the  density  of  the 
liquid  and  the  thickness  of  its  mass.  This  property,  which  was 
first  discovered. of  Quartz  by  Biot  and  Arago,was  called  by  Biot 
polarization  by  rotation,  and  by  Fresnel  circular  polarization.  The 
recent  researches  of  Biot  consist  in  the  application  of  this  law  to 
the  determination  of  Organic  species.  It  results  from  them  that 
the  soluble  substance  offecula  (of  the  nature  of  starch)  obtained 
pure,  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  upwards  and  to  the  right, 
more  than  any  other  substance.  That  sugar,  whether  from  the 
cane,  the  beet,  or  the  mallow,  produces  a  like,  but  less  deflection; 
but  that  gum  arable  and  grape  sugar,  from  whatever  plants  ob- 
tained, turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left^  but  when  these 
are  solidified  they  turn  to  the  right,  and  although  again  made  liquid) 
will  never  again  turn  it  to  the  left. 

These  results  are  justly  deemed  very  interesting,  and  strongly 
invite  us  to  further  research. 

•  The  most  perfect  form  of  Schorl,  a  black,  prismatic,  brittle  crystal,  beoomts 
elect  ric  by  heat  or  friction,  has  much  lustre.  The  ancients  called  it  Ly  ncurium.  Its 
chief  components  are  Silica  and  Alumina,  with  about  ten  per  cent,  of  Soda  and  a 
little  Oxide  of  Manganese  and  Iron.  The  transparent  colored  varieties  are  soma* 
times  made  ornaments  of  rings,  and  this  substance  is  valued  on  account  of  Its  im- 
portance in  experimenting  upon  the  polarization  of  light. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  DOCK  MILLS. 

The  American  Institute  having  received  an  invitation  from 
Mr.  Bronson,  agent  of  the  Atlantic  Dock  Mills  Company,  to  visit 
their  establishment  for  manufacturing  various  bread  stuffs  from 
Indian  corn  by  J.  R.  Stafford's  patent  processes : 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Institute,  held  on  the  second  day 
of  January,  1851,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee 
for  that  purpose,  and  having  performed  their  duty,  beg  leave  to 
report  the  result  of  their  examination. 

The  said  mills  are  located  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  dock, 
occupying  the  three  story  stone  .building  numbered  17, 13, 19 
and  20. 

This  establishment  is  probably  the  largest  in  the  world  engaged 
in  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  bread  stuffs  from  Indian  eora, 
such  as  corn  flour,  corn  farina,  corn  meal,  and  other  varieties, 
by  cracking,  by  grinding,  by  evaporating  all  moisture  from  the 
articles  by  proper  steam  heat,  and  by  motion  and  ventilation 
during  the  drying  process.  All  the  machinery  is  admirably 
adapted  for  producing  the  said  articles  of  excellent  food.  This 
drying  process  is  by  a  moderate  temperature  which,  while  it 
suffices  to  drive  out  all  moisture  without  the  slightest  injury, 
but  gives  peculiar  sweetness  to  the  taste  which  is  not  given  by 
kiln  drying. 

These  mills  are  able  to  prepare  and  clean  the  flour,  the  meal, 
farina,  grits,  &c,  more  perfectly  than  can  be  done  by  any  other 
known  process. 

We  noticed  in  the  packing  room,  the  several  articles  made 
from  yellow  and  from  white  corn,  put  up  in  every  variety  of 
sized  package  to  suit  customers. 

The  whole  business  is  conducted  in  so  clean  and  methodical  a 

manner  as  will  give  satisfaction  to  all  those  who  use  this  delicious 

article  of  food. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  MEIGS, 

JOHN  A.  BUNTING. 
January  20,  1851. 
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At  the  request  of  the  eommittee  we,  the  undersigned,  examined 
the  mills  referred  to  in  the  above  report,  and  we  concur  with  the 
committee. 

JOHN  CLOWES, 
R.  L.  PELL.         % 
January  20,  1851. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  EXAMINE  THE 
MANUFACTORY  OP  MESSRS  CADWELL,  PAYSON  &  CO.'S 
EXCELSIOR  SOAP. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  special  committee  appointed 
on  the  request  of  Messrs.  Cadwell,Payson&Co.,to  examine  their 
manufactory  of  excelsior  soap,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Riving- 
ton  and  Cannon  streets,  proceeded  there  on  the  21«t  of  November 
last. 

The  proprietors  politely  conducted  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
building,  which  is  100  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  four  stories 
above  the  basement ;  a  six  horse  power  engine  gives  the  neces- 
sary power  of  elevating  materials  to  the  stories,  stirring  mixed 
material,  cleaning  the  conducting  pipes  by  blowing  steam  through 
them  when  necessary  to  clean  them  for  oven  heating,  &c:  croton 
water  throughout  the  building  elevated  partly  by  steam. 

For  boiling  a  kettle  with  plank  upper  containing  100  barrels. 
The  soap  is  made  in  about  one  hour  to  the  weight  of  4,500 
pounds.  They  make  daily  about  seven  tons  with  power  if  nec- 
essary to  double  that  amount. 

The  committee  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  state  the  materials  of 
the  soap.  They  are  enabled  to  say  that  the  cost  of  one  pound 
of  the  soap  to  the  company  is  about  one  and  an  half  cents. 

The  committee  think  it  a  very  good  soap  when  compared  with 
other  common  soaps ;  is  preferable  in  one  respect,  that  it  can  be 
well  used  in  hard  or  in  soft  water.  In  conclusion,  the  commit- 
tee deems  the  excelsior  soap  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  com- 
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rtmnity  on  account  of  both  its  useful  qualities  and  its  cheapness. 
It  is  likewise  valuable  from  the  fact  that  the  main  body  of  this 
soap  is  found  readily  in  our  country  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 

H.  MEIGS, 
GEO.  F.  BARNARD. 


ANALYSIS  OP  SOIL  FROM  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY. 

General  Chandler: 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  you  will  please  receive  the  analysis  of  a 
surface  and  sub-soil  from  Westchester  county,  New-York.  The 
farm  from  which  this  soil  is  taken  lies  adjoining  the  Harlem 
river.  Accompanying  the  analysis  is  a  copy  of  my  instructions 
for  its  improvement,  &c. 

I  remain  yours,  &c, 

J.  J.  MAPES, 
Editor  of  The  Working  Farmer. 

Newark,  Dec.  20, 1851, 

Dear  sir — Some  delay  in  the  analysis  of  your  soil  has  prevented 
my  replying  at  an  earlier  date. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  your  soil  owes  so  much  of  its  fertility 
to  the  manures  you  have  used,  the  results  of  which,  by  full 
cropping,  have  been  removed,  and  the  ultimate  constituents  re- 
maining are  not  of  such  kinds  as  to  give  permanent  utility,  nor 
even  maximum  crops,  by  the  use  of  stable  manure  alone ;  nor 
can  that  kind  of  manure  be  used  alone  with  a  due  attention  to 
profit. 

I  give  below  a  table,  arranged  so  as  to  enable  you  to  compare 
your  soils  with  those  of  known  fertility,  by  which  you  can  see 
at  a  glance  what  are  the  deficiencies  of  your  soils,  and  thus  be 
able  to  correct  them,  and  render  their  character  more  permanently 
fertile. 

All  this  may  be  done  without  any  material  expense,  as  com- 
pared with  the  increased  crops  of  the  first  three  years,  beside 
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rendering  the  soil  so  replete  with  proper  constituents  that  the 
after  manurings  need  be  less  in  quantity,  and  consequently  in 
cost,  and  thus  for  the  first  five  years  the  expense  for  manures 
will  be  less  than  for  the  last  five  years,  in  addition  to  leaving  the 
toil  in  a  much  better  condition  than  it  now  is.  The  mamiringi 
for  the  five  years  commencing  with  A.  D.  1855  will  not  cost  one* 
third  what  you  have  probably  expended  from  1845  to  this  date 
for  manure. 


lb.       Cou&UmtuU. 


1.  Organic  matter, 

2.  Silica, 

3.  Alumina, .. 

4.  Lime, 

5.  Magnesia, • 

6.  Oxide  of  iron, 

7.  Oxide  of  manganese,.. 

8.  Potash, 

9.  Soda, 

10.  Chlorine, 

11.  Sulphuric  acid, 

12.  Phosphoric  acid, 

13.  Carbonic  acid, •• 

Loss  daring  analysis, . . 


Soil  ftrtiU 
without 
manure. 


9.70 
61.80 

5.7U 

6.90 
90 

6.10 
10 
20 

40 
20 
20 
40 
4.00 
1.40 


100.00 


Tour  omr/au  oolk 


2.00 
94.80 

as  silicate  of  alumina,  iron  &  lime, 

as  sulphate, 20 

01 
with  alumina,  ....  1.87 
none, 

03 

16 

as  common  salt, 

none, 

none, 

as  carbonate  of  lime,  90 


100.00 


Tour 
subsoil. 


6.52 
91.89 

24 

08 
1.62 
none. 
02 
12 


none, 
none. 


40 


100  00 


From  the  above,  you  will  readily  see  that  your  soils  have 
neither  phosphorie  nor  sulphuric  acids ;  and  of  lime,  magnesia^ 
potash,  soda,  and  chlorine,  the  quantities  are  much  too  small. 
As  the  more  simple  method,  I  will  give  the  remedies  numeri- 
cally: 

JVb.  1 .  Organic  matter. — Tou  will  readily  see  that  at  some  tin* 
your  surface  soil  has  been  plowed  so  shallow,  for  a  series  of 
years,  that  the  organic  matter  is  less  than  that  now  existing  in 
the  subsoil ;  and  hence  you  can  readily  perceive  that  deep  plow- 
ing cannot  but  be  serviceable  with  your  soil. 

Although  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  has  not  run  down  as 
much  as  the  inorganic  matters,  still,  for  gardening  purposes,  or 
even  superior  farming  crops,  the  quantity  is  too  small.  It  may 
be  easily  increased ;  and  in  so  doing,  the  manure  of  your  stables 

■ 

and  others  can  be  more  economically  composted. 

This  organic  matter  should  be  supplied  by  properly  decom- 
posing the  black  muck  so  largely  deposited  in  low  places  in  your 
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vicinity.  This  black  muck  has  been  washed  from  the  high 
lands  during  all  time,  and  is  highly  valuable  after  proper  treat- 
ment, both  for  supplying  organic  matter  to  the  soil  and  as  the 
recipient  of  the  fluid  manures  of  the  stables,  pig  pens,  &c.,  &c. 
Even  the  salt  marsh,  by  being  ditched,  and  thus  improved,  will 
furnish  a  suitable  material. 

This  or  any  other  organic  matter  may  be  rendered  pulverulent 
and  suitable  for  use  by  the  following  process,  viz : 

r  To  make  chloride  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  soda. — To  three  bushel* 
of  lime,  (shell  lime,  if  you  can  get  it,)  fresh  from  the  kiln,  add 
one  bushel  of  common  salt,  dissolved  in  water.  This  will  slake 
the  lime — and  it  may  be  found  difficult  to  cause  the  lime  to  re- 
ceive all  the  salt  water  the  first  day;  but  by  turning  over  the 
mass  each  day,  the  whole  of  the  pickle  may  be  added.  This 
mixture  should  be  turned  once  each  day  for  a  fortnight,  so  as 
frequently  to  expose  all  its  parts  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
After  this  time  a  chemical  change  will  have  taken  place,  and  the 
salt  and  lime  will  have  changed  to  the  chloride  of  lime  and  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

Common  salt  is  composed  of  chlorine  and  soda,  and  after  its 
intimate  admixture  with  all  the  lime,  this  last  substance  will 
combine  with  the  chlorine,  and  thus  form  chloride  of  lime; 
while  the  soda,  being  set  free,  will  take  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  become  carbonate  of  soda.  Commencing,  then, 
With  lime  and  salt,  you  will  have  resultant  chloride  of  lime  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  which  I  will  call,  for  the  future,  decomposing 
powders. 

The  muck  should  be  dug  some  time  before  it  is  required,  for 
use,  and  thus  it  will  have  time  to  drain  itself  of  excess  of  mois- 
ture, and  be  lighter  to  cart.  If  dug  in  the  fall,  or  during  the 
milder  parts  of  winter,  the  frequent  freezings  and  thawings  will 
leave  it  in  a  fine  pulverulent  condition  by  spring. 

Prepared  Muck.  To  each  cord  of  this  muck  add  four  bushels 
of  the  decomposing  powders,  and  in  60  days  in  summer  or  90  days 
in  winter,  it  will  decompdfe  all  the  roots,  &c.,  and  leave  the 
mass  light  and  powdery. 
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A  large  stock-  of  tills  prepared  muck  should  always  be  on 
hand,  near  the  stables,  barn-yard,  pig-pens,  &c«,  ready  to  be  used 
in  composts,  4c.  * 

Properties  of  prepared  Muck.  Muck  so  prepared  contains 
nearly  the  same  ingredients  as  cow  manure,  and  for  some  crops 
Is  fully  equal  to  it,  without  any  further  admixture.  This  hi 
peculiarly  true  when  used  for  raising  potatoes;  I  have  raised 
very  large  crops  with  this  manure  alone. 

Prepared  muck  has  peculiar  powers  for  retaining  those  por- 
tions of  manures  mixed  with  it,  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances are  volatile.  Thus  equal  bulk  of  night  soil  and  prepared 
muck  when  mixed  together,  are  inodorous;  all  the  volatile 
manures,  such  as  guano,  &c,  if  previously  composted  with 
prepared  muck  for  a  month,  may  then  be  applied  to  the  soil  and 
will  remain  until  used  up  by  growing  plants,  instead  of  escaping 
from  the  soil  in  a  single  season,  by  evaporation,  all  the  more 
powerful  manures  may  be  used  safely  when  previously  mixed 
with  prepared  muck. 

Manure  heaps  which  are  fermenting  and  throwing  off  large 
portions  of  ammoniacal  and  other  gases  will  cease  to  do  so  when 
covered  with  prepared  muck,  all  gases  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
muck,  thus  rendering  it  equally  effective,  as  manure,  to  the  rest 
of  the  covered  mass. 

"When  placed  under  the  bedding  of  [cattle,  it  absorbs  the 
liquids,  and  retains  the  volatile  matters  which  may  be  removed 
to  the  manure  sheds  every  ten  days  and  replaced  by  seven  half 
cords ;  and  thy  the  whole  be  converted  into  effective  manure. 
In  other  words,  the  amount  of  urine  voided  by  six  oxen  in  10  days 
is  entirely  sufficient  to  put  seven  half  cords  of  prepared  muck 
into  a  state  of  fermentation,  after  ipassing  through  which  the 
muck  is  an  efficient  manure. 

The  solid  excreti&of  animals  when  composted  with  18  times 
their  bulk  of  prepared '  muck,  will  be  found  to  cause  the  whole 
mass  to  ferment,  and  thus  render  the  whole  suitable  for  manure. 

Cattle  yards  and  pig  pens  should  be  freely  supplied  with 
prepared  muck,  and  thus  all  the  fluid  and  volatile  portions 
[Assembly,  No.  149.]  N 
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would  be  saved,  if  taken  up  and  housed  or  covered  with  a  root 
of  prepared  muck,  to  receive  the  excess  gases,  when  too  small  a 
portion  of  muck  to  retain  them,  is  mixed  with  the  excretise. 

By  liberal  use  of  this  article,  you  will  not  only  render  all  other 
manures  more  lasting,  but  will,  at  the  same  time  be  adding  the 
necessary  amount  of  organic  matter  to  the  soil.  Three  cords  of 
prepared  muck  added  to  an  acre  of  ground,  will  supply  more 
organic  matter  to  the  soil  than  would  be  furnished  by  the 
ploughing  in  of  a  full  crop  of  clover.  Whereas,  when  applied 
unprepared,  it  only  acts  as  a  divisor  and  does  not  supply  the 
requirements  of  soluble  organic  matters.  A  soil  once  folly 
charged  with  this  material  will  ever  after  be  capable  of  re-sup- 
plying itself  with  the  organic  constituents  of  the  atmosphere, 
like  an  old  garden  soil. 

Chemical  value  of  the  Decomposing  Powders* 
The  decomposing  powders  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  muck 
(chloride  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  soda,)  will  assist  in  adding  to 
the  soil  Noe.  4,  9, 10,  and  13,  and  this  too>  in  addition  to  their 
use  in  the  decomposition  of  the  muck. 

JYV.  2.  As  other  ingredients  are  deficient,  the  silica  is  in  ex- 
cess, and  only  requires  division  by  additions  of  organic  matter, 
as  recommended  above,  to  make  it  more  retentive  of  both  mois- 
ture and  manures.  • 

JVb.  &  Tour  soil  is  not  deficient  of  alumina^  although  the 
free  alumina  is  not  large,  its  amount  of  silica  of  alumina  is  full- 

JVb.  4.  Lime  is  deficient  in  your  surface  soil,  a  large  portion  of 
what  has  been  previously  used  being  now  resident  in  the  sub- 
,  soil.    Lime  always  sinks  rapidly  from  surface  into  sub-soils 
when  the  surface  soil  is  deficient  in  organic  matter. 

I  would  not  advise  the  addition  .of  lime  exeept  before  or  after 
the  addition  of  organic  matter,  but  not  at  the  same  time.  Much 
lime  may  be  added  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  lime,  (plaster  of 
paris,)  but  this  should  find  its  way  to  the  land  through  the  sta- 
ples, as  plaster  sprinkled  freely  about  cattle  stalls,  barn  yards 
&c,  absorbs  and  retain*  large  quantities  of  ammonia  and  other 
volatile  .matters  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 
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The  free  use  of  plaster  of  Paris  will  also  assist  to  supply  No. 
1 1 ,  (sulphuric  acid)  of  which  the  soil  has  none,  and  without 
which  many  plants  cannot  fully  succeed. 

Much  lime  will  also  find  its  way  to  the  soil  from  the  decom- 
posing powders  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  When  your  soil  shall 
have  received  a  sufficiency  of  decomposed  muck  you  may  add 
lime  with  an  unsparing  hand;  but  when  added  in  great  excess 
to  soils  deficient  in  vegetable  matter  it  causes  great  loss  of  the 
more  volatile  constituents. 

JVb.  6.  This  need  not  be  artificially  added  unless  yon  can  pur- 
chase a  quantity  of  soiled  or  imaged  Epsom  salts,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  added,  as  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  salts 
would  probably  be  worth  to  you  what  the  whole  would  cost ; 
100  lbs.  of  this- material,  at  a  cost  of  1}  cents  per  lb.  would  be 
a  judicious  application ;  but  it  should  reach  the  soil  through  the 
manure  heap.  T^iose  who  use  stone  lime  find  it  to  contain 
enough  magnesia*  for  the  necessary  supply  but  its  presence  in 
large  quantity  is  deleterious,  and  in  moderate  quantities  is  read- 
ily obtainable. 

JVb.  6.  Of  oxide  of  iron,  you  have  enough  as  it  pervades  both 
the  alumina  No.  3,  and  No.  6. 

JWj.  7.  Oxide  of  manganese.  This  is  not  a  Accessary  ingredi- 
ent of  the  soil  and  by  the  use  of  muck  you  can  add  the  small 
portion  required  by  plants. 

JVo.  8.  Potash.  Of  this  material  your  soil  is  sadly  deficient  and 
it  should  be  added  to  your  compact  heaps  in  liberal  quantities. 
The  cheapest  sources  for  you  to  obtain  it  from  are,  floor  scra- 
pings of  the  New-York  potash  warehouses,  wood  ashes,  spent 
lye  oi  the  soap  boilers,  (which  Contains  both  potash  and  soda 
as  carbonate)  waste  potash  water  from  calico  print  works,  &c. 

JVb.  9.  and  10.  Both  soda  and  chloride  will  be  supplied  by 
tlie  use  of  the  decomposing  powders,  as  they  are  both  contained 
in  common  salt,  and  it  is  probably  due  to  this  fact,  that  your  soil 
is  not  so  deficient  of  soda  as  of  potash ;  the  spray  from  the  salt 
water  adjacent  to  your  grounds  having  kept  up  the  supply  of 
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soda,  the  quantity  as  you  will  perceive,  is  much  too  small  and 
should  therefore  receive  the  promised  increase  from  the  decom- 
posed muck. 

JVo.  1 1 .  Of  this  your  soil  has  none,  and  hence  the  propriety 
of  using  plaster  of  Paris,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  any  other  sul- 
phates which  can  be  liad  cheaply ;  the  next  paragraph  will  show 
how  this  substance  may  be  had. 

No.  12.  This  substance,  phosphoric  acid,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  the  soil  can  contain  and  next  to  the  salts  of  ammonia, 
should  receive  our  attention.  Your  soil  is  deficient  of  it  alto- 
gether. Combined  with  lime,  phosphoric  acid  forms  ph&ptott 
of  lime^  which  through  plants  supplies  the  materials  to  animals 
for  forming  their  bones,  and  it  also  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  milk;  without  Its  addition  your  soil- would  nj>t  pay 
as  a  dairy  farm;  with  it,  tho  results  might  bo  different.  Phos- 
phate oi  lime  exists  largely  in  bones,  and  bone  dust  is  much 
used  as  a  manure,  but  they  decay  but  slowly  in  the  soil  if  applied 
in  the  raw  state,  and  the  cost  of  grinding  is  very  considerable. 
A  much  better  method  is  to  dissolve  rough  bones  in  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  water,  to  one  part  sulphuric  acid  and  throw  the 
fluid  evenly  through  the  compost  heaps;  by  treating  bones  with 
sulphuric  acifl,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
is  changed  into  the  $uper-p/u>spkate  of  limey  which  is  soluble,  and 
hence  is  immediately  ready  for  the  use  of  growing  plants ;  the 
sulphuric  acid  used  combines  with  part  of  the  lime,  and  the  re- 
sultant sulphate  of  lime  although  not  soluble  in  water,  is  soluble 
when  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  and  thus  becomes 
thoroughly  divided  through  the  compost ;  this  plan  is  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  your  soil  as  the  sulphuric  acid  is  as  necessary  as 
the  phosphoric,  both  being  absent. 

The  refuse  burnt  bones  of  the  sugar  refiners,  if  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  will  supply  the  phosphate  of  lime* 

I  have  just  finished  the  analysis  of  a  mineral  phosphate  of 
lime  found  in  New-Jersey,  and  which  promises  a  cheaper  supply 
of  this  article  to  farmers — it  is  the  chlor-apatite  of  the  mineralo- 
gists, and  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid. 
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JVo.  13. — Catbtkid  Acid.-* Soils  contain  this  gas  in  proportion 
to  tbdr  other  constituents,  but  after  adopting  the  plans  recom- 
mended above,  your  soil  will  supply  itself  with  this  material 
from  the  atmosphere. 

You  will  now  readily  perceive  how  you  can  supply  yourself 
with  the  deficiencies  of  your  soil,  and  that  too  without  so  large 
a  disbursement  of  capital,  as.  formerly  used  for  the  purchase  of 
manure.  You  will  readily  see,  by  reference  to  an  analysis  of 
horse  manure,  such  as  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing, 
ttiat  it  does  not  contain  the  constituents  of  plants  in  such  propor- 
tions as  to  supply  the  present  deficiencies  of  your  soil,  and  if  you 
will  follow  the  plan  now  proposed,  using  only  one-third  yotif 
usual  quantity  of  stable  manure,  and  that  composted  with  many 
timfcg  its  bulk  of  prepared  muck,  with  the  ingredients  above 
recommended  added  to  the  compost,  you  will  find  a  marked  im- 
provement the  first  year,  largely  increased  crops  the  second 
year,  and  a  permanent  capacity  in  the  soil  for  giving  a  full  effect 

to  aH  manures  afterwards  added. 

« 

As  your  soil  now  is,  the  volatile  portions  of  manures  escape 
without  being  all  used  by  the  plants.  The  proposed  plan  will 
remedy  this  evil,  and  your  manures  will  last  as  well  as  in  a 
Strictly  clay  soil. 

Peruvian  guano,  if  now  applied,  unless  previously  composted 
with  charcoal  dust,  gypsum,  or  some  other  material  capable  of 
retaining  ammonia,  will  last  but  one  crop,  and  night  soil,  the  beak 
of  manures ,  but  two  crops ;  but,  add  the  prepared  muck  in  suffi- 
cient quantities,  and  either  of  these  manures  will  do  good  self-' 
vice.  As  you  are  desirous  of  raising  heavy  crops  of  esculents, 
much  good  manure  may  be  cheaply  made  from  the  Waste*  of  facj 
tories,  easily  and  cheaply  attainable ;  thus,  the  waste  from  glut 
factories,  for  your  use,  when  composted  with  prepared  muck, 
are  cheaper  than  stable  manures,  costing  nothing  but  their  cart- 
age Irom  the  city. 

• 

Peruvian  guano  at  $50  per  ton,  if  composted  under  cover  with 
prepared  muck,  is  cheaper  than  stable  manure  alone,  at  no  cost 
but  the  cartage.    You  will  readily  understand  this  fact  thus 
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300  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  composted,  after  being  finely  pow- 
dered, with  one  cord  of  decomposed  muck,  to  which  half  a  bu- 
shel of  bones  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  will  do  more 
service  to  your  land  than  ten  loads  of  stable  manure,  of  a  half 
cord  each ;  the  bulk  will  be  but  one-fifth,  and  hence  the  expense 
of  spreading  will  be  much  less.    To  dig  one  lord  of  muck  from 

your  meadow,  including  cartage,  will  cost, » •  • «    $0  31 

200  lbs.  Peruvian  guano, 5  00 

Half  bushel  of  dissolved  bones, 0  60 

$5  91 
which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  carting  ten  loads  of  stably  manure 
from  the  city. 

One  hogshead  of  the  ammoniacal  liquors  of  the  gas-works,  with 
twenty-five  cents  worth  of  sulphuric  acid  thrown  into  it  before 
being  composted  with  ten  loads  of  your  muck,  will  make  a  ma- 
nure very  efficient  for  your  soil ;  and  after  the  missing  inorganic 
constituents  are  once  added,  such  a  compost  would  be  worth  prac- 
tically its  bulk  of  stable  manure.       . 

Nitrogenous  manures  are  always  valuable  to  vegetable  gardens, 
and  if  you  will  refer  to  an  analysis  of  Peruvian  guano,  you  will 
find  that  it  contains  many  of  the  ingredients  required  by  your 
soil  for  permanent  improvement,  besides  supplying  the  ammonia 
and  other  nitrogenous  matters  so  valuable  for  immediate  use. 

Guano  should  never  be  mixed  with  manures  intended  for  fer- 
mentation ;  if  simply  mixed  through  decomposed  muck  or  char- 
coal dust,  it  will,  by  its  volatile  character,  disseminate  itself 
through  to  the  mass  and  be  retained  by  it.  So  large  a  garden  as 
yours  requires  an  extensive  manure-shed,  to  which  the  results  of 
the  stables,  barn,  &c,  should  be  frequently  removed,  and  unless 
at  least  ten  times  the  bulk  of  muck  has  been  added  to  the  ma- 
nures before  being  brought  there,  it  should  be  there  added.  At 
the  corner  of  this  shed  should  be  a  cistern  to  receive  the  drain- 
age of  the  heap,  supplied  with  a  pump  to  throw  the  drainage 
back  on  the  heap,  which  pump  should  be  used  twice  a  week.  If 
the  heap  give  no  drainage,  then  throw  water  into  the  cistern  and 
pump  up. 
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Compost  heaps  should  never  be  dry,  or  they  will  fire-fang, 
which  is  collateral  with  burning,  as  it  leaves  only  the  ash  with 
the  part  affected.  To  this  cistern  may  be  added  any  fluid  water, 
dissolved  bones,  urine,  spent  lye  of  the  soap-boilers,  potash,  soda, 
or  any  other  requisite  soluble  material,  and  thus  the  labor  of 
turning  over  this  mountain  of  manure  is  done  away  with ;  the 
Boluble  portions  of  every  part  of  the  manure  is  carried  to  every 
other  part,  and  thus  a  more  even  mixture  is  brought  about  than 
could  be  had  by  one  hundred  turnings  over  of  the  mass  with 
forks.  With  such  an  arrangement  the  gardener  may  at  any  time 
supply  himself  with  liquid  manures  for  special  purposes,  for  if 
tjie  cistern  contains  no  leakings,  he  can  pump  up  water,  and  on 
Its  return  it  has  full  strength,  and  is  ready  to  be  applied  to  the 
land  by  the  sprinkling  cart.  Indeed,  many  European  gardeners 
use  all  they  -can  of  their  manures  in  this  liquid  form,  for  if  the 
soil  is  properly  prepared  to  retain  it,  the  manures  so  applied  are 
equally  lasting  and  much  sooner  at  the  roots  of  the  plants  for 
use.  Crops  raised  by  the  application  of  liquid  manures  grow 
evenly,  clearly  proving  that  the  fluid  supplies  their  roots  'equal- 
ly, whereas,  when  applied  in  more  solid  form,  a  single  plant  find- 
ing a  mass  succeeds,  while  a  less  fortunate  neighbor  is  not  so 
successful. 

I  have  endeavored  in  the  above  to  give  all  the  necessary  in- 
structions, but  should  you  find  any  points  not  clearly  explained 
it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

JAMES  J.  MAPES, 
Consulting  Agriculturist,  Newark,  N.  J, 


STEAM  AND  ITS  USES : 

A  Lecture,  delivered  before  the  American  Institute,  by  James  Frost, 

Civil  Engineer. 

[As  reported  for  the  Tribune.] 

« 

On  Wednesday  evening,  James  Frost,  Esq.,  a  distinguished  prac- 
tical engineer  and  scientific  scholar,  delivered  before  the  members 
of  the  American  Institute,  a  lecture  upon  steam,  with  special  refer* 
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cnce  to  a  new  discovery  of  the  action  of  heat  upon  water,  where- 
by vast  results  may  be  obtained  by  very  trifling  outlay! 

The  many  strange  misunderstandings  and  gross  misrepresent- 
ations disseminated  on  these  important  matters,  induced  the  lec- 
turer to  examine  for  the  first  time,  and  disclose  how  enormously 
Gay  Lussac,  Dr.  Dalton,  other  chemists,  and  all  writers  on  the 
steam  engine  had  erred,  in  stating  it  required  four  hundred  and 
eighty  degrees  of  heat  to  double  a  volume  of  steam  heated  apart 
from  water,  by  showing  it  required  but  four  degrees  of  heat  to 
double  a  volume  of  steam  heated  apart  from  water,  and  but  six- 
teen degrees  of  heat  to  treble  a  volume  of  steam  heated  apart 
from  water ;  and  having  at  the  same  time  described  simple  in- 
itruments  and  easy  means  for  proving  these  useful  foots,  and 
mere  especially  (he  immediate  deduction,  from  steam  being  aa 
invariable  atomic  compound  of  water  and  heat,  an  additional 
quantity  of  heat  must,  of  necessity,  constitute  it  a  distinct  che- 
mical element,  we  have  named  Stake,  and  shown  it  to  be  both 
mechanically,  economically,  and  chemically  distinct  from  and 
of  immensely  greater  value  than  steam. 

This  great  chemical  discovery  of  a  new  element,  which  can 
neither  be  over  valued  nor  disproved,  has  become  exceedingly 
distasteful  to  numerous  engineers,  bacause  it  so  immeasurably 
exceeds  their  best  performances ;  to  many  learned  men,  who,  too 
indolent  to  examine,  or  too  conceited  to  believe,  because  it  ex- 
ceeds their  book  knowledge  and  cherished  theories,  whence 
these  gentlemen  have  learned  a  little,  because  but  little  can  be 
learned  of  the  inscrutable  properties  of  matter  and  of  heat,  with 
their  peculiar  modesty,  assume  the  knowledge  of  every  property 
thereof,  however  incomprehensible  to  the  best  understanding, 
and  ridiculously  attempt  to  deny  or  to  detract  from  any  new 
facts  that  contradict  their  impotent  theories,  all  of  which  yet 
broached  on  the  subject  of  heat,  are  so  insufficient  and  puerile 
as  to  be  discreditable  to  the  age. 

An  atrocious  attempt  of  several  members  of  one  of  the  most 
learned  universities  of  this  country,  to  substitute,  by  arrogance 
and  fraud,  old  pernicious  vagaries  for  truth,  will  be  given  here* 
after,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  as  evil  a  spirif as,  tortured  €>a- 
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lileo  for  disclosing  a  sublime  truth,  still  exists  in  an  American 
University,  and,  obhappily,  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  s«*e- 
*al  I  can  adduce. 

Again,  a  more  learned  and  liberal  professor,  who  has  long  de- 
voted particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  steam,  has  been 
attempting  an  apology  for  the  astounding  errors  of  Gay  Lussac, 
and  Dr.  Dalton,  by  stating  their  experiments  haying  been  made 
on  steam  of  less  temperature  than  two  hundred  and  twelve  de- 
grees, were  established  laws  of  nature :  while  all  mine  having 
fcen  made  on  steam  of  greater '  temperature  than  two  hundred 
and  twelve  degrees,  though  true,  they  were  from  that  cause  in- 
comparable with  those  writers9  experiments,  and  therefore,  there 
was  no  difference  between  us. 

Very  unhappily  lor  thoee  established  laws,  and  for  this  most 
learned  and  able  apology — but  more  happily  for  science  and  the 
general  welfare  of  mankind,  they  have  led  me  to  investigate  the 
combination  of  greater  heat  with  steam  below  the  temperature  of 
two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees,  because  it  has  disclosed  the 
greater  discovery  that  a  volume  of  steam  below  two  hundred 
and  twelve  degrees,  heated  apart  from  water,  is  proportionally  far 
more  expanded  by  extra  heat,  than  is  steam  above  two  hundred 
and  twelve  degrees  expanded  by  extra  heat ;  and  these  newer 
facts  will  become  unquestionable  to  any  competent  judge  perus- 
ing the  details  of  instruments  and  means  pursued  for  eliciting 
the  truth. 

The  speaker  then  detailed  the  mechanical  means  and  the  in- 
struments by  which  he  produced  the  results  above  stated.  Bat 
this  part  of  the  lecture  would  be  unintelligible  without  diagrams, 
and  we  must  therefore  pass  it  over. 

The  great  economy  that  will  result  from  the  conversion  of 
steam  to  stame,  and  its  costliness  for  motive  force,  cannot  but 
be  apparent  to  any  competent  and  candid  judge,  but  great  as  is 
that  economy,  it  possesses  other  great  recommendations. 

First  let  it  be  considered  how  desirable  it  would  be  that 
marine  steamers  should  be  propelled  with  double  their  present 
speed  and  less  fuel.    To  accomplish  this,  it  is  well  known  foul 
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times  their  present  power  would  be  required.  To  product  this, 
sixteen  boilers  and  water  must  be  employed  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent four  in  teach  ship.  Eight  engines  instead  of  the  two  in  each 
ship,  four  paddle  wheels  driven  at  double  the  speed  of  the 
present  slow  wheels,  whilo  double  the  tonpage  of  coal  will  be 
also  indispensable. 

m 

As  marine  steamers  are  already  burdened  with  fuel  and  ma- 
chinery to  their  utmost  capacity,  the  foregoing  enumeration 
shows  their  utter  incapacity  for  this  or  any  great  improvement, 
however  desirable  for  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  only  to  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  stame  instead  of  steam. 

By  comparing  the  peculiar  properties  of  these  distinct  elements 
it  will  be  perceived  that  with  the  addition  of  a  heater  to  the 
present  four  boilers  in  use,  they  would'  furnish  from  the  present 
fuel,  a  far  greater  amount  of  elastic  fluid  (stame)  of  equal  tension 
with  the  steam  *the  sixteen  boilers  would  supply  with  four  times 
their  present  fuel,  and  as  the  voyage  would  occupy  only  half  the 
time,  half  the  present  heavy  tonnage  of  coals  would  better  suffice 
than  the  double  tonnage  the  sixteen  boilers  would  require  and 
consume. 

Then  again,  the  substitution  of  simpler,  lighter,  more  scien- 
tific and  powerful  direct  acting  engines  for  the  present  enormous 
and  needless,  complex  and  cumbersome  old  fashioned  engines, 
(the  bed  plated  alone  weighing  much  more  than  a  better  engine 
need  to,)  light  propellers  and  shafting  instead  of  the  awkward 
and  inconvenient  paddle  wheels,  enormous  shafting  and  needless 
wheel-houses,  all  of  which  old  fashioned  contrivances,  would  be 
jendered  useless  or  destroyed  By  the  first  broadside  from  a  man- 
of-war  steamer;  properly  propelled  by  a  power  which,  with  all 
lighter  and  efficient  machinery,  boilers  and  heater,  would  (if 
reason  and  invention  were  preferred  to  copying,)  be  placed  below 
the  water  line,  and  indestructible.  A  fuller  description  of  these 
important  matters  will  follow  after  we  have  shown  the  benefit  of 
employing  stame  for  locomotive  purposes,  whereby  society  may  be 
immensely  benefited  at  little  expense  either  of  money  or  intellect. 

.  Having  observed  in  a  common  locomotive  boiler  without  steam 
blast,  lead  was  melted  by  the  smoke  in  its  passage  from  the 
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boiler  tubes  to  the  chimney,  therefore  were  the  steam  conducted 
from  the  boiler  through  a  tubular  heater  placed  in  smoke  box, 
which  heater  in  such  well  regulated  heat  would  outlast  the  boiler, 
while  the  steam  converted  to  stame  without  expense,  would  be 
so  increased  in  volume  and  efficiency  that  two-thirds  or  more  of 
the  fuel  and  water  now  consumed  in  locomotives,  would  as  well 
serve  for  their  provision  at  present  speed,  or  by  suitable  arrange- 
ments be  propelled  with  fewer  stoppages  and  vastly  greater  speed 
or  power,  by  the  combustion  of  only  their  present  amount  of  fuel. 

A*  desirable  will  be  these  improvements,  as  shameful  and 
foolish  will  become  their  neglect,  when  the  importance  and 
great  number  of  engines  are  recollected,  for  the  saving  of  which 
they  are  susceptible,  is  immense,  and  the  corresponding  credit  of 
effecting  it  more  immense,  and  should  redound  to  the  honor  of 
this  country,  as  it  would  do  if  not-  hindered  by  inefficient  theo- 
retical blockheads,  and  might  be  returned  to  England  as  a  small 
and  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  steam  engine,  spinning 
jenny  and  power  loom. 

Next,  steam  coaches,  so  desirable  and  often  attempted  on  com- 
mon roads  in  England  by  Gurney,  Hancock,  Church  and  others, 
though  unsuccessfully,  may  now  be  certain  of  success,  by  using 
stame  instead  of  steam,  for  if  those  coaches  could  run  as  they  did 
with  their  limited  power,  others  of  a  similar  construction,  deriv- 
ing four  fold  power  from  the  same  amount  of  fuel  and  water 
could  not  fail  to  answer  admirably,  and  the  incessant  attempts 
of  agriculturists  to  substitute  steam  power  for  horse  power  would 
be  as  wonderfully  encouraged  and  promoted,  by  finding  that 
steam  power  may  be  quadrupled  by  the  same  expenditure  of 
fuel  and  water  in  high  pressure  engines  supplied  with  stame. 

Again,  if  these  coaches  can  travel  on  common  roads,  what  can 
hinder  such  coaches  running  on  plank  roads,  an  1  successfully 
competing  with  locomotives  on  rails,  for  running  as  smoothly  on 
planks,  requiring  neither  turnouts  nor  switches,  so  often  mis- 
placed, and  misleading  to  the  destruction  of  engines  and  life; 
which  awful  contingencies  these  coaches  are  free  from,  and  ought 
to  be  introduced,  and  might  be,  with  profit  and  public  advantage, 
if  only  limited  in  size  and  weight. 


Then  let  it  be  further  considered  how  much  the  general  con- 
venience and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  cold  countries  may 
be  promoted  by  the  use  of  stame,  in  a  manner  and  degree  hitherto 
unexpected  and  unattempted,  and  otherwise  unattainable  by  the 
present  comparatively  improvident  use  of  fuel)  for  if  the  quantity 
thereof,  now  daily  used  for  domestic  purposes  were  employed 
to  propel  a  small  steam  engine,  it  would  be  found  insufficient  for 
any  useful  effect ;  but  converting  steam  to  stame,  being  in  fact 
tantamount  to  converting  one  pound  of  fuel  to  four  pounds,  the 
quantity  now  used  for  domestic  purposes,  being  thus  quadrupled 
in  efficiency,  would  be  found  sufficient  for  the  production  of  a 
general  highly  beneficial  power. 

Then  again  comparing  the  peculiar  properties  of  stame  with 
steam,  each  escaping  from  a  high  pressure  engine,  steam  will  only 
boil  and  warm,  while  stame  will  bake,  roast,  boil  and  warm,  so 
that  stame  is  not  only  four  times  as  cheap  and  powerful  a  motor 
as  steam,  but  incomparably  more  useful,  because  after  stame  has 
propelled  machinery  with  fourfold  effect)  it  Will  still  serve  for 
every  domestic  purpose,  and  in  many  cases  better,  more  conve- 
nietly  and  far  more  salubriously  than  fuel,  now  employed  for  do- 
mestic purposes  alone,  and  thus  double  the  profit  that  has  hith- 
erto been  derived  from  domestic  fuel  may  thus  be  easily  or  better 
realized. 

Every  farmer  may  thus  obtain  a  constant  costless  power  for 
performing  the  laborious  part  of  Us  thrashing,  grinding,  and 
other  wearisome  occupations,  and  while  adding  to  his  own  power 
the  costless  willing  force  of  a  giant,  his  family  while  exchanging 
stove  heat  and  noxious  gases  for  salubrious  stame  best,  may  ex- 
change pale  faces  and  headaches  for  rosy  cheeks  and  robust 
health. 

The  inhabitants  of  cities  may  equally  obtain  similar  advanta- 
ges, by  similar  mtans,  and  obtain  an  inconceivable  amount  of 
costless  force  (and  will  peculiarly  increase  its  value  at  home, 
when  employment  is  scarce  and  labor  is  superabundant,)  for  in- 
numerable, ingenious  and  profitable  purpose!,  and  which  could 
by  no  other  means  be  attempted*  which  costless  force,  hitherto 
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unseen  and  unknown  to  engineers  cannot  be  estimated  of  less 
value  in  New- York  alone,  than  the  powerthat  fifty  croton  rivers 
(devoted  to  that  sole  purpose)  could  furnish  during  half  the  year, 
and  this  costless  force  would  continually  increase  with  increasing 
population,  and  thus  the  onerous  expense  for  fuel  may  be  con- 
verted into  active,  comfortable,  and  lucrative  employment  for 
thousands  who  now  languish  in  uselessness  and  wretchedness  du- 
ring the  tedious  wintry  months. 

Mr.  Frost  had  a  working  model  in  the  room,  and  gave  actual 
experiments  of  the  propositions  which  he  advanced. 

In  September  last  a  committee  of  the  American  Institute  made 
a  report  (written  by  Prof.  Renwlck)  upon  the  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Frost.  The  conclusions  of  that  report  are  in  the  main  favorable 
to  Mr.  F. 

Having  seen  the  thermometrical  degrees  at  which  steam,  apart 
from  water,  is  expanded  by  heat  into  larger  volumes,  it  becomes 
important  to  learn  the  actual  quantity  of  heat  required  for  each 
expansion,  and  the  apparatus  represented  by  the  lecturer's  dia- 
gram, will  show,  first,  how  small  is  the  quantity  of  heat  requir- 
ed for  doubling  a  volume  of  steam  apart  from  water,  when  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  of  heat  required  for  forming  a  second 
volume  of  steam  of  same  tension ;  and,  secondly ,  shows  that  heat 
in  combining  with  steam  is  subject  to  and  controlled  bypeculiar 
laws,  perfectly  distinct  from  those  which  obtain  when  heat  com- 
bines with  water  for  the  formation  of  steam,  which  requires  equal 
increments  of  heat  for  equal  increments  of  volume,  while  on  the 
contrary,  when  steam  apart  from  water  is  expanded  by  heat,  it 
is  not  only  doubled  in  volume  by  a  comparative  trivial  quantity 
of  heat,  but  every  additional  increase  of  volume  is  obtained  by 
a  still  smaller  and  rapidly  decreasing  increment  of  heat,  so  that 
the  greater  the  decrease  of  volume  the  smaller  will  be  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  required  for  that  latest  volume,  and  although  this  is 
so  contrary  to  the  general  laws  of  heat,  and  therefore  so  adverse 
te  common  apprehension,  the  diagram  and  table  will  not  only 
show  it  to  be  a  chemical  fact,  but  will  furnish  the  easy  means  for 
any  competent  person  to  verify  the  fact,  which  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  of  the  first  importance,  for,  were  these  facts  under- 
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stood,  the  present  cost  and  weight  of  apparatus,  and  of  fuel  for 
the  production  of  motive  force,  would  both  appear  so  extrava- 
gant, unscientific  and  wasteful,  as  was  the  use  of  steam  for  mo- 
tive force,  before  the  days  of  Watt ;  yet,  at  that  period,  as  at  pre- 
sent, engineers  conceited  they  fully  understood  the  subject,  "eft 
attempted,  never  reached." 

Though  it  requires  four  times  the  force  for  double  speed,  it  is 
evident,  that  were  the  present  enormous  rate  of  fuel  consumed 
in  steamers  judiciously  applied,  it  would  furnish  abundant 
power  for  propelling  them  at  much  more  than  double  speed, 
while  the  consumption  of  fhel  for  the  voyage  would,  of  course, 
be  reduced  to  much  less  than  one  half.     . 

This  increasing  force  obtained  from  decreasing  quantities  of 
heat  applied  to  steam  apart  from  water,  not  only  proves  the  pro- 
digious economy  of  this  means  of  obtaining  motive  force,  but 
points  out  the  physical  cause  of  the  superlative  explosive  force, 
attendant  on  greatly  and  suddenly  heated  elastic  fluids. 

Many  other  and  valuable  advantages  incidentally  occurred  du- 
ring the  experiments,  which  are  omitted,  because  enough  is  given 
to  stimulate  the  most  torpid.    We  will,  therefore,  only  add — 

The  following  advantages  have  been  frequently  verified  by  sev- 
eral of  the  most  eminent  engineers  and  learned  and  competent 
men  of  New-York  and  other  places,  by  a  condensing  engine  and 
apparatus  so  constructed,  when  actuated  alternately  by  common 
steam  and  by  moderately  heated  steam,  and  so  that  the  compara- 
tive quantities  of  heat  and  of  water  actually  employed  for  motive 
force  in  each  separate  experiment  could  be  accurately  measured, 
as  well  as  the  power  exerted  by  the  engine. 

The  general  results  showed  that  more  than  six  times  the  mo- 
tive force  was  realized  from  equal  quantities  of  heat  and  water, 
when  employed  to  actuate  the  engine  with*  heated  steam  or 
stame,  than  was  obtained  from  the  use  of  natural  steam,  each 
being  alike  produced  from  the  same  constant  fire  and  time,  and 
same  engine,  which  engine,  apparatus  and  scientific  instruments 
are  described  in  this  work  ;  and  testimonials  of  competent  and 
respectable  engineers  are  open  for  inspection. 
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NEW  ELEMENTS  OP  GEOMETRY,  AND  NEW  METHOD  OF  DE- 
MONSTRATING THE  LAWS  OF  GEOMETRICAL  OPERATION. 

Synopsis  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Seba  Smith,  author  of  "  New  Ele-. 
merits  of  Geometry,"  before  the  members  of  the  American  Institute, 
Jan.  21,  1861. 

After  adverting  to  the  great  importance  and  value  oi  geometry, 
as  one  ot  the  principal  foundations  of  human  knowledge,  and 
the  high  estimation  in  which  it  has  been  held  by  sages  and  phi- 
losophers of  all  ages,  the  lecturer  presented  a  brief  comparison 
between  the  geometry  of  the  ancients,  particularly  the  Greeks, 
and  the  geometry  of  the  moderns.  The  Greek  method  of  invest- 
igating geometrical  subjects,  was  by  rule  and  compasses,  and 
arithmetical  calculations.  They  worked  upon  real  magnitudes, 
things  which  they  could  see,  and  feel,  and  measure,  and  com- 
pute with  rule  and  compasses.  The  moderns,  on  the  contrary, 
during  two  centuries  past,  following  the  example  of  Descartes, 
have  confined  their  geometrical  investigations  almost  entirely  to 
the  algebraical  process ;  working  upon  ideal  quantities,  mere  ab- 
stractions, which  they  could  neither  see  nor  feel  to  be  true  repre- 
sentatives of  magnitude.  Hence  the  reason  why  the  Greeks, 
made  great  and  rapid  advances  in  geometry,  while  in  modern 
times  the  science  has  made  no  advancement  at  all,  but  remains 
upon  the  same  level  where  the  Greeks  left  it.  Hence  the  reason 
too  why  with  the  Greeks  geometry  was  a  popular  study,  and  its 
beauties  and  benefits  diffused  among  the  many;  while  with  the 
moderns  it  is  considered  dry,  tedious,  and  forbidding ;  and  its 
knowledge  is  limited  to  but  very  few.  So  common  and  necessary 
was  a  knowledge  of  this  science  considered  among  the  Greeks, 
that  Plato  had  inscribed  over  the  entrance  to  his  academy  the 
words  u  Let  no  one  who  is  ignorant  of  geometry  enter  here." 
But  in  our  modern  colleges,  instead  of  all  the  pupils  being  re- 
quired to  understand  geometry  when  they  go  in,  not  even  one  in  a 
hundred  of  them  have  a  respectable  knowledge  of  it  when  they 
come  out.  Mr.  Smith  contends  that  when  the  true  principles  of 
geometry  are  understood,  as  laid  down  in  his  volume  of  "  New 
Elements  of  Geometry,"  lately  published,  and  the  proper  method 
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of  teaching  the  science  shall  be  adopted,  it  will  become  one  of 
the  most  common  and  most  delightful  studies  of  childhood  and 
youth ;  its  principles  and  its  terms  will  become  familiar  as  house- 
hold words,  and  its  admirable  discipline  and  beautiful  harmo- 
nies will  be  almost  universally  enjoyed  by  young  and  old. 

Mr,  Smith  proceeded  to  explain  the  discoveries  he  had  made 
in  the  laws  of  geometry,  which  greatly  simplify  the  science, 
Invest  it  with  a  new  philosophy,  and  change  it  in  fact,  from  an 
abstract  to  a  mechanical  science.  In  this  view  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  geometry,  he  found  himself  sustained  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton and  Dr.  Barrow,  and  he  quoted  passages  from  those  profound 
mathematicians  directly  to  the  point.  Geometry,  said  Mr.  S., 
has  but  one  single  object,  and  that  is  the  measurement  and  com- 
parison of  magnitudes.  Whether  the  magnitude  be  a  material 
substanoe  or  a  limited  portion  of  space,  the  object  and  the  oper- 
ation are  precisely  the  same,  viz :  the  measurement  of  so  much 
bulk  or  quantity  of  extension.  Now  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  very  simple  and  direct  operation,  the  early  geometers  adopt- 
ed and  brought  into  use  three  different  kinds  of  writs,  which  they 
assumed  to  be  unlike  in  their  nature,  and  incapable  of  being  made 
measures  of  each  other.  The  unit  of  a  line,  they  say,  has  length 
and  nothing  else ;  the  unit  of  a  surface  has  length  and  breadth 
but  no  thickness ;  and  the  unit  of  a  solid  has  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness.  And  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  thb 
world  has  been  sadly  perplexed  and  bothered,  and  science  greatly 
retarded,  by  mixing  up  these  three  heterogeneous  quantities  in 
all  geometrical  operations.  And  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  these  perplexities  and  difficulties  have  been  doubled  by 
throwing  geometry  into  the  hands  of  algebra,  where  the  three 
heterogeneous  units  are  subdivided  into  positive  and  negative 
quantities ;  thus  compelling  the  operator  to  make  use  of  six 
most  uncongenial  and  unlike  instruments  of  measurement, 
where  the  nature  of  the  case  required  but  one,  and  where  there 
never  should  have  been  but  one. 

These  two  definitions,  "  a  line  is  length  without  breadth,"  and 
"  a  surface  is  length  and  breadth  without  thickness,9'  Mr.  Smith 
wholly  repudiates,  because  he  finds  them  entirely  contradicted 
by  the  perfect  laws  of  geometrical  operation.    All  solids  have 
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solidity  is  half  the  square  root  of  three,  viz:  the  decimal  .866+, 
and  the  diagonal  line  in  numbers  is  the  square  root  oi  three, 
viz :  1 .  732+,  which  is  just  double  the  former  number ;  that  is, 
diameter  being  one  the  diagonal  line  in  numbers  is  double  the 
solid,  and  it  proved  exactly  the  same  in  cubic  quantity,  for  taking 
an  octahedron  of  one  inch  diameter,  filling  it  twice  and  pouring 
it  into  the  diagonal,  just  filled  the  diagonal.  In  the  octahedron 
whose  diameter  is  two,  this  proportion  was  exactly  reversed.  If . 
computed  in  numbers,  the  diagonal  line  is  the  square  root  of 
twelve,  viz:  3.464+,  and  the  solid  in  numbers  is  6.928+,  just 
double  the  former  number,  and  the  contents  of  the  octahedron, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  poured  into  its  diagonal  just  filled  it 
twice.  To  mentioq  a  single  example  of  pouring  surfaces  into 
lines,  if  the  tetrahedron,  whose  diameter  is  one,  be  calculated  in 
numbers,  the  surface  is  found  to  be  10.392+;  and  in  the  octahe- 
dron, whose  diameter  is  six,  calculated  in  numbers,  the  diagonal 
line  is  found  to  be  10 .  392+.  Mr.  Smith  took  the  surface  pans  of 
the  tetrahedron,  which  was  one  inch  in  diameter,  filled  and 
poured  them  into  the  diagonal  line  of  the  octahedron,  which  was 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  surface  was  found  to  be  exactly 
equal  to  the  diagonal  line  in  cubic  quantity,  as  it  is  in  numbers. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Smith  called  upon  teachers  and  scientific 
men  to  give  this  important  subject  a  fair  and  full  examination, 
and  if  the  principles  and  demonstrations  are  found  to  be  correct, 
to  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  the  new  truth. 


ON  FOOD. 
« 

[Communicated  by  a  Member.] 

The  preservation  of  our  general  health  depends  upon  a  proper 
selection  of  food,  as  well  as  the  most  judicious  modes  of  prepar- 
ing it.  All  our  organs  are  daily  experiencing  waste,  and  re- 
quire a  fresh  supply  of  materials  to  replace  it,  so  great  is  this 
waste,  that  probably  it  only  takes  a  few  years  to  change  the  sub- 
stance  of  which  we  are  formed  entirely.  It  is  to  supply  this  de- 
cay that  God  has  given  us  an  instinctive  desire  for  food j  this  foo 
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on  reaching  the  stomach  immediately  undergoes  a  chemical 
change,  which  is  called  digestion ;  this  change  is  produced  by  the 
gastric  juice,  which  is  secreted  about  the  internal  region  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  different  in  every  respect  from  any  other  liquid; 
it  consists  by  analysis  of  hydrocholoric  acid,  gastric  mucus  and 
water ;  and  by  its  extraordinary  solvent  power,  reduces  aliment 
to  a  paste  of  a  gray  color,  called  by  chemists  chyme,  this  chyme 
in  its  passage  through  the  digestive  organs  meets  with  sundry 
secretions  known  as  bile,  these  change  it  into  a  fluid  called  chyle, 
this  is  taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  and  after  undergoing  several 
changes  is  conveyed  to  the  blood,  and  through  it  carried  to  eve- 
ry part  of  our  animal  economy ;  thus  continually  renovating  and 
renewing  our  nature.    Therefore  you  will  readily  perceive  that 
upon  the  nature  of  our  food,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  it,  de- 
pends   the    action  pf  our    digestive  organs,  and  consequent 
strengthening  of  our  corporeal  frame,  although  the  substances 
used  by  man  as  food  seem  to  be  almost  infinite,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable,  still  chemistry  finds  them  composed  of  not  more 
than  fifty-four  elementary  ingredients ;  and  each  animal  or  veg- 
etable substance  contains  from  two  to  five  or  six  of  these  ingre- 
dients united  in  one,  and  as  they  cannot  be  farther  separated 
they  are  called  elementary  substances.    Formerly  the  learned 
men  declared  that  the  elements  forming  all  bodies  were  only 
four,  yiz :  water,  fire,  earth  and  air.    This  doctrine  is  now  known 
to  be  erroneous,  from  the  fact  that  earth,  water,  and  air  have 
been  found  to  be  compounds.    All  snimal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter used  in  our  animal  economy  as  food  are  principally  composed 
of  four  elements,  and  they  aire  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and 
carbon,  consequently  we  are  composed  of  precisely  the  same, 
like   produces  like,  showing  us  how  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
the   class  of  aliment  we  can  employ  most  judiciously  to  sus- 
tain   and  renew    nature?     The  first    step  towards   civilized 
life   was  the  raising  of  vegetables,  herbs,  roots,  and  fruits, 
which  have  been  multiplied  and  improved  to  a  most  extraordi- 
nary degree,  and  the  domestication  of  animals.    The  gardener 
and  the  agriculturist  have  contributed  extensively  to  the  com- 
fort of  man,  and  they  in  their  turn  have  been  taught  much  by 
chemistry,  for  instance  the  chemist  has  proved  to  us  that  whole- 
some aliment  can  be  extracted  from  dry  bones ;  that  saw-dust 
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-by  the  addition  of  dhalk  and  sulphuric  acid  maybe  converted 
into  gum  arabic,  and  this  again  by  a  simple  chemical  process 
may  be  changed  into  sugar.    Sugar  may  be  made  from  flax,  or 

-  from  linen  rags,  and  old  ropes,  also  from  starch.  Animal  food 
is  more  powerfully  nourishing  to  our  system  than  vegetables. 
It  contains  the  four  elements,  and  nitrogen,  included  necessary 
to  our  being ;  when  animal  bodies  decay,  they  are  at  once  con- 
verted into  vegetables,  both  consisting  of  the  same  elements ;  so 
that  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  one  day  appears  to  us  as 
a  vegetable,  may  the  next  form  one  of  the  component  parts  of  an 
animal.  Matter  once  formed  by  the  Creator  exists  forever, 
throughout  creation ;  different  applications  of  the  very  Same 
matter  are  eternally  taking  place ;  vegetables  are  the  food  of  an- 

•  imals,  and  conduce  ,to  their  nourishment  and  growth,  animals 
are  the  food  of  man,  and  when  man  in  turn  dies  he  decomposes 
and  mixes  with  the  soil,  and  in  due  course  of  time  furnishes  food 
to  vegetables. 

It  has  been  suggested  frequently  thai  man  in  the  early  ages 
lived  entirely  upon  vegetables,  and  that  eating  the  flesh  of  ani- 
■  mals  was  caused  by  degeneracy.  The  formation  of  man  seems 
tto  throw  some  light  on  this  subject.  Carnivorous  creatures  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  herbivorous  by  the  structure  of  their 
« teeth  and  digestive  organs.  For  instance,  the  teeth  of  animals 
living  upon  flesh  and  vegetables  are  short,  as  those  of  the  car- 
nivorous tribe ;  the  herbivorous,  feeding  chiefly  upon  vegeta- 
bles, are  very  long.  Man  must  be  considered  an  omnivorous 
animal,  as  he  enjoys  a  wide  range  in  the  power  he  possesses  of 
extracting  nourishment  from  an  immerse  variety  of  substances, 
thus  enabling  him  to  extend  his  power  to  the  remotest  regions  of 
the  earth,  showing  how  r  onderful  the  productions  of  nature  are 
suited  to  his  wants,  in  every  climate  feeling  the  genial  influence 
of  the  sun.  In  warm  regions,  he  selects  for  his  principal  food 
vegetables,  as  being  the  most  appropriate,  as  the  flesh  of  carni- 
vorous animals  would  be  too  stimulating,  form  too  much  heat 
and  blood,  and,  furthermore,  vegetables  are  exceedingly  abun- 
dant and  delicious.  In  frozen  regions,  he  selects  animal  food, 
because  it  keeps  up  the  animal  warmth  of  his  body,  strengthens 
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him  to  endure  the  cold,  and  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  his  energies', 
besides  all  that,  vegetables  are  scarce  and  difficult  to  be  obtained,. 
The  Esquimaux  have  no  vegetables  at  all,  and  live  totally  upon 
flesh  and  fish. 

All  animals,  and  all  fish,  may  be  safely  used  as  food,  with  a  * 
very  few  exeeptions,  I  cannot  except  any  by  name,  for  the  reason  » 
that  travellers  say  all  the  animals*  fish, and  nearly  all, the/larger  *■ 
insects,  axe  used  as  food  by  various  nations  of  men. 

Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  "  it  is  not  very  easy  to  fix  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  mankind  have  agreed  to  eat  some  animals  and 
reject  others ;  and  as  this  principle  is  not  evident,  it  is  not  uni- 
form. That  which  is  selected  as  delicate  in  one  country,  is  by 
its  neighbors  abhorred  as  loathsome*  The  Neapolitans  lately  re- 
fused to  eat  potatoes  in  a  famine.  An  Englishman  is  not  easily 
persuaded  to  dine  on  snails  with  an  Italian,  on  frogs  with  a 
Frenchman,  or  on  horse-flesh  with  a  Tartar.  The  inhabitants  of 
Skye  hold  fiot  only  eels,  but  pork  and  bacon,  in  abhorrence." 

In  America,  eagles,  rats,  cats,  mice,  dogs  and  horses,  are  not  » 
eaten,  still  they  are  all  used  as  food  in  other  countries, and  some  of 
them  are  considered  great  luxuries.  .The  flesh  of  the  larger  ani- 
mals is  generally  selected  as  food.  I  do  not  approve  of  this 
plan,  for  the  reason  that  the  fibre  is  large,  the  grain  is  coarse  and 
not  so  palatable  as  smaller  animals.  Mutton,  for  instance,  is 
more  delicate  than  beef,  and  so  birds  and  fish  than  mutton. 
The  flesh  of  young  herbivorous  animals,  contains  a  larger  per 
eentage  of  gelatinous  matter  than  the  old  of  the  same  species $ 
therefore  it  is  that  their  flesh  is  more  soluble,  and  feels  the  effect 
of  hot  water  sooner,  boils  much  more  tender,  and  is  more  nour- 
ishing to  persons  of  weak  digestion.  The  flesh  of  old  animals 
contains  much  less  gelatine,  but  more  albumen  and  fibrin,  con- 
sequently it  is  a  stronger  food,  and  has  more  flavor,  until  the 
animals  becomes  old,  when  the  flesh  is  apt  to  be  stringy  and  in- 
digestible. Veal  is  less  digestible  than  beef,  and  lamb  than  mut- 
ton. The  meat  of  the  female  is  always  finer  grained  end  more 
tender  than  the  male.  The  flesh  of  all  animals,  quadrupeds, 
fish  and  birds,  may  be  much  improved  for  the  table,  becoming 
more  tender,  fatter  and  larger,  by  means  of  a  certain  process 
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known  to  all  feeders.    Fall  grown  cattle  Intended  for  the  batcher 
are  in  season  in  November,  December  and  January. 

Females  are  out  of  season  when  suckling  their  offspring,  or  a 
short  time  thereafter.  The  flesh  of  animals  stall  fed  on  oilcake 
and  other  similar  matters,  are  not  so  wholesome  or  fine  flavored 
as  those  fed  in  the  open  air  and  daily  exercised  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. A  stall  fed  animal  deprived  of  exercise,  will  fatten  in  one- 
third  less  time  than  the  exercised  animal,  and  there  is  the  same 
difference,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  value  of  the  food.  It  is  well 
known,  that  sheep  fed  upon  mountains  where  they  are  compelled 
to  roam  a  great  distance  for  food,  although  lean,  are  superior  to 
any  other  in  flavor.  Wild  animals  are  never  fat,  but  owing  to 
the  fresh  air  they  breathe,  and  constant  exercise,  their  flesh, 
though  sinewy,  tough  and  fibrous,  is  very  high  flavored  and 
wholesome.  Wild  birds,  too,  are  much  more  delicious  than  the 
domesticated. 

Carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals  are  the  two  classes  of 
quadrupeds  used  as  food.  The  former  live  upon  flesh ;  their 
fibres  are  excessively  tough,  and  their  flesh  coarse  and  unpalata- 
ble. The  herbivorous  form  the  most  delightful  and  wholesome 
food.  I  believe  if  a  carnivorous  animal  were  domesticated  and 
fed  upon  vegetable  instead  of  animal  food,  that  his  flesh  would 
become  equally  nutritive  as  that  of  any  herbivorous  animal. 
White  meats  are  thought  to  be  the  least  stimulating,  though  they 
are  the  most  gelatinous.  It  is  considered  very  remarkable  that 
travellers,  with  all  the  aid  of  zoological  knowledge,  have  thus 
far  failed  to  ascertain  the  originals  of  many  of  our  domesticated 
animals.  Another  remarkable  fact  is,  that  all  our  animals  while 
living  are  called  by  their  English-Saxon  name,  and  the  moment 
we  kill  and  dress  them,  their  English  names  immediately  become 
Frenchified.  For  example,  the  pig,  deer,  sheep,  calf,  and  ox, 
while  living:  when  dead  are  changed  to  pork,  venison,  mutton, 
veal,  and  beef.  The  terms  applied  to  cattle  of  different  ages 
are,  when  male,  a  bull ;  when  castrated,  a  strik;  a  year  old,  a 
steer;  five  years  old,  an  oi;  a  female  five  years  old,  a  cow; 
first  year,  a  calf]  after  the  first  year,  a  heifer;  when  near  calv- 
frg*  a  young  cow ;  a  castrated  female,  a  spayed  heifer. 
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Mutton  as  food,  in  the  long-wooled  sheep  it  is  apt  to  be  coarse 
grained,  but  easily  fatted.  In  ttie  smaller  breed,  with,  short  wool, 
the  flesh  is  fine  grauied  and  very  high  flavored,  particularly  if 
the  animals  are  fed  upon  proper  food.    You  cannot  have  a  large 
and  fine  yield  of  wool  and  delicious  mutton  from  the  same  ani- 
mal, for  the  reason  that  the  management  favorable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  long  wool  is  not  favorable  to  the  production  of  fine 
mutton.     The  flesh  of  the  (am  is  strong,  tough,  and  has  a  dis- 
agreeable flavor.    The  ewe  is  fine  when  less  than  two  years  old ; 
After  that  age,  the  meat  becomes  tough  and  coarse  grained.    The 
flesh  of  the  wether  is  much  sought  after.    In  sheep,  the  mutton  is 
not  considered  in  perfection  until  the  animal  is  at  least  five  years 
old;  younger  than  this,  it  is  not  so  good.    We  generally  kill 
them  at  three  years  old ;  two  years  is  too  soon  for  superior  and 
highly  flavored  meat.     Mutton,  to  be  good,  should  be  dark  in 
color ;  this  is  effected  by  permitting  it  to  hang  up  as  long  as  pos- 
sible without  taink   Lamb,  as  food,  is  not  so  exciting  as  mutton ; 
but  if  fatted  on  grass,  and  permitted  to  suck,  it  is  more  tender 
and  milder.    There  is  a  breed  of  sheep  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Southern  Africa,  remarkable  for  their  immense,  fat  tails,  which 
consist  of  a  mass  of  marrow  and  fat,  which  is  used  for  cooking, 
and  in  the  place  of  butter;   these  tails  sometimes  weigh  45 
pounds.     In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  injury  to  this 
great  luxury,  the  shepherds  fasten  thin  boards  under  the  tail  to 
sustain  it,  and  frequently  attach  small  cars  to  the  sheep  to  support 
it.     The  hog,  as  food:  the  hog  is  partly  carnivorous  and  partly 
herbivorous ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  domestic  qua- 
drupeds, and  forms  the  principal  animal  food  among  our  labor- 
ing population.    The  fat  of  the  hog  differs  from  that  of  all  other 
animals;  in  its  consistence,  quality,  and  distribution  over  the 
animal's  body,  the  horse  and  the  dog  have  no  such,  and  the  fat 
is  equally  mixed  with  the  meat.    Whereas,  the  fat  of  the  hog 
covers  the  animal  nearly  all  over,  forming  a  thick  layer  between 
the  skin  and  the  flesh.  Cooks  divide  hogs'  flesh  into  ham,  bacon, 
fresh  and  pickled  pork,  and  roasting  pig.    They  are  almost  uni- 
formly employed  in  one  of  the  ways  mentioned  as  food  for  matt. 
Swine  are  sold  under  different  names  in  the  market;  until  six 
weeks  old,  they  are  called  pigs ;  six  months  old,  porkers ;  two 
years  old,  bacon  hogs,  or  simply  hogs.    The  flesh  of  the  hog  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Romans ;  held  in  abhorrence  by 
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the  Turk  and  Jew,,  being  considered  by  them  the  emblem  of 
gluttony  and  filth,  and  has  always  been  proscribed  by  the  Eastern 
legislators.  'But  among  us  no  animal  affords  a  more  extensive 
series  of  savory  food,  and  every  portion  of  the  animal  is  made 
use  of  in  our  domestic  economy.  The  hog  by  nature  is  indolent, 
and  filthy  in  his  general  habits;  still,  nothing  delights  him  more 
than  a  comfortable  sty  well  replenished  with  fresh  straw.  . 

There  is  no  meat  in  domestic  use  that  will  take  salt  so  readily 
as  pork ;  that  is  probably  the  reason  why  it  is  so  much  sought 
after  for  naval  stores.  Deer,  as  food :  deer,  or  venison,  forms  a 
delightftil,  highly  nutritive,  and  very  wholesome  food.  Buck 
venison  is  generally  preferred,  and  is  in  season  from  November 
to  February.  The  grain  of  the  meat  is  very  like  that  of  mutton, 
but  the  taste  entirely  different.  The  moose,  or  elk,  affords  a 
most  delicious,  digestible,  and  exceedingly  nourishing  food.  The 
Indians  on  our  northern  confines  declare  that  they  can  travel 
twice  as  far  on  a  meal  of  moose  flesh  as  they  can  on  any  other 
animal  food.  The  tongue  and  nose  are  both  considered  great 
delicacies  by  the  inhabitants  of  CanadA. 

The  goat  in  former  days  was  held  in  high  estimation  as  food 
The  meat  of  the  wether  goat  is  considered  the  best ;  it  is  very 
like,  and  but  little  inferior  to,  venison.  The  flesh  of  the  kid  is 
very  fine ;  I  ate  it  once  on  the  Mount  St.  Gothard,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  really  imagined  I  had  never  before  tasted  any  meat 
equal  to  it.  I  was  very  much  fatigued  and  hungry  from  the 
effects  of  a  long  ramble  among  the  mountains,  which  may  account 
for  it  in  some  measure;  but  still  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  a  very 
fine  dish.  The  milk  is  considered  to  be  more  wholesome,  as  a 
diet;  than  that  of  any  other  animal. 

Babbits :  the  flesh  of  this  animal  is  apt  to  be  dry  and  void  of 
fat,  if  taken  for  the  table  in  a  wild  state.  The  large,  domesti- 
cated white  rabbit  has  a  white,  delicate,  and  high  flavored  flesh, 
which,  when  oooked  in  the  most  approved  style,  is  quite  equal 
to  turkey. 

The  feathered  tribe  come  next  in  order  as  food  for  man,  and 
they  furnish  a  very  considerable  and  varied  supply,  which  may 
be  .divided  into  two  classes — the  domesticated,  such  as  the  goose, 
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barn-yard  fowl,  duck,  and  turkey;  and  the  wild,  generally 
termed  game,  as  the  woodcock,  grouse,  partridge,  &c.  There  are 
numerous  other  birds  which  are  eaten,  but  not  termed  game; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  lark,  pigeon,  and  robin.  Some  of  the 
domestic  fowl  have  white  flesh,  such  as  the  turkey,  partridge, 
and  common  fowl ;  others  have  a  dark  colored  flesh,  as  the  duck, 
goose,  grouse,  and  others. 

The  food  given  to  different  birds  influence  in  a  great  degree 
their  flavor.  Those  fed  upon  cereal  grains  and  vegetables,  as 
the  barn-yard  fowl  and  turkey,  have  a  delicate  and  white  flesh; 
others,  that  are  fed  on  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  such  as 
geese,  ducks,  &c,  have  a  dark,  rich,  high  flavored  flesh;  and 
those  which  are  aquatic,  and  live  chiefly  upon  fish,  partake  of 
their  flavor,  and  have  a  rank,  disagreeable,  fishy  taste.  The  fat 
of  birds  is  entirely  unlike  that  of  quadrupeds ;  it  is  not  marbled, 
or  dispersed  through  the  muscular  system.  Different  parts  of  a 
fowl  are  very  different  in  flavor  and  appearance;  the  muscles 
that  move  the  legs  when  cooked  are  dark,  while  those  which 
move  the  wings  are  white.  Each  part  has  its  advocates  among 
connoiseurs :  the  legs  of  woodcock  are  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
to  the  breast.  Generally  speaking,  the  flesh  of  all  birds  is  veiy 
nutritions  and  easily  digested,  even  by  valetudinarians.  The 
eggs  of  fowl  are  exceedingly  nutritious ;  those  produced  by  the 
barn-yard  hen  are  probably,  when  newly  laid,  the  most  delicate 
and  esteemed,  especially  if  the  bird  has  been  fed  upon  proper 
food. 

Fish  as  food. — Of  this  variety  of  good,  we  have  in  the  ocean, 
rivers  and  lakes,  an  inexhaustible  supply.  It  is  less  nutritive, 
and  far  less  stimulating  than  butcher's  meat ;  being  very  tender 
and  soluble,  it  occasions  less  excitement  of  a  febrile  nature,  and 
is  more  easy  of  digestion ;  consequently  it  is  well  calculated  as  an 
aliment  for  invalids  and  persons  of  sedentary  habits.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  its  fresh  state,  but  enormous  quantities  are  dried^pickled 
and  salted .  In  Liberia  and  large  portions  of  Iceland  and  Norway, 
dried  fish  is  the  principal  part  of  the  nourishment  of  the  inhabi- 
tant ;  in  Greenland  and  the  polar  regions,  they  have  scarcely  any 
other.  Pish  may  be  divided  into  three  divisions,  relatively  to 
waters  in  which  they  live.     1st.  Those  which  exist  altogether  in 
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the  ocean  are  named  salt-water  fish,  among  them  are  the  herring 
and  cod.  2d.  Those  which  inhabit  fresh  water,  as  the  carp,  trout, 
pickerel,  &c.  3d.  Those  which  migrate  from  salt  to  the  fresh 
water,  living  a  portion  of  their  time  in  each,  alternately,  as  the 
shad,  sturgeon,  salmon  and  others.  There  is  a  wonderful  varie- 
ty in  the  structure,  muscles  and  firmness  offish.  The  muscles  of 
eels  are  fibrous ;  of  cod,  they  are  disposed  in  flakes ;  of  the  whale 
and  sturgeon,  they  are  nearly  allied  to  the  flesh  of  animals.  The 
muscular  portions  of  fish,  generally  speaking,  are  not  so  firm  as 
those  of  animals ;  in  some  it  is  oily  and  fat,  in  some  dry,  in  others 
gelatinous.  As  a  general  rule  fish  are  in  the  best  condition  for 
the  table  before  the  spawning  season,  and  while  they  are  filled  with 
roe,  particularly  smelt  and  mackerel.  Immediately  after  spawn* 
ing  I  do  not  consider  any  fish  in  season,  or  in  fact  wholesome  as 
food.  You  may  always  discover  whether  a  fish  is  in  season  or 
net,  by  observing  the  muscles  when  boiled ;  if  they  are  very  firm, 
and  present  a  curdy,  white  appearance,  the  fish  is  in  season ;  if 
on  the  contrary  the  muscles  appear  bluish  and  transparent,  the 
fish  is  not  in  season.  Fish  are  said  to  surpass  all  animals  in  fe- 
cundity ;  a  million  and  a  half  of  ova  have  been  found  in  a  stur- 
geon ;  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  in  a  mackerel ;  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  in  a  carp ;  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  thousand  in  a  pike,  and  three  millions  in  a  cod  fish. 

Shell  fish. — Under  this  head  may  be  named  two  divisions  of 
crustaceous  animals,  as  crabs,  shrimps  and  lobsters ;  these  have 
feet  covered  with  shells,  and  molluscous,  as  oysters,  cockles,  &c.; 
these  are  in  very  great  variety. 

The  lobster,  though  nutritive,  is  not  generally  imagined  to  be 
digestible,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  require  condiments  in 
their  preparation,  such  as  pepper,  vinegar,  oil,  etc.  When 
stale  they  are  no  doubt  exceedingly  unwholesome ;  they  are  in 
season  from  April  to  September. 

The  crab  is  equally  nutritive  with  the  lobster,  and  about  as 
wholesome ;  they  are  in  season  during  all  the  months  in  the  year 
except  May,  June  and  July. 

Oysters  are  generally  considered  extremely  nutritious,  and  a 
lighter  food,  particularly  when  eaten  raw ;  by  cooking  they  loose 
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their  saline  taste,  and  mucilaginous  matter.    They  are  not  fit  for 
the  table  during  a  spawning  season. 

There  are  many  species  of  the  turtle  made  use  of  as  food,  taken 
from  the  ocean,  and  likewise  tortoises  or  land  turtles.  They  are 
generally  considered  a  delicious  article  of  nutriment. 

■ 

The  crocodile  is  eaten  in  Africa ;  the  lizard  in  South  America ; 
the  frog  in  France ;  the  toad  is  likewise  eaten  in  Africa.  Locusts 
are  considered  a  great  luxury,  both  salted  and  fresh,  in  Abyssinia 
and  Barbary .  "  Diodorus  Siculus  describes  the  natives  of  Ethio- 
pia as  feeding  upjn  locusts."  "  John  the  Baptist  lived  upon  lo- 
custs and  wild  honey." 

Vegetables  used  as  food  are  consumed  by  man  in  larger  pro- 
portions, probably,  than  any  other  description  of  matter.  Diodo- 
rus Siculus  and  Pliny  inform  us  that  the  primeval  races  searched 
the  fields  and  forests  for  wild  plants  to  eat.  The  Grecians  are  rep- 
resented at  an  eariy  day  as  living  chiefly  upon  acorns  and  wild 
pease.  In  some  warm  climates,  even  at  the  present  day,  vegeta- 
ble nourishment  forms  the  principal  nutriment.  Some  plants 
may  be  eaten  with  impunity  while  young  and  tender,  which 
when  more  advanced  in  their  growth  become  poisonous.  The 
seeds  of  some  plants  are  used  as  food  ;  the  leaves  of  others ;  and 
others  still  the  roots.  Some  require  that  their  poisonous  juices 
be  extracted,  after  which  they  are  delicious  as  a  vegetable.  The 
fibrous  parts  of  vegetables  are  not  generally  considered  digesti- 
ble ;  the  skins  of  grapes  will  pass  through  a  man  unchanged, 
likewise  the  husks  of  pease,  corn,  oats,  and  other  cereal  grains, 
will  pass  through  the  stomach  of  horses,  birds,  &c,  still  possess- 
ing the  germinating  power,  owing  to  the  indigestible  husks  en- 
veloping them.  Vegetables  so  closely  resemble  animals,  that  the 
only  difference  I  can  discover  between  the  two  is,  that  the  vege- 
table is  devoid  of  sensation  and  the  animal  possesses  it.  The  an- 
imal receives  its  food  through  its  mouth,  the  vegetable  through 
its  roots ;  their  powers  both  depend  upon  the  vital  principle ; 
they  both  digest,  assimilate,  transform  and  convert  into  nourish- 
ment the  substances  that  enter  their  systems.  The  mode  by 
which  these  numerous  changes  are  performed,  must  be  left  to  the 
chemistry  of  nature  to  discover. 
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Vegetables  as  well  as  animals  are  provided  by  the  Creator 
with  an  apparatus  for  breathing  the  air  that  is  essential  equally 
to  the  lives  of  each ;  they  eaeh  secrete  different  matters,  and 
require  several  kinds  of  food ;  together  with  a  number  of  tem- 
peratures to  enable  them  to  grow  and  flourish.    Animal  and 
vegetable,  have  approached  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  have 
rendered  it  next  to  impossible  to  discern  to  which  of  the  two 
kingdoms  they  really  belonged.    They  both  consist  of  the  same 
elements  as  before  named,  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen ;  and  how  they  compose  their  principles  of  life  out  of  these 
few  elements  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  me ;  as  much  so  as 
the  phenomena  by  which  they  propogate  thefr  species.    The 
vegetable  kingdom  may  truly  be  called  the  source  from  which 
springs  the  prosperity  or  misery  of  man.    The  instant  man  ceases 
to  bestow  his  labor  upon  the  earth,  it  becomes  barren,  and  all 
the  greatness  of  its  inhabitants  vanishes  with  agriculture.    When 
the  people  who  formerly  inhabited  Asia,  India,  Egypt  and  the 
rich  country  bordering  on  Mount  Atlas,  were. an  agricultural 
people,  they  possessed  magnificent  harvests,  innumerable  flocks, 
splendid  forests  and  rich  fields.    By  the  ambition  of  prin- 
ces, war  instead  of  agriculture  became  the  order  of  the  age, 
consequently  these  once  powerful  nations,  became  degraded  and 
the  traveler  now  finds  sterile  fields,  sparse  harvests,  and  a  star- 
ving populace.    Thus  the  moment  the  rage  of  conquest  supplants 
the  labor  of  the  agriculturist,  whole  countries  are  almost  depopu- 
lated, barbarism  returns,  cities  are  overturned,  and  the  natural 
riches  of  the  earth  vanish.    By  the  skill  of  the  gardener  and, 
agriculturist,  we  now  enjoy  as  food,  a  great  number  of  plants 
under  the  following  numerous  heads,  to  wit:  edible  marine 
plants;  edible  fungi;  leguminous  vegetables;  esculent  roots; 
•pinaceous  plants;  the  cabbage  tribe;  alliaceous  plants;  aspara- 
genous plants ;  acetaceous plants ;  pot-herbs ;  sweet-herbs;- plants 
used  for  tarts ;  plants  used  for  pickles ;  under  these  general  heads 
a  vast  tribe  of  useful  vegetables  might  be  named  if  necessary. 

The  most  delightful  of  all  food  provided  by  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  is  still  to  be  named,  and  that  is  fruit ;  the  hardy  varie- 
ties of  which,  are  fortunately  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  are 
Indebted  to  the  Grecians  and  Romans  and  other  enlightened 
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ancient  nations,  for  their  early  introduction  through  conquest, 
into  England  and  Spain ;  and  in  due  course  of  time,  into  our  own 
country,  after  their  acclimation  there.  In  this  manner  the  fruits 
of  once  highly  cultivated  Asia,  such  as  the  peach,  cherry,  plum, 
apple,  pear,  orange,  fig  olive,  and  very  many  others,  natives  of 
that  country  have  reached  us ;  and  through  us  will  soon  find 
their  way  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  California  and 
Oregon.  Nuts  are  an  article  that  were  much  employed  as  food 
by  ancient  nations ;  and  are  still  used  in  some  countries  exten- 
sively, as  a  source  of  aliment ;  the  kernel  of  nuts  contains  a  very 
large  per  centage  of  oil ;  consequently  they  are  very  nutritious, 
but  the  most  indigestible  of  all  the  vegetable  tribe.  Berries 
(Bacca,)  is  a  name  by  which  numerous  small  fruits  without 
membraneous  covering,  consisting  of  a  pericarpium  full  of  pulp 
and  juice,  with  the  seeds  disposed  throughout  it  are  known. 
Those  used  as  food  usually  grow  upon  shrubs  in  cultivated 
grounds ;  such  as  the  cranberry,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  currant, 
barberry*  &c.  The  spices  used  in  food  do  not  come  to  maturity 
in  the  open  air  in  our  latitude,  they  are  the  productions  of  the 
Spice  Islands  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

Dr.  Paris  observes  that  the  use  of  spices  was  not  intended  by 
nature  for  the  inhabitants  of  tempeiate  climes;  they  are  heating 
and  highly  stimulant ;  more  weight  should  not  be  given  to  this 
objection  than  it  deserves.  Man  is  no  longer  the  child  of  nature, 
nor  the  passive  inhabitant  of  any  particular  region ;  he  ranges 
over  every  part  of  the  universe,  and  elicits  nourishment  from  the 
productions  of  every  climate.  It  may  be,  therefore,  necessary 
that  he  should  accompany  the  ingestion  of  foreign  aliment  with 
foreign  condiment.  Nature  is  very  kind  in  favoring  the  growth 
of  those  productions  which  are  most  likely  to  answer  our  local 
wants.  Those  climates,  for  example,  which  engender  endemic 
diseases  are,  in  general,  congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  plants 
that  operate  as  antidotes  to  them. 

Spices  stimulate  the  appetites  of  some,  and  destroy  the  tone  of 
the  stomach  of  others.  Bread,  the  staff  of  life,  though  named 
last,  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  man's  comforts,  since  he  first 
became  civilized,  even  until  now,  no  aliment  has  been  more  uni- 
versally employed  as  nourishment.    To  the  cultivation  of  cereal 
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grains  for  bread,  we  owe  oar  present  advanced  condition  of  so- 
ciety ;  before  its  introduction,  'whole  districts  of  country  were 
only  used  for  pasturage  and  hunting  grounds ;  and  there  was  no 
such  thing  known  as  territorial  division  of  landed  property. 
The  invention  of  bread  was  ascribed  by  the  Greeks  to  Pan,  but 
like  most  arts  of  early  times,  its  invention  is  involved  in  obscu- 
rity. The  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  bread  at  a  much  more 
remote  period. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  in  the  days  of  father  Abraham : 
"  And  Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent  to  Sarah,  and  said,  make 
ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and  make 
cakes  upon  the  hearth."  Bread,  like  all  farinaceous  matter  is 
exceedingly  nourishing,  particularly  on  account  of  the  gluten  it 
contains,  if  not  eaten  too  frequently  when  fresh,  in  that  state  it 
is  apt  to  produce  acidity,  derange  the  stomach,  and  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  dyspeptic  diseases.  There  are  various  other  articles 
used  for  bread  besides  cereals,  too  numerous  to  mention.  "  By 
boiling  grinding  and  drying,  Dr.  Davison  says,  the  tops  and  bark 
of  gooseberry  bushes,  holly  and  hawthorn,  the  inner  bark  of  the 
elm,  roots  of  fern,  and  sundry  other  plants,  may  be  converted 
into  wholesome  food."  Subjeot,  milk  as  food,  should  form  a  por- 
tion of  this,  but  as  it  was  discussed  fully  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  club,  I  will  not  allude  to  it. 


IMPORTED  CATTLE. 


A.  Chaudler,  Esq., 

Sir — Having,  at  the  show  of  the  American  Institute,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1850,  exhibited  the  imported  short  horn  bull,  Earl  of  Sea- 
ham,  and  with  him  won  the  first  prize  in  the  oldest  class  of  short- 
horn bulls,  I  deem  it  proper  to  give  some  account  of  him  and 
his  family,  and  of  the  short-horn  cattle  which,  in  the  last  two 
years  I  have  imported  for  Colonel  Sherwood  and  myself. 

The  propriety  of  placing  on  record  the  history  of  animals, 
which  the  Institute  has  deemed  worthy  of  its  premiums  and  hon- 
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ors,  is  obvious.  By  its  awards,  a  character  is  conferred,  and  a 
value  given  to  the  cattle  which  receive  them.  The  position 
thus  conferred  induces  the  acquisition  of  particular  strains  of 
blood  for  breeding  purposes.  How  important,  then,  that  all 
which  relates  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  animals,  stamped  by 
the  Institute's  approval,  should  be  within  reach  of  breeders  and 
farmers,  to  inform  and  guide  them. 

In  1849  and  1850, 1  selected,  in  England,  and  imported  to 
this  country,  thirteen  short-horns  from  the  celebrated  herds  of 
Mr.  Stephenson,  of  Durham,  and  Mr.  Sates,  of  Yorkshire,  for 
Colonel  J.  M.  Sherwood,  of  Auburn,  and  myself. 

In  October,  1850, 1  exhibited  at  the  show  of  the  American 
Institute,  the  bull,  Earl  of  Seaham,  and  the  first  prize  for  short- 
horn bulls,  two  years  old,  was  awarded  to  him.  He  was  shown 
at  Albany  in  September,  1850,  and  won  the  1st  prize  for  two 
year  old  short-horn  bulls,  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

I  give  the  full  particulars  of  this  importation  of  short-horns ; 
their  ages,  colors,  pedigrees,  and  breeders. 

The  animals  of  this  importation  may  all  be  found  registered 
in  the  English  Short  Horned  Herd  Book,  a  work  now  consisting 
of  nine  volumes,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  registry  of  short- 
horn  cattle.  The  numbers  appended  to  the  bulls,  in  the  follow- 
ing pedigrees  are  their  numbers  in  the  Herd  Book. 

Earl  of  Seaham,  (10,181.) 

Roan,  calved  April  21, 1848,  bred  by  John  Stephenson,  Esq.r 
Wolviston,  Durham,  England,  the  property  of  J.  M.  Sherwood 
and  A.  Stevens,  New- York;  got  by  the  Earl  of  Antrim  (10,174,) 
dam,  Primrose  by  Napier  (6,238,)  grandam,  Rose  Ann  by  Bel- 
lerophon  (3,119,)  great  grandam,  Rosette  by  Belvedere  (1,706,) 
gr.  gr.  g.  dam,  Red  Rose  by  Waterloo  (2,816,)  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d. 
Moss  Rose  by  Baron  (58,)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.,  Angelina  (bred  by 
Sir  Henry  Vane  Tempest,  Bart,  of  Wynyard,)  by  Phenomonon 
(491,)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.,  Anna  Boleyne  by  Favorite  (252,) 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.,  Princess  (bred  by  Robert  Colling,  of 
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Barmpton,)  by  Favorite  (252,)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d., Bright- 
eyes  by  Hubback  (319,)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.gr.  gr.  g.  d.,Brighteyes 
(bred  by  Alexander  Hall,  of  Haughton)  by  Snowdon's  boll 
(612,)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.,  Beauty  by  M&stermatfs 
bull  (422,)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.,  Duchess  of  AthoD, 
(bred  by  John  Hall,  of  Haughton,)  by  Harrison's  bull  (29$,)Tgr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.,  Tripes  (bred  by 'lb. 
Piokering,  of  Fox  ton,)  by  the  Studley  bull  (626,)  gr.  gr.  gr*  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.,bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  Kettan, 
in  1739.  The  female  ancestors  of  Tripes  were  bred  by  an4*in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  his  father  of  Acklm, 
Yorkshire,  nearly  sixty  years.  Mr.  Stephenson)  of  Acktaa, 
'  brought  his  first  cow  of  this  tribe  from  the  AJslabie  family,  of 
Aislabie,  to  1664. 

Red  Rose.  .  * 

Red,  ealved  In  1846,  bred  by  John  Stephenson,  Esq.y  thefffto* 
perty  of  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  New-York ;  got  by  Najtter 
(6,238,)  dam  Tuberose  by  South  Durham  (5,281,)  grandam, 
Rose  Ann  by  Bellerophon  (3,119,)  &c.,  as  in  the  pedigree  of  Earl 
of  Seaham. 

Red  Rose  III. 

Roan,  calved  in  1848,  bred  by,  John  Stephenson,  Esq/,  ftte 
property  of  J.  M.  Sherwood;  got  by  General  Sale  (8,090,)  dttft, 
Maid  of  Orleans  by  Mameluke  (2,258,)  grandam,  Helena  by 
Waterloo  (2,816,)  great  grandam,  Moss  Rose  by  Baron  (58,)  ft*., 
as  in  the  pedigree  of  Earl  of  Seaham. 

Red  Rose  III.  won  the  second  prize  for  yearling  short-holm 
heifers  at  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society's  show,  at 
~  Syracuse,  in  1849,  beaten  by  Princess  II. 

Tuberose  II. 

Roan,  calved  in  1848,  bred  by  John  Stephenson,  Esq.,  the 
property  of  J.  M.  Sherwood;  got  by  Earl  of  Antrim  (10,174,) 
dam,  Tuberose  by  South  Durham  (5,281,)  grandam,  Rose  Ann  by 
#  Bellerophon  (3,119,)  &c  ,as  in  the  pedigree  of  Earl  of  Seaham. 
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Princess  I. 

Bed,  calved  in  1846;  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  property  of 
A.  Stevens,  of  New- York;  got  by  Napier  (6,238,)  dam,  Rose 
Ann  by  Bellerophon  (3,119,)  &c.,  as  in  the  pedigree  of  Earl  of 
Seaham. 

Princess  II. 

Roan,  calved  in  1848,  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  property 
of  Ambrose  Stevens,  of  New-York ;  got  by  General  Sale,  dam, 
Duchess  by  Mr.  Bates'  Fourth  Duke  of  Northumberland  (3,649,) 
grandam,  Rosette  by  Belvedere  (1,706,)  &c,  as  in  the  pedigree 
of  Earl  of  Seaham. 

Princess  II.  won  the  first  prize  for  yearling  short  horn  heifers 
at  the  show  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Syra- 
cuse, in  1849;  and  the  first  prize  for  two  year  old  short  horn 
heifers  at  their  Show,  at  Albany,  in  1850. 

Princess  III. 

Roan,  calved  in  1848,  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  property 
of  Ambrose  Stevens ;  got  by  Napier  (6,238,)  dam,  Rose  Ann  by 
Bellerophon  (3,119,)  &c,  as  in  the  pedigree  of  Earl  of  Seaham. 

Princess  IV. 

Roan,  calved  in  1848,  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  property 
of  Ambrose  Stevens ;  got  by  Napier  (6,238,)  dam,  Princess  I.  by 
Napier  (6,238,)  grandam,  Rose  Ann  by  Bellerophon  (3,119,)  &c., 
as  in  the  pedigree  of  Earl  of  Seaham. 

Princess  V. 

Roan,  calved  in  1849,  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  property 
of  Ambrose  Stevens;  got  by  Earl  of  Chatham  (10.176,)  dam, 
Tuberose  by  South  Durham  (5,281,)  grandam,  Rose  Ann  by  Bel- 
lerophon (3,119,)  &c,  as  in  the  pedigree  of  Earl  of  Seaham. 

Lord  Vane  Tempest. 

Red  and  white,  calved  in  1849,  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  the 
property  of  J.  M.  Sherwood ;  got  by  Earl  of  Chatham  (10,176,) 
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dun,  Princess  I.  by  Napier  (6,238,)  grandam,  Rose  Ann  by  Bel- 
leioplion  (3,119,)  &c,  as  in  the  pedigree  of  Earl  of  Seaham. 

Lord  Vane  Tempest,  wtfn  tlie  1st  prize  for  short-horn  bull 
calves,  at  the  show  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
at  Albany,  in  1850. 

•  

WOLVISTON. 

Red,  calved  in  1850,  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  property  of 
Ambrose  Stevens,  got  by  Earl  of  Chatham,  (10,176)  dam  Princess 
ky  Napier  (6,238)  grandam,  Maid  of  Athens  by  St.  Albans  (5,047) 
great  grandam  Helena  by  Waterloo,  (2,816),  great  great  grandam 
Moss  Rose  by  Baron  (58)  &c,  as  in  the  pddigrec  of  Earl  of  Sea* 
ham. 

Third  Duke  of  Cambridge  (5,941). 

Roan,  calved  Sep.  1841,  bred  by  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Kirk- 
leaving  ton,  Yorkshire,  England,  the  property  of  Ambrose  Stevens 
and  J.  M.  Sherwood,  got  by  Duke  of  Northumberland,  (1,940), 
dam  Waterloo  II,  by  Mr.  Stephenson's  Belvedere  (1,706),  gran- 
dam Waterloo,  I,  (bred  by  Mr.  Parkin,  of  Thorpe)  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson's Waterloo  (2,8J6)  great  grandam  Lady  Antrim  by  Wa- 
terloo, (2,816);  Anna  by  Lawnsleeves,  (365);  Angelina,  by 
Phenomenon  (491)  &c. 

Waterloo  V. 

Roan,  calved  in  1841,  bred  by  Mr.  Bates,  of  Kirkleaviflgton, 
the  property  of  A.  Stevens,  got  by  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
(I,940),dam  Waterloo  III,  by  Norfolk,  (2,377)  grandam  Waterloo 
J,  by  Mr.  Stephenson's  Waterloo,  (2,816),  &c,  as  in  the  pedigree 
of  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Duke  of  Northumberland  (1,940)  bred  by  Mr.  Bates,  was  got  by 
Mr.  Stephenson's  Belvedere,  (1,706),  dam  Duchess,  34th,  by  Mr. 
Stephenson's  Belvedere,  (1,706)  &c. 

Fourth  Duke  of  Northumberland,  (3,649),  bred  by  Mr.  Bates, 
was  got  by  Short-tail,  (a  son  of  Belvedere  1,706)  dam  Duchess 
SHth,  by  Mr.  Stephenson's  Belvedere  (1,706). 

Shoit  tail  (2,621)  bred  by  Mr.  Bates  was  got  by  Mr.  Stephen- 
son's Belvedere  (1,706),  dam  Duchess,  32d,by  Second  Hubback, 
fee* 
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Of  the  bulls  in  the  above  pedigrees,  Mr.  Stephenson,  bred  Earl 
of  Chatham,  (10,176)  by  Napier  (6,238),  dam  by  Mr.  Bates's  Fourth 
Duke  of  Northumberland  (3,649)  ;  Earl  of  Antrim,  (10,174) 
by  Napier,  (6,238)  dam,"  Maid  of  Orleans  by  Mameluke, 
(2,258) ;  General  Sale  (8,099),  by  Napier,  (6,238),  d^m  Rose 
Ann,  by  Bellerophon,  (3,119);  Kapler  (6,238)  by  South  Dur- 
ham, (5,281)  dam  Rosette,  by  Belvedere,  (1,706) ;  South  Dur- 
ham, (5,281)  by  Belvedere  (1,706),  dkm  Helena  by  Waterloo, 
(2,816);  Bellerophon,  (3,119,)  by  Belvedere  (1,706,)  dam  Hele- 
na, by  Waterloo,  (2,816);  Belvedere,  (1,706)  by  Waterloo, 
dam  Angelina  II,  by  young  Wynyard,  (2,859), grandam  Angelina 
by  Phenomenon,  (491);  Waterloo,  (2,816,)  by  young  Wynyard, 
(2,859,)  dam,  Angelina  by  Phenomenon,  (491.)  Mr.  Stephenson 
also  bred  Angelina  II,  the  dam  of  Belvedere. 

.f-  Young  Wynyard  (2,859,)  by  Robert  Colling's  Wellington,  (680,) 
dam  Princess,  by  Favorite,  (252,)  was  bred  by  the  Countess  of 
Antrim,  widow  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  Tempest,  Bart. 
• 
The  cuts,  except  one,  which  illustrate  this  article,  are  portraits 
of  animals  mentioned  here  as  imported,  or  are  sires  and  dams  o£ 
those  tracing  in  the  pedigrees.  The  head  of  Mr.  Stephenson's 
Waterloo,  presents  the  finest  short  horn  head  imaginable.  The 
cut  of  the  head  of  the  white  cow,  is  an  illustration  of  what  a 
fine  head  may  be,  and  actually  has  been. 

More  than  two  centuries  since  the  Aislabie  family  of  Aislabie  w 
and  Studley,  possessed  an  extraordinary  tribe  of  cattle.  From 
hem,  the  Pennimans  of  Ormsby,  the  St.  Quintins  of  Scampston^ 
and  the  Milbanks  of  Barningham,  procured  cattle.  Mr.  Sharter 
of  Chilton,  near  Ketton,  procured  cattle  from  Barningham,  and 
from  them  bred  the  Studley  bull.  (626.) 

■V* 

In  1684,  Mr.  Stephenson  of  Acklam,  bought  a  cow  of  the  Ais- 
labie family,  and  afterwards  sent  cows  to  Studley  to  be  served, 
and  used  bulls  from  Studley  in  the  possession  of  the  Pennimans 
of  Ormsby.  In  1731,  Mr.  Stephenson  jr.,  (son  of  the  one  named 
before,)  removed  from  Acklam  to  Ketton  in  Durham,  and  took 
with  him  the  cattle  descended  from  the  original  cow  got  of  the 


# 
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Aislabies j  and  he  took  no  others  than  those  so  descended  in  the 
female  line  only.  Mr.  Stephenson  of  Ketton  and  his  son,  re- 
mained at  Ketton  until  the  year  176$.  From  the  last  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson of  Ketton,  Mr.  Hunter  of  Hur worth,  procured  the 
grandam  of  the  celebrated  bull  Hubback,  (319,)  and  she  and  of 
course  hdr  grand  son  Hubback  were  of  this  tribe. 

In  1739,  Mr.  Stephenson  of  Ketton,  sold  to  Mr.  Pickering  of 
Foxton,  a  female  of  the  Studley  or  Aislabie  tribe  bf  cattle ;  out 
of  thi§  cow  he  bred,  by  the  Studley  bull,  the  cow  Tripes.  Mr. 
Pickering  sold  Tripes  to  Mr.  John  Hall  of  Haughton ;  Mr.  Hall 
bred  Duchess  of  Atholl,  got  by  Harrison's  bull,  (292)  out  of 
Tripes ;  and  out  of  Duchess  of  Atholl,  he  bred  Beauty,  got  by 
Masterman's  bull,  (422).  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hall, 
Mr.  Alexander  Hall  succeeded  to  his  estate,  and  he  bred  Bright- 
eyes,  by  Snowdon's  bull,  (612,)  out  of  Beauty  by  Masterman's 
bull,  (422,)  and  out  of  Brighteyes  by  Snowdon's  bull  (612,)  he* 
bred  Brighteyes  by  Hubback,  (319).  Brighteyes  by  Snowdon's 
bull  (612)  and  Brighteyes  by  Hubback,  (319)  were  sold  by  A. 
Hall,  to  Robert  Colling  of  Bar mp ton.  Mr.  Colling  bred  Bright- 
eyes  by  Favorite,  (252)  out  of  Brighteyes  by  Hubback,  (319); 
and  out  of  Brighteyes  by  Favorite,  he  bred  Princess,  by  Favor- 
ite. (252).  Princess  was  sold  by  Robert  Colling  to  Sir  Henry 
Vane  Tempest,  Bart,  of  Wynyard.  Sir  Henry  bred  AnnaBoleyne, 
by  Favorite,  (252),  out  of  Princess;  and  Angelina  by  Phenome- 
non, (491),  out  of  Anna  Boleyne.  Sir  Henry  died  in  1813,  and 
his  widow,  the  Countess  of  Antrim,  in  1818,  sold  Angelina  to 
•Mr.  John  Stephenson,  of  Wolviston.  All  the  sires  and  dams  in 
the  pedigrees  of  these  imported  cattle  (which  were  bred  by  him) 
occurring  after  Angelina,  except  Mameluke  and  Fourth  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  were  bred  by  Mr.  John  Stephenson. 

I  give  the  certificate  of  Alexander  Hall,  as  to  this  tribe  of  cat- 
tle. The  facts  in  relation  to  the  Stephensons,  of  Acklam  and 
Ketton,  were  obtained  from  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  Stephenson, 
of  Heddon,  who  was  born  at  Ketton  in  1745.  • 

Mr.  Hall  says :  "  Mr.  Charles  Colling  bought  a  heifer  of  me, 
got  by  Mr.  Fawcett's  bull,  afterwards  called  Hubback,  (which 
heifer  bred  the  bull  Foljambe.)    This  heifer's  dam  was  got  by  a 
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boll  owned  by  Mr.  C.  Colling,  senior ;  the  grandam  was  got  by 
Mr.  Harrison's  bull,  (292)  oat  of  Tripes,  by  the  Studley  bull, 
(626.)" 

"  Mr.  Robert  Colling  bought  a  twin  heifer  of  me  that  was  got  by 
Mr.  Snowdon's  bull,  (612,)  the  sire  of  Hubback,  and  also  a  heifer 
calf  got  by  Hubback  out  of  her ;  and  he  bought  her  sister  a  year 
or  two  after,  which  he  fed  oif,  and  she  was  an  extraordinary7  fat 
one.  Their  dam  was  got  by  Mr.  James  Masterman's  bull,  (422,) 
and  was  out'  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hall's  cow,  sold  to  the  Duchess  of 
Atholl.  This  last  cow  (called  the  Duchess  of  Atholl)  was  got 
by  Mr.  Harrison's  bull,  (292,)  and  was  out  a  famous  good  cow  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hall's,  that  was  a  great  grazier  and  was  called  Tripes. 
Tripes  was  got  by  the  Studley  bull,  .(626.)" 

u  The  dam  of  the  twins,  sold  by  me  to  Mr.  Robert  Colling,  get- 
ting only  grass,  with  no  other  food,  gave  eighteen  quarts,  ale 
measure,  of  milk,  at  a  milking,  or  thirty-six  quarts  a  day  for  six 
weeks  after  calving,  and  did  this  two  years  in  succession,  having 
twins  each  year.  I  sold  her  milk  at  Darlington  (two  miles  from 
Haughton,  where  I  lived)  twice  a  day,  and  it  was  measured." 

"  Mr.  Robert  Colling  called  the  first  twin  heifer  that  he  bought 
of  me,  Bright-eyes,  for  the  reason  that  she  had  remarkably  bright 
eyes.  The  grandam  of  this  Bright-eyes,  and  the  grandam  of 
Haughton,  (Foljambe's  dam,)  were  both  by  Mr.  Harrison's  bull, 
(292,)  and  were  own  sisters,  out  of  Tripes." 

"  I  bred  a  fine  cow  out  of  Bright-eyes'  dam,  that  was  put  dry 
of  her  milk  in  October,  and  sold  to  the  butcher  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  March  following,  at  twenty-five  guineas,  and  weighed 
eighty-four  stone  (1,176  lbs.}  in  her  four  quarters,  or  beef  only." 

"  My  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Hall,  bought  the  cow  Tripes  from 
Mr.  Charles  Pickering,  oi  Foxton,near  Sedgefield,  who  bred  her; 
and  her  dam  was  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  Ketton,  of  whom 
My.  Pickering  got  her." 

«  Mr.  Thos.  Hall  sold  a  sister  to  the  dam  of  Bright-eyes  for 
twenty-five  guineas,  to  go  south.  Another  one  half  sister  to  the 
dam  of  Bright-eyes,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Hill,  of  Black wdl,  for  twen- 
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ty-five  guineas ;  and  she  bred  a  heifer  that  was  matched  against 
one  owned  by  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Button  Bonville,  and  won  the 
match.  Mr.  Hammond's  stock,  at  thht  day,  were  in  great  re- 
pute." 

"  I  bred  many  extraordinary  cattle  from  this  tribe  of"  short 
horns,  and  sold  them  at  high  prices  for  those  days." 

ALEXANDER  HALL. 

Mr.  Sates,  the  celebrated  breeder,  used  the  blood  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson's herd,  with  signal  advantage.  He  bred  his  herd  main- 
ly to  Mr.  Stephenson's  bull,  Belvedere,  from  1831  to  1838,  and 
his  prize  animals  got  by  Belvedere  were  numerous  and  extraor- 
dinary for  their  excellence.  Among  these  were  the  very  distin- 
guished bull,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  (1940,)  winner  at  the 
great  English  show  in  1839,  of  the  1st  prize ;  and  1st  prize  at 
York  in  1842;  Duchess,  34th,  winner  at  Torkin  1842, beating  Mr. 
Booth's  celebrated  cow  Necklace,  (which  won  nineteen  premiums, 
and  was  never  beaten  save  this  once ;)  Duchess,  43d,  winner  of 
the  1st  prize  at  Oxford  for  yearling  heifers  in  1839 ;  Duchess,  42d, 
winner  of  1st  prize  for  in-calf  heifers  at  Oxford  in  1839 ;  Princess 
of  Cambridge,  winner  of  the  1st  prize  of  cows  at  Cambridge,  in 
1840;  Duchess,  43d,  winner  1st  prize  as  best  cow  at  Hull  in  1841, 
and  Duchess  4 2d,  of  2d  prize  for  cows  at  same  show.  Mr.  Bates's 
bull,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  won  1st  prize  as  bull  calf  at  Cambridge 
in  1840,  and  1st  prize  as  a  yearling  bull  at  Hull,  in  1841 ;,  and 
he  was  got  by  Duke  of  Northumberland,  dam  by  Belvedere,  gran- 
dam  an4  great-grandam  by  Waterloo. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  tribe  of  cattle,  and  of  .  the  animals  in 

particular,  which  Col.  Sherwood  and  myself  have  imported  from 

Mr.  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Bates. 

A.  STEVENS 


NEAT  CATTLE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[Communicated  by  a  Member.] 

It  is  proposed  to  show,  in  this  article,  the  advantages  to  the 
farmer  of  cultivating  the  native  breeds  of  stock  or  cattle,  for  his 
farm.    What  we  mean  by  native  breeds  is  not  only  those  purely 
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native,  and  that  have  been  so  for  many  generations  in  both  lines 
of  ascent,  but  the  various  mixed  breeds,  or  as  they  are  usuallj 
called,  grade  stocks,  obtained  by  crossing  the  pure  native  with 
the  best  foreign  breeds,  and  creating  a  new  race  or  class  of  na- 
tive breed,  and  having  their  origin  here  and  with  a  view  of  im- 
proving both.  The  best  native  American  breeds  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago  without  a  particle  of  intermixture  with  any  of  foreign 
origin,*  or  any  thing  of  a  recent  foreign  origin  were  properly 
bred,  reared,  and  taken  care  of  equal  for  all  important  purposes 
to  any  ih  the  world.  As  milkers,  as  working  cattle,  they  were 
certainly  not  inferior  to  any  of  that  day;  perhaps  for  butchers 
meat  they  might  have  not  been  equal  to  some  foreign  breeds,and 
this,  not  so  much  because  they  were  not  susceptible  of  it,  but  we 
were  a  young  country,  and  could  not  generally  afford  to  spend 
the  time  and  money  which  the 'English  and  some  other  foreign 
nations  did  in  feeding  and  preparing  their  animals,  and  making 
them  hog  fat  for  market.  We  could  not  get  so  well,  or  not  well 
enough  paid,  at  that  day,  for  the  labor  and  expense  of  such  * 
system.  Single  cases  are  recollected  anfl  could  be  cited,  where 
oxen,  cows,  heifers,  and  steers,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  were 
made  as  fat  and  as  fine  beef,  in  every  way,  and  with  expenditure 
of  as  little  time  and  money  in  doing  it,  as  in  any  European  conn- 
try  of  that  day.  The  original  stock  came  from  Europe,  and 
more  especially  England,  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  it,  and  at  difr 
ferent  periods  of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries.  Some  of  these, 
no  doubt,  were  of  the  best  breeds  then  known  in  England,  and 
the  race  were  supposed,  by  some,  to  have  improved  here  after  if 
got  acclimated,  and  with  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  it 
by  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  not  only  as  milkers,  but  also  es 
beef  or  butchers'  meat. 

Such  a  foundation  would  be  the  best  in  the  world  to  build 
upon,  either  by  perpetuating  the  old  race  without  any  mixture 
of  foreign,  or  by  crossing  it  with  the  best  foreign  breeds ;  either 
would  do,  as  either  wquM  make  a  good  race.  The  great  object 
with  all  animals,  human  or  brute,  on  emigration,  or  importa- 
tion, is  to  acclimate  them ;  to  accustom  them  to  the  climate  to 

• 

which  they  emigrate  or  are  removed.  It  is  usually  observed  by 
the  best  physiologists,  that  there  is  a  shade  of  difference  in  all 
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climates ;  those  situated  far  apart  and  in  the  same  latitude,  are 
often  very  different,  and  there  is  considerable  ^difference  often 
found  in  plaees  quite  near  each  other,  so  as  to  affect  the  health 
of  man  and  animals,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  on  a  change  or 
removal.  Sometimes,  in  places  quite  near,  it  is  owing  to  local 
causes  which  are  easily  ascertained,  at  others,  to  supposed  or 
speculative  causes,  when  the  true  one  may  be  a  mere  change,  and 
requiring  a  residence  for  a  time  to  habituate  the  person  or  animal 
to  the  real  or  supposed  causes  of  unhealthiness. 

The  second  generation  are  often  improved  by  the  change  in  all 
the  attributes  of  health,  such  as  strength,  hardiness,  size,  and  ac- 
tivity. It  is  now  well  settled,  by  the  best  farmers  and  graziers, 
both  scientific  and  practical,  and  those  who  have  written  most 
ably  on  the  subject,  that  the  best  breed  of  cattle  that  now  exist 
in  Great  Britain,  and  which  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  have 
been  matured  and  acquired  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  yean. 
This  has  been  effected  by  various  crossings  of  different  i»iifn»lg 
of  the  best  stocks  of  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland, 
with  those  of  the  northern  counties  of  England.  This,  we  believe, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  improvement. 

As  an  instance,  and  to  show  how  it  commenced  and  progressed 
through  the  United  Kingdoms,  we  will  take  the  famous  Dur- 
ham breed.  The  late  Rev.  H.  Berry  has,  perhaps,  given  the 
best  history  of  its  rise  and  progress.  "  Durham  and  Yorkshire," 
he  says,  "  have  been  famous  for  ages  for  a  breed  of  these  (Dur- 
ham s),  possessing  extraordinary  value  as  milkers."  "Which 
qualities,'9  Mr.  Youatt,  who  wrote  some  time  after,  says,  "  taken 
as  k  breed, have  never  been  equalled.  The  cattle  so  distinguished 
were  always,  as  now,  very  different  from  the  improved  race. 
They  were  generally  of  large  size,  thin  skinned,  sleek  haired,  bad 
handlers,  rather  delicate  in  constitution,  coarse  in  offal,  and 
strikingly  defective  in  substance  oi  girth  in  the  fore  quarters. 
As  milkers,  they  were  most  excellent,  more  for  quantity  than  for 
quality.  When  put  to  fatten,  as  the  foregoing  description  indi- 
cates, they  were  found  slow  feeders,  producing  an  inferior  quali- 
ty of  meat,  not  marbled  or  mixed  as  to  fat  and  lean,  the  latter 
Sometimes  of  a  very  dark  hue.     Such,  too,  are  the  unimprovtd 
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short  horns  of  the  present  day.  About  the  year  1750,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tees  water  (Durham),  commenced  that  spirit  of  im- 
provement in  the  breeders  of  the  old  short  horns,  which  has  ended 
in  the  improved  modern  breed." 

Many  gentlemen  were  zealously  engaged  in  this ;  among  oth- 
ers, Mr.  Colling.  He  produced  by  judicious  selections  and  cross- 
ings, the  celebrated  bull  "  Hubhack?  from  whom  are  descended 
the  best  short  horns  of  the  present  day.  Of  this  breed  were  the 
two  famous  Durham  oxen,  which  long  travelled  through  the 
country  and  were  shown  at  fairs,  and  were  superior  in  weight 
and  size  to  any  known  at  that  day  or  before,  (1802,)  weighing 
4,480  lbs.,  the  largest  one. 

Some  of  these  unimproved  short  horns  were  crossed  by  breeds 
from  Galloway,  Ayreshire,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  with 
great  success.  The  Scotch  breeds  are  smaller,  more  hardy, 
good  milkers,  more  distinguished  in  this  for  quality  than  quan- 
tity ;  fatten  easily,  and  make  good  beef. 

These  improved  Durham  races  have  spread  more  or  less  through 
England,  Scotland,  afcd  perhaps  Ireland,  and  improved  still  more 
probably,  by  various  crossing  with  the  best  breeds  in  all  these 
countries.  Climate,  pastures,  feed,  and  care,  generally,  would 
contribute  towards  improving  them  still  more.  Thus  this  famous 
race  of  Durhams  progressed  from  generation  to  generation,  each 
succeeding  race  considerably  better  than  the  preceding,  until 
they  reached  the  perfection  of  the  present  day. 

So  with  other  celebrated  breeds  of  cattle  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Devon,  the  Leicestershire,  Hereford,  and  Alderney ;  some  of  these 
are  distinguished  for  milk,  others  for  fattening  as  beef,  and  others 
as  working  oxen;  all,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  improved  by  judicious 
crossings  of  eminent  breeders  at  different  periods  with  some  of 
the  best  breeds  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

Animals,  and  especially  neat  cattle,  are  attached  to  locations 
where  they  have  their  origin ;  they  get  enured  to  the  climate, 
feed,  and  kind  of  care  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  these  cattle 
would  be  likely  to  be  improved  by  all  good  husbandmen,  who 
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would  keep  pace  with  improvements  in  this,  as  with  everything 
else ;  thus  each  succeeding  generation  would  be  more  healthy, 
grow  more  vigorously,  and  be  more  useful  and1  more  profitable 
to  their  owners. 

It  is  contended  here  that  the  Americans,  by  pursuing  a  similar 
system, %  might  have  raised  up  a  breed  equal  to  any  in  Great 
Britain ;  they  had  as  good  a  foundation  to  commence  upon !  It 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  same.  Here  is  where  our  various 
breeds  originally  came  from.  Our  ancestors,  most  of  them, 
emigrated  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  brought 
with  them  from  different  places  in  all  these  countries  their  cat- 
tle of  every  species,  as  well  as  farming  implements. 

Some  of  the  former,  no  doubt,  consisted  of  the  same  breeds 
and  blood  that  our  English  friends  originally  possessed,  and 
which  we  might,  and)  no  doubt,  in  some  cases,  have  improved 
upon  by  judicious  crossings,  feed  and  care,  and  attained  a  per- 
fection in  breed  equal  in  every  respect  to  them. 

We  are  searching  our  own  country  through,  and  buying  at 
great  cost  animals  of  the  same  stock  frodl  which  ours  sprung. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst,  we  are  chasing  the  seas  over  at  a  still 
greater  expense,  and  to  be  certain  that  we  are  not  deceived,  to 
purchase  on  the  very  soil  and  homestead  of  the  animal,  one  su- 
perior to  anything  we  left  behind. 

His  genuineness  to  be  further  authenticated  by  a  herd-book, 
enumerating  a  long  list  of  progenitors  it  both  li#es.  The  cost  ol 
transportation  and  risk  of  a  long  journey  by  land  and  water  to 
be  added  to  that  of  the  animal  or  his  stock,  when  offered  for  sale 
here.  No  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  those  who  show  this  spirit 
and  enterprise,  on  the  contrary  it  is  to  be  commended,  the  blame 
lays  with  the  great  body  of  our  farmers  in  not  taking  the  neces- 
sary pains  to  cultivate  the  best  breeds  at  home.  These  are  equal, 
naturally,  in  every  respect,  to  our  English  friends ;  their  origin 
being  the  same,  all  it  wants  is  similar  judgment,  care  and  assi- 
duity in  breeding,  rearing  and  keeping  them,  this  has  been  done 
by  some  at  different  periods  and  in  different  localities  of  our 
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country,  as  we  shall  show.  The  Oakes  eow,  Danvers,  Mass.,  is 
well  known  in  our  annals  of  great  milkers,  and  a  native ;  in 
1815,  she  produced  484£  lbs.  butter.  During  this  time  one 
quart  was  reserved  .daily  for  family  use,  and  she  suckled  her 
calf  four  weeks.  She  produced  in  one  week  19£  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  an  averager  of  more  than  16  lbs.  of  butter  per  week,  for  three 
months  in  succession.  A  cow  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  in  1830, . 
from  March  27th,  to  May  25th,  made  one  hundred  pounds  of 
butter,  and  reserved  160  quarts  of  milk.  In  14  days  she  made 
29  lbs.  of  butter.  In  Dorchester,  Mass.,  there  was  made  from  a 
cow  before  grass  feed,  in  April,  2|  lbs.  of  butter,  with  2  quarts 
of  cream,  only  two  or  three  minutes  in  churning.  A  cow  in 
North  Adams,  produced  lately,  425  lbs.  of  butter,  400  lbs.  of 
which  were  made  in  9  months.  A  cow  of  Shelburn,  Vermont, 
has  yielded  26  quarts  in  a  day,  and  at  two  mil  kings  in  24  hours, 
were  made'  3  pounds  14  ounces  of  butter.  This  cow  was  bred  in 
Vermont.  A  cow  of  S.  Henshaw,  Springfield,  17|  lbs.  of  butter 
per  week,  and  in  one  case,  21  lbs.  of  excellent  butter.  Another 
of  D.  Morris,  same  place,  7  years  old,  produced  in  five  months 
between  the  1st  April  and  Sept.,  206  lbs.  During  the  time, 
says  the  owner,  we  used  milk  and  cream  in  the  family  freely ; 
some  weeks  we  have  made  14  lbs.,  exclusive  of  milk  and  cream 
used  for  family  purposes.  This  cow  had  always  been  a  good 
milker,  milked  quick  at  regular  hours,  and  to  the  last  drop, 
strippings  the  best.  Food  in  winter  good  hay,  and  from  2  to  4 
quarts  of  rye  bran  at  noon,  water  three  times  a  day.  In  summer 
besides  pasture,  4  quarts  of  rye  bran  at  night.  The  owner  fur- 
ther says :  from  his  own  experience,  "  he  feels  quite  sure  that 
many  cows  which  have  been  considered  as  quite  ^ordinary, 
might,  by  kind  and  regular  treatment,  good  regular  feeding,  and 
proper  care  in  milking,  (each  of  these  last  highly  important,) 
have  ranked  amongst  the  first  rate."  These  samples,  it  is  said, 
are  all  purely  native  cows,  and  tal^en  principally  from  the  late 
Mr.  Colman's  statistics  of  cattle,  but  more  particularly  of  cows, 
and  there  is  no  better  authority.  There  will  also  be  found  in 
the  various  works  of  the  same  author,  the  average  produce  of 
dairies  in  Berkshire,  Cheshire,  and  some  other  counties  of  Mass., 
at  about  425  lbs.  of  good  cheese,  and  if  butter  is  run  upon,  about 
210  lbs.,  and  2,200  quarts  of  milk  to  each  cow,  the  season  or 
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year.  This  average  differs  very  little  from  the  average  produce 
of  the  best  dairies  of  Gt.  Britain ;  so  little  as  hardly  to  make  It 
worth  noticing.  In  Connecticut)  New- York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania) and  some  of  the  Western  States,  especially  Ohio,  the 
average  produce  of  the  best  dairies  is  very  similar  to  the  above. 
This  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  consulting  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural periodicals  of  the  day,  and  also  Transactions  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  of  New -York,  where  some  reliable  statistics 
may'be  found.  ^ 

The  points  of  a  good  animal  of  the  improved  race  of  Yorkshire 
Durhams,  as  given  by  the  best  and  latest  English  writers,  say, 
"  a  milch  cow  good  for  the  pail  as  long  as  she  is  wanted,  and 
then  quickly  got  into  marketable  condition,  should  have  a  long, 
with  rather  a  small  head,  a  large  headed  cow  will  seldom  fatten 
or  yield  much  milk.  The  eye  should  be  bright,  jet  with  a 
peculiar  pi  a c id n ess  and  quietness  of  expression,  the  chops  thin, 
and  the  horns  small.  The  neck  may  be  thin  towards  the  head, 
but  it  must  soon  begin  to  thicken,  especially  when  it  approaches 
the  shoulder.  The  dewlaps  should  be  small,  the  breast,  if  not  so 
wide  as  some,  should  not  be  narrow,  and  it  should  project  before 
the  legs,  the  chine,  to  a  certain  degree  fleshy,  and  even  inclining 
to  fullness ;  the  girth  behind  the  shoulder,  deeper  than  is  usually 
found  in  the  short  horns ;  the  ribs  spread  out  wide  so  as  to  give 
a0  globular  a  form  as  possible  to  the  carcass,  and  each  should 
project  further  than  the  preceding  one,  to  the  veryx  loins,  ribbed, 
as  is  called,  home ;  common  consent  has  given  to  her  large  milk 
veins ;  a  large  milk  vein  indicating  a  strongly  developed  vascular 
system,  one  favorable  to  secretion,  and  to  that  of  milk  among  the 
rest.  The  udder  should  rather  incline  to  be  large  in  proportion 
to  the  animal,  but  not  too  large ;  skin  thin,  and  free  from  lumps 
in  every  part  of  it,  the  teats  of  a  moderate  size.  The  quantity 
given  by  some  of  these  is  very  great ;  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
them,  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  to  yield  30  quarts  a  day. 
There  are  rare  instances  of  their  yielding  36  quarts ;  the  average 
is  about  22  to  24.  The  milk,  however,  is  not  so  rich  in  its  pro- 
duce of  butter  as  the  long  horn,  the  Scotch,  Devon  or  AMercey." 

This  Yorkshire  Durham  breed  is  probably  more  universally 
spread  through  Great  Britain  than  any  of  the  choice  breeds.    Its 
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points  for  fattening  are  generally  allowed  to  be  superior  to  any 
other.  The  samples  of  native  American  cows,  as  cited,  are  cer- 
tainly very  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  these ;  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  keeping.  The  English  here  furnish 
an  example  to  be  admired  and  followed.  In  the  first  place  they 
spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  get  the  best  breeds  for  milk  and 
fattening,  will  go  any  distance  in  their  own  country  to  procure 
them  to  cross  with  their  own  on  their  farms  at  home.  In  feed 
and  shelter  they  are  equally  assiduous  and  pains  taking ;  they 
cultivate  the  most  nutricious  grasses,  their  moist,  temperate  cli- 
mate favors  the  growth  of  these  and  preserves  them  in  their 
green  succulent  state  through  most  of  the  season ;  change  often 
their  feed,  as  well  in  grains  and  the  more  substantial  aliments, 
as  in  their  pasture  fields.  This  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  their 
manure  as  well  as  cattle — the  richest  feed  always  makes  the  best 
and  most  efficient  manure ;  protect  them  well  from  the  weather 
in  winter  by  covered  stalls  and  stables,  gutters,  pipes,  tanks,  pure 
water,  cleanliness,  and  every  convenience  for  the  comfort,  health 
and  thrift  of  their  animals,  and  tljese  not  only  to  enrich  but 
preserve  and  increase  their  manure.  If  we  do  not  take  the  same 
pains  in  all  these  things,  we  are  doing  much  better  than  we  for- 
merly did.  Indeed  it  was  necessary,  we  have  been  driven  in  a 
measure  from  the  wheat  and  flour  market  by  our  western  friends ; 
let  tis  not  lose  the  cattle  market  too.  The  butter,  milk  and  fruit 
market  we  cannot  very  well  lose,  although  we  may  have  inroads 
made  upon  these  for  a  while  by  the  increased  facilities  of  travel 
and  conveyance,  until  the  population  on  the  seaboard  grows  up 
to  the  supply,  and  the  demand  is  ample  for  all ;  besides,  railroads 
ire  available  to  us  and  bring  us  nearer  to  the  market  too.  The 
expense  of  travel  in  any  way  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  an 
irticle,  and  however  small,  it  is  something  and  deteriorates 
lomewhat  from  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  travel ;  especially  the 
cattle,  these  will  want  our  pasture  fields  and  grain  for  awhile  to 
•est  and  recruit  them.  If  years  ago  our  farmers  generally,  and 
ome  of  them  no  doubt  did,  had  taken  similar  pains  to  procure 
he  best  breeds  in  their  neighborhood,  and  at  a  distance,  they 
ould  hear  of  to  cross  with  their  best  at  home,  they  might  have 
iad  a  stock  now  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  Yorkshire  Durhams, 
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This  is  the  way  the  English  began  in  the  valley  of  the  Teeswater 
(Durham)  as  stated.  The  famous  Oakes  cow,  Mr.  Jaques'  cream 
pot  breed,  the  Springfield  cows,  and  a  number  of  others  individ- 
ually cited,  (American)  aslvell  as  large  farm  daries  in  whole 
sections  of  our  country,  are  equal  in  the  production  of  milk, 
cheese  and  butter  to  any  of  the  improved  Durhams.  Ours  are 
not  known  by  those  who  made  it  their  business  to  inquire  and 
ascertain  the  fact  to  have  a  drop  or  particle  of  any  blood  in  their 
veins  but  the  best  native  blood  of  the  country  and  neighborhood 
where  they  were  bred  and  reared — some  of  these  of  fine  form 
and  others  not.  Indeed  we  know  from  unquestionable  sources, 
and  many  farmers  advanced  in  life,  in  almost  every  part  of  our 
State,  at  4his  day  will  tell  of  cows  of  the  most  ungainly  appearance 
in  their  dairies  within  the  last  sixty  years ;  some  so  devoid  of 
symmetry  and  proportion  that  they  might  almost  be  mistaken  for 
a  different  animal,  big,  uncouth  heads,  large  bones  and  these 
prominent,  long  irregular  horns,  hide  thick  and  lumpy,  hair  long, 
coarse  and  knotty,  hips  projecting  some  inches  above  the  body 
and  looking  as  if  ready  to  burst  through  the  skin,  back  bone  the 
same  and  knobby,  legs  long,  lean  and  crooked,  and  a  little  thin 
withal  after  passing  the  winter,  so  that  altogether,  in  the  signifi- 
cant language  of  the  barn  yard,  she  might  be  pronounced  an  * 
,  "  ugly,  scrawney,  mean  looking  critter."  After  calving  in  the 
spring  and  slopped  a  little  she  has  been  put  in  first  rate  pasture 
in  May  or  June,  and  would  yield  for  two  or  three  months  from 
twenty-four  to  twenty-six  quarts  of  good  rich  milk  a  day.  No 
indications  of  the  milker  except  in  her  bag,  teats  and  milk  ves- 
sels, and  these  not  very  striking  until  she  reached  the  pasture 
fields. 

Nearly  or  quite  a  century  ago,  traditionary  records  in  families — 
not  to  be  doubted  any  more  than  the  birth  of  a  member  of  the 
family,  which  is  generally  recorded  in  writing— of  cows  coming 
forth  from  their  herds,  bred,  reared,  and  well  taken  care  of  from 
calves,  handsome  in  form,  producing  from  27  to  30  quarts  a  day  of 
the  richest  milk.  This  has  occurred  in  our  own  State,  in  (Ton- 
necticut  and  other  Eastern  States,  and  no  doubt  in  some  States 
south  of  us.    This  was  before  the  improved  Durham  race  was 

known,  even  in  England,  and  was  considered  extraordinary  at 
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that  day  and  would  be  now.    Would  it  not  betbest,  then,.to  cul- 
tivate by  crossing  these  breeds  with  some  of  our  best  natives 
than  some  of  the  best  foreign?    The  one  possessing  symmetry  of 
form  is  preferable  to  the  ugly,  unsightly  one ;  as  we  should  be 
more  likely  to  get  from  this  a  better  race  for  fattening  and  work, 
as  well  as  milk.  We  think  it  would  be  preferable ;  such  a  breed 
would  be  inured  to  our  climate,  having  always  been  hi  it  for 
man^  generations.     It  would  be  considerably  cheaper,  as  we 
should  not  have  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  importation,  and  the 
additional  value  which  novelty  and  fashion,  with  some  of  our 
plain  republican  population,  throw  around  everything  of  foreign 
origin.     These  two  circumstances,  acclimation  and  cheapness, 
ought  to  h$ve  considerable  influence  with  our  farmers  at  this 
time.   The  first  is  important  for  the  health,  hardihood,  and  thrift 
of  animals,  and  the  last  for  the  health  and  thrift  of  the  farmer's 
purse.    We  are  not  ppt  to  think  anything  so  extraordinary  that 
occurs  near  us,  and  that  we  are  familiar  with,  as  when  occurring 
at  a  distance  gnd  in  a  foreign  land.    This  circumstance  alone 
often  blinds  us,  and  makes  us  overlook  merits  because  they  are 
common ;  and  we  imagine  these  only  to  exist  in  things  beyond 
our  reach,  and  whose  reputation  we  hear  of  through  impure 
channels,  and  see  emblazoned  upon  paper,  and  put  in  motion  by 
the  interested  and  selfish  both  at  home  and  abroad.    From  what 
has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  no  certain  rule, 
especially  as  regards  milkers,  about  the  great  race  they  sprung 
from ;  that  one  of  these  may  come  out  from  a  herd  whose  descent 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  source,  by  any  line — possessing  beauty  of 
form  or  great  milking  powers — that  may  possess  one  or  both  of 
these  in  a  high  degree.    Indeed,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
last  class  of  native  cows  which  possess  symmetry  of  form  and 
milking  properties  that  the  owners  or  families  of  that  day  knew 
nothing,  or  very  little,  about  the  breeds  from  which  they  sprung, 
and  cared  as  little  about  it.    All  they  kneftr  tfas,  that  such  an 
animal  came  out  of  their  herd,  and  all  they  troubled  themselves 
about  was  to  have  as  many  calves  from  her  as  they  could  from 
crossing  with  the  best  of  their  own  herd  or  some  of  the  neighboring 
herds. 

Look  at  the  celebrated  Cramp  cow  of  England,  one  of  the 
greatest  milkers  on  record  of  any  country  or  age.    In  1808  she 
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produced  5,782  quarts  of  milk,  and  685  lbs.  of  batter.  This  oow 
was  bred  in  Lewes,  Sussex.  We  have  never  heard  or  seen  it  at 
leged  by  any  one  that  this  oow  was  descended  from  any  of  the 
great  breeds  which  those  of  the  present  day  are  descended,  nor 
do  we  believe  she  was ;  these  Breeds  had  not  attained  their  great- 
est celebrity  until  some  years  after  1800.  Besides,  in  her  histo- 
ry, it  is  expressly  said  that  she  was  of  the  Sussfcx  breed,  and  all 
the  English  agricultural  writers  that  we  have  seen  and  who  speak 
on  the  subject,  say  that  the  Sussex  breed  were  never  famous  for 
milkers,  bnt  were  considered  good  fatteners.  Mr.  Colman  thinks 
the  old  stock  of  New-England  must  be  of  the  North  Devon,  as  many 
of  them  possess  points  resembling  that  race,  and  have  been  fre- 
quently called  American  Devons.  The  most  valuable  working  oxen 
are  chiefly  of  this  breed,  and  which  also  contribute  materially  to 
the  display  of  beef  in  the  New- York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
markets.  "  The  prevailing  color  of  the  New-England  cattle  is 
deep  red.  The  oxen  are  remarkable  for  their  docility,  strength, 
quickness,  and  power  of  endurance ;  the  cows  are  fair  milkers, 
and  both  are  hardy  and  fatten  readily."  In  oxen  we  think  we 
fully  equal  our  English  friends  in  form  and  appearance,  and  go 
ahead  of  them  far  in  disciplining  these  animals  to  the  yoke  and 
fitting  them  in  a  short  time  for  performing  every  kind  of  hard 
labor  in  husbandry  in  the  best  manner.  A  good  pair  of  these  or 
a  number  of  yokes  together,  and  driven  and  managed  by  one  who 
knows  them,  and  they  him,  will  travel  faster  with  a  heavier  load 
without  fatigue,  and  at  considerably  less  expense,  than  any 
horses.  Such  is  their  discipline  and  steadiness  of  character  that 
they  will  exert  their  strength  longer  and  in  unison ;  single  pain, 
or  almost  any  number  of  pairs,  step  more  uniformly  every  way, 
back  and  forward,  not  thrown  out  of  line  or  in  the  least  oonfusion, 
no  .more  than  a  regiment  of  the  best  drilled  troops.  Mr.  Colman 
has  seen,  a  few  years  since,  nearly  three  hundred  yoke  of  these 
together  in  Connecticut,  for  exhibition  at  a  fair,  remarkable  for 
their  uniform  color,  (red,)  symmetry  of  form,  size,  and  every 
mark  of  strength  and  hardiness.  Such  a  race,  we  maintain,  could 
not  have  had  a  mean  or  common  origin ;  they  have  existed  more 
or  less  for  a  150  years,  as  tradition  and  other  records  will  show, 
improved,  no  doubt,  much  in  its  progress  down  to  the  present 
day.    Such  a  race  too  must  have  contained  among  it  at  different 
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periods,  animals  valuable  for  milk  and  fattening;  indeed, 
the  oxen  here  described  attest  it  possessed  the  latter.  We  think 
we  may  challenge  the  world  to  compare  or  equal  us  in  working 
oxen.  No  cattle  can  work,  fatten,  or  give  large  quantities  of  milk, 
without  plenty  of  feed,  and  this  good,  and  taken  quietly  and  at 
their  ease;  in  this,  too,  (feed,)  we  abound,  if  only  properly  man- 
aged and  judiciously  distributed.  The  English,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, surpass  us  in  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  animals,  es- 
pecially cattle  for  fattening,  and  owing  to  this,  perhaps,  they 
have  &  greater  number  of  superior  ones  than  we  have.  We  can 
cite  many  cases  of  as  large  and  as  fat  animals  as  ever  they  pro- 
duced, and  if  they  an  not  of  the  pure  native  breed,  tWy  axe 
mixed  and  produced' by  crosses  of  the  best  improved  foreign,  and 
some  of  our  best  native  breeds.  When  we  Bay  foreign,  we  do  not 
mean  they  had  their  origin  abroad,  but  they  descended  from 
those  that  had,  and  some  instances  may  be  given  of  as  good  from 
the  pure  native  breeds.  We  will  name  two  or  three  samples, 
and  numbers  might  be  cited.  The  ox  Leopard,  ot  Bridgetown, 
N.  J.,  in  1812,  weighed  3,380  lbs. ;  a  pair  of  cattle  bred  at  Wood- 
bury, weight  of  the  two  6,082  lbs.  in  1837;  a  calf,  purely  native, 
!bred  and  fattened  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  in  our  State,  and 
took  the  premium  at  a  county  fair,  and  sold  when  two  years  old 
in  1844,  weighed  2,000  Ibe.  .At  the  fair  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute, in  1850,  a  pair  of  oxen,  bred  and  fattened  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  and  took  the  highest  premium,  weight  6,580  lbs., 
and  purely  native.  The  mammoth  ox,  Bed  Jacket,  also  exhibit- 
ed at  the  same  fair,  weight  4,500  lbs,,  and  believed  to  be  the 
largest  one  on  record.  The  most  profitable  cross  for  our  farmers,  if 
they  do  dfeal  in  foreign  breeds,  as  experience  has  fully  shown,  is 
to  cross  with  the  best  of  these  after  the  first  generation,  on  the 
best  natives;  the  former  then  get  inured  to  our  climate,  feed  and 
manners  of  treatment.  Habit  has  much  to  do  with  everything 
that  has  life,  plants  as  well  as  animals.  Our  friends  of  the  west, 
especially  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  have  cultivated  largely  the  Dur- 
ham breed ;  these  make  fine,  handsome  cattle,  and  fatten  easily 
on  their  rich  pastures.  They  are  delicate  though,  less  hardy, 
and  cannot  stand  the  fatigue  of  travel  to  the  eastern  markets  like 

the  natives.    The  former  lose  more  flesh,  and  get  diseased,  have 
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affections  of  the  liver,  owing,  it  is  thought,  to  the  water  of  the 
west ;  feet  get  tender,  often  so  bad  as  to  lay  them  up  on  the  road. 
These  are  all  considerable  drawbacks  on  the  profits  of  the  drover 
and  grazier.  Our  flies  are  harder  upon  our  cattle  than  they  are 
in  Europe,  especially  in  England;  we  have  more  hot  sun,  these 
affect  the  delicate,  thin-skined  Durhams  most ;  indeed,  all  suffer 
by  them  more  or  less.  It  is  a  common  saying  among  our  farmers, 
that  their  cattle  "do  not  do  so  well  in  fly-time."  They  are  more 
disturbed  in  their  quiet  and  feed.  Our  farmers  must  and  will 
exercise  their  best  judgment  in  these  matters ;  all  we  can  say  is 
that  beauty  and  appearance  in  animals  are  very  desirable,  but 
profit,  we  think,  must  and  will  have  some  weight  with  them  as 
with  most  people  in  every  business,  and  it  will  not  only  weighr 
but  preponderate  in  the  scale  of  profit  and  loss. 


AMERICAN  GRASSES,  MANURE,  AND  INSECTS. 

[Communicated  by  a  Member.] 

We  embrace  these  three  subjects  in  the  same  article,  intend- 
ing  the  grass  for  the  princpal  one ;  manure  and  insects  as  merely 
incidental.  These  latter  are  important  in  the  relation  they  bear 
to  the  former ;  manure  makes  the  grasses  grow,  and  increases  them 
much ;  insects  injure  and  destroy  the  grasses.  It  is  essential  then 
for  us  not  only  to  find  or  point  out  what  will  be  the  best  soil  and 
food  for  the  latter  to  ^cure  the  heaviest  and  most  nutritious 
crops,  but  how  we  can  best  combat  their  greatest  enemy,  the  in- 
sects, and  kill  them,  or  at  least  diminish  their  numbers  so  far  as 
to  make  them  much  less  destructive.  If  we  can  throw  no  new 
light  on  the  various  matters  here  inquired  into,  or  our  inquiries 
contain  errors  or  inferences  drawn,  not  warranted  by  premises 
or  correct  reasoning,  we  may  induce  or  excite  others  more  com- 
petent to  come  forward,  and  who  are  able  to  detect  errors  and 
enlighten  and  clear  up  what  was  before  involved  in  doubt  and 
obscurity.  On  this  ground  we  invite  opposition  and  scrutiny, 
and  shall  be  pleased  to  have  any  errors  of  ours,  in  fact  or  reason- 
ing, pointed  out  and  corrected.  With  such  a.  result,  the  public 
will  be  gainers  by  our  agitating  the  subject,  and  we  shall  have 
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ample  cause  for  pleasure,  as  the  public  good  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  great  object  of  every  good  member  of  society. 

This  collision  of  opinions  on  all  important  matters  like  these 
here  agitated  or  inquired  into,  must  be  friendly  to  do  good,  inten- 
tions pure,  and  manner  kind  and  courteous.  In  most  of  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  those  intimately  connected  with 
science  like  agriculture,  the  best  people  differ  much  in  opinion ; 
truth  is  often  elicited  by  this  difference  or  opposition,  and  error 
or  falsehood  disappears  before  its  light. 

The  grasses  that  naturally  spring  up  and  grow  on  high  ground 
or  mountainous  regions,  are  often  the  best  for  producing  rich 
milk  and  the  sweetest  butter. 

The  highlands  of  Scotland  are  famous  for  the  richness  of  their 
milk  and  the  high  flavor  of  their  butter.  The  cattle  fed*nd 
bred  about  these  regions,  are  generally  not  so  large,  more  hardy 
and  compact  in  their  frames,  fatten  quick,  and  make  delicious 
beef,  especially  when  removed  for  a  short  time  on  the  luxuriant 
pastures  of  the  lower  grounds.  The  cows  do  not  give  so  much 
milk  as  other  breeds  differently  located,  but  they  make  up  in 
quality  what  they  want  in  quantity.  These  high  ground  grasses 
spring  up  naturally  and  mostly  without  cultivation ;  are  short, 
but  juicy  and  nutritious  3  neither  are  they  so  thick  on  the  srround 
as  the  grasses  of  the  cultivated  lands  below.  The  grounds  are 
mostly  moist  and  loose,  get  very  little  manure  except  from  de- 
cayed leaves  and  old  wood.  Hence  it  may  be  said  the  plants 
that  grow  upon  them  are  in  a  great  measure  the  products  of  na- 
ture in  a  wild  state,  and  if  they  have  not  the  hand  of  man  to 
soften  and  tame  their  wildness,  they  do  not  suffer  from  his  mis- 
management and  errors  of  judgment  in  culture.  The  valleys  and 
hill  sides  of  these  regions  are  often  made  rich  by  nature;  streams 
flow  down  upon,  and  through  them ;  springs  burst  out  from  their 
sides,  formed  by  rains  issuing  from  the  clouds  which  almost  con- 
tinually hang  over  and  upon  their  summits.  These  carry  down 
the  debris  or  ruins  not  only  of  rocks  but  of  various  vegetable 
substances,  and  deposit  them  on  the  side  hills  and  valleys  below 
as  manure,  and  of  the  best  kind,  mixed  and  compounded  by  the 
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unerring  hand  of  nature.  These  valleys  contain  none,  or  my 
little  of  the  sour,  coarse  grasses  which  infest  tho  wet  swampy 
grounds  below,  and  which  cattle  will  not  touch  if  they  can  get 
anything  else,  and  then  only  to  prevent  them  from  starving,  so 
deficient  are  they  in  flavor  and  nutriment. 

A  considerable  portion  of  our  highlands  on  the  Hudson  river 
contain  many  such  valleys  and  side  hills,  and  have  some  very 
good  farms  in  and  upon  them  ;  they  grow  the  best  of  these  natu- 
ral grasses,  and  as  much  grain  as  the  owners  want  for  domestic 
consumption ;  the  great  object  is  the  dairy,  and  no  better  butter 
and  $heese,  especially  the  former,  upon  which  they  chiefly  run, 
can  be  produced  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Fruits,  too,  ap- 
ples, peaches,  pears,  plums,  &c,  large  and  high  flavored,  and  not 
so  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  changes  of  seasons  and  some  other  causes 
ay>elow.  We  speak  of  these  from  personal  knowledge,  as  we 
have  often  traveled  through  parts  of  these  mountains,  been  upon 
some  of  these  farms,  examined  and  admired  them,  and  been  re- 
freshed by  some  of  their  delicious  products.  These  mountain 
grasses  would  not  grow  as  well  on  the  grounds  below,  or  if  they 
would,  (and  no  doubt  there  are  some  there  similar  to  them,)  they 
lose  the  sweetness  which  they  possessed  on  the  mountain  hills 
and  valleys ;  rich  manures  and  the  system  of  low  land  culture 
adulterate  their  juices  and  render  them  less  palatable  to  stock. 
Plants,  like  animals,  have  their  habitat  or  home ;  they  get  accus- 
tomed to  this  home,  and  are  more  tenacious  of  the  habits  acquir- 
ed there,  and  cling  more  to  them  than  animals.  Hence,  on  a  re- 
moval to  a  short  distance  only,  unless  done  with  the  greatest 
care,  they  degenerate  somewhat  in  their  new  home,  and  must 
get  domesticated  in  it  to  thrive  and  do  well.  The  ancients  were 
well  aware  of  this,  and  Virgil,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago, 
advises  in  transplanting  from  one  locality  to  another,  whether 
distant  or  near,  to  mark  on  the  shrub  or  tree,  removed,  the  sides 
exposed  east,  west,  north  and  south,  and  expose  the  same  sides 
to  the  same  quarters  in  the  new  locality.  He  farther  advises  a 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  earth  in  which  they  first  grew  to  their 
new  home,  and  bed,  as  most  congenial  with  their  habits,  and 
they  would  be  more  certain  to  take  root  and  grow.  Grasses  are 
often,  as  is  well  known,  transplanted,  to  form  a  now  bed  of  turf 
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or  sod,  and  much  of  tho  old  quo  adheres  to  the  roots  and  is  car- 
ried with  them  on  removal.  The  grasses  w  hich  are  succulent, 
and  have  the  largest  stems  and  many  joints,  and  these  rather 
large,  something  like  the  Indian  eorn  plant  or  sugar  cane,  gene- 
rally contain  the  most  sacharine,  or  sugaf  and  mucilage.  When 
the  structure  is  of  a  light  glaucous  or  sea  green  color,  the  sugar 
is  generally  in  excess. 

Grasses  which  have  culms  or  stems  furnished  with  numerous 
joints,  leaves  smooth,  succulent  flowers,  hi  a  spike  or  close  pan- 
icle, flowerets  blunt  and  large,  contain  most  gluten  and  mucilage. 
When  the  structure  is  of  a  glaucous  color,  and  the  flowerets  woolly, 
sugar  is  in  the  next  proportion  to  mucilage.  Grasses,  with  strong, 
creeping  roots,  culms  few,  flower  in  spike,  contain  the  greatest 
proportion  of  bitter  extract.  It  must  be  recollected  that  sugar 
and  mucilage  are  the  most  important  ingredients  in  the  grasses-. 
The  sweet  scented  vernal  grass  is  considerably  esteemed,  not  so 
much  for  its  nutriment  as  for  its  fragrance.  It  has  been  analysed 
and  found  to  contain  less  of  the  former  than  several  other  kinds: 
It  has  been  found  in  Europe  by  intelligent,  practical  farmers,  that : 
cattle  do  not  eat  so  freely  of  it  nor  relish  it  as  well  as  several 
other  grasses.  Sheep,  it  is  said,  will  not  touch  it.  This  shows 
that  it  is  not  always  the  sweetest  and  most  brilliant  flowers  that 
are  most  useful.  It  abounds,  more  or  less,  in  most  good  mead- 
ows mixed  with  other  grasses.    It  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  give 

* 

to  hay  its  fragrance.  This  is  mere  supposition,  as  we  think  all 
the  nutritious  grasses,  if  properly  cured,  would  have  a  similar 
fragrance,  if  there  was  not  a  spear  of  vernal  in  them.  There  is 
considerable  of  it  in  the  rich  pasture  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  . 
mixed  with  other  fine  grasses;  some  think  it  .gives  to  Philadel- 
phia butter  its  fine  flavor ;  it  may  be  so,  but  we  think  its  superior 
flavor  due  more  to  other  grasses  as  cows  prefer  these,  and  con- 
sume more  of  them.  Sinclair,  Donaldson,  and  some  others,  place  v 
it  in  the  lower  order  of  the  better  grasses ;  these  last  undoubt- 
edly have  some  influence  on  the  flavor  of  butter ;  but  this,  we 
think,  is  owing  more  to  a  combination  of  causes  for  which  our 
Pennsylvania  friends  are  famous  in  the  manufacture  of  their  very 
superior  butter. 
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The  annual  meadow  grass  is  the  most  common  of  all  grasses, 

being  the  first  herbage  with  which  nature  covers  the  earth,  the 

root  is  annual ;  it  is  said  to  be  almost  the  only  grass  that  will  grow 

near  works  and  places  where  the  smoke  of  coal  abounds.    For 

this  we  cannot  vouch,  we  should  incline  to  a  different  opinion 

until  we  had  further  evidence.    As  the  ashes  of  hard  coal  in  a 

proper  state  will  benefit  more  or  less  most  grasses ;  although 

not  an  much  as  wood  and  vegetable  ashes  if  so  we  do  not  see  why 

the  smoke  should  be  prejudicial.    Though  an  annual  grass,  it  is 

found  in  most  meadows  and  pastures  perpetually  flowering,  and 

affording  an  early  sweet  herbage,  relished  by  all  stock ;  it  is  said 

birds  are  extravagantly  fond  of  it.    It  hardly  requires  sowing, 

as  it  spings  up  every  where  of  itself,  partly  from  its  dispersed 

seeds,  and  partly  from  its  roots  and  stems ;  although  called  an 

annual  it's  habits  are  more  like  a  perennial.    It  is  short  and 

belongs  to  the  dwarf  class.    The  English  think  highly  of  it  both 

for  pasture  and  hay,. especially  the  former ;  its  shortness  is  an 

objection  to  it  for  the  latter.    It  is  very  prolific,  grows  naturally 

in   all  good  meadows,  mixed  with  other   grasses,  with   little 

trouble ;  most  good  meadows  have  more  or  less  of  it  in ;  milch 

cows  are  very  fond  of  it ;  it  is  said  to  increase  and  enrich  their 

milk,  and  add  to  the  flavor  of  their  butter.    A  few  persons  do 

not  think  so  highly  of  it. 

Italian  rye  grass  is  cultivated  in  Italy,  France,  and  othir  parts 
.  of  Europe.    There  are  a  great  variety  of  the  rye  grasses,  and 
some  of  them  great  favorites  with  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain, 
others  not  as  much  so ;  it  depends,  they  say,  a  good  deal  on 
locality  and  soil,  and  Some  of  them  will  not  thrive  under  a  sud- 
den change  of  locality,  but  dwindle,  and  run  out,  or  disappear. 
In  our  country  it  has  never  been  much  cultivated,  and  when  it 
has,  we  believe  not  with  much  success-  at  any  rate,  not  with 
enough  to  increase  and  spread  its  cultivation.     The  Italian 
variety  is  said  to  be  among  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best.    In  a 
number  of  the  British  Farmers'  Magazine,  published  a  few  years 
since,  it  is  said :  "This  (Italian  rye  grass)  has  been  tried  for  four 
seasons,  and  proves  to  be  superior  to  every  other  grass  for  win- 
ter, and  much  the  earliest  for  feed,  of  any  grass  in  the  spring; 
but  what  renders  it  still  more  valuable  as  a  feeding  grass  is,  that 
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it  is  preferred  by  cattle  to  any  of  the  common  sorts,  a  fact  which 
has  been  proved  by  experiments  in  various  parts  of  the  country; 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  again  shoots  forth,  after  having 
been  mown  or  fed  off,  renders  it  particularly  advantageous  for 
light  soils,  as  the  common  rye  grass  never  sends  forth  a  second 
crop,  either  for  feed  or  seed,  of  any  consequence.  In  poor  land 
it  may  be  safely  sown  with  clover,  as  it  ha%  been  on  the  Con- 
tinent, to  the  great  increase  of  the  crop  and  benefit  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  hay."  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  one  of  the  greatest  scientific 
and  practical  farmers  of  his  day,  says  of  it  (Italian  rye  grass) : 
"  It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  it  should  not  have  been  long  ago 
introduced  into  this  country,  (England,)  and  cultivated  on  an 
extensive  scale.  If  sown  in  autumn,  after  a  crop  of  potatoes 
and  other  roots,  it  produces  a  crop  next  spring  fit  to  be  cut  for 
soiling  cattle,  8  days  earlier  than  lucern,  and  a  fortnight  before  < 
red  clover.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  have  good  seed — 
the  Italian,  and  no  other  variety — and  not  to  sow  it  too  deep.  It 
produces  two  excellent  crops  in  one  year,  the  first  of  which 
should  be  cut  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  flower,  and  the  second  will 
produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed.  From  its  early  growth ' 
in  spring,  when  other  articles  for  feeding  stock  with  advantage 
are  so  difficult  to  be  obtained,  it  is  likely  to  become  a  valoable 
acquisition  to  British  husbandry.'9  These  authorities  are  cited 
to  show  the  reputation  of  the  grass  in  England,  and  whether  our  - 
farmers  would  think  itan  object  of  cultivation  here.  Donaldson, 
one  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  grasses,  says :  "  Its  durable  quality 
remains  to  be  proved,  and,  like  other  foreign  productions  that  are 
cultivated  in  our  latitude,  it  may  soon  become  acclimated  and  re- ' 
duced  to  the  standard  of  fertility  that  is  fixed  by  soil  and  climate, 
and  ordinary  cultivation."  If  it  grows  so  well  and  is  so  popular  on 
the  continent,  especially  France  and  Italy,  we  should  think  it  would 
suit  our  soil  and  climate  better  than  those  of  England,  and  that ' 
it  would  become  acclimated  sooner  here  than  in  the  latter  place. 
Whether  it  has  been  tried  to  any  extent  among  us  or  at  all,  we 
cannot  tell.  As  to  barn  yard  manure  for  the  grasses^  this  is  one  of 
the  best,  and  under  all  circumstances  the  very  best  for  our  far- 
mers for  all  crops  and  for  their  land  generally,  there  are  perhaps 
many  artificial  and  special  manures  which  exceed  it  in  strength 
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andportableness,  bat  none  that  e<Jual  it  in  cheapness  and  durabil- 
ity, Several  other  kinds  as  manufactured,  and  prepared  are  ren- 
dered more  portable  and  made  comparatively  easy  of  conveyance 
to  and  from  distant  points,  this  the  farmer  has  to  pay  for,  and  often 
pretty  dear,  and  runs  the  chance  too,  of  being  imposed  upon  in  not 
getting  in  any  respect,  the  article  agreed  for,  or  of  getting  it  in 
an  adulterated  state,  and  very  inferior  in  quality.  These  ha- 
zards* besides  the  first  cost,  often  makes  the  article  come  much 
dearer  than  his  own,  which  is  made  on  his  premises  and  which 
he  konws  all  about  The  first  cost  too  often  makes  his  purse 
much  lighter,  if  the  article  lightens  the  labor  of  his  men  and 
cattle  in  moving  it  about.  The  farmer  frequently  gets  no  re- 
turn for  this  lightness  if  he  uses  the  foreign  or  manufactured 
stuff  it  extends  to  his  crops,  and  they  are  light  of  course,  he 
cannot  replenish  his  purse  and  restore  weight  to  that,  which 
makes  the  whole  operation  weigh  pretty  heavily  on  his  feelings. 
These  disappointments  often  occur  in  Europe,  with  those  who 
are  better  acquainted  with  these  chemicals,  or  as  they  might  so 
be  called,  mysterious  compounds,  that  are  manufactured  and  sold 
for  manures.  Jf  some  of  our  European  friends  don't  know  them- 
selves, they  have  the  means  of  knowing  generally  at  hand.  Take 
the  old  iashiQped  barn  yard  manure,  and  this  every  farmer  does, 
or  ought  to,  know  something  about ;  this  if  properly  preserved 
atyd  applied  cannot  fail*  It  contains  more  or  less  of  all  the  in- 
gredients which  plants  require  as  food.  Occasionally  from  some 
particular  causes  one  of  these  ingredients  may  be  wanting  in  the 
eoi^  or  manure,  or  there  may  not  be  enough  of  it  for^the  healthy 
growth  of  plants,  if  the  farmer  cannot  tell  what  it  is,  let  him 
employ  a  competent  chemist  and  he  will  soon  tell  whether  it  is 
lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  qt  bone  earth,  gypsum,  potash,  char- 
opal,  or  any  thing  else.  These  are  all  plain  articles  easily  pro- 
cured and  known,  and  there  cannot  be  much  cheating  in  furnish- 
ing them,  and  not  any  with  a  little  circumspection. 

Donaldson  says :  "  the  putrescent  mass  (meaning  farm  yard 
manure,)  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  properly  prepared  and 
applied,  beats  every  other  manure  yet  brought  into  competition 
with  it;  we  often  find  failures  in  the  effects  of  other  substances, 
but  none  from  that  article.    Some  substances  are  equally  quick 
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in  effect,  but  none  so  lasting,  leaving  an  earthy  residuum  which* 
adds  to  the  staple  of  the  soil.7' 

As  a  general  dependance,  it  is  the  best  for  grass  lands,  inclu- 
ding permanent  pastures ;  our  hot  suns  do  not  permit  them  to 
be  used  at  all  seasons,  or  on  all  lands.    In  May,  or  about  the 
first  of  June  is  the  best  time,  just  as  the  young  grass  starts  or  be- 
gins to  grow;  spread  it  right  from  the  barn-yard,  where  it  has 
been  lying  in  heaps  during  the  winter,  about  half  or  two-thirds- 
rotted,  well  over  the  gras?  lands j  the  grass  will  grow  up  through, 
it  and  get  above  it,  it  will  soon  sink  fend  be  washed  down  by  rains 
about  the  roots.    The  rains  will  dissolve  its  soluble  parts,  which 
will  enter  the  earth  around  the  roots,  and  the  pores  of  these  will 
absorb  or  suck.it  in  as  they  want  it,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the 
benefit  of  the  application  will  be  seen  by  a  vigorous  start  and 
growth  of  the  grass,  soon  over-topping  the  neighboring  grass 
where  none  has  been  applied.    We  have  often,  years  ago,  wit- 
nessed its  effects  on  grass  lands  applied  in  a  similar  way,  and  no 
later. than  last  summer  we  saw  it  exemplified  on  several  farms. 
we  visited  in  June  and  July ;  some  of  the  fields  of  these  farms 
and  meadows  had  cattle  feeding  upon  them,  others  beside  them, 
not;  there  appeared  to  belittle  or  no  difference  in  the  size  or 
growth  of  the  grass,  all  nearly  quite  alike.    The  fresh  manure 
of  the  cattle  dropt  was  added  to  that  before  spread,  and  this  also-, 
would  soon  disappear  and  be  lost  amid  the  luxuriance  of  the  grass. 
The  effects  of  these  fresh  droppings  appeared  to  make  up  for  the . 
loss  sustained  by  feeding,  and  all  seem  to  have  a  uniform  height^ 
color,  and  richness.    No  iqanure  could  be  seen  any  where,  unless 
the  ground  was  pretty  closely  inspected,  and  then  only  a  little  of 
the  coarser  and  more  insoluble  parts,  and  which  required  a  little 
mere  time  for  solution,  or  unless  the  droppings  were  very  recemt 
and  had  not  time  to  descend  and  disappear  among  the  thick 
grass.    We  do  not  think  a  particle,  or  certainly  not  any  worth. 
estimating,  could  have  been  lost  by  evaporation.     The  sun 
could  have  none,  or  very  little  power  on  manure  upon  ground 
under  such  circumstances,  and  certainly  not  power  enough  to 
create  ascending  vap^r  from  it  and  cause  any  lose  from  that 
source. 
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This  land  bad  been  used  to  good  husbandry,  and  often  been 
top  dressed  in  this  way.  It  is  very  different  with  land  with  lit- 
tle grass  upon  it,  and  no  soil,  no  heart  to  bring  it  forth  and  start 
it  early  in  the  spring  ;  and  perhaps  never  had  anything,  or  very 
little  put  upon  it  to  give  it  heart  and  soil,  and  what  little  grass 
there  was  upon  it,  fed  close  off  the  season  through.  Manure 
upon  such  a  surface,  exposed  to  a  hot  summer's  sun,  and  nothing 
to  protect  it,  would  do  very  little  good ;  its  essence,  or  much  the 
greatest  portion  would  be  lost  by  evaporation.  Those  who -form 
it  in  this  way,  certainly  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  useless- 
ness  of  surface  manure  on  grass  land ;  such  land  can  only  be  put 
in  fine  grass,  by  the  spreading  of  a  good  coat  of  barn  yard  manure 
over  it,  and  immediately  ploughing  it  in,  and  that  deep  and 
thorough,  and  sowing  it  with  grain  and  grass  seed,  the  old 
fashioned  way  of  restoring  old  worn  out  pasture  fields.  Some 
farmers  put  dung  on  their  pasture  grounds  in  autumn,  near  win- 
ter. This  cannot  be  so  good,  it  is  spending  the  essence  of  the 
dung  before  the  time  required  to  give  a  spring  to  vegetation ;  it 
lays  all  winter  in  a  passive  state,  that  is,  no  action  from  it  that 
can  benefit  plants.  These  are  more  than  passive,  they  are  tor- 
pid or  temporarily  dead,  and  no  useful  combinations  can  take 
place  between  them,  the  one  cannot  consume  food,  and  the  other 
is  in  no  state  to  yield  it:  Donaldson  says,  "the  application  of  dung 
to  grass  lands  during  the  frosts  and  thaws  of  winter  should  not 
be  practiced ;  the  juices  are  washed  away  from  the  dung  when 
the  land  is  not  in  a  state  to  receive  it ;  rains  and  snows  dis- 
solve the  subtances,  and  both  elements  are  in  a  state  where  no 
useful  combinations  can  be  effected."  He  decidedly  recommends 
the  spring  in  preference  to  autumn  or  winter. 

Insects.— Our  grasses  with  all  our  plants  suffer  very  much  from 
insects,  and  this  evil  is  increasing  in  our  country ;  we  have  more 
heat  in  summer,  than  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  this  multiplies 
the  enemy,  makes  them  more  active  and  vigorous,  and  more  able 
to  do  mischief.  As  the  population  of  our  young  country  increases, 
our  forests  cleared  up  and  cultivated,  our  plants  increase  in 
number  and  variety ;  the  delicate  flowers  and  seeds  of  the  various 
grain,  fruit  and  ornamental  plants,  afford  a  more  abundant  and 
palatable  food ;  for  this  destructive  enemy,  like  most  animals,  in- 
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significant  as  he  appears,  has  a  choice  of  food,  and  selects  the 
sweetest  as  well  as  the  richest  for  his  repast.  If  he  follows  in 
the  track  of  industry  and  civilization,  and  lays  waste  the  prp-- 
ducts  of  these,  he  does  no  more  than  more  important  beings  have 
done,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  here  he  finds  the  choicest  and 
most  valuable  spoils.  Famine  and  pestilence  in  the  old  world ' 
have  often  followed  on  the  track  of  both,  and  both  in  different 
periods  have  made  the  human  race  suffer  for  not  checking  him 
in  season,  but  letting  him  become  too  powerful  for  resistance. 
Modern  Europe  has  suffered  frequently  from  the  ravages  of  in- 
sects, and  sections  of  it  have  more  than  oiice  been  desolated  by 
them,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  famine  or  near  it.  Of  late  they 
have  learned  wisdom  from  their  sufferings,  they  studied  the 
character  of  their  enemy,  and  combated  him  in  every  way  when 
he  threatened  an  invasion,  and  repelled  him.  The  people  of  dif- 
ferent neighboring  districts,  acted  in  concert,  and  by  simultane- 
ous movements  attacked  and  crushed  him,  or  as  large  a  portion  of 
him  as  they  could.  The  public  authorities  paid  them  for  these 
efforts,  and  employed  men,  women  and  children  to  join  in  the 
contest,  and  rewarded  them  according  to  the  number  or  quantity 
of  the  enemy  they  slaughtered.  They  have  gone  further,  they 
have  encouraged  and  protected  all  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
common  enemy.  All  birds  and  animals  known  to  make  war 
upon  and  kill  insects  and  devour  them  for  food,  have  been  pre- 
served with  the  greatest  care,  and  not  any  permitted  to  be  kill- 
ed by  sportsmen  or  others  under  severe  penalties,  and  these  en- 
forced with  rigor  whenever  the  law  was  violated. 

Our  sister  state,  New  Jersey,  has  lately  set  us  an  example  in 
this  respect;  she  has  enacted  laws  preserving  birds  that  Ate 
known  to  prey  upon  insects,  inflicting  penalties  upon  those  who 
destroy  them.  Our  State,  and  others,  will  be  obliged  before  long 
to  follow  so  laudable  an  example,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our 
plants  and  fruits ;  some  years  the  products  of  our  agricultural 
industry  generally  are  diminished  almost  one  half,  and  a  few  en- 
tirely destroyed.  Many  of  our  farmers  and  people  don't  appear 
to  be  aware  of  the  real  cause  of  the  injury,  they  are  apt  to  ascribe 
it  to  something  else,  the  season,  or  a  neglect  of  doing  at  the  proper 
time  or  manner  what  their  soil  and  plants  require.    It  is  difficult 
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to  convince  them  that  so  small,  weak,  and  contemptible  an  enemy 
can  do,  so  much  mischief,  such  are  his  numbers,  so  quiet,  un- 
tiring, and  insidious  is  he  in  his  attacks.    We  witnessed  in  June 
and  July  last  the  ravages  of  some  of  them,  the  Aphides,  or  plant 
lice,  the  smallest  of  the  tribe,  in  myriads  on  the  apple,  cherry, 
pear,  and  plum  tree  leaves,  and  currant  bush,  aided  by  another 
small  insect  called  the  leaf-roller ;  the  surface  of  the  leaves  was 
raised  up  in  little  ridges,  and  these  on  a  close  inspection  appear- 
ed to  be  alive  with  animalcules,  the  leaf  brownish  in  color, 
something  like  the  rust  of  iron,  and  partly  rolled  up,  and  some 
of  them  apparently  dead,  sap  sucked  out  of  them.     Other  tribes, 
large  enough  to  fly,  move  about,  and  be  seen  distinctly,  the  wing- 
less tribes  too,  such  as  crawl  or  creep,  most  of  the  ant  family, 
some  of  the  worm  class,  were  seen  running  up  and  down  the 
bodies  and  limbs  of  the  trees  and  eat  holes  int*  these,  enter  them 
and  live  in  their  wood ;  others  infest  the  bark  and  crevices  of 
trees,  all  living  and  breeding  in  and  about  the  tree9  and  all 
equally  busy  in  the  work  of  destruction.    The  little  birds,  their 
great  enemy,  were  not  idle,  they 'were  equally  busy,  the  wren, 
the  king  bird,  the  woodpecker,  and  cat  bird,  catching  the  flyers 
and  picking  the  crawlers  from  the  bodies  and  limbs ;  some  would 
thrust  their  bills  under  the  bark  and  in  the  crevices  and  holes 
and  drag  out  the  culprits  and  devour  them  or  carry  them  to  their 
young ;  others  scrape  the  plant  lice  and  pick  the  leaf-rulers  irom 
the  leaves  in  which  they  were  coiled,  and  make  a  meal  of  what 
appeared  so  small  as  hardly  to  possess  life.    The  crow,  blapk 
bird,  and  other  kinds,  were  seen  following  the  plow  and,  scratch- 
ing the  newly  plowed  earth  for  the  insect  foe  in  the  worm  state 
and  destroying  him.    We  have  it  from  the  most  unquestionable 
authority,  as  well  travelers  in  whom  confidence  may  be  placed, 
as  from  journals  of  the  west,  that  some  of  the  western  states  have 
suffered  greatly  from  insects  the  last  summer,  (I860);  some, 
comities  in  Ofcto  have  been  literally  in  their  grasses,  Indian 
oorn,  and  some  other  plants  laid  waste,  and  th^t  chiefly  by  the 
common  grasshopper,  called  in  Europe  the  locust.    We  hare 
seen  in  some  of  these  journals  that  Indian  corn,  and  grass  or  hay 
have  rises  greatly  in  value,  and  especially  the  latter,  that  some 
of  the  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  stock 
at  greatly  reduced  prices,  not  being  able  to  winter  them,  thai 
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hay  was  considerably  higher  than  it  was  in  cities  on  the  sea  board. 
Could  not  this  evil  have  been  greatly  mitigated,  if  not  entirely 
prevented,  through  the  exertions  of  man,  with  the  aid  of  the 
natural  enemy  of  insects,  birds,  and  some  other  animals  t  If  the 
evil  could  have  been  lessened  one-half  or  one-quarter  the  public 
at  large  would  have  been  great  gainers !  This  will  have  to  be 
done  at  some  future  day  throughout  our  land,  to  organise  in 
bodies  and  fight  the  enemy,  and  protect  the  birds  and  other 
animals,  his  natural  enemies,  by  penal  laws.  A  volume,  or 
volumes,  could  be  written  on  this  subject,  as  there  has  been  In 
Europe  within  a  century  or  two,  so  great  has  been  the  devas- 
tations committed,  and  such  the  terror  excited  by  this  ap- 
parently insignificant  animal  at  different  periods  of  the  world. 
To  show  the  character  and  habits  of  insects  more  strik- 
ingly we  will  quote  a  few  sentences  from  M.  V.  Kollar, 
a  European  entomologist  of  reputation,  says:  "The  food  of 
insects  is  indeed  procured  from  an  extensive  pasture.  From 
the  majestic  oak  to  the  invisible  fungus  or  insignificant 
wall  moss,  the  whole  race  of  plants  is  a  stupendous  meal 
to  'which  the  insects  set  down  as  guests.  The  larger  plant  con- 
suming animals,  limit  their  attacks  to  leaves,  seeds,  and  stalks ; 
not  so  insects,  to  the  various  families  of  which  every  part  of  a 
plant  yields  suitable  provender.  Some  which  live  under  the 
earth  attack  roots,  others  choose  the  stem  and  branches,  a  third 
division  live  on  the  leaves,  a  fourth  prefers  the  flower,  while  a 
fifth  selects  the  fruit  or  seed.  Of  those  which  prefer  the  foliage, 
some  take  nothing  but  juice  out  of  the  sap. vessels,  as  the  aphides, 
or  plant  lice j  others  only  the  upper  or  under  surface  of  the 
leaves,  like  the  leaf-rollers ;"  with  numerous  other  branches  of  the 
great  family.    This  is  only  a.  small  sample. 

In  Europe  the  farmers  sometimes  complain  that  their  lands 
will  not  bear  clover,  they  get  tired  of  it,  or  what  they  call  clover 
sick:  high  manuring  they  say  will  not  cure  this  sickness.  This 
happen?  occasionally  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent. 
Whether  it  has  ever  occurred  in  America  we  do  not  know,  very 
likely  it  has  rarely,  though  as  yet,  as  we  advance  in  years  as  a 
nation,  probably  we  will  be  afflicted  in  a  similar  way.  We  have 
*  great  variety  and  abundance  of  ground  at  our  command,  and 
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shall  have  for  many  years  to  come.  One  of  our  remedies  for 
this,  and  other  important  diseases  similar  to  it,  of  the  products  of 
our  farms,  is  change,  sell  out,  and  buy  another,  this  is  no  effort 
for  us,  we  are  accustomed  to  such  changes.  In  Europe,  to  talk 
to  a  man  about  changing  for  a  similar  cause  his  cattle,  sheds,  or 
pig  pens,  much  more  his  homestead  or  mansion  where  he  had 
lived  and  his  ancestors  before  him,  perhaps  for  centuries,  and 
he  would  be  sick,  as  well  as  his  land  of  clover.  Professor  Johns- 
ton in  speaking  of  this  disease,  thinks  it  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  neglect  of  the  use  of  farm  yard  manure  or  using  too  little 
of  it.  The  Turnip  is  a  very  general  crop  in  Europe,  and  especi- 
ally Great  Britain.  Bone  earth  is  the  manure  almost  exclusively 
used  for  these,  they  do  better  with  this  than  any  thing  else,  will 
yield  more  from  it  as  a  food.  We  have  never  heard  that  they 
were  tired  of  it,  but  appear  to  grow  under  it  as  well  as  ever.  In 
their  rotation  system,  wheat  or  some  of  the  other  grains  and  the 
grasses  generally  follow  turnips.  Grains  and  grasses  require 
some  bone  earth,  but  they  want  something  else.  Farm-yard  ma- 
nure contains  more  or  less  of  all  the  essential  ingredients  which 
most  plants  require  as  food.  The  Professor  says,  "  if  farm-jrard 
manure  in  sufficient  abundance  and  of  good  quality  be  applied 
along  with  the  root  crop  the  land  obtains  a  certain  more  or  less 
abundant  return  of  all  these  substances  which  the  last  rotation  of 
crops  had  carried  off  from  it  and  which  the  new  rotation  will  re- 
quire for  food.  When  the  clover  comes  round,  therefore,  a  sup- 
ply of  proper  food  is  ready  for  it  as  well  as  for  the  wheat  which 
is  to  follow.  Neither  bones  or  rape  dust  nor  any  such  single 
animal  or  vegetable  substance  can  replace  farm-yard  manure  for 
an  indefinite  period,  because  it  does  not  contain  all  the 
substances  which  the  entire  rotation  of  crops  requires."  We  will 
cite  one  more  high  Authority  to  show  the  importance  in  which 
farm-yard  manure  is  held  in  Great  Britain.  Professor  Anderson) 
Chemist  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  in 
a  late  lecture  delivered  there  after  naming  the  great  advantages  of 
farm-yard  manure,  concludes :  "  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  as  my 
decided  opinion  that  farm-yard  manure  must  always  be  the  far- 
mer's main  stay."  All  the  most  intelligent  and  best  practicable 
farmers  ef  Great  Britain  of  the  present  day  accord  with  this 
opinion.     We  are  afraid  we  shall  make  some  of  our  readers 
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clover  sick  or  tired  of  the  grasses  generally  as  well  as  the  other 
topics  here  discussed  if  we  continue  the  discussion  farther  at 
present. 


EXTRAORDINARY  COW. 


Genl.  Chandler. 

Sir — I  here  give  you  an  account  of  the  fat  cow  Grace,  which 
was  viewed  in  March  last,  by  a  committee  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, consisting  of  Gen.  Tallmadge,  Mr.  Meigs,  yourself  and 
others. 

This  fine  cow  was  bred  by  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  and  sold  when 
a  heifer  to  Mr.  Sheafe,  of  Duchess  county,  and  of  him  I  pur- 
chased her.  Mr.  Sheafe  showed  her  when  only  three  years  old, 
in  the  class  of  aged  cows  at  the  show  of  the  New-York  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society  at  Poughkeepsie  in  1844,  and  she  won  the  third 
prize. 

In  1847, 1  exhibited  Grace  at  the  show  of  the  New-York  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  Saratoga,  and  dhe  won  the  first  prize  as  the 
best  milch  cow. 

In  1850,  supposing  she  had  ceased  to  breed,  she  was  fed  by 
Col.  J.  M.  Sherwood  of  Auburn,  and  was  by  .him  and  me  jointly 
shown  at  the  show  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society 
at  Albany,  in  September  of  that  year,  and  won  the  first  prize  as 
the  best  fat  cowi  shown. 

•  In  March  1851,  she  was  brought  to  New- York  city,  and  slaugh- 
tered. On  being  killed  it  was  found  that  she  was  with  calf,  and 
six  month  gone. 

The  live  weight  of  this  extraordinary  cow  was,  with  her  calf 
in  her,  1795  pounds.  The  calf  and  its  appendages  weighed  60 
pounds,  leaving  her  live  weight  1745  pounds.  Her  four  quar- 
ters weighed  1210  pounds  ;  her  fat  153  pounds  ;  and  her  hide 
101  pounds  ;  total  1464  pounds  dead  weight.  Her  dead  weight 
was  83  lbs.,  and  89  hundredths  for  every  100  lbs. ;  her  shrink- 
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age  being  thus  only  a  very  small  fraction  (eleven  hundredths,) 
more  than  10  pounds  in  the  hundred  of  live  weight,  or  16  per 
cent.  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  animal  ever  dressed  a  greater 
dead  weight  for  the  live  weight. 

On  being  cut  up,  the  beef  of  this  fine  cow  showed  6nperbly. 
It  was  beautifully  marbled/,  and  the  whole  carcass  was  remark- 
able for  its  great  amount  of  lean  meat. 

Grace  was  a  pure  Short  Horn,  was  calved  in  1841,  and  was 
got  by  Victor  (9,780,)  dam  Daisy  by  Bertram  II,  (3,114,)  gran- 
dam  Delight,  by  Devonshire  (966,)  great  grandam  Daisy,  by 
Admiral  (1,608,)  gr.  gr.  g.  dam,  Yellow  Rose,  by  Young  Den- 
ton (1,963,)  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.,  Arabella,  by  North  Star  (460,)  gr. 
**•  Kr-  IP  8-  d.,  Aurora,  by  Comet  (155,)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d., 
%y  Henry  (301,)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d*,  by  Danby  (190,) 
{See  American  Herd  Book,  page  189,  and  English  Herd  Book, 
wol.  8,  page  370.) 

Grace  left  no  progeny  behind  her,  except  one  bull,  now  three 
jears  old.  All  her  calves  were  bulls,  and  she  produced  five, 
and  was  In  calf  with  her  sixth. 

AMBROSE  STEVENS. 

Jfe^York  Xttf. 


FRANCIS'  METALLIC  IJFE-BOAT. 

Jfew*York>  Fehy.,  8M,  lftftL 
<Gehi*.  Chandler, 

Dear  Sir — It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  believe  thai  the 
American  Institute  has  been  instrumental  in  some  degree,  in 
bringing  before  the  public  some  five  years  since,  the  name  «f  a 
nan,  who  has  in  that  short  period,  by  his  own  unaided  inven- 
tive genius,  done  more  to  preserve"and  secure  life  from  ship- 
wreck,  than  any  man  now  living.  I  allude  to  Joseph  Francis,  in- 
ventor of  the  "  Metallic  Life-Boat."  He  has  struggled  without 
aid  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  and  against  the  prejudices, 
opposition,  and  conflicting  interests  of  ship  owners,  boat  builders 
mnA  the  people  at  large.    Now  the  whole  coast  of  Long  Island 
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and  New-Jersey  are  lined  with  his  life  preserving  cars,  and 
boats,  under  appropriations  by  Congress.  The  coast  of  Florida 
and  Texas  are  to  be.  I  have  recently  read  the  following  letten 
respecting  Francis'  Metallic  Surf-Boat,  which  have  given  me 
great  pleasure. 

Cape  May  Court  House. 
Lieut.  John  McGowan: 

Dear  Friend — I  am  just  off  the  beach,  Ludlairts,  immediately 
opposite  the  boat  house,  where  there  is  a  large  steamer  ashore, 
the  Eudora,  from  New- York,  bound  to  California.  Knowing  your 
desire  to  know  how  the  Metallic  Surf-boats  work,  it  affords  me 
great  satisfaction  to  acquaint  you.  I  landed  all  the  passengers 
this  day  and  their  baggage  through  a  heavy  north-east  surf  with* 
out  difficulty.  My  men  remarked,  "  It  was  only  fun  to  play  in 
the  breakers  with  her."  She  is  the  finest  thing  I  have  ever 
seen  for  the  purpose  for  which  she  is  intended,  and  does  the  in- 
ventor great  credit  I  have  acquainted  Mr.  W.  R.  Jones,  of 
Ifew-Tork,  With  her  performance. 

(Signed)  R.  C.  HOLMES. 

Collector  of  the  Customs. 

Squam  Beach,  Monmouth  Co.,      ) 
NeiD-Jerscyy  March  13, 1860.  ) 

Walte*  R.  Jones,  Esq., 

President  of  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  New-York. 
Sit — I  was  present,  and  superintended,  and  sent  the  line  on 
board  the  ship  "  Ayrshire,"  on  the  12th  of  January,  1850,  and 
by  means  of  the  Metallic  Life  Car,  we  landed  in  safety  her  pas- 
sengers, in  all,  two  hundred  and  one,  which,  in  my  opinion,  at 
that  time,  could  not  have  been  otherwise  saved,  as  the  sea  was 
so  bad  that  no  open  boat  could  have  lived.  We  attached  the 
line  to  the  shot  and  fired  it  from  the  mortar.  It  fell  directly 
across  the  wreck,  and  was  caught  by  the  crew  on  board,  and  thp 
hawser  hauled  off,  to  which  we  attached  the  Metallic  Lift 
,Car,  and  pulled  her  to  and  from  the  wreck  through  a  ter- 
rific foaming  surf.  Every  soul,  men,  women,  children,  and 
infants,  came  through  the  surf  during  that  cold  snow  storm,  dry 
and  comfortable.  During  the  whole  time  of  landing  these  per- 
sons, one  of  the  india  rubber  floats  put  around  the  cars  outside, 
[Assembly,  No.  149.  J  R 
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by  order  of  the  government  officer  who  superintended,  was  full 

of  water,  and  the  other  full  of  air,  showing  the  ability  of  tht 
Metallic  Boat  to  do  her  work,  even  under  such  disadvantages  as 
having  air  on  one  side,  and  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  india 
rubber  float  on  the  other,  in  a  heavy  surf.  The  ship  came  on 
shore  abreast  of  the  station  house,  and  they  are  ten  miles  apart ; 
now,  if  she  had  struck  between  the  two  houses,  or  even  four 
miles  from  shelter,  many  of  those  we  saved  from  drowning, 
would  have  perished  with  the  cold ;  but,  as  it  was,  all  were 
landed  dry  and  comfortable,  and  no  one  suffered,  as  we  immedi- 
ately put  them  in  the  house,  and  found  the  benefit  of  the  fuel 
there  provided  by  government ;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  shows 
the  necessity  of  having  the  stations  nearer  together. 

I  have  had  much  experience  in  wrecking,  and  was  present  at 
the  wreck  of  the  ship  "  John  Minturn,"  and  now  say  decidedly, 
(and  many  others  who  were  present  at  both  wrecks  join  with 

me)  that  if  we  could  have  had  the  mortar  and  Metallic  Life  car, 
we  could  have  saved  a  great  proportion,  if  not  all  of  the  souls 
from  the  John  Minturn,  which  was  wrecked  on  this  beach. 

The  car  is  also  very  valuable  for  landing  specie,  jewels,  silks, 
and  packages,  of  all  kinds,  that  could  not  be  saved  by  an  open 
boat.  We  can  also  communicate  with  the  ship,  by  means  of  the 
mortar  and  car,  as  soon  as  she  strikes,  without  waiting  as  here- 
tofore for  the  storm  to  cease,  by  which  time  she  may  go  to  pieces, 
and  all  be  lost. 

With  the  above  arrangements  well  attended,  there  need  be 
few  lives  lost  and  much  less  property. 

(Signed.)  JOHN  MAXON. 

The  very  surf  boat  above  mentioned,  by  means  of  which,  two 
huodred  and  one  passengers  were  landed  in  safety,  and  perfectly 
dry,  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute, 
where  it  justly  elicited  universal  interest. 

The  Judges  on  Naval  Architecture  made  the  following  report 
at  the  20th  Annual  Fair  of  the  American  Institute :    ' 
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The  Galvanized  Iron  Life  Boats  have  superior  advantages  over 
all  others  for  the  following  reasons : 

1st.  Their  endurance  under  severe  trial,  it  being  almost  im- 
possible to  meet  with  sufficient  injury  to  disable  them  from  sus- 
taining their  compliment  of  persons  for  any  length  of  time,  in 
case  of  storm,  wreck,  or  fire. 

2d.  Their  extreme  lightness,  united  with  strength. 

3d.  Their  inability  to  become  nail  sick,  worm  eaten,  or  leaky 
from  exposure  to  the  sun,  however  long  they  may  be  out  of" 
water. 

4  th.  These  Life  boats  may  be  used  at  sea  to  preserve  life  when 
nothing  else  can  live,  or  for  the  daily  use  of  the  ship,  being  al- 
ways in  readiness  for  either  service. 

I  have  myself  used  one  of  these  boats  at  my  farm  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  put  unqualified  confidence  in  her ;  she^annot , 
burn,  break,  rust,  corrode,  sink,  shrink  or  rot.  They  are  inval- 
uable, and  superior  in  every  respect  to  every  other  kind  of  boat 
now  in  use,  and  I  confidently  recommend  them  to  all  my  agri- 
cultural friends  living  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

B.  L.  PELL. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

We  were  very  much  gratified  by  the  exhibition,  at  our  late 
fair,  o|  a  buggy  wagon,  of  superior  workmanship,  from  the  manu- 
factory of  Mr.  J.  C.  Thornton,  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  every 
part  of  the  work  of  which  was  made  there,  and  the  wood,  consist- 
ing of  black  walnut,  ash,  white  oak,  and  elm,  was  the  product 
of  the  forests  of  that  state.  Mr.  T.  employs  sixteen  hands,  hav- 
ing constantly  as  much  as  they  can  do.  His  work  claims  there 
a  preference  over  work  from  the  north,  and  his  total  sales  per 
annum  are  from  60  to  70,000  dollars,  which  includes  articles  in 
his  line  purchased  elsewhere.  At  Columbia  there  are  now  ex- 
tensive tanneries,  steam  mills  for  sashes  and  panel  doors,  plan- 
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ing  mills,  saddle  and  harness  manufactories,  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
factories, and  in  the  vicinity  there  are  in  process  of  construction 
two  cotton  mills.  Manufacturing  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and 
the  planters  generally  are  favorably  disposed. 

An  association  has  been  organised  at  Charleston,  denominated 
the  South  Carolina  Institute,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  under  the  auspices  of 
which  a  fair  was  held  at  Charleston  during  the  last  autumn, 
when  a  large  number  of  premiums  were  awarded  for  articles  of 
merit,  among  which  we  notice  the  following :  for  book-binding, 
printing  paper,  tallow  candles,  soap,  thrashing  machine,  work 
for  engines,  and  patterns  for  mill  gearing,  cotton  gin,  coaches, 
to  a  lady  for  a  blanket  and  carpet  made  of  cow's  hair,  to  a  lady 
for  cassimere,  to  a  manufactory  for  black  cassimere,  to  a  young 
lady  for  domestic  silk,  to  a  lady  for  silk  gloves,  for  cotton  yarn, 
striped  homespun,  shirtings,  sheetings,  drills,  osnaburghs,  axes, 
wine  and  brandy,  wrought  and  cut  nails,  muscadine  wine,  cream 
ale,  wool  hats,  shoe  lasts,  pine  burr  bonnets,  Sea  Island  cotton, 
calfskins,  upland  cotton,  Florida  tobacco,  brown  sugar,  pottery, 
and  flour,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  manufactures.  The  ex- 
hibition consisted  of  the  products  of  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida. 

This  is  certainly  a  good  beginning,  and  with  our  whole  heart 
we  wish  them  success.  It  will  afford  us  the  greatest  pleasure 
imaginable  to  find  at  our  annual  fairs  here  in  New- York  speci- 
mens of  the  handicraft  of  our  countrymen  of  the  south  in  com- 
petition and  rivalry  with  the  manufactures  and  mechanical  skill 
of  the  north.  They  may  always  rely,  that  at  the  hands  of  the 
American  Institute,  they  will  meet  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

A.C. 


IMPORTED  SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

A,  Ghandlsr,  Esq., 

Sir — Having  shown  ten  ewes  at  the  Cattle  show  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  in  October,  1850, 1  deem  it  proper  to  give  you  an 
account  of  them. 
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These  ten  ewes  were  imported  from  England  in  September, 
1850,  together  with  a  bnck  and  one  other  ewe.  The  buck  died 
soon  after  landing  from  the  ship,  and  one  of  the  ewes  also  died 
from  a  broken  leg  arising  from  an  accident  at  sea  in  a  gale. 

These  sheep  were  bred  by  the  most  distinguished  breeder  of 
South  Down  sheep  in  England,  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Bab  rah  am, 
Cambridge,  England.  Mr.  Webb  commenced  showing  bucks 
alone  of  his  breeding  in  1840,  at  the  shows  of  the  great  English 
Agricultural  Society,  and  he  has  steadily  every  year  won  all  the 
first  and  second  prizes  till  1850,  when  for  the  first  time  he  was 
beaten,  and  then  only  by  bucks  got  by  his  own  rams  and  their 
dams  by  his  own  rams.  Mr.  Webb  now  only  shows  shearling 
bucks,  and  his  long  list  of  winnings  shows  his  superior  breed. 
He  has  annual  •  lettings  by  auction  of  his  bucks,  and  generally 
lets  about  150  each  year,  at  prices  varying  from  20  guineas  to  GO, 
80  and  100  for  the  use  ot  a  buck  for  one  season.  The  buck  which 
I  brought  out  was  the  second  highest  in  price  at  his  letting  in 
1850  for  shearling  rams. 

At  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  I  showed  all  the  sheep 
of  this  importation,  ten  in  number,  that  were  alive  at  the  time 
of  the  Institute's  show  in  October,  1850,  and  they  won  all  the 
premiums  for  ewes  of  their  class. 

In  January,  1851,  I  imported  from  Mr.  Webb  twenty  mom 
South  Down  ewes,  ten  being  lambs  of  1850.  The  ten  ewes  were 
shearlings,  and  all  ten  have  dropped  lambs,  got  in  England  by 
Mr.  Webb's  celebrated  buck  Favorite. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  imported  thirty-two  South  Down 
sheep,  thirty  of  which  survive,  and  of  these  eleven  have  dropped 
Iambs  got  in  England.  Col.  Sherwood,  of  Auburn,  now  owns  ten 
of  these  ewes. 

These  sheep  coming  from  the  very  best  source  in  England, 
(for  Mr.  Webb  has  no  equal  as  a  breeder  of  South  Downs  in  Eng- 
land,) must  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  South  Downs  in 

this  country. 

AMBROSE  STEVENS. 
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SEED  POTATOES  FROM  CALLAO. 

The  American  Institute  gratefully  acknowledge  their  indebt- 
edness to  Capt.  Phineas  Windsor,  of  the  ship  Angelique,  which 
arrived  at  Baltimore  in  November  last,  from  Callao,  for  his  kind- 
ness and  attention,  which  will  be  best  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

Baltimore}  November,  25,  1850. 
To  the  American  Institute  of  the  city  of  New-York  : 

Please  accept  of  the  accompanying  samples  of  potatoes.  Then 
are  four  kinds, — three  of  them  are  the  choicest  of  all  Peru,  to- 
gether with  specimens  of  the  original  wild  potato  of  Pern.  The 
latter  require  to  be  planted  three  successive  years  before  they 
will  come  to  maturity.  Supposing  they  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Institute,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  them. 

Respectfully, 

/      PHINEAS  WINDSOR, 
Ship  Angelique ,  from  Callao. 

The  above  specimens  were  duly  received  as  per  date.  But  the 
letter  was  not  received  until  within  a  few  days.  We  are  happj 
to  say  that  the  potatoes  were  carefully  preserved  until  the  ex- 
planation reached  us,  since  which  they  have  been  placed  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Wm.  Kent,  gardner  and  florist,  Prospect  Hill, 
Long  Island,  and  we  anxiously  expect  the  next  season,  to  be 
able  to  distribute  seed  among  the' attendants  at  our  Farmers  club. 

A.  CHANDLER, 

Cor.  Secfy 


TEA. 

From  the  Revue  Horticole,  Paris,  1850.    Translations  by  H.  Muos,  Esq. 

In  the  districts  of  the  province  of  Fo-Kien,  where  they  culti- 
vate the  Bohea,  the  temperature  resembles  that  of  Kiang-Nan, 
snow  and  ice  prevailing  for  some  six  or  eight  weeks. '  The  tea 
bushes  tied  in  bundles  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
the  snow.    The  small  river  Kien  Kio  Xee  which  winds  through 
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the  vallies  of  Fo-Kien  freezes  every  year.  We  met  on  the  roads 
gangs  of  vagabonds  who  demanded  alms  of  us  and  they  tried  to 
excite  our  charity  by  scattering  straw  and  other  like  material 
over  the  icy  surface  of  the  road  to  prevent  our  pedestrians  and 
our  beasts  of  burthen  from  slipping. 

Father  Carpina,  who  resided  a  long  time  ,in  the  eastern  part 
of  Fo-Kien,  assured  Mr.  Ball  that  the  teas  had  never  been  dam- 
aged nor  the  crops  retarded  by  winters  as  severe  even  as  that  of 
1815,  when  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  nearly  three  feet  in  the 
canton  of  Fo-Gan,  in  latitude  27°  and  to  the  depth  of  over  four 
feet  in  that  of  Ning-ti.  In  that  year  and  in  181 6,  the  river  Mo- 
Yang  was  frozen  so  that  boatmen  had  to  break  the  ice  in  order 
to  get  their  boats  along.  This  river  is  about  the  size  of  the 
Guadalquiver  at  Cordova. 

The  Camellia,  which  is  a  congener  of  tea,  grows  in  all  parts 
of  China  yet  visited  by  our  travellers.  At  Shanghai  in  latitude 
31°  24'  the  climate  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to  that  of 
Japan,  which  is  the  native  land  of  Camellia — and  Thunberg  as- 
sures us  that  the  cold  is  intense  there,  the  thermometer  indicat- 
ing many  degre?s  below  the  freezing  point  (the  French  writers 
zero)  even  in  the  warmest  provinces.  In  the  winter  of  1845- 
1846  the  river  Woosang  (in  Shanghai)  was  frozen  so  hard  that 
the  Englishmen  skated  upon  it.  The  Camellia  in  open  air  near 
London  was  not  injured  by  the  cold  winter  of  1837-1838,  altho* 
the  cold  was  at  times  below  the  zero  if  Fahrenheit.  In  that 
winter  some  Camellias  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  in  open  air  near  brick  walls,  which  gave  some 
lateral  protection,  were  not  in  the  least  injured  by  a  cold  of  4} 
degrees  below  Fahrenheit's  zero.  Those  plants  exhibited  after 
this  weather,  the  most  brilliant  health  and  flowered  most  abun- 
dantly. 

While  Transparent  Carrot. — From  Mulhause— Smaller  than 
other  carrots,  but  very  white  and  transparent. 

White  Flat  Beet  from  Vienna. — This  is  much  like  the  flat  turnip. 

Yellow  Globe  Beet. — Grows  almost  out  of  the  earth — flesh  very 
white,  compact,  and  probably  more  nutritious  than  the  scarcity 
beet.    The  red  globe  beet  is  inferior  to  it  in  all  respects. 
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Cannabis  7famg-JHb,  or  Chinese  Hfmp. — Grows  to  the  height  of 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  feet — fibre  finer  than  the  common 
hemp,  require*  a  longer  summer. 


%  HUNGARIAN  CATTLE. 

■ 

In  1850,  Roswell  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  of  Paterson,  New-Jersey,  im- 
ported to  the  United  States,  a  bull  and  heifer  from  Hungary,  of 
fhe  Murzthal  breed.  The  importation  was  made  in  consequence 
<tf  a  high  commendation  of  this  race  of  cattle  contained  in  the 
Patent  Office  report  for  the  year  1847. 

■ 

Air.  C.  L.  Fleischman  was  in  1847,  sent  out  by  the  Commission- 
er  of  the  Patent  Office  to  Germany,  on  a  tour  of  observation.  In 
his  report  he  speaks  thus  of  the  Murzthal  cattle. 

"  Agreeable  as  the  general  impression  must  be  which  the  Swiss 
cattle  at  the  Marieuthal  Dairy  make  upon  the  stranger,  it  is 
nothing  when  compared  to  the  sight ,  reserved  here  for  the  farmer  of 
the  fin^  stock  of  Murzthal  cows.  This  race  combines  nearly  every 
one,  if  not  every  excellence ;  abundance  of  milk,  disposition  for 
fattening,  and  great  strength  for  draft ;  and  Is  raised  here  in  its 
highest  perfection.  The  full  blood  of  this  race  is  characterised 
by  the  small-shaped  head,  with  broad  forehead,  and  broad  month, 
short  and  fine  horns,  extended  body,  broad  back  and  handsome 
neck,  high  and  slender,  tail  of  considerable  length,  fine  bluish 
hair,  big  udder,  and  on  the  whole,  by  the  stately  and  soft  entire 
appearance." 

Induced  by  this  representation,  Mr.  Colt  through  the  agency  of 
Ben.  James  Watson  Webb,  charge  of  our  government  tb  Austria, 
procured  a  bull  and  heifer  of  this  breed,  and  they  arrived  here 
last  summer. 

In  September  1850,  these  animals  were  shown  at  the  fair  of 
the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  Mr.  Colt  recelred 
a  diploma,  and  the  thanks  of  the  society  for  their  exhibition. 

In  October  1850,  Mr.  Colt  exhibited  these  Hungarians  at  the 
{how  of  the  American  Institute,  when  were  awarded  to  them  the 
premiums  named  in  the  list  of  the  Institute. 

Portraits  ate  given  of  both  of  the  Murzthal  cattle. 
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THE  PEACH  OF  EGYPT— BI  MR.  FOREST. 

Translated  from  the  Annales  D>  Horticulture,  Parii,  July,  1850,  by  0.  Meigs,  Esq. 

In  a  garden  attached  to  the  Chateau  of  Mandilly,  in  the  do* 
partment  of  Tonne,  belonging  to  Mon.  le  Compte  de  Bressieux, 
a  great  friend  of  horticulture ;  there  is  a  peach  almost  utterly 
unknown  in  France.    I  will  say  a  few  words  about  it. 

It  has  one  quality  which  has  hitherto  been  unknown  in  peach 
trees,  that  of  great  capacity  to  bear  hardships,  and  to  resist  all 
the  maladies  common  to  our  peach  trees.  This  one  can  be  easily 
raised  any  where,  almost,  in  open  air,  for  it  wants  no  shelter  at 
all.  The  specimen  in  question,  has  a  kind  of  pyramidal  form, 
and  is  about  fourteen  years  old.  Mr.  Bressieux,  has  raised  a 
number  of  them  from  the  pits,  and  their  fruit  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  mother  tree-  They  are  covered  with  fruit,  and  with 
deep  green  foliage.  They  present  a  perfectly  robust  appearance, 
while  our  ordinary  peach  trees  in  the  same  garden  are  stripped 
of  both  fruit  and  leaves — a  sickly  appearance  too  frequent  in  our 
peach  trees  One  of  these  Egyptians,  at  three  years  of  age,  ri- 
pened eighty  peaches.  The  original  came  from  Egypt  with  our 
armies  in  1802.  It  was  brought  over  by  a  military  surgeon  be- 
longing to  Dauphiny.  The  pit  separates  from  the  flesh  readily. 
The  size  about  the  same  with  that  of  the  Teton-de  Venus,  (breast 
of  Venus,)  and  it  ripens  at  about  the  same  time. 


ACTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  IRON  (GREEN  VITRIOL)  ON 

VEGETATION. 

Translated  by  H.  Meiga. 

Mr.  Eusebius  Gris  has  made  a  fine  discovery  of  the  property 
*f  this  article  in  rendering  plants  healthy  and  of  strong  growth. 
Numerous  experiments  give  results  as  follows : 

On  4th  of  May,  1849,  while  a  shower  was  about  to  fall,  he 
threw  broadcast  over  a  piece  of  wheat  a  small  quantity  of  pow- 
dered sulphate  of  iron ;  the  rain  fell  two  hours  afterwards  and 
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soaked  it  into  the  ground.  When  harvested  this  piece  of  wheat 
yielded  6£,  while  a  piece  of  the  same  size  and  condition  along  side 
of  it  gave  4  J  of  weight  of  the  whole  plants.  '  After  being  thresh- 
ed out  and  fanned,  the  sulphatized  wheat  weighed  2\  and  the 
other  \\.  Beans  treated  in  the  same  way  compared  thus :  those 
sulphatized  weighed  2£,  the  other  \\.  Potatoes  thus  treated 
gave  9  for  the  sulphatized  and  6  for  those  not,  and  all  the  sul- 
phatized plants  and  fruits  are  more  beautiful.  This  result  ap- 
pears in  potatoes,  wheat,  beans,  onions,  carrots,  cauliflowers, 
asparagus,  peaches,  pears,  vines,  &c. 


CALCEOLARIA— SLIPPER  FLOWERS. 

A  genus  of  Scrophulariacea. 

Traoilated  by  II .  MeiqI,  Esq. 

These  plants  are  found  in  abundance  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
from  the  coldest  regions  in  which  flowering  plants  can  vegetate  to 
the  hottest  place  within  the  tropics.     Lindleifs  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Revue  Horticole,  Parii,  1800. 

We  borrow  from  Van  Houtte  his  culture  of  these  charming 
plants,  which  after  having  remained  almost  a  monopoly  of  Bel- 
gian Horticulture,  has  at  last  become  definitely  established  in 
France.  The  Messrs.  Boudoux,  of  Paris,  and  Mr.  Belot-Defou- 
g&res,  at  Moulins,  have  furnished  us  with  many  beautiful  varie- 
ties. If  the  cultivation  of  the  calceolaria  calls  for  all  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gardener,  yet  by  way  of  recompense  it  indemnifies 
him  amply  by  its  vigorous  and  brilliant  flowering  and  long  dura- 
tion, and  is  worthy  of  all  care.  Sow  annually,  in  August,  in  a 
well  drained  bed  of  earth,  in  the  shade,  under  glass,  or  in  a  cold 
glass  conservatory  without  covering  the  seeds.  Put  each  young 
plant  in  a  pot,  and  keep  through  the  next  winter  on  a  little 

table  in  the  cold  conservatory,  where  it  must  be  well  aired  and 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  early  in  spring  change  it  into 
other  pots  twice  at  least  before  flowering,  in  order  that  the  young 
plants  may  acquire  a  great  vigor  and  produce  abundant  flowers. 
Humidity  is  bad  for  them.    Whenever  the  weather  permits  they 
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must  be  well  aired.  The  soil  must  be  but  slightly  humid  duriug 
the  winter;  but  in  spring,  after  the  first  re-potting,  water  abun- 
dantly, but  not  so  as  to  hurt  them.  They  flower  commonly  in 
May  and  June,  and  the^  must  then  be  in  open  air,  in  the  shade 
of  cloth  stretched  over  light  frames  or  shade  of  quick  hedge. 
Wet  them  by  means  of  a  syringe,  causing  a  shower,  abundantly, 
and  they  will  now  soon  repay  all  your  trouble  by  giving  an 
admirable  and  luxuriant  flowering.  When  this  falls  away  ex- 
pose  them  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  in  open  air,  but  sheltered 
from  high  winds.  Watch  the  maturity  of  their  capsules  and 
hasten  to  gather  the  seeds,  else  they  will  be  lost  by  scattering  on 
the  ground,  where  you  can  hardly  see  one,  so  very  small  are  they. 
If  you  keep  the  old  plants  till  next  year  they  will  not  reward 
you,  for  they  become  deformed  and  give  meagre  flowers.  For 
varieties  you  can  with  great  care  hybridize  them — the  organs  ara 
very  delicate.  Van  Houtte  has  brought  them  to  the  perfection 
which  we  now  behold,  by  his  ingenious  and  persevering  care. 
Grow  abundantly  in  Chili,  Peru,  New  Grenada,  &c,  among  rocks, 
rich  plains,  woods,  &c. 


IMPORTED  DEVON  CATTLE. 

In  October,  1850, 1  exhibited  at  the  show  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, seven  Devons,  and  with  them  won  all  the  prizes  for 
which  they  were  shown.  All  that  I  imported  were  shown,  save 
one  bull  which  I  sold  to  Mr.  Lemuel  Hurlbut,  of  Winchester, 
Conn.  These  seven  consisted  of  one  heifer  three  years  old ;  three 
-heifers  two  years  old;  one  heifer,  a  yearling ;  and  two  bull  calves. 
The  three  year  old  won  the  first  prize  for  aged  Devon  cows ;  the 
yearling  heifer  the  first  prize  for  yearling  Devon  heifers ;  and 
the  two  bull  calves  the  first  and  second  prize  for  Devon  bull 
calves.  As  there  was  no  prize  offered  for  the  two  years  old  heifers, 
the  two  year  olds  could  not  win ;  yet  the  committee  awarding 
the  premiums,  deemed  them  worthy  of  a  special  extra  premium^ 
and  awarded  one. 

These  Devons  were  derived  trom  the  first  breeders  in  Devon- 
shire.   Mr.  James  Quart  ley,  of  Molland,  Mr.  Merson,  of  Brins- 
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worthy,  and  Mr.  Davy,  of  Flitton  Barton,  Devonshire,  England. 
Mr.  Quartley  is  the  most  distinguised  breeder  in  England,  and 
has  won  more  prizes  than  any  other.  The  last  show  of  the  great 
English  Agricultural  Society,  was* held  In  1850,  at  Exeter,  in 
Devonshire.  The  display  of  Devons  was  the  best  ever  seen,  and 
Mr.  Quartley,  won  every  premium  save  one.  One  of  the  ball 
calves  which  I  imported,  was  got  by  Mr.  Quartley's  first  prize 
bull  that  won  at  the  Norwich  show,  1849,  of  the  English  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  was  out  of  his  first  prize  cow,  at  Exeter, 
1850 ;  and  the  yearling  brother  of  this  bull  calf,  won  the  first 
prize  for  yearling  bulls  at  Exeter,  and  his  two  year  old  sister, 
won  the  first  prize  for  two  year  old  heifers  at  the  Exeter  show 
of  the  great  English  Agricultural  Society. 

Four  of  these  Wfers  have  dropped  calves  this  spring,  of  which 
two  are  bulls. 

The  -accompanying  cut  of  a  distinguished  Devon  cow  now  in 
my  herd,  will  well  show  what  a  fat  Devon  cow  can  be. 
This  Devon  was  got  by  Mr.  Dibble's  imported  Devon  bull,  bred 
in  England  by  Mr.  Davy,  of  Flitton  Barton,  and  imported  1850; 
her  dam  was  bred  by  the  Hon.  Rufus  King,  and  got  by  his  im- 
ported Devon  bull,  and  out  of  one  of  his  imported  Devon  cows. 
The  Earl  of  Leicester,  sent  these  Devons  out  to  Mr.  King,  in 

1819. 

• 

•    t 

The  cow  represented  in  the  picture,  was  shown  by  me  at  the 
show  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  1849,  at 
Syracuse,  and  won  the  first  prize  for  Devon  cows.  The  portrait 
was  taken  when  she  had  been  dry  eight  months,  and  when  she 
was  very  fat.  She  is  remarkable  in  her  breeding,  producing 
heifer  calves  always,  of  which  she  has  now  had  six. 

. 

The  Devons  I  have  imported,  derived  as  they  are,  from  the 
best  and  purest  sources,  must  be  of  service  in  the  breeding  of 
Devons  in  America. 

AMBROSE  STEVENS. 
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'  ARTIFICIAL  FRUIT. 

*  Mr.  Townend  Glover,  of  Pishkill  Landing,  exhibited  at  the 
Farmers'  Club  of  the  American  Institute  on  the  18th  inst.,  spe- 
eimens  of  artificial  fruit,  amounting  to  204  varieties  in  duplicate) 
consisting  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  neo- 
tarines,  apricots,  quinces,  grape9,  pomegranates,  figs,  gooseber- 
ries, currants,  Osage  orange,  various  nuts,  and  models  of  leaves 
of  various  fruit  trees,  showing  the  depredations  of  insects  very 
minutely. 

The  above  were  modeled  by  Mr.  Glover  in  a  composition  pre- 
pared by  himself,  and  painted  in  oil  colors,  representing  in  a 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  manner  the  natural  fruit.  These 
specimens  have  been  transported  over  600  miles,  and  frequently 
unpacked  and  repacked  without  showing  the  least  deterioration, 
which  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  this  method  of  represent- 
ing fruit  over  wax,  which  is  generally  used. 

Mr.  Glover  has  engaged  to  prepare  specimens  of  fruit  for  sev- 
eral Horticultural  and  Pomological  Societies,  so  that  accurate 
specimens  of  the  varieties  of  fruit  may  at  any  time  be  examined, 
and  we  congratulate  them  on  the  acquisition  of  such  a  collection. 
It  will  aid  those  who  design  to  purchase  trees,  in  their  selection, 
and  if  properly  used,  may  add  a  guarantee,  which  in  many  in- 
stances has  been  sadly  wanted.  I  have  ever  considered  it  one 
of  the  grossest  acts  of  wickedness  for  a  person  to  sell  young  trees 
and  other  fruit  plants  as  genuine,  knowftg  they  were  not  so, 
thus  causing  many  to  consume  years  oi  their  lives  in  bringing  to 
maturity  plants  utterly  worthless, 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  the  Institute,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Farmers'  Club,  unanimously  awarded  a  gold  medal  to 

Mr.  Glover. 

A.  CHANDLER. 
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DESTRUCTION  OP  INSECTS. 

The  ravages  of  insects  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  annoy- 
ances with  which  the  cultivator,  in  every  department  of  agricul- 
ture, and  particularly  horticulture,  has  constantly  to  contend. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  subject  has  been  much  neglected; 
it  seems  to  be  important  now,  when  it  is  admitted  that  some  of 
the  most  destructive  species  are  greatly  on  the  increase,  that  ev- 
ery available  method,  calculated  to  arrest  their  multiplication, 
should  be  put  in  requisition.  And  unless  there  is  a  very  gener- 
al concert  of  action  among  cultivators,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  much  good  will  be  accomplished. 

The  terror,  at  one  time  created  by  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian 
fly,  if  it  has  not  abated,  we  are  glad  to  believe  has  not  increased, 
and  we  do  not  despair  of  the  discovery  of  an  effectual  remedy 
yet.  Many  other  species  are  increasing  with  great  rapidity,  and 
their  ravages  are  very  great.  It  will  be  well  to  consider  in  what 
state  of  the  existence  of  insects  they  may  be  most  readily  and 
effectually  destroyed.  A  large  number  of  insects  deposit  their 
eggs  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  it  is  believed  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  are  left  above  ground.  In  the  egg  or  in 
the  larva  state  we  have  heard  of  no  application  which  has  proved 
very  efficacious.  These  must  generally  be  left,  therefore,  to  the 
care  of  birds,  which  should  always  be  protected,  caressed,  and 
encouraged  by  every  means  to  congregate  unmolested  throughout 
the  land.  The  eggs  of  insects  with  their  larva,  constitute  a  large 
portion  of  the  food  of  birds.  With  few  exceptions,  those  insects, 
which,  when  they  reach  their  perfect  state  are  furnished  with 
wings,  fly  from  one  to  twenty  days,  after  which  they  deposit  their 
eggs  and  die.  During  their  winged  state,  therefore,  would  seem 
to  be  the  proper  time  to  attempt  their  destruction. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  recommepd  anything,  for  which  we 
would  claim  a  preference,  as  being  the  best  method,  but  simply 
design  to  awaken  attention  to  this  important  matter,  and  state 
such  methods  as  have  been  suggested,  with  a  hope  that  those 
more  experienced  will  follow,  until  something,  promising  good 
results,  may  obtain  general  attention. 
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It  has  been  intimated  that  there  may  annually  be  multitudes 
of  insects  destroyed  by  the  following  method,  which  is  novel) 
and  entitled  to  consideration.  A  barrel  is  to  be  perforated  with 
holes  two  inches  in  diameter  and  six  or  seven  inches  apart ;  then 
coat  the  barrel  with  very  thick  molasses,  and  place  the  same  on 
a  post  in  the  garden  one  foot  from  the  ground ;  in  the  barrel  ten 
or  more  inches  from  the  bottom,  place  a  lamp  with  a  large  flame. 
During  the  night  insects  will  be  attracted  by  the  light  and  thus 
destroyed. 

Insects  may  also  be  destroyed  in  great  numbers  by  kindling 
up  fires  in  various  places  after  dark.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  prepare  a  box  or  basket  of  stout  iron  wire  or  hoops  oi  suffi- 
cient size,  and  fill  it  with  wood  projecting  through  the  interstices, 

then  placing  it  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  set  fire  to  it  after 
dark  when  there  is  little  or  no  wind.  Should  this  plan  be  gen- 
erally adopted,  the  destruction  would  undoubtedly  be  very 

great. 

A.  CHANDLER. 
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ADDRESS 

Delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the  Twenty-Third  Annual  Fair. 


By  Hon.  Hut  by  Mnof . 


Ladies  ahd  Gentlemen, — 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Institute,  I  have  the  pleasure  o 
opening  the  twenty-third  Annual  Fair. 

The  old  world  always  used  to  celebrate  the  season  of  fruits, 
especially  the  harvest  and  the  vintage,  with  joyful  sports.  The 
fall  of  those  good  things,  bread  and  grapes,  filled  every  soul  with 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  Behold  in  this  ample  amphi- 
theatre the  ripened  fruits  not  only  of  our  rich  gardens  and  fields, 
but  of  our  never-ceasing  industry  in  all  the  Manufactures  and 
Arts. 

The  productions  of  our  heads  and  hands  justly  cause  a  proud 
feeling  in  our  breast.  From  our  first  rude  work  to  our  most 
perfect,  we  rejoice  in  progress — how  great  the  results  of  this 
most  exalted  feeling !  Man  is  said  to  be  not  only  without  im- 
piety, but  with  the  highest  attribute,  the  maker  of  things  left  un- 
made by  his  Creator.  He  that  cannot  make  an  ocean  steamer 
that  will  cut  her  way  through  the  rough  Atlantic,  three  hundred 
miles  a  day — nevertheless  has  a  full  share  of  honorable  pride  in 
the  fact  that  his  fellow-citizens  have  done  it,  and  the  more  use- 
ful and  the  more  grand  the  achievements  of  his  brothers  are,  so 
much  more  proud  does  he  become  of  his  country.  He  feels  it  a 
title  of  honor,  of  high  distinction  to  say, — I  too  am  an  American. 
And  it  is  also  natural  for  our  old  relative,  England,  to  witness 
the  unparalleled  increase  of  Jonathan,  and  to  hear  her  speech 
already  that  of  the  most  people  of  the  two  Americas,  to  see  thou- 
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sand  of  presses  pouring  out  daily,  millions  of  papers  in  that  noble' 
tongue. 

England  claims  the  high  honor  of  being  the  first  in  the  West 
of  Europe,  to  set  all  her  children  at  work ;  so  that  while  a  por- 
tion of  her  sturdy  people  make  the  bread,  the  remainder,  large 
and  small,  male  and  female,  are  at  work  in  the  wonderful  arts 
of  genius  and  mechanics.  And  although  not  fond  of  a  rival,  she 
is  pleased  to  behold  Jonathan  doing  likewise.  She  now  invites 
him  to  be  in  London  in  May  and  June  next,  with  every  one  of 
his  contrivances  and  the  natural  productions  of  his  country. 

On  thig  spot  the  other  evening,  the  delightful  song  of  the  be- 
nevolent Swede,  filled  thousand  of  hearts  with  joy,  and  from  this 
spot  she  poured  back  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  ten  thousand 
oi  their  dollars  for  most  Christian  uses.  One  would  think  thai 
this  temple  of  the  honest  industry  of  our  people,  was,  by 
that  precious  act  of  Jenny  Lind,  so  consecrated  that  for  ever 
after,  sin  and  miserj  may  not  enter  its  gates. 

The  American  Institute,  true  to  its  title,  has  ever  maintained 
ofite  cburite.  It  has  no  sectional  or  any  narrow  views.  It  has  on 
aftl  fit  occasions  encouraged  Agriculture)  Commerce,  Manufac- 
tures and  the  Arts  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  It  has  rejoiced  to 
know  of  late  years,  that  the  loom  is  brought  near  the  cotton 
field — that  all  the  mechanic  arts  begin  to  cluster  around  that 
loom.  And  throughout  our  country  the  fine  arts,  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  &c,  are  all  actively  employed, — 
Farmers'  Clubs,  Institutes,  Arts  Union,  Mechanic  Associations, 
Premiums  at  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Fairs  becoming  greater 
and  greater.  An  Agricultural  show  at  Albany,  where  the  things 
shown  were  excellent,  and  the  people  a  hundred  thousand  of  them — 
the  most  interesting  part  of  it. 

And,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  say  that  here  in  this  well-bred 
throng,  how  would  our  glory  eclipse  if  the  ladies  were  absent 
We  never  can  make  a  Fair  without  them !  In  the  rich  engraved 
diplomas  of  modern  times,  we  behold,  for  the  first  time  since  crea- 
tion, the  most  humble  arts  elevated  so  as  to-  be  subjects  of  equal 
notice  with  the  greatest.  In  some  of  the  European  engravings, 
as  in  the  diploma  of  the  Gewerb  Verein,  of  Lower  Austria, — die 
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ivorky  union y  the  industrial  association, — the  honest  cobbler  is  as 
much  noticed  as  the  philosopher.  That  honor  ever  due  to  honest 
industry  in  the  judgment  of  all  good  and  wise  men,  fn  every  age, 
is  now  beginning  to  be  manifested  openly. 

For  a  long  time  past  I  hare  observed  with  great  pleasure^  tfce 
•care  which  our  citizens  take  in  the  making  and  ornamenting  all 
the  implements  of  industry,  by  polishing  the  iron,  steel  and  brass, 
by  using  the  richest  woods — by  even  inlaying  the  implement 
with,  silver,  gold,  ivory,  by  gilding  the  plane-iron  of  honest  Jack, 
who  begins  and  does  the  roughest  work  of.  carpeatry,  and  the 
gold  coat  it  wears  not  merely  renders  it  a  proud  act  to  handle  it, 
bat  prevents  it  from  becoming  rusty.  The  shovel,  spade,  and.  ftp 
.plough  begin  to  glitter  in  the  sun,  and  they  all  work  twice,  as 
well  for  being  polished,  and  the  man  that  uses  it  is  alwayap^wj 
of  it. 

Thia  is  peculiar  to  the  men  of  this  republic.  And  these  mQB 
have  enlarged  minds  like  the  continent  they  own.  They  have 
now  stretched  their  power  from  the  rude,  stormy  Atlantic,  to  the 
peaceful  ocean  of  ten  thousand  miles  breadth.  The  sea  ooast  of 
their  republic,  following  the  curves  of  bays  and  inlets,  amounts 
to  more  than  twelve  thousand  miles,  and  the  river  banks  on 
which  the  farms  may  some  of  them  have  a  front,  consist  of  some 
three  hundred  thousand  miles. 

And  that  peaeeftd  ocean  on  which  the  Indian  Proa  is  safe — 
what  a  field  for  Ocean  8teamers !  and  as  fhey  pass  by  island  alitor 
island,  receiving  the  delicious'  productions  of  thtir  fresh  irtttis 
and  meats  and  water  from  theii  boats,  always  ready  f6  Mb 
alongside*  No  fancy  can  out-vie  the  scene?  yet  to  eome,  dooh 
come  en  that  vast  gentle  island  ocean.  Our  part  here  is  to  pW- 
pare  the  way  and  keep  this  side  up !  For  a  maxim  of  old  is  alsb 
one  of  ours — That  if  every  man  takes  good  cart  of  himself,  all  will  be 
noeU  taken  care  of.  Now  for  this  good  care  of  both  soul  and  body, 
above  all  nostrums  for  preservation  from  moral  and  physical  di- 
sease, we  were  obliged  to  recommend  Industry,  Industry !  Indus- 
try f  f  Three  times  three  would  not  be  too  much  to  take  of  this 
panacea. 
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A  superb  common  sense,  is  the  property  of  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  men  and  women  of  our  country.  No  matter  what  the  ques- 
tion may  be,  or  however  fiercely  debate  may  rage,  the  judgment 
of  this  great  nation  has  never  once  failed  in  the  end  as  to  its  true 
course  and  duty  to  the  world  and  to  itself.  Hence  the  almost 
incredible  march  of  it,  almost  as  astonishing  to  ourselves,  as  it  is 
to  the  old  world. 

In  spite  of  all  history,  we  have  up  to  this  hour,  made  but  one 
uninterrupted  march  from  the  beginning.  No  civil  war,  no  in- 
curable wounds  have  been  among  us.  'Those  causes  of  dissen- 
tion  which  have  in  all  former  ages  been  productive  of  war  and 
consequent  desolation — a  periodical  return  of  war — so  that  the 
old  nations  stood  still  for  ages,  as  to  population,  have  not  yet 
operated  dangerously  among  us. 

Here  in  a  couple  of  centuries,  from  a  small  boat-full  of  men, 
see  more  than  twenty  millions  of  them.  See  from  the  thirteen 
colonies,  in  my  time,  an  empire  four  thousand  miles  by  two 
thousand,  or  upwards  of  five  thousand  millions  of  acres.  Sup- 
pose that  the  population  of  the  whole  earth  is  one  thousand  mil- 
lions, then  our  republic  can  give  to  the  whole  human  race,  five 
acres  each,  large  and  small,  so  that  an  ordinary  family  of  father, 
mother  and  four  children  can  have  thirty  acres  for  its  own  use. 

All  over  our  great  domain  we  hear  the  ceaseless  hum  of  human 
and  machine  labor.  The  latter  has  become  in  our  time  the  ob- 
jeot  of  wonder.  We  are  almost  as  much  astonished  at  modern 
inventions,  as  our  Indians  were  at  the  ships  and  the  artillery  of 
Columbus.  By  the  constant  habit  of  observation,  and  with  en- 
tire self-reliance,  and  with  liberty  which  has  no  other  bounda- 
ries than  those  which  morality  and  religion  impose,  the  freemen 
of  our  country  will  carry  to  the  uttermost  perfection  all  the 
arts  that  can  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  man.  To  this  grand  spec- 
tacle of  American  work  of  only  a  single  year,  we  most  hearti- 
ly bid  you  all  a  welcome,  hoping  and  believing  that  many  will 
profit  by  the  great  means  afforded  to  the  public  for  selection  of 
valuable  works  for  improvement,  and  all  of  us  by  a  view  of  the 
whole. 
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Take  a  fair  view :  you  will  find  many  a  single  article  worth  all 
your  trouble.  See  the  gigantic  Dick's  Anti-Friction  Press  eut 
iron  half  an  inch  thick,  as  you  cut  pasteboard  with  your  scissors. 

Among  other  evidences  of  increasing  prosperity,  we  may  call 
to  our  aid  the  recent  supplies  of  peaches.  In  no  land  was  there 
ever  seen  such  a  perfect  deluge  of  any  fruit  whatever,  since  the 
days  of  Eden.  Peaches  of  fine  quality  sold  in  the  streets  every- 
where. Peaches  sixpence  a  half  peck !  not  half  the  common 
price  of  potatoes ! 

■ 

When  we  recollect  that  in  all  other  countries  the  peach  is 
confined  to  the  dessert  of  the  few,  the  rich,  (I  may  say,)  here  have 
we  peaches  more  than  enough  for  every  human  being !  Our 
peach  men  as  they  are  coming  in  steamers  with  their  spacious 
decks  so  full  of  peach  baskets  that  one  has  hardly  room  to  walk, 
pelt  the  poor  Immigrants  just  sailing  up  our  bay,  with  thousands 
of  peaches ! 

One  gentleman  of  our  Institute,  on  his  arrival  from  Europe 
some  years  ago,  saw  for  the  first  time,  an  orchard  of  peaches. 
He  stopped  at  the  farm-house  to  which  it  belonged,  and  desired 
from  the  farmer's  wife,  a  bowl  of  milk,  some  bread  and  butter, 
and  peaches.  He  made  a  luxurious  meal.  Having  finished,  he 
called  for  his  bill,  supposing  that  he  had  made  a  costly  meal. 
The  good  lady  said  her  charge  was  sixpence!  But,  madame, 
how  much  for  the  peaches !  Oh  hi,  said  she,  I  ask  nothing  for 
them,  and  if  you  want  any  more,  you  may  carry  away  as  many  as 
you  please! 

In  these  works  of  our  heads  and  hands,  we  realize  th$.  glorious 
fact  that  God  made  man  after  his  own  image.  It  is  the  triumph 
of  reason  over  all  powers  and  all  instincts — and  it  is  going  on  to 
a  future  of  a  brightness  inconceivable  at  this  time — for  every 
successive  generation  records  by  the  agency  of  the  arts  of  print- 
ing and  engraving,  what  has  been  gained  from  the  first,  and  adds 
new  modifications  and  discoveries,  new  forces  for  further  opera- 
tions. 

The  Indians  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  told  us  of  the  Big  Bull,  who 
anciently  appeared,  destroying  their  ancestors ;  that  the  great 
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Spirit  appeared  to  save  thenv,  launching  fiery  darts  into  him ; 
that  at  length  the  monster  fled,  bounding  over  the  Ohio  and  the 
great  lakes.  So  recently  a  monster  of  Discord  threatened  oar 
peace  and  safety,  but  thanks  to  God !  he  has  recently  bounded 
Otorthe  Rocky*  mountains  and  into  the  great  Pacific  sea.  He 
hmm  onr  broad  domain  ki  peace,  and  the  prospects  of  a  fatal* 
r,  too  gnat  Ibrerea  the  poet  to  conceive. 


ANNIVERSARY    ADDRESS. 

Defflreiei  befe»  JtoijwtoA  Institute,  «t  ftp  .Bnadimj  Tabernacle, 

October  11,  1350, 


By .  Biflflwi  G»qfK«  A^mdid,  Esq.,  Pro*I4w#,  Ahofe  MJatf. 

Mb.  President  and  €Iehtlemen  07  the  Institute — 

Most  heartily  do  I  wish  that  the  remarks  which  I  shall  address 
to  you  this  evening  were  more  worthy  of  the  occasion.  In  appear- 
ing before  an  audience  which,  as  representing  the  great  industrial 
classes  of  our  country,  yield  to  none  in  importance  and  intelli- 
gence, I  fin  incurring  a  degree  of ,  respQUsibiltty  which  sbopld 
devolve  on  ^n  abler  mind  and  riper  yews.  Justice  to  you  *ftd 
to  myself  requires  me  to  say. how  and  why  I  come.  Scarcely  a 
week  has  passed  since  you  received  intelligence  from  the  Capitol 
of  the  severe  and  sudden  illness  of  the  disttnguisUed  gentleman 
who  should  have  been  your  orator.*  When  it  became  certain 
that  all  hope  of  securing  his  valuable  services  was  vain,  your 
committee  applied  to  me  to  assume  the  task.  I  come  then  as  p 
minute-man  to  fill  the  hour  though  not  the  place  so  inopportune- 
ly presented.  No  time  has  been  allowed  to  collect  and  prepare 
statistics  which  might  have  been  of  use  in  presenting  at  a  glance 
the  result  of  many  observations  in  all  those  branches  of  our  na- 
tional industry,  which  it  is  your  province  to  watch  over  and  pro- 
tect. But  if  all  is  not  accomplished  which  I  would  wish,  at  least 
I  have  doije  what  1  could,  and  premising  thus  much,  throw  my- 
self upon  your  indulgence.  This  I  feel  the  more  emboldened  ty 
do  when  I  consider  the  character  of  those  whom  I  am  addressing, 
for  education  and  talent  are  ever  courteous,  seeking  rather  fy> 
approve  that  which  is  good  than  to  condemn  that  which  is  faulty, 

•Hon.  8*  &  Phelpi,  U.  8.  Senator  from  Vmrmoat 
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I  see  around  me  a  body  of  men ,  among  whom  are  very  many  who 
have  attained  eminence  in  some  one  or  more  of  those  departments 
which  the  Institute  is  designed  to  cherish— the  «  merchant  prin- 
ces" of  your  city,  the  patriaichal  farmers  of  your  state,  the  world- 
renowed  mechanics  of  your  forges  and  your  dockyards,  the  suc- 
cessful manufacturers  on  your  streams — all  proud  and  worthy 
representatives  of 

<«  The  nobUltf  of  labor,  the  long  pedigree  of  toil." 

They  have  brought  hither  the  rich  products  of  their  industry  and 
skill,  fruits  and  flowers  which  might  adorn  an  Eden,  machinery 
which,  like  the  artist's  work,  "  lacks  naught  but  soul  to  make  it 
human,"  fabrics  which  rival  any  we  import,  and  countless  ob- 
jects reared  by  nature  or  natured  by  art— all  offered  as  a  glowing 
tribute  to  your  fostering  care,  an  exhibition  worthy  of  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  America.  To  a  stranger  it  might  seem 
that  Castle  Garden  were  the  World's  Bazaar,  and  this  the  market- 
day  oi  Christendom. 

The  subject  which  such  an  occasion  must  suggest  to  the  mind 
of  every  patriotic  American  is  comprehensive  and  soul-stirring, 
"  but  all  we  can  expect  to  throw  over  it  will  be  but  lights  and 
shadows  intermingled,  where  others  would  cover  it  with  a  field 
of  beauty  and  of  glory." 

American  Industry — what  it  has  achieved,  and  how  it  may  be 
fostered. — In  discussing  this  subject  I  shall  consider  how  large- 
ly instrumental  were  the  industrial  habits  of  our  people  in  fram- 
ing our  political  institutions ;  the  moral  influence  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  world,  as  traced  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  as 
witnessed  at  the  prtoent  day ;  and  in  conclusion  shall  touch  upon 
the  two  points  of  principal  importance  to  the  development  of 
American  Industry — Protection  and  Union. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Fairs  may  furnish  an  introduc- 
tion appropriate  to  the  occasion.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  revert 
to  those  institutions  of  antiquity  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  the 
modern  fairs,  nor  yet  to  spread  before  you  the  laws  by  which 
thesfc  were  regulated  and  the  changes  through  which  they  passed. 
This  subject  .has  already  been  discussed  upon  an  occasion  similar 
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to  the  present.  I  shall  therefore  simply  refer  to  the  origin  of 
European  Fairs,  and  hastily  note  their  progress  down  to  our  own 
day. 

Since  the  christian  era,  the  earliest  fairs  in  Europe  of  which 
commercial  history  informs  us,  were  those  of  Italy .  The  successive 
invasions  of  the  northern  hordes  had  annihilated,  under  Odovcer, 
the  last  remnant  of  Roman  power.  In  the  long  period  of  war 
and  rapine  which  preceded  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  commerce  had 
been  crushed ;  but  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Italy  a 
new  period  dawned  upon  the  world.  The  sceptre  of  this  benig- 
nant conqueror  was  swayed  for  the  good  of  his  vanquished  sub- 
jects. The  arts  of  peace  were  encouraged,  trade  was  favored, 
and  the  old  avenues  of  commerce  which  for  ages  had  been  closed, 
were  once  more  opened  to  the  enterprise  of  Italy.  The  Jews, 
those  unfailing  barometers  of  public  credit,  hastened  to  a  coun- 
try where  they  might  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  the  new  order  of  things,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  fairs  were  established  by  law  for  the  interchange  of 
foreign  products  with  those  of  Italy.  They  were  small,  to  be 
sure,  for  as  yet  the  ravages  of  recent  war  had  kept  the  country 
in  a  state  but  little  removed  from  barbarism.  But  they  were  the 
feeble  beginnings  of  a  system  destined  rapidly  to  grow  in  strength, 
and  ultimately  to  fix  the  relative  importance  of  continental  states 
in  the  scale  of  power.  Three  centuries  later  we  find  the  Nether- 
lands emphatically  the  land  of  fairs.  Under  the  reign  of  Char- 
lemagne they  were  established  upon  a  basis  calculated  to  ensure 
the  lasting  prosperity  of  that  country,  and  to  this  day  we  use  the 
standard  established  by  them  for  weighing  the  precious  metals. 
In  the  tenth  century  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloths,  then 
monopolised  by  the  Flemings,  furnished  the  materials  for  a  lucra- 
tive trade  with  France  in  exchange  for  wine  and  oil.  Free  fairs 
were  appointed  by  government  at  which  goods  sold  were  exempt 
from  all  duties.  About  this  time  fairs  were  established  in  Ger- 
many and  the  North,  but  the  principal  trade  was  in  captives 
taken  in  war,  who  were  sold  for  slaves.  It  was  not  till  long  after 
this  period  that  we  read  of  fairs  in  England.  They  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  from  Flanders  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
They  were  limited  as  to  time,  but  so  popular  did  they  become, 
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that  they  were  often  held  beyond  the  time  allowed  by  their  char- 
ters, and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  forbidding  this  excess.  After  this  we  find  them  the  fre- 
quent subjects  of  legislation  in  England,  and  so  esteemed  for  the 
prosperity  they  conferred,  as  to  be  the  occasion  of  bitter  reclama- 
tions between  the  Londoners  and  the  country  people,  the  former 
having  attempted  a  monopoly  of  the  institution  to  the  detriment 
of  the  inland  trade  and  the  enlargement  of  their  own.  In  the 
feign  of  Henry  Til.  this  difficulty  was  adjusted  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  sketched  the  progress  of  fairs  from  their 
origin  in  Italy  to  a  period  when  they  had  become  generally  adopt- 
ed in  Europe,  and  did  our  limits  permit,  we  might  show  by  a 
comparison  of  the  several  countries  that  political  power  was  al- 
ready allied  with  commercial  prosperity,  and  that  those  cities 
which  possessed  the  elements  of  strength  in  the  greatest  degree 
were  those  most  celebrated  for  the  frequency  and  the  extent  of 
their  fairs.  Antwerp  is  a  signal  illustration  of  this  truth.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  she  was  perhaps  the  great- 
est commercial  city  of  the  continent,  and  made  so,  confessedly  by 
this  cause  alone. 

But  how  different  were  the  objects  which  originated  and  sus- 
tained the  fairs  of  Europe  from  those  which  animate  the  kindred 
institutions  of  America.    In  fact  the  only  points  of  similarity 
would  seem  to  be  the  outward  appearance  and  the  name.    A  vast 
collection  of  merchantable  articles,  which  nature  and  art  com* 
bine  to  furnish,  are  collected  in  one  spot.    The  aggregate  is  term- 
ed "a  lair,"  and  here  ends  the  resemblance.    The  motive  of  the 
one  was  gain  by  sale  or  barter ;  the  objects  of  the  other  are  to 
stimulate  home  industry,  to  diffuse  information,  to  award  the 
meed  of  praise  and  patronage  to  native  genius, — in  fine,  to  urge 
onward  by  the  power  of  associated  mind  the  elements  of  our  na- 
tional progress.    Associations  like  this  are  well  worthy  of  our 
age  and  country.    They  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that 
moral  influence  which  the  Union  is  now  exerting  upon  the  world. 

Among  the  earliest  incorporations  for  this  object  is  the  Ameri- 
can Institute.    How  genial  and  how  mighty  have  been  its  results, 
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i>  let  the  records  of  each  State,  and  of  almost  every  country  fair 

2  throughout  our  land  bear  witness.    But  the  end  is  not  yet.  The 

1  wave  of  influence  gathering  from  the  West  has  rolled  across  tl\e 

*  Atlantic,  and  borne  to  the  shores  of  Britain  a  new  idea.  It  halt 
e  been  seized  upon  with  that  avidity  which  marks  the  Anglo-Sax- 
:.  on  mind  when  any  great  and  noble  purpose  is  offered  for  its  ac- 
.j  tion,  and  it  is  being  carried  out  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  commen- 
t  •urate  with  the  enlightened  views  and  the  collossal  wealth  of  the 

British  nation.  And  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Institute,  some  of 
you  at  least,  when  you  visit  the  "  World's  Industrial  Fair,"  in 
the  coming  June,  may  feel  a  patriotic  pride  in  cherishing  the 

*  thought,  "  This  is  an  American  Idea."    It  will  be  a  "  World's 

Convention"  worthy  of  the  name. 

■ 

The  second  section  of  your  Charter  recites  that  the  American 
Institute  is  "  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
promoting  domestic  industry  in  this  State  and  the  United  States, 
in  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Manufactures*  and  the  Arts." 

American  industry!  How  vast  the  theme,  how  inexhaustible 
appears  the  subject,  which  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  conse- 
quence of  our  national  greatness.  The,  cause — for  who  can  deny 
that  it  is  by  the  restless  energy,  the  indomitable  perseverance  of 
our  people,  that  we  are  this  day  masters  of  the  western  world  1 
The  consequence — for  is  it  not  equally  clear  that  that  power, 
which  had  now  extended  from  sea  to  sea,  and  added  within  a 
few  short  years,  one  half  a  continent  to  our  imperial  domain, 
compels  us  in  very  self-defenae  to  conquer  nature  on  the  Pacific 
shore,  and  thus  re-enact  those  scenes  of  stirring  industry  whjpfc 
reclaimed  the  Atlantic  two  centuries  ago?  To  labor  is  the 
American's- destiny.  Whether  at  the  sail,  the  plough,  the  loom 
or  the  anvil,  in  the  laboratory,  the  office,  the  counting-room  or 
the  library,  each  in  his  appropriate  sphere,  with  'head  and  hand, 
is  working  out  the  problem  of  Creation.  "Labtrare  est  oraref1 
was  a  maxim  of  the  olden  time,  and  might  well  have  been  the 
motto  of  America,  for  in  every  sense  it  can  with  truth  be  said, 
<c  we  are  a  nation  of  worshippers." 

Time  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  upon  the  countless  forms 
which  American  industry  has  assumed,  and  by  which  it  ia  per- 
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orming  so  large  a  part  in  moulding  the  spirit  of  the  age.  I 
would  rather  direct  your  attention  to  the  important  results  which 
it  has  achieved  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  immediate  operations. 
But  the  better  to  accomplish  this  design  it  may  be  well  to  refer 
in  brief  to  a  few  of  those  more  startling  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, of  American  origin,  which  have  been  chiefly  instrumental 
In  enlarging  our  national  influence,  either  by*  developing  our  in- 
ternal resources,  or  by  spreading  over  the  world  a  knowledge  of 
our  power.  There  are  certain  names,  which,  on  occasions  like 
this,  should  always  be  repeated,  for  they  are  connected  with 
themes  which  can  never  become  trite,  till  the  pride  of  our  na- 
tionality shall  be  crushed. 

Look  where  on  every  stream  and  lake  throughout  our  land, 
the  freighted  vessel  speeds  its  way  regardless  of  wind  or  tide — op 
venture  on  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  see  its  storm-tossed  waves, 
vexed  with  the  rival  claims  of  Collins  and  Cunard — go  where 
"  the  astonished  tribes  of  Ishmael  witness  the  majestic  steamer 
riding  on  those  waters  which  cover  the  wreck  of  the  chivalry  of 
Pharaoh"— or  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  his  mighty 
ffenius  was  repulsed,  but  not  depressed,  by  the  cynic  doubt  of 
Europe's  conqueror — and  everywhere,  be  it  reverently  spoken, 
it  is  the  spirit  of  Robert  Fulton  which  mooes  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters. 

Wherever  the  steam-mill  resounds  with  the  hum  of  industry, 
whether  grinding  flour  on  his  native  Schuylkill  or  cutting  logs 
in  Oregon,  there  do  you  find  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Oli- 
ver Evans. 

And  he, "  the  lightning-tamer,"  whose  pointed  iron  guards  the 
safety  of  every  housetop,  who  taught  that  even  the  "  artillery  oi 
God"  was  not  without  its  purpose  in  the  scheme  of  divine  bene- 
ficence, has  left  the  name  of  Franklin  to  shed  immortal  lustre 
on  his  native  land. 

Go  to  the  "  sunny  south,"  survey  her  rich  fields,  now  white 
with  the  bursting  ball.  Why  is  that  harvest  prized?  Why 
sought  by  ships  from  distant  shores  1  Ton  can  scarcely  work  it, 
for  though  soit  and  silky,  it  is  full  of  seeds.    What  is  the  secret 
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that  has  thus  transformed  a  worthless  plant  to  be  the  staple  of 
our  Southern  States  1  It  is  the  cotton-gin,  which  has  placed  the 
south,  and  all  the  manufacturing  world  beside,  under  a  lasting 
debt  to  the  genius  of  Eli  Whitney. 

And  still  another  wonder  springs  from  the  abundant  fountain 
of  American  ingenuity — a  more  mysterious  marvel  than  the 
world  has  ever  seen  before.  Men  converse  a  thousand  miles 
apart,  and  harnessed  lightning  is  their  Mercury.  The  bolt  of 
Jove  is  become  the  veriest  slave  of  Morse. 

Suffering  humanity  shares  alike  in  the  discoveries  oi  science. 
"  There  is  not  a  nerve  of  our  corporeal  system  but  may  become 
the  channel  of  suffering,  not  an  atom  that  may  not  vibrate  with 
agony." '  But  fell  disease  is  losing  half  its  terror  in  losing  all  its 
pain.  The  victim  of  the  surgeon's  knfre  waives  from  his  ethereal 
dream,  to  pronounce  with  grateful  praise  the  name  of  Jackson. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  illustrious  men  who  will  go  down  to 
history  as  the  benefactors  of  their  race,  and  whose  discoveries 
have  contributed  largely  to  make  up  the  grand  aggregate  of  in- 
fluence which  our  country  is  now  exerting  upon  the  world. 

The  extent  and  the  degree  of  moral  ascendancy  possessed  by  the 
United  States  in  other  lands  is  a  matter,  which  while  it  may  flat- 
ter our  national  vanity,  is  pregnant  with  subjects  for  reflection. 
The  proofs  that  it  does  exist  are  many  and  obvious.  History 
shows  it,  and  every  foreign  mail  adds  daily  evidence  to  the  accu- 
mulating mass.  But  the  full  extent  and  character  of  that  influ- 
ence can  only  be  known  by  those  who  "  see  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  hear  with  their  own  ears,"  the  work  which  America  has 
wrought  upon  the  world. 

In  discussing  this  portion  of  our  subject  I  shall  present  illus- 
trations drawn  from  personal  observation,  or  reliable  authority, 
wd  if,  in  so  doing,  it  should  appear  to  some  to  savor  of  unwar- 
ranted display,  my  apology  must  be  the  increased  interest  which 
is  generally  felt  in  individual  experience  over  secluded  specula- 
tion. 
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We  know  that  it  is  usual  to  attribute  to  purely  political  causes 
those  results  which  are  most  strikingly  manifested  in  political 
movements.  We  see  that  revolution  and  constitutional  reforms 
have  attended  the  progress  of  that  republican  spirit  which  re- 
ceived its  first  impulse  and  achieved  its  first  triumph  in  Ameri- 
ca. We  are  led  to  inquire  what  was  the  source  of  this  spirit 
that  even  in  colonial  days,  pervaded  every  portion  of  our  land. 
It  was  the  offspring  of  minds  trained  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves in  the  daily  pursuits  of  life.  It  was  the  clear  and  direct 
result  of  those  habits  of  industry  implanted  by  nature  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  strengthened  by  the  necessities  of  the  age. 
Here  then  we  have  the  secret  of  our  success,  and  the  source  of 
our  political  system. 

The  moral  power  of  the  United  States  is  not  solely  the  remit 
of  her  political  organization,  although  so  often  evinced  in  the 
revolutions  of  <other  countries.  That  a  nation's  influence  should 
develop  itself  in  this  way  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  feet 
that  impressions  produced  upon  the  body  of  the  people  are  felt 
by  the  government  before  they  show  themselves  in  social  life,  in 
the  family,  or  the  individual.  The  disposition  which  prevail) 
in  despotic  countries  to  attribute  every  result  to  the  government 
as  a  great  first  cause,  leads  the  impoverished  masses  of  Europe, 
when  they  hear  of  our  prosperity,  to  inquire  only  about  our  po- 
litical system,  and  then  to  establish  a  republic  by  force  of  arms, 
regardless  of  the  secret  which  lies  beyond,  and  can  alone  qualify 
a  nation  for  self-government — the  industrious  habits  and  widely 
diffused  intelligence  of  our  people.  This  superficial  study  of 
the  theory  of  American  progress  is  giving  place  to  more  careful 
examination  of  our  social  system.  The  world  is  learning,  at  the 
cost  of  fruitless  revolutions,  that  it  is  not  Charters  or  Constitu- 
tions that  can  secure  the  prosperity  of  a  nation — that  to  attain 
the  position  which  America  holds,  it  is  requisite  dot  merely  to 
possess  American  principles,  but  to  know  something  of  Ameri- 
can customs,  to  study  our  social  life,  and  thereby  to  probe  the 
secret  of  success. 

The  general  ignorance  upon  ordinary  subjects  relating  to  Amer- 
ica, which  prevails  abroad,  has  been  often  made  the  subject  of 
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amusing  comment.  How  many  of  those  who  now  hear  me  have 
been  asked  by  intelligent  men  in  England  to  give  them  a  speci- 
men of  Choctaw  or  Cherokee,  and  how  many  of  you  have  been 
complimented  upon  your  proficiency  in  the  English  tongue? 
Such  blunders  one  would  suppose  might  be  made  by  the  man 
who  exclaimed  in  innocent  surprise  that  "even  the  children 
in  Boulogne  spoke  excellent  French/'  but  one  would  scarcely  ex- 
pect such  ignorance  of  America  as  is  often  found  among  English 
gentlemen.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  this  char- 
acter, for  half  the  world  believe  us  to  be  black,  or  red,  and  have 
a  Chinese  notion  of  our  geography. 

But  neither  climate  nor  color  is  involved  in  the  matter  when 
the  conversation  turns  upon  American  prosperity.  Then  it  will 
be  found  that  a  very  general  idea  prevails  of  the  greatness  of 
America.  Little  is  known  of  our  history,  our  laws  or  our  indus* 
toy,  nothing  in  detail,  but  there  is  a  confused  notion  of  heroic 
achievement,  of  political  liberty  of  great  wealth,  and  of  unexam- 
pled prosperity  and  happiness,  all  blended  together  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prepare  the  mind  to  receive  almost  any  influence  which 
may  accord  with  preconceived  ideas.  In  this  condition  of  things 
it  is  natural  that  our  country  should  be  looked  to  as  a  model  by 
other  nation^  desiring  to  share  in  the  blessings  we  enjoy.  This 
is  leading  them  to  inquire  more  closely  into  our  condition,  and 
although  they  may  not  readily  apprehend  the  whole  truth,  they 
will  learn  enough,  and  some  have  already  copied  enough,  to  jus- 
tify the  epithet  which  our  British  brethren  tauntingly  bestow — 
"  the  model  republic." 

A  rapid  glance  at  history  will  serve  to  prove  that  the  moral 
influence  of  the  United  States  upon  the  world  is  incalculable. 
Already  it  has  thrice  convulsed  all  Europe.  Scarcely  had  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  by  the  hard- wrung  concessions  of  England,  sanc- 
tioned the  supremacy  of  the  people  over  the  assumptions  of  roy- 
al prerogative,  when  the  great  revolution  commenced  in  France, 
which  washed  out  in  the  blood  of  her  sovereign  the  last  remnant 
of  feudalism  in  Western  Europe.  The  warriors  who  had  fought 
by  the  side  of  Washington,  brought  back  to  their  homes  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  illustrious  ohief.    Lafayette  and  Kosciusko  became 
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the  apostles  of  freedom,  France  and  Poland  the  scenes  of  their 
action. 

Thirty  years  later  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  on  the 
hills  of  Greece.  The  spirits  of  Miltiades,  Leonidas,  and  Pausani- 
as  seemed  to  reappear  in  obedience  to  the  Pythagorian  doctrine,  in 
the  homes  of  Bozzaris,  Ipsilanti,  and  Capo  d'Istria. 

But  it  may  be  asked  "  what  had  America  to  do  with  this  be- 
yond furnishing  a  triumphant  example  of  the  same  principles 
which  formed  the  age  of  Grecian  glory  twenty-three  centuries 
ago  1"  We  answer  that  that  is  of  itself  enough,  but  it  is  not  all. 
A  nation's  sympathy  is  not  lost  in  air.  It  fires  the  patriot's  heart 
and  nerves  his  arm.  The  first  ship  that  hailed  with  a  national 
salute  the  patriot  flag  of  Greece,  when  it  was  unfurled  in  the  har- 
bor of  Napoli  di  Romania,  bore  the  stripes  and  stars  on  her  en- 
sign. This  fact  is  not  forgotten.  The  aid  given  by  private  indi- 
viduals in  this  country  during  that  war  is  still  remembered,  and 
at  this  day  the  magic  words  A^pr^vo*  api  "  I  am  an  American," 
is  a  passport  to  the  heart  of  every  Greek. 

Nor  had  Europe  only  heard  the  voice  of  Liberty.  South 
America  caught  up  the  spirit  of  the  North,  till  from  the  plains 
of  La  Plata  to  the  Andes  of  Columbia,  "  Independence  or  Death," 
was  inscribed  on  every  banner.  The  United  Provinces  in  1816 
commenced  the  war,  which,  for  eight  long  years,  raged  from 
Mexico  to  Cape  Horn,  till  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  the  York- 
town  of  Peru,  in  1824,  made  the  last  Viceroy  a  prisoner,  and 
terminated  for  ever  the  Spanish  power  on  the  Western  Continent. 
Even  imperial  Brazil  scorned  to  be  the  subject  of  European  dic- 
tation, and  in  1822  declared  and  won  her  independence  of  Por- 
tugal. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  was  steadily  advancing  to  the 
place  which  the  God  of  Nature  has  assigned  her.  The  freedom 
of  the  seas,  which  combined  Europe  had  failed  to  wrest  from 
the  grasp  of  England,  had  been  achieved  by  her  valor.  The 
practical  results  of  the  war  of  1812  had  been  to  place  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  greateet  maritime  power  of  earth  on  the  new  Ameri- 
can doctrine,  that  the  flag  covers  the  property.    Nations,  which 
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till  then  had  known  the  new  Republic  only  as  the  antagonist  of 

the  mother  country,  began  to  recognise  in  her  the  successful 

champion  of  freedom,  to  regard  her  progress,  and  to  ponder  her 

principles. 

« 
Again  the  cry  of  revolution  startled  the  ears  of  monarchs. 

France  once  more  arose  in  her  majesty,  and  hurled  from  the 

throne  the  degenerate  successor  of  St.  Louis.     Again  the  voice 

of  Lafayette  was  heard  in  the  council,  and  the  sword  of  the 

"  American  General"  flashed  in  the  van  of  the  National  Guard, 

as  it  had  done  in  the  same  cause  forty-one  years  before. 

Nor  was  France  alone  in  the  field.  The  land  of  romantic  story, 
of  chivalrous  daring,  of  self-devoting  patriotism,  the  home  of 
Kosciusko,  "  the  friend  of  Washington,"  again  aroused  in  her 
might.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  influence  of  this  Union 
upon  the  struggle  of  1830  in  Poland  was  something  more  than  a 
name.  Although  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  wise  system  of 
policy,  pursued  by  our  government,  of  non-interference  in  the 
affairs  of  foreign  States,  prevented  our  extending  national  aid, 
still  the  great  heart  of  the  country  beat  responsive  to  every  throe 
of  Poland,  and  that  sympathy,  united  with  our  example,  added 
sinews  to  the  war. 

Here  let  me  relate  a  touching  incident  which  preceded  the 
late  Polish  struggle,  and  which  speaks  volumes  to  our  purpose. 
The  renowned  leader  of  their  former  contest  was  no  more.  He 
had  died  in  Switzerland  in  1817.  Ten  years  afterwards  his  re- 
mains were  removed  to  the  free  city  of  Cracow,  and  interred  in 
the  vault  of  its  cathedral — the  ancient  mausoleum  of  the  Polish 
kings.  Near  to  the  city  is  a  small  chapel  whither  he  was  wont 
to  retire  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  his  country.  On  this  spot 
his  countrymen'  have  raised  an  enduring  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory, a  lofty  mound  of  earth  surmounted  by  a  marble  cenotaph. 
It  was  done  by  the  whole  people,  men  and  women  seeking  to 
share  alike  in  the  patriotic  labor.  The  people  arose,  en  masst}  to 
prosecute  the  pious  work,  and  on  the  day  of  its  commencement 
a  banner  was  unfurled  above  the  assembled  myriads  of  Poland 
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bearing  the  pathetic  inscription,  and,  as  it  proved,  too  the  sig- 
nificant device, "  Kosciusko,  the  friend  of  Washington." 

Within  a  few  months  from  that  day  the  beacon  fires  of  revolu- 
tion were  blazing  on  every  hill  in  Poland.  Disastrous  as  was  the 
event  of  that  struggle,  the  result  of  the  French  revolution  was 
more  propitious.  In  every  movement  the  French  have  hitherto 
made  they  have  gained  some  permanent  advantage,  and  so  in 
1830,  displacing  the  direct  dynasty  of  Bourbons,  they  adopted  a 
collateral  branch— the  "  Citizen  King"  swearing  to  support  a 
charter,  which  in  its  terms  was  well  nigh  as  free  as  our  own  con- 
stitution.   How  the  oath  was  kept  history  has  recorded. 

A  period  of  eighteen  years  rolled  on.  The  "  Citizen  King," 
relying  on  those  wily  arts  which  had  already  hoodwinked  his  as- 
sociate monarchs,  deems  himself  secure — thinks  to  brave  or  blind 
his  people  by  the  glitter  of  an  hundred  thousand  bayonets.  In 
direct  violation  of  the  4th  and  7th  articles  of  the  charter,  he  has 
forbidden  a  meeting  of  citizens  to  discuss  projects  of  reform.  It 
is  the  birth-day  of  Washington,  (he  significant  day  appointed  for 
the  banquet.  The  discussion  is  adjourned..  A  mightier  question 
has  arisen  to  be  decided,  not  between  rival  factions  of  the  assem- 
bly, but  between  the  king  and  his  people.  An  offer  of  conces- 
sion is  made  to  the  outraged  masses — the  ministry  is  changed,  but 
it  is  too  late.  A  voice  is  heard  from  out  the  vast  assemblage  who 
storm  the  palace :  "  The  people  read  the  newspapers  now,  and 
America  is  not  so  distant  as  she  once  was."  That  voice  pro- 
claimed the  downfall  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  Rapidly  the  con- 
tagion spread  over  the  whole  continent.  But  we  will  not  dwell 
upon  the  sad  picture  of  prostrate  freedom  and  vanquished  hero- 
ism, albeit  every  page  of  the  bloody  chronicle  attests  the  moral 
power  of  our  Union. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  pre- 
sent hour  the  moral  authority  of  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
creasing in  a  ratio  with  her  prosperity  and  power.  At  first  there 
was  the  stimulus  of  successful  example  in  revolutionary  effort 
We  have  seen  what  this  achieved.  And  in  each  succeeding 
struggle  for  liberty  have  we  not  remarked  how  distant  nations 
turned  to  gather  wisdom  from  the  light  of  our  example,  until  the 
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'  very  name  of  the  United  States  of  America  seems  emblazed  on  all 
the  banners  of  freedom. 

May  we  not  cherish  a  just  pride  in  thus  becoming  the  examplar 
of  principles  common  to  the  whole  brotherhood  of  man  ?  What 
though  our  British  friends  would  cast  a  slur  upon  our  name,  and 
in  tones  of  irony  have  called  us  u  the  model  republic."  History 
disarms  the  stigma  when  it  proves  the  fact.  Norway,  France, 
Greece,  Poland,  Italy,  and  all  America  have  copied  much,  first 
from  the  parchment  which  made  us  what  we  are,  and  next  from 
the  constitution  which  keeps  us  so.  But  there  is  another  name, 
only  more  honorable  from  being  bestowed  in  all  sincerity,  by 
which  other  nations  call  us  in  just  tribute  to  our  prosperity  and 
power.  It  is  "  the  Great  Republic."  We  need  not  look  to  his- 
tory alone  to  prove  our  point.  The  unrecorded  incidents  of  the 
past,  the  unerring  signals  of  the  present,  evince  the  influence  of 
America.  With  some  it  is  enough  we  have  won  our  freedom  in 
open  conflict  with  ". the  Philip  of  the  seas,"  the  dreaded  tyrant 
which  till  then  had  stood  unvanquished  and  unrivalled  in  the 
world,  or  that  the  "  sun  of  Anahuac"  had  been  eclipsed  by  the 
shadow  of  our  conquering  eagle,  for  Mexico  till  then  was  deemed 
by  her  feebler  sisters  of  the  South  to  be  invincible. 

To  such  as  these  the  prowess  of  America  appears  of  that  gigantic 
character  which  marks  the  heroic  age  in  the  poetry  of  Greece. 
This  reputation  gives  more  security  to  our  countrymen  abroad 
than  arms  or  passports  can  confer.  Who  that  has  borne  the 
colors  of  our  Union  across  an  Eastern  desert  has  not  felt  the  glow 
of  honest  pride  as  some  old  Arab  Sheik  points  to  the  starry  en- 
sign and  tells  his  swarthy  followers,  "  That  is  the  banner  of  a 
mighty  nation — I've  seen  it  on  the  mast  of  battle-ships."  There 
is  at  this  moment  as  much  security  from  the  wild  sons  of  Ishmael, 
for  him  who  sleeps  with  the  flag  of  this  Republic  above  his  tent 
as  for  him  who  bears  a  Pasha's  firman. 

■ 

With  others,  America  is  the  land  of  promise,  "  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,"  or  a  country  like  the  Paradise  of  the  Peri,  • 
to  which  they  never  may  attain,  but  which  appears  fragrant,  and 
blooming  with  all  the  beauty  of  Eden.    These,  in  the  depth  of 
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their  poverty,  can  only  imagine  the  luxury  of  wealth,  and  fancy 
ereij  wandering  son  of  America  to  be  the  child  of  fortune. 

Many  illustrations  of  the  prevalence  of  this  idea  might  be  given! 
but  I  will  mention  only  one.  It  occurred  among  the  ruins  of 
Thebes.  A  little  Arab  boy,  whose  pertinacious  application  to  be 
received  as  a  guide  was  refused  by  our  party  on  the  plea  of  be- 
ing too  poor  to  hire  him,  replied  in  almost  the  only  words  of 
English  he  could  speak,  "  oh  no,  Americans  all  rich." 

Others  again,  cherishing  a  romantic  love  of  freedom,  are  dis- 
satisfied with  any  degree  of  liberty  which  seems  to  fall  short  of 
that  possessed  by  us,  and  look  on  every  citizen  of  this  republic 
with  the  eye  of  fraternal  affection.  "Sono  fanatico  pro  los 
Americanos,"  exclaimed  an  Ionian  Greek,  as  he  dwelt  with 
democratic  fervor  on  the  happiness  of  our  country,  and  contrast- 
ing it  with  his  own  subsidized  islands,  prayed  that  they  might  be 
transferred  from  the  protection  of  England  to  that  of  the  United 
States. 

And  yet  again,  there  are  nations,  which,  having  the  form  of 
freedom,  but  wanting  the  spirit  or  the  knowledge  which  self- 
government  requires,  are  distracted  by  civil  wars  and  divided  by 
the  rival  claims  of  chiefs  and  statesmen.  To  these  our  country 
presents  an  enviable  contrast.  To  these  she  is  the  land  of  pros- 
perity and  peace,  and  no  sacrifice  seems  too  great  to  make,  even 
nationality  itself,  that  may  secure  to  them  a  portion  of  her 
heritage. 

When  the  late  war  with  Mexico  was  drawing  to  a  close,  a 
British  resident  of  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  South  America, 
endeavoring  to  excite  public  opinion  against  the  United  States, 
said  to  a  prominent  native  of  that  place,  that  he  "  might  soon 
expect  an  invasion  from  the  North."  "Ojala,  que  venga!" — 
"  would  to  God  it  might  come,"  he  answered,  referring  at  the 
same  time  to  the  distracted  condition  of  his  country,  then  in  the 
midst  of  a  Presidential  election.  Thus  is  it  that  everywhere  the 
ideas  of  liberty,  prosperity,  and  power  are  associated  with  the 
name  of  America.  Go  where  you  will,  examine  the  condition  of 
many  lands,  their  laws,  their  society,  their  productions,  and 
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although  in  each  you  may  find  much  to  admire,  and  something 
to  adopt,  no  where  on  this  broad  earth  will  you  see  united  in  one 
spot  so  many  of  those  blessings  which  humanity  craves  as  in  this 
favored  country.  From  Lapland  to  La  Plata,  and  from  Persia  to 
Peru,  I  have  witnessed  every  form  of  government,  and  every  con- 
dition of  society  ever  devised  to  bless  or  cuiye  mankind ;  and 
the  result  of  this  world-wide  experience  has  been,  with  heartfelt 
gratitute  to  exclaim,  "  Thank  God,  I  am  an  American." 

All  nations  present  a  market  for  our  skill.  Our  arts  and  ideas 
are  sought  and  promulgated,  even  where  the  charge  of  copying 
from  America  would  be  repelled  with  scorn.  A  few  years  since 
the  foreman  of  the  largest  machine  shop  in  the  world,  at  Man- 
chester, was  a  Rhode  Islander,  from  Providence.  The  active 
head  of  the  banking  house  in  London,  which  has  the  most  wide- 
spread correspondence  in  the  world,  is  from  Weymouth,  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  the  late  leader  of  the  branch  in  Liverpool,  the 
lamented  Gair,  was  from  my  native  city.  The  engineer  of  the. 
only  railroad  in  Russia,  the  late  Major  Whistler,  was  an  officer  in 
the  American  army,  and  his  successor,  the  scientific  Brown,  is 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  The  superintendent  of  Prussian 
manufactures  was  born  in  Baltimore.  The  architect  of  the 
Turkish  navy  was  a  New- York  man,  and  his  successor  was  of 
Rhode  Island  extraction.  And  if  we  look  to  India,  or  our 
southern  c<yntin#u*t;  we  shall  find  our  country  fully  represented 
in  their  merchants  and  their  engineers. 

We  have  thus  enumerated  some  of  the  triumphs  which  our 
nation  has  achieved,  and  have  pointed  to  the  industrial  pursuits 
of  our  people  as  the  source  of  their  power.  Can  we  longer  won- 
der that  the  influence  which  American  industry  has  wrought,  is 
felt  "  to  earth's  remotest  bound," 

And  shall  we  now  abandon  all  that  a  wise  system  of  protec- 
tion to  American  iudustry  has  secured  ?  When  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  upon  us,  and  Europe  is  sending  her  myriads  of  emi- 
grants to  people  the  great  valley  of  the  West,  shall  we  scatter  to 
the  winds  a  fabric  which  the  toil  of  years  has  reared,  and  cease 
to  be  "  the  model"  by  becoming  a  dependent  nation?  How  sui- 
cidal is  that  policy  which,  with  all  the  facilities  forindepcwt- 
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©nee,  would  compel  us  to  rely  upon  foreign  nations  for  that  which 
our  own  industry  can  furnish  1 

A  system  which  admits  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  to  compe- 
tition with  our  own,  degrades  the  American  operative,  and  must 
either  destroy  the  great  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country,  in 
its  various  branches,  thus  making  us  dependent  for  so  much,  or 
it  must  reduce  wages  from  the  remunerative  scale  which  they 
now  hold,  to  one  of  bare  subsistence.  In  either  case  the  farmer 
suffers  in  common  with  the  rest.  The  number  of  consumers  of 
agricultural  produce  is  lessened,  and  the  number  of  producers 
will  be  greatly  increased.  The  prosperity  of  one  department  of 
industry  is  the  prosperity  of  all,  and  the  depression  of  any  one 
must  be  ielt  by  all. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  country  that  a  measure  so  vital  to. 
all  its  great  interests,  in  every  section,  should  ever  have  found  a 
place  in  the  arena  of  party  politics.  It  is  a  national,  not  a  sec- 
tional, or  a  party  question — like  that  of  the  Union  itself— though 
alas !  both  are  becoming,  in  our  day,  involved  in  the  strife  of 
parties. 

Not  thus  has  the  measure  been  treated  by  those  nations  with 
whom  we  have  most  to  do  "  Free  trade,"  as  it  is  called,  is  to 
England  what  Protection  is  to  America.  In  both  countries  the 
object  to  be  attained  is  security  to  labor.  In  England  the  man- 
ufacturers force  the  measure  of  free  trade  from  the  great  land- 
holders as  a  defence  against  their  rapacity,  and  the  measure  is 
in  itself  one  of  stringent  protection  to  the  operative. 

Adam  Smith,  a  pensioned  officer  of  that  ministry  who  declared 
that  "  not  a  hob-nail  should  be  manufactured  in  America/'  while 
he  puts  forth  his  beautiful  theory  for  the  benefit  of  other  nations, 
Is  careful  to  remark  that  "  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  unlimit- 
ed free  trade  to  be  adopted  in  Great  Britain ;"  and  of  the  famous 
Navigation  Act,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  which  was  the 
most  stringent  protective  enactment  ever  ftguned,  and  to  which 
England  owes  her  commercial  supremacy,  he  says, "  after  all  it 
must  be  allowed  that  this  act  is  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial 
regulations  of  England."  Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  father  of 
trade  to  the  falsity  of  his  own  theory,  lest  it  should  be  adopt- 
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ed  at  home.  Were  Richard  Cobden  an  American,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve his  own  declaration,  he  would  favor  the  tariff  of  1842. 
This  is  the  position  of  the  great  champion  of  free  trade  in  Eng- 
land in  our  own  times. 

But  there  are  men  who  can  neither  see  the  distinction  between 
the  two  things  which  are  called  by  the  same  name,  or  discern 
any  difference  in  the  application  of  the  same  thing  to  different 
-circumstances. 

Why  is  it  that  England  has  the  balance  of  trade  always  in  her 
own  favor  and  against  all  other  countries  ?  The  wisdom  of  her 
commercial  regulations  is  beyond  praise.  She  consents  to  no  real 
reciprocity  in  trade,  but  charms  the  world  by  a  nominal  equality, 
and  lulls  it  by  a  word.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  oalance  of 
trade  with  England  should  be  against  us,  as  has  almost  always 
been  the  case,  except  for  a  short  time  when  the  famine  in  Europe 
made  England  dependent  on  us  for  subsistence,  and  opened  her 
market  to  our  agricultural  produce. 

At  present  our  commercial  system  would  seem  to  be  as  bad  as 
the  most  malevolent  ingenuity  could  devise.  Advalorem  duties 
computed  upon  foreign  invoices  are  bringing  ruin  upon  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  alike — closing  the  mills  of  the  one  and 
absorbing  the  profits  of  the  other.  The  inducements  to  fraud  are 
too  obvious  and  tempting  to  be  withstood.  The  advantage  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  foreigner.  The  facilities  for  deception 
by  false  invoices  proffered  by  our  present  tariff  are  seized  upon 
by  the  merchant  abroad,  who  may  either  send  two  invoices,  one 
for  the  custom  house,  and  another  for  his  agent,  or  where  the 
agent  has  some  apology  for  a  conscience,  may  send  but  the  one  to 
enter  by,  thus  relieving  him  from  the  legal  liabilities  of  perjury. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  instances  of  both  these  frauds 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  A  single  example  from  the  mass  of 
evidence  upon  this  point  will  suffice.  A  merchant  of  your  city 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  Hamburg  cigars  at  the 
wholesale  price  of  eleven  dollars  ^per  thousand,  wishing  to  make 
a  large  shipment  of  the  article  to  a  foreign  market,  applied  to  a 
German  dealer  to  sell  them  to  him,  subject  to  debenture  and  was 
refused.    After  much  persuasion,  however,  he  prevailed,  an4 
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found  the  article  entered  at  the  custom  house  at  one  dollar  and 
three  quarters  per  thousand.  What  honest  merchants  can  suc- 
ceed in  business  against  such  outrageous  fraud  as  was  here  de- 
veloped 1  Yet  this  is  but  one,  and  perhaps  not  an  extreme  in- 
stance of  the  operation  of  that  ruinous  system  which  is  last 
throwing  our  foreign  trade  into  the  hands  of  ambitious  and  un- 
scrupulous strangers. 

A  system  which  even  in  its  most  favorable  aspect,  allowing 
each  party  to  be  equally  honest,  throws  the  business  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  is  unworthy  of  a  free  people.  The  French, 
the  German,  the  British  manufacturer,  can  afford  to  ship  his 
goods  at  the  simple  cost  of  production.  The  American  importer 
must  pay  not  only  this  but  also  a  profit  to  the  seller.  Here, 
then,  granting  that  no  unfair  advantage  is  taken,  but  that  each 
party  invoices  his  goods  at  their  actual  cost,  the  American  is 
undersold  in  his  own  market. 

The  influence  of  this  foreign  tariff  is  felt  at  our  elections* 
The  sympathy  of  our  foreign  population  is  readily  excited  in 
favor  of  their  wealthier  countrymen,  to  sustain  a  system  which 
is  enriching  them  at  the  expense  of  American  industry.  The 
foreign  merchant  amasses  property,  and  then  returns  to  his  own 
land  to  enjoy  the  gain  wrung  from  the  privations  of  the  Ameri- 
can laborer. 

• 

If  no  other  amelioration  of  our  condition  can  be  hoped  for, 
let  us  at  least  have  a  home  valuation,  that  thereby  the  Ameri- 
can, in  his  own  market,  may  be  on  some  sort  of  equality  with 
the  foreign  merchant.  But  the  advalorem  system,  even  with  a 
home  valuation,  would  fall  far  short  of  that  measure  of  just  and 
equal  protection  which  the  state  of  our  country  requires,  and 
which  specific  duties  only  can  ensure.  The  home  valuation 
would  be  liable  to  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and 
new  sets  of  appraisers  would  conflict  in  their  estimates  with 
those  who  had  preceded  them. 

A  system  of  specific  duties,  uniform  and  determinate  over  the 
whole  country,  would  effectually  prevent  this  difficulty,  would 

disarm  fraud,  and  tend  to  improve  the  quality  of-  this  article,  of 
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whatever  kind,  which  is  imported — for  if  an  equal  duty  is 
charged  on  all  goods  of  the  same  general  description,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  better  qualities  will  be  imported,  since  the  price 
will  be  determined  only  by  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  arti- 
cle, the  cost  of  production  being  then  the  only  element  to  cause 
a  difference  in  price. 

To  the  American  manufacturer,  at  the  present  time,  the  ques- 
tion of  protection  is  one  of  life  or  death.  A  few  facts,  hastily 
gathered  at  the  moment,  and  pertaining  only  to  a  very  small  sec- 
tion of  our  country,  will  best  illustrate  my  meaning. 

Within  the  past  month,  in  a  circle  embracing  a  space  of  only 
thirty  miles  around  the  city  of  Providence,  75  cotton  mills,  run- 
ning more  than  7,200  looms,  and  about  315,000  spindles,  have 
been  closed.  This  list  probably  does  not  contain  all  that  have 
suspended  operations  in  that  vicinity  during  that  time,  although 
it  perhaps  includes  a  few  which  closed  rather  earlier.  The 
largest  establishment  in  America,  employing  about  800  opera- 
tives, is  among  the  number.  Many  of  the  mills  which  are  still 
in  operation  are  running  on  short  time,  and  many  more  will 
close  entirely  as  soon  as  their  present  stock  is  exhausted.  Of 
the  40  woolen  mills  in  Rhode  Island,  a  few  are  already  closed, 
and  the  larger  number  are  stopping  a  portion  of  their  machine- 
ry* Here  is  a  sad  picture  of  wasted  capital  and  prostrate  indus- 
try ;  but  it  is  one  which  is  to  be  observed  in  nearly  all  depart- 
ments of  operative  labor  in  every  portion  of  our  land. 

The  forge  fires  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland  are 
quenched.  Thousands  of  laborers  in  those  States  are  "eating 
the  bread  of  idleness,"  and  where  a  few  months  since  the  clang 
of  industry  resounded,  silence  and  desolation  brood. 

We  ask  for  some  legislative  aid  which  may  avert  the  threaten- 
ing tide  of  ruin.  A  high  tariff  we  neither  ask  or  need.  Thanks 
to  the  superior  wisdom  of  a  former  race  of  law-givers,  the  man- 
ufacturers of  America  are  placed  beyond  the  necessity  of  pro- 
hibitory, or  of  very  restrictive  measures. 

A  tariff  which,  if  it  does  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  home  in- 
dustry, shall  at  least  not  discriminate  *gn*ut  it,  t>y  placing  a 
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higher  impost  on  the  raw  material  than  on  the  goods  made  from 
It,  is  such  as  we  require.  A  tariff  for  the  protection  of  the 
laborer,  not  one  which  is  enriching  the  capitalist  by  crushing  the 
feebler  operative,  is  what  the  exigencies  of  the  times  demand. 
Capital  requires  no  aid ;  it  can  protect  itself.  The  American 
laborer  needs  protection  against  the  competition  of  famished 
Europe. 

Crush  our  manufacturers — break  down  those  smiling  villages 
which  are  circling  every  mill-site  in  America  with  images  of 
peace  and  plenty — sow  our  fields  with  salt,  and  let  our  ships  lay 
rotting  in  the  docks — prostrate  every  form  of  industry  till  the 
voice  of  joy  and  gladness  is  heard  no  more,  and  the  wail  of  want 
and  wretchedness  shall  fill  the  land — and  still,  capital  will  sur- 
vive the  cruel  stroke.  It  will  seek  other  forms  of  investment. 
It  will  cross  the  sea,  and  under  some  more  cautious  government, 
less  fond  of  rash  experiments  in  finance  than  our  own,  it  will 
find  a  place  to  expand  and  multiply. 

But  where  will  the  laborer  be  1  He  must  stay  behind ;  too 
poor  to  move  and  deprived  of  the  power  to  work,  he  must  drag 
out  his  days  in  indigence  and  sorrow ;  or  he  may  till  his  little 
acre  and  earn  a  bare  subsistence,  the  citizen  of  a  country  depend- 
ent on  all  other  lands  for  all  but  bread,  a  country  where  the  few 
are  rich  and  the  many  are  poor — the, invariable  fate  of  states  re- 
lying solely  on  agriculture  for  support. 

Away  then  with  the  insensate  jargon  whioh  rails  about  "  your 
lordly  manufacturers."  All  that  is  "  lordly  "  in  them  is  what 
every  American  in  a  fair  field,  and  industry  and  skill  to  aid  him 
may  secure — the  wealth  and  distinction  which  pertains  to  "Me 
nobility  of  labor,"  and  the  character  which  adds  lustre  to  u  the 
long  pedigree  of  toil" 

How  much  have  we  achieved  itf  commerce  under  the  genial 
influence  of  former  tariffs.  With  our  cheap  cottons  r  e  have 
driven  England  in  a  good  measure  from  her  own  East  India  mar- 
ket. We  have  secured  the  trade  of  the  Levant  beyond  the  rival- 
ry of  France  or  England.  In  the  bazaars  of  Upper  Egypt,  in 
the  Thebaid,  I  have  seen  our  ootton  fabrics  bearing  the  marks 
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Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  and  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  Our  locomotives  found 
their  way  abroad  and  drove  the  English  from  the  markets  of 
Central  Europe.  And  now  that  recent  treaties  with  South 
America  have  placed  us  on  the  same  commercial  footing  with 
Great  Britain,  a  rich  field  for  enterprise  is  opened  in  those  coun- 
tries. Let  us  not  abandon  the  vantage  ground  which  our  indus- 
try bargained.  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves,  that  our  country 
may  press  onward  with  unfaltering  step  in  the  march  of  prosperi- 
ty and  power. 

I  have  thus  far,  gentlemen,  endeavored  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  results  which  American  industry  has  achiev- 
ed, to  show  how  it  was  instrumental  in  framing  our  political  in- 
stitutions, and  thus  in  securing  to  our  country  an  incalculable 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  world.  I  have  traced  the  effects 
of  that  influence  in  the  revolutions  of  nations,  and  in  the  milder 
forms  in  which  it  is  developed,  and  I  have  considered  the  doc- 
trine of  protection,  as  "  the  one  thing  needful  to  preserve  the  in- 
terests of  American  industry  unimpaired." 

One  subject  .more  presents  itself  and  demands  our  serious  at- 
tention. It  is  one  before  which  all  others  shrink  to  insignificance. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  industrial  interests  of  the  United  States 
might  survive  their  Union.  True  it  may  be  so— as  the  fragments 
of  the  Memnonium  survive  the  armies  of  Cambyses,  to  show 
what  Thebes  has  lost — as  the  riven  oak  survives  the  thunderbolt, 
to  wither  and  decay — as  the  tribes  of  Israel  survive  the  curse  of 
God,  to  be  the  reproach  of  men.  It  has  been  said  that  manu- 
factures and  the  Union  are  alike  "  rooted  in  interest  and  attach- 
ment beyond  the  power  of  those  to  rend  or  destroy,  who  can  calm- 
ly calculate  the  value  of  the  one,  or  blindly  deny  the  importance 
of  the  other."  The  time  has  come  when  both  these  contingencies, 
supposed  impossible,  are  realized :  one  is  sacrificed  to  the  spirit 
of  party ;  the  other,  if  not  "  calmly  calculated,"  is  at  least  mad- 
ly assailed  in  the  blindness  of  sectional  strife. 

If  we  would  not  destroy  all  that  we  have  created,  involve  our- 
selves in  ruin,  and  dash  the  cup  of  hope  from  the  lips  of  expec- 
tant man ;  if  we  would  not  belie  the  language  of  our  glorious 
declaration,  and  tear  open  with  sacrilegious  hands  the  graves  of 
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its  immortal  signers ;  if  we  would  not  have  the  name  of  "Wash- 
ington "  a  word  of  scorn,  and  the  title  of  "  Republic"  a  synonym© 
of  "  folly ;"  if  we  value  our  country  more  than  our  own  self-in- 
terest, and  our  Constitution  above  the  narrow  limits  of  our  State; 
if  we  fear  Ood  who  has  ordained  us  for  his  work,  or  regard  man 
who  waits  its  fulfillment  at  our  hands, — we  must  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity  of  our  Federal  Union.    -  # 

Can  it  be  that  any  considerations  of  sectional  interest  or  private 
ambition  can  operate  to  annul,  in  the  mind  of  a  single  man,  the 
solemn  responsibilities  which  attach  to  him  as  a  citizen  of  "  the 
great  republic,"  as  an  American  and  as  a  man !  How  blinded 
by  the  passion  of  party,  or  deceived  by  the  foly  of  satanic  ambi- 
tion, must  he  be  who  would  think  to  rear  himself  a  monument 
from  out  the  ruins  of  this  glorious  national  fabric.  ■  8uch  fiend- 
ish counsel  should  excite  only  the  pity  or  the  ridicule  of  men,  al- 
though it  be  urged  with  all  the  eloquence  of  Lucifer.  "  In  Union 
there  is  strength"— a  maxim  older  than  Esop,  and  acknowledged  in 
the  foundation  of  this  Republic  by  those  now  beatified  spirits 
who  responded  to  the  first  prayer  in  Congress. 

.80  long  as  this  Union  sustains  its  name,  the  Great  Republic, 
pursuing  the  prudent  policy  of  its  founders,  developing  its  vast 
industrial  resources,  and  everywhere  mating  itself  respected,  it 
will  be  the  beacon-light,  for  ages  hence,  to  guide  the  new-born 
nations  in  the  path  of  liberty  and  peace. 

But  should  wc  fall  — "  eye  hath  not  seen,  or  ear  heard,  nor 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to'  conceive  "  the  untold 
horrors  that  await  us. 

•  My  countrymen,  let  our  daily  labor  and  our  nightly  prayer  be 
ftr  protection  to  American  industry,  and  the  Union  of  the  Ameri- 
can States. 


ADDRESS 

Of  Hon.  HENRY  W.  BILLIARD,  of  Alabama,  before  the  American 
Institute.  Delivered  at  Castle  Garden  daring  the  Twenty-third  An- 
nual Fair,  October  14, 1850. 


With  some  remarks,  by  G*w .  Tallmadox,  President  of  the  Institute. 


On  Monday  evening,  Oct.  14, 1850,  an  Address  was  delivered 
before  the  American  Institute,  at  Castle  Garden,  by  Hon.  Henry 
W.  Hilliard,  of  Alabama. 

A  large  and  attentive  audience  having  assembled  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  Gen.  James  Tallmadge,  President  of  the  Institute, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  opened  the  proceedings  with  the 
following  remarks : 

Fellow  Citizens  :  It  is  with  great  delight  that  we  again  meet 
you  upon  th$  occasion  of  the  Great  Fair  for  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  enterprise.  The  occasion  is  one  of  great  moment  to 
the  laborer  ol  our  country ;  and  to  that  portion  of  our  commu- 
nity to  which  we  look  for  the  promotion  of  our  industry,  and, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  be  the  champion  of  our  country's  rights 
in  the  open  field. 

Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  our  custom  is  to  ask  some 
friend  to  be  attendant  upon  the  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
livering an  Address.  We  have  had  the  great  good  fortune  to 
find  such  a  friend  from  the  State  of  Alabama — the  Hon.  Mr. 
Hilliard  ;  he,  who,  when  recently  in  the  angry  debate  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  some  talked  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
rose  in  his  place  and  said,  though  a  Southern  man  he  was  for 
the  Union.  I  ask  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  introducing  him  to 
this  audience  for  a  short  Address. 
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Mr.  Hilliabd  then  rose,  amid  loud  applause.    He  said : 

I  feel  myself  honored,  fellow-citizens,  in  being  thus  introduced 
to  yon  by  the  venerable  and  distinguished  President  of  the 
American  Institute,  who  has  so  long  devoted  his  talents  and  en- 
ergies to  the  cause  of  industry,  and  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  this  great  State. 

And  I  feel  myself  honored,  too,  in  being  thus  received  by  yon, 
representing  as  you  do  the  industry,  the  skill,  the  wealth,  and 
the  enterprise  which  are  so  rapidly  advancing  our  country  in 
civilization. 

I  come  to  you  from  a  distant  State — a  State  known  to  yo* 
mainly  so  far  by  its  Agriculture,  yet  not  wanting  in  Mineral  re- 
sources, and  already  engaged  successfully  in  Manufactures.  But, 
coming  from  that  State  to  this  Emporium  of  commerce — this 
city  which  has  already  outstripped  every  city  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  which  is  destined  soon  to  rival  the  great  Me- 
tropolis of  England  itself;  coming  to  this  city,  I  feel  there  are 
some  considerations  which  bind  us  together  in  common  sym- 
pathy. 

I  can,  on  the  present  occasion,  when  there  is  so  much  all  ' 
around  you  to  interest  you,  advert  to  but  one  or  two  of  these 
considerations. .  The  first  of  these  is,  that  we  belong  to  the  same 
country ;  we  are  all  Americans ;  we  are  all  citizens  of  one  Go- 
vernment. I  come  from  a  State  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  I  am  now  in  a  city  belonging  to  a  great 
State,  washed  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  stand  this  evening  in  a 
building  against  which  the  waves  of  New- York  Bay  break ;  yet 
the  broad  expanse  which  stretches  between  New-York  and  Ala- 
bama, between  your  home  and  my  home,  is  our  common  country. 
Every  part  of  it,  every  plain  and  mountain,  and  stream,  and 
village,  and  city,  all  belong  to  us ;  and  over  the  whole  extent  of 
it,  the  same  great  and  beneficent  political  system  spreads  its  ma- 
jestic proportions. 

The  same  flag  that  floats  over  your  shipping,  floats  over  ours; 
the  same  historic  recollections  which  warm  your  hearts,  warm 
ours ;  and  the  same  future  that  has  opened  to  your  eyes,  ha§ 
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opened  to  ours.  Diversities  I  know  there  are;  great  States 
called  by  different  names  there  are ;  but  they  are  not  hostile 
States.  No  fortress  frowns  upon  the  streams  which  mark  their 
boundaries ;  it  is  but  an  extension  of  the  same  family ;  they 
have  spread  from  the  Atlantic  shores  to  the  Mississippi — to  the 
Rocky  Mountains — to  the  Pacific  Coast— but  they  have  borne 
with  them  everywhere  the  same  religious  and  political  institu- 
tions. 

As  Americans,  therefore,  I  know  that  in  this  we  shall  sympa- 
thize with  each  other — we  have  a  common  country ;  common  in 
its  origin,  common  in  its  history,  and  common  in  its  destiny* 
There  is  another  consideration  to  which  I  will  advert.  It  is  thi9 : 
We  are  all  alike  interested  in  the  success  of  American  Industry  \ 
we  feel  we  are  pledged  to  this  great  cause.  The  industry  which 
belongs  to  the  North,  interests  us  of  the  South ;  and,  gentlemen, 
I  say  to  you,  standing  here  as  a  representative  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  in  my  judgment  the  common  government  ought 
to  grant  a  wise,  moderate,  and  steady  protection  to  American 
Industry. 

I  believe  that  Agriculture — the  first  great  employment  of  man, 
the  noblest  employment  of  man ;  agriculture,  which  takes  one 
from  his  fireside  into  the  fields,  where  with  the  plough  he  turns 
the  soil  to  the  face  of  heaven  and  casts  the  seed  in  with  his  hands 
— agriculture  should  enjoy  the  support  of  the  government; 
whose  protection  should  also  be  equally  extended  to  the  Mechanic 
Arts.  Let  the  artisans  who  labor  at  the  forge  or  in  the  work- 
shop feel  that  his  government  cares  for  and  protects  him,  and  he 
will  feel  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  his  government. 

I  regard  this  exhibition  as  one  of  the  noblest  displays  of  Ameri- 
can character.    It  is  like  America ! 

Some  years  since,  when  in  Europe,  I  witnessed  an  Exhibition 
of  Industry  in  Paris ;  it  was  composed  chiefly  of  articles  of  beauty 
and  grace.  Every  where  the  eye  rested  on  some  article,  marked 
by  exquisite  skill.  Everything  attested  the  perfection  to  which 
art  had  been  carried  yn  some  of  its  branches. 
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Bat  when  I  entered  your  Fair  tonight,  I  found  that  you  ate 
employed  chiefly  in  the  production  of  useful  articles.  I  found 
here  the  plough,  the  scythe,  the  axe ;  and  among  these  the  manu- 
factures of  our  looms.  Of  att  the  branches  of  human  Industry 
and  specimens  of  excellent  skill,  the  great  elements  I  see  are 
those  of  power ;  mighty  Industry  spreading  happiness  over  the 
land. 

In  former  times  wealth  and  industry  were  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few.  The  head  of  a  powerful  dynasty,  one  who 
had  his  retainers,  enjoyed  chiefly  the  result  of  their  labors.  It 
is  not  so  now.  The  skill  of  the  Mechanic,  the  power  of  the 
Artisan,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Capitalist — these  are  now  em- 
ployed £>r  the  benefit  of  the  masses ;  not  to  make  the  great  greater 
and  the  rich  richer,  but  to  spread  comfort  among  the  masses,  to 
make  the  firesides  smile  with  happiness  and  their  children  re- 
joice in  the  home  of  Industry. 

This  is  the  great  picture  which  America  presents ;  Industry 
diffusing  wealth  among  the  masses.  It  is  a  glorious  spectacle  of 
wide-spread  happiness.  The  tendency  of  our  institutions  is  to 
diffuse  wealth,  rather  than  to  concentrate  it  in  a  few  hands ;  and 
I  rejoice  that  it  is  so.  But  understand  me — wealth  is  entitled  to 
protection  as  well  as  industry.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that 
class  of  reformers  who  would  strip  the  wealthy  of  their  posses- 
sions, and  scatter  them  abroad  in  the  vain  hope  of  augmenting 
the  sum  of  human  happiness  by  destroying  the  great  principles 
which  bind  society  together.  Far  be  it  from  me,  gentlemen.  I 
would  have  every  man  enjoy  his  individual  property  3  I  am  for 
that  sort  of  industry  which  spreads  wealth  among  the  laboring 
classes,  and  elevates  them  gradually  to  the  scale  that  rises  above 
them. 

Government  is  constituted  for  the  good  of  those  who  support 
it ;  no  government  can  be  stable,  or  powerful,  which  is  not  ad- 
ministered for  their  benefit.  I  find  that  Lhave  announced  a  great 
political  doctrine ;  it  is  one  which  history  teaches,  and  future 
generations  will  write  it  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  No 
government  ought  to  stand  which  overlooks  or  neglects  the  wel- 
fare of  its  people.    The  American  Government,  the  greatest 
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popular  government  which  the  world  has  ever  beheld,  is 'estab- 
lished for  the  protection  of  its  people  in  all  their  rights  at  home 
and  abroad.  When  the  American  citizen  quits  his  own  shores, 
he  looks  to  his  government  for  protection  against  the  tyranny  of 
other  governments, — upon  the  high  seas  he  f^els  in  the  flag  that 
floats  over  him,  ample  security,  because  the  whole  power  of 
America  goes  with  that  flag, — and  wherever  he  may  go  in  his 
travels,  he  feels  that  his  far-distant  home  guarantees  his  safety. 

But,  gentlemen,  this  is  not  the  only  object  for  which  our 
government  was  established.  The  citizen  must  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  The  government,  in 
conducting  its  great  operations,  must  not  overlook  the  indi- 
vidual prosperity  of  its  people,  or  sacrifice  their  personal  welfare 
merely  to  advance  the  wealth  or  the  glory  of  the  State.  It 
should  in  its  action,  foster  the  labor  of  its  people.  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  should  shower  benefits  upon  the  indolent ;  far  from  it. 
We  raise  our  revenue  by  laying  imposts.  Now  are  we  to  do  this 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  and 
thus  increase  our  Treasury  7  Far  from  it  We  are  so  to  lay 
them  upon  Foreign  Imports  as  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  our 
own  industry ;  not  so  as  to  keep  out  the  foreign  article,  but  to  do 
what  shall  result  to  the  benefit  of  the  producer  at  home.  While 
we  thus  raise  an  ample  revenue,  and  carry  on  the  government, 
we  shall  make  the  system  tributary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country — the  North  and  the  South — and  to  all  classes — the  man- 
ufacturer and  the  planter. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  say,  speaking  to  you  as  a 
Southern  man,  that  the  diversified  interests  of  our  great  country 
must  all  be  respected.  There  must  be  no  war  made  by  the  South 
upon  the  property  and  the  industry  of  the  North ;  nor  must  there 
be  any  war  made  by  the  North  upon  the  property  and  the  indus- 
try of  the  South.  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  President,  distinguished 
as  you  have  been  in  public  lire,  personal  character  and  mind,  to 
hear  me,  when  I  utter  this  great  truth.  We  must  make  no  war 
upon  your  property  and  industry,  and  you  must  make  no  war  up- 
on ours.  This  is  the  great  conservative  element  of  our  Union ; 
it  is  only  upon  this  grant  that  we  can  hold  together  as  a  general 
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government.  We  are  one  people— with  a  common  origin ;  our 
interests,  however  diversified,  are  yet  kindred  and  dependent ; 
our  history  and  our  destiny  are  the  sAme.  While  we  understand 
each  other  in  this  repect,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  upholding  the 
government.  I  am  a  Southern  man  by  birth,  by  education,  by 
innumerable  and  indestructible  ties ;  my  ashes  will  mingle  with 
Southern  soil ;  but  my  heart  beats  with  exaltation,  which  I  should 
attempt  in  vain  to  express  in  words,  when  I  survey  the  growth, 
the  prosperity,  and  the  rising  glories  of  this  whole  country. 
Tour  resources,  great  as  they  are — your  wealth,  teeming  as  it  is — 
this  magnificent  display  of  mechanic  art — none  of  this  awakens 
within  me  any  jealous  or  unworthy  feeling.  I  rejoice  in  your 
prosperity — I  would  cheer  you  in  the  bright  career  which  opens 
before  you ;  all  this  constitutes  a  part  of  the  power,  the  glory  of 
my  country ;  and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when,  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  agricultural  regions  of  the  South,  a  varied  industry 
will  appear  to  add  new  embellishments  and  new  riches  to  a  re- 
gion for  which  Providence  has  already  done  so  much.  Our 
manufacturing  establishments  are  multiplying,  and  will,  I  hope, 
soon  rival  yours.  My  own  State  is  making  rapid  progress  in  this 
way/  It  is  with  this  feeling  that  I  greet  you  this  evening — an 
American  litizen,  addressing  American  citizens ! 

I  desire  the  Union  of  these  States  to  stand  through  all  coming 
time.  On  the  occasion  to  which  my  honorable  friend,  the  Presi- 
dent, has  referred,  I  said  in  the  House  of  Representatives  what  I 
am  happy  to  say  here :  "  I  have  never  looked  to  a  destruction  of 
the  government,  as  a  remedy  for  existing  evils.  Rival  States 
would  soon  become  belligerent  States,  and  armies  would  be  em- 
ployed to  decide  the  supremacy  between  them.  The  flag  that 
floats,  to-day,  over  every  part  of  our  widespread  country,  from 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  full  view  of  the  British  posses- 
sions, to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  where  it  catches  the  eye  of  the 
navigator  returning  from  Asia,  and  from  our  ships,  which  bear 
it  upon  all  the  waters  of  the  earth,  is  known  and  honored  as  the 
ensign  of  a  great  and  powerfnl  Republic.    It  is  associated  with 

all  the  glories  of  our  past  history ;  its  folds  glitter  before  the 
eyes  of  mankind  as  the  sign  of  hope  and  universal  freedom ;  and 
I  trust  that  it  will  forever,  fly  over  States  free,  properous,  and 
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kindred ;  not  divided  into  petty  principalities,  or  feeble  leagues, 
but  united  as  they  are  to-day,  under  a  government,  the  freest, 
the  happiest,  and  the  noblest  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever 
•hone." 

The  sentiment  I  adhere  to — here  and  elsewhere  I  proclaim  it — 
I  desire  to  see  the  Union  which  binds  these  States  stand.  To 
perpetuate  it,  we  must  be  just  to  each  other. 

We  occupy  a  great  central  position ;  Europe  lies  on  one  side 
of  us,  Asia  on  the  other ;  and  if  we  hold  together  as  one  people, 
no  glass  is  broad  enough,  or  clear  enough,  to  read  the  horoscope 
which  the  Future  opens  before  us.  Here  agriculture  will  yield 
its  exhaustless  treasures ;  here  commerce  will  bring  the  products 
of  every  clime ;  mechanic  industry  will  achieve  its  greatest 
triumphs ;  the  arts  will  produce  their  noblest  works ;  intellect 
will  accomplish  its  highest  labors  and  exhibit  its  grandest  dis- 
coveries ;  civilization  will  here  make  its  abode,  and  surround  it- 
self with  every  thing  which  can  adorn  and  brighten  human 
life.  , 

Let  us  then  stand  by  the  Constitution.  The  enemies  of  the 
Constitution  are  the  enemies  of  the  government — the  enemies  of 
the  country.  The  Government  cannot  exist  unless  the  Constitu- 
tution  is  to  be  obeyed.  If  some  of  its  provisions  seem  to  bear 
hard  on  you,  you  must  remember  that  some  of  its  provisions 
seem  to  bear  hard  on  us.  The  Constitution  must  be  respected — 
its  authority  is  supreme.  We  must  bear  and  forbear.  When  a 
crisis  comes,  which  appeals  to  our  sectional  sentiments — a  crisis 
which  would  array  the  North  against  the  South,  let  us  rekindle 
our  patriotism,  by  going  back  to  the  scenes  in  which  the  great 
and  good  men  took  part,  who  formed  the  Constitution,  and  we 
shall  learn  from  them  to  deal  with  each  other  as  members  of  the 
name  great  family,  and  to  cherish  a  patriotism  broad  enough  to 
embrace  our  whole  country. 

I  thank  you,  fellow-citizens,  for  your  kind  indulgence  in  bear- 
ing with  me,  and  for  the  very  cordial  manner  in  which  you  have 
responded  to  the  sentiments  which  I  have  ventured  to  express. 
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The  Hon.  Gentlemen  then  resumed  his  seat 

The  Governor's  Island  Band  struck  up  an  appropriate  air. 

The  President  of  the  Institute,  Gen.  Tallmadge,  then  made  a 
few  remarks  substantially  as  follows : 

Fuxow  Citizens  :  We  hare  the  pleasure  to-night  to  ask  you 
to  look  about  and  witness  the  remarkable  fact  that  you  are  now 
standing  in  the  largest  room  in  America,  if  not  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  that  this  is  filled  with  the  domestic  products  of  your 
own  country  in  various  departments.  Our  public  officers  are  now 
taking  part  in  the  national  prosperity  of  our  manufactures  by  ex- 
tending over  them  the  protection  of  the  laws.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  communication  from  the  American  Consul  of  Upper 
Egypt,  transmitting  a  specimen  of  "  Mummy  Wheat"  disentomb- 
ed from  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  where  it  has  been  for  two  thousand 
years.  This  wheat  is  still  enclosed  in  its  original  envelope,  and 
retains  its  powers  of  vegetation.  It  was  forwarded  to  Hon. 
Edward  Stanley  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  by  him  kindly  com- 
municated to  the  American  Institute.  We  acknowledge  it  with 
thanks  to  the  individual,  not  unmingled  with  hopes  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  present  happy  condition  of  our  county. 

The  proceedings  of  the  evening  were  concluded  with  the  mosie 
of  the  band ;  and  the  assemblage  then  dispersed. 


ADDRESS 

Delivered  at  the  close  of  the  Twenty-Third  Annual  Fair  of  the  American 
Institute  on  awarding  the  Premiums,  by  James  Tallmadge,  LL  D., 
President  of  the  Institute,  at  Castle  Garden,  October  23, 1850. 


Reported  by  Augustus  Mavbbick. 


The  closing  address  at  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute  in  the  city  of  New- York,  was  delivered  by 
Hon.  James  Tallmadge,  President  of  the  Institute,  at  Castle  Gar- 
den, on  Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  23, 1850,  before  a  large  and  at- 
tentive audience. 

Gen.  Tallmadge  spoke  extemporaneously,  and  in  substance 
as  follows : 

Fellow  Citizens: — We  rejoice  to  meet  you  again  on  this 
Twenty-third  Anniversary  of  the  American  Institute,  and  on  oc- 
casion of  awarding  the  Premiums  of  the  present  Fair,  for  success 
in  competition,  for  excellence  in  improvement,  and  for  domestic 
productions.  We  appreciate  that  from  our  infancy  to  this  day  of 
manhood  of  twenty-three  years,  the  people  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  of  this  state,  and  of  the  United  States  have  been  our  friends, 
our  patrons,  our  champions  and  our  contributors  whenever  oc- 
casion required.  We  feel  the  obligation,  and  avail  ourselves  of 
this  occasion  to  return  our  thanks  for  the  support  and  patronage 
which  you  have  so  liberally  bestowed. 

To  you  our  patrons,  therefore,  it  becomes  a  high  duty  that  we 
should  begin  our  proceedings  this  evdhing  with  rendering  a  re- 
port of  our  finances  for  your  consideration.  It  affords  me  plea- 
sure to  tell  you  that  these  Fairs  were  first  held  twenty-three  years 
ago  in  a  small  and  common  room ;  now  they  require  the  use  of 
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the  largest  room  in  America,  besides  the  machine  room,  and  the 
long  avenue  leading  into  the  Castle.  Look  around  you  now,  and 
behold  the  scene  which  presents  itself. 

The  receipts  from  this  year's  exhibition  have  been  -about 
twenty-two  thousand  dollars ;  and,  counting  our  free  tickets  given 
to  charitable  institutions,  to  distinguished  individuals,  to  com- 
mon schools,  and  to  others  whom  propriety  would  admit  to  re- 
ceive them — added  to  those  who  have  entered  upon  the  payment 
for  their  admission  tickets — we  can  say  that  we  have  had  three 
hundred  thousand  visitors  at  the  Fair  during  the  last  three  weeks. 
These  facts  shot*  the  tone  of  public  sentiment — the  love  of  or- 
der, industry,  domestic  production,  and  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
Out  of  these  moneys,  our  expenses  will  be  first  paid ;  and  then, 
the  amount  required  for  the  Premiums  awarded,  and  the  balance 
reserved  as  a  payment  upon  the  debt  incurred  for  the  Library, 
and  purchase  of  the  house  and  rooms,  351  Broadway,  for  our 
convenient  accommodation.  We  feel,  and  we  have  a  right  to  say 
that  our  finances,  as  well  as  our  popular  condition,  stand  with 
the  utmoat  manifestations  of  prosperity.  It  is  matter  for  some 
exultation  that  Eighteen  States  are  now  represented  here  in  com- 
petition for  the  premiums  of  the  American  Institute;  among 
which  the  Institute  hailed  with  great  satisfaction  Georgia,  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

The  occasion,  continued  Gen.  T.,  invites  us  to  a  slight  retro- 
spect, and  seems  to  render  it  a  duty  to  submit  a  few  isolated  re- 
marks on  the  past  aud  present  condition  of  our  country, 

Holland,  in  her  bygone  days,  as  an  opening  to  her  surplus 
population,  Colonized  and  settled  the  now  Middle  States  of  the 
United  States.  England  was  torn  asunder  by  her  intestinal  com- 
motions. With  miserably  imbecile  monarchs ;  with  an  unprin- 
cipled aristocracy  and  a  corrupted  nobility ;  with  a  people  bur- 
thened,  taxed  and  oppressed ;  with  every  right  violated  and  al- 
most every  wrong  inflicted,  which  incapacity  and  misrule  could 
demise— she  sought  refuge'in  religious  persecutions,  in  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  in  the  beheading  of  her  kings,  and  in  civil  war. 
She  too  in  the  throes  of  her  affliction,  undertook  colonization. 
The  then  Southern  portion  of  this  country  was  blessed  with  a 
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climate  genial  and  a  soil  fruitful  beyond  comparison,  surpassing 
in  richness  even  the  lands  of  Egypt.  The  sprouts  and  scions  of 
titled  greatness,  crowded  at  home,  -were  established  there  in  the 
relation  of  Master  and  Slave ;  and  to  produce  for  export,  while 
looking  for  supplies  to  import  from  the  parent  country.  Thus 
early  was  implanted  the  deep  feeling  derived  from  the  Spaniards, 
which  spread  to  other  countries  during  the  dark  ages,  but  which 
is  now  against  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  with  a  peculiar  In- 
stitution, opposed  by  the  civilized  world.  The  genius  and  the 
dignity  of  Labor  fled  the  land. 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  country,  now  known  as  New  Eng- 
land, was  in  those  days  deemed  a  God-forsaken  region,  cursed 
with  a  climate  too  inhospitable  for  a  Christian  .to  endure,  and  a 
soil  too  barren  to  afford  even  to  labor  anything  beyond  a  miserable 
subsistence.  The  government,  however,  wearied  with  the  cutting 
off  of  heads,  and  at  fength  convinced  of  the  great  truth  "that 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  their  church,"  gracious- 
ly concluded  the  region  was  good  enough,  for  Puritans,  and 
that  the  good  of  the  parent  country  thereafter  required  oily  the 
expulsion  and  exile  of  such  transgressors  to  such  a  place.  The 
door  was  then  shut  against  the  prosperity  of  the  Colonies,  by  laws 
making  it  a  penal  offence  to  undertake  Commerce,  or  to  attempt 
to  Manufacture,  even  for  their  own  supplies^  They  were  re- 
quired to  remain  mere  consumers  of  supplies  from  the  parent 
country.  This  region  became  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims, — the 
home  of  Industry,  of  Law,  of  Liberty,  and  of  Religion. 

The  Puritans  introduced  the  congregational  polity ;  the  Puri- 
tans introduced  also  the  free  schools.  In  the  log  huts  of  the 
early  settlers  in  Massachusetts  were  commonly*  found  the  Bible 
and  c  Paradise  Lost.' 

«  Pull  of  faith,"  says  Sir  C.  Lyell,  "  and  believing  that  their 
religious  trusts  must  be  strengthened  by  free  investigation,  they 
held  that  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  should 
not  be  the  monopoly  of  a  particular  order  of  men,  but  that  eveiy 
layman  was  bound  to  search  them  for  himself.  Hence  they  were 
anxious  to  have  all  their  children  taught  to  read.  So  early  as 
the  year  1647  they  instituted  common  schools,  the  law  declaring 
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<  that  all  the  brethren  should  teach  their  children  and  appren- 
tices to  read,  and  that  every  township  of  fifty  householders  should 
appoint  one  to  teach  all  the  children."  Very  different  was  the 
state  of  things  in  the  contemporary  colony  of  Virginia,  to  which 
the  cavaliers  and  members  of  the  established  church  were  throng- 
ing. Even  fifteen  or  twenty  years  later,  Sir  Wm.  Berkeley ,  who 
was  Governor  of  Virginia  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  was  one  of 
the  best  colonial  rulers,  spoke  thus,  in  the  full  sincerity  of  his 
heart,  of  his  own  province,  in  a  letter  written  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  the  second : —  / 

"  I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  or  printing,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  have  them  these  hundred  years ;  for  learning 
has  brought  heresy,  and  disobedience,  and  sects  into  the  world, 
and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  go- 
vernment.   God  keep  us  from  both." 

Such  are  two  opposite  vieijrs  of  the  value  of  learning  which 
still  agitate  the  world. — Edinburgh  Review,  October ,  1850,/?.  185. 

These  peculiarities  of  origin  and  education  between  the  extreme 
parts  of  our  country,  had  given  character  to  the  inhabitants, 
shaped  their  minds,  their  habits  and  their  pursuits.  They  have 
produced  results  of  rare  and  curious  diversity,  and  marked  the 
great  truth  that 

« 'Tift  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Jast  at  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined.'9 

Unjust  legislation,  with  continued  taxation  and  oppression  by 
the  parent  country,  aroused  colonial  sympathies.  This  school  of 
adversity  led  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Colonies,  sustained  the 
war  of  Independence,  and  produced  the  glorious  Union  of  these 
States.  In  the  Convention  for  the  forming  of  the  Constitution, 
the  bias  of  early  education  soon  became  apparent,  and  marked 
the  course  of  its  proceedings.  One  of  the  first  measures  received 
and  kindly  entertained  by  that^Convention,  was  a  proposition, 
that  no  law  regulating  Commerce,  should  be  passed  by  Congress, 
but  by  votes  of  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  that  body.  It  was 
long  debated,  and  came  well  nigh  producing  an  explosion  of  the 
Convention.  At  length  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New- 
Hampshire  voted  against  any  law  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  be- 
fore 1808,  as  a  compromise  ;  provided  the  southern  States  would 
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gratify  them,  in  return,  by  not  laying  the  restriction  of  two-tkird$ 
on  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  Commerce.* 

The  fruits  that  grew  from  such  diversity  of  seeds  are  yet  in 
partial  vegetation,  and  mark  as  a  sequence  the  measures  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  present  day.  We  are  now  in  full  tide  of  commer- 
cial, manufacturing  and  agricultural  prosperity.  Our  country, 
small  at  beginning,  now  covers  America,  in  the  fullness  of  its 
power.  We  have  increased  from  a  few  colonies  to  be  the  nation 
of  this  continent,  and  we  stand  proudly  prominent  in  the  civil- 
ized world. 

The  population,  wealth,  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  North- 
ern States  are  quadrupled  by  reason  of  their  Commerce,  Manufac- 
tures, Internal  Improvements,  and  labor-saving  machinery.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  over  eight  hundred  miles  of  Railroad.  New- York 
has  her  canals,  and  about  1200  miles  of  Bailroad.  The  South- 
ern States,  after  an  age  of  resistance,  and  without  material  ad- 
vancement on  their  part,  have  come  to  realize  and  appreciate 
this  important  fact,  and  are  now  fast  entering  into  the  competi- 
tion, in  all  its  varieties.  With  their  climate  and  soil,  the  arti- 
cles of  Madder  and  Tea,  and  the  Vineyard,  will  afford  them  new 
staples. 

m 

"  The  Georgia  Helicon  sets  down  the  number  of  cotton  mills  in 
the  States  of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina  and  Alabama, 
at  98,  in  which  are  invested  about  $1,000,000.  Some  16,000 
hands  are  employed,  and  152,000  spindles.  They  consume 
94,000  bales  of  cotton  per  annum."  It  is  believed  these  state- 
ments are  short  of  the  reality.  They  do  not  include  the  whole 
South,  nor  show  one-half  its  recent  investments  in  business  pur- 
suits. Many  new  enterprises  are  on  foot  at  the  South.  If  the 
present  year  does  not,  the  addition  of  a  second  year  will  show 
many  more  millions  invested  in  their  successful  industrial  pur- 

•  Journals  of  the  Convention— Published  1818,  by  order  of  the  15th  Congress. 

Communication  of  Luther  Martin  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  1787.  ^ 

Letter  of  Gov.  Randolph  of  Virginia,  against  the  Ratification  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.  8.,  without  the  two-tu  ibds  clause  against  the  power  of  Congress  to  legis- 
late on  Commerce,  1787. 

The  Journal  of    Ya*m  and  Lansixo,  fee,   fee,  published  at  Albany,  fee. 

[Genet,  fee.] 
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raits.    The  Southern  Press  would  confer  a  favor  to  collect  and 
publish  correct  information  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Madison  in  1787,  said,  "The  great  danger  to  our  general 
'government  is,  M*  Southern  and  Northern  Imterests,  of  ike  conti- 
nent being  opposed  to  each  other.  Look  to  the  votes  in  Congress^and 
most  of  them  stand  divided  by  the  geography  of  the  country,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  States?  Thi^apprehended  danger  seems 
now  to  be  fast  receding.  The  South  cannot  but  understand  that, 
in  addition  to  their  present  agriculture,  with  the  advantages  d 
climate  and  soil  which  nature  has  so  kindly  bestowed  upon  them ; 
with  commerce,  manufactures,  labor-saving  machinery  and  In- 
ternal Improvements,  with  Railroads  and  the  use  of  the  streaas 
intersecting  their  land,  they  have  abundant  highways  for  indi- 
vidual and  national  prosperity. 

Nevertheless,we  yet  sometimes  have  collisions.  The  purpose 
of  the  American  Institute  is  to  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
to  harmonize,  support  the  flag  that  spreads  over  our  country,  and 
to  uphold  that  Union  which  secures  happiness  to  all  the  subjects 
of  this  government. 

The  occasion  forbids  that  we  follow  out  the  course  of  general 
remark  which  it  w.ould  delight  us  to  present.  We  will  there- 
fore ask  you  to  cast  your  eyes  around  this  room,  and  remember 
the  contrast  presented  twenty-three  years  ago,  to  that  which 
now  meets  your  gaze.  Then  a  small  room  afforded  space  for  our 
domestic  productions  and  our  auditory.  Now,  we  stand  in  the 
largest  room  in  America,  filled  to  overflowing  with  domestic  pro- 
ductions, and  with  an  auditory  of  which  a  small  part  only  can 
gain  admittance,  pressing  upon  us.  These  circumstances  show 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  mark  an  era  in  civilization.  We  have, 
in  addition  to  this,  an  adjoining  Machine  Room  of  two  hundred 
feet  extent,  with  a  steam  engine  in  motion,  and  shafting  the 
whole  length  of  the  room,  filled  with  specimens  of  improved 
machinery  whieh  ought  to  be  the  admiration  of  our  country. 
Ingenious  men  must  travel  thousands  of  miles  before  they  can 
see  concentrated,  and  in  action,  such  varieties  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  skill,  as  are  seen  in  yonder  room.  In  few  countries 
o   the  world  can  be  produced  such  specimens  of  labor-saving 
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machinery,  as  are  there  displayed.  The  great  object  of  this  ex- 
hibition is  to  stimulate  laudable  ambition,  to  awaken  generous 
and  friendly  competition,  and  induce  our  friends  to  come  hither 
and  exhibit  the  results  of  their  skill,  to  stimulate  and  improve 
others  ior  the  public  good. 

This  Society  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
to  promote  Domestic  Industry,  in  the  encouragement  of  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  Manufactures  and  the  Arts.  In  regard  to 
Agriculture,  remember  that  on  your  entrance  here,  the  whole 
approach  and  the  long  avenue  leading  up  to  this  saloon  is  filled 
with  agricultural  implements ;  and  it  is  said  in  Europe  that  we 
surpass  every  country  in  this  class  of  manufactures.  This  Fair 
exhibits  a  concentration  of  agricultural  implements!  which  for 
delicacy  of  finish  and  adaptation  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were 
designed,  have  not  before  been  equalled. 

I  cannot  forbear  on  this  occasion  to  say  that  the  agricultural 
population  need  superior  Intelligence,  and  require  better  means 
of  Education  than  are  now  provided  by  the  Government.  They 
want  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  show  them  the  analyses  of  the 
soil — the  constituent  parts  most  requisite  for  each  crop,  and  how 
to  remedy  any  discovered  deficiency  by  the  application  of  the 
most  suitable  fertilizers,  either  mineral,  animal,  or  vegetable. 

A  letter  recently  received  from  Prof.  Mapes  will  sufficiently 
illustrate : 

"Gen.  Tallmadge,  , 

"  Dear  Sir — During  the  last  winter  I  made  an  analysis  of 
soil  from  a  field  which  refused  corn  last  year,  and  found  the  soil 
deficient  in  the  following  constituents : 

Chlorine, 

Soda, 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Lime, 

Potash, 

Ammonia. 

"  The  last  spring  I  applied  a  compost  of  common  salt,  decom- 
posed by  lime— thus  supplying:  chlorine  and  soda ;  spent  bone* 
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black  of  the  sugar  refiners,  which  furnished  phosphoric  add ; 
Peruvian  guano  containing  potash  and  ammonia — to  which  wai 
added  a  small  portion  of  charcoal-dust  and  plaster  of  Paris,  to 
retain  the  volatile  portions. 

"  The  above  was  added  to  the  soil  at  an  expense  of  $1 ,31  per 
acre,  and  the  field  planted  with  corn.  The  crop  is  now  stand- 
ing, and  the  committee  of  the  American  Institute  on  Farms  will 
state  to  you  that  the  crop  will  probably  be  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre ;  they  having  visited  the 
field  last  week. 

"  During  the  last  three  years  I  have  visited  many  farms  in 
New  Jersey,  at  the  request  of  the  owners,  and  have  advised 
modes  of  tnanuring  founded  on  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
soil,  desired  crops,  &c.,  &c,  and  in  no  one  instance  has  the  ex- 
periment failed  to  produce  superior  crops.  Among  these  I  may 
mention  that  several  have  raised  over  one  hundred  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre,  and  other  crops  in  proportion.  Fifty-se- 
ven bushels  of  wheat  has  resulted  in  one  case,  and  forty  to  fifty 
bushels  in  several.  Three  hundred  to  four  hundred  bushels  of 
potatoes,  one  thousand  bushels  of  carrots,  nijpe  hundred  bushels 
of  parsnips,  seven  hundred  to  thirteen  hundred  bushels  of  rata 
baga  turnips — have  been  frequently  the  result  per  acre  of  proper 
tillage  and  judicious  manuring." 

The  speaker  said,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  every  one 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  agricultural  science,  that  our 
State,  which  had  been  so  open  and  generous  in  creating  common 
schools — which  had  provided  so  many  Colleges  to  promote  edu- 
cation in  the  Classics,  and  in  almost  every  department  of  science, 
had  as  yet  made  no  provision  for  an  Agricultural  School.  The 
American  Institute  had  for  several  years  made  unsuccessful  ap- 
plications for  the  establishment  of  such  a  School ;  and  in  1847, 
made  a  provisional  agreement  for  the  purchase,  by  the  State,  of  a 
ferm  of  about  150  acres,  at  Morrisania,  for  $21,000,  to  be  held  by 
the  State  for  an  agricultural  school,  and  for  education  in  civil 
engineering,  surveying,  and  in  the  mechanical  and  industrial 
pursuits  of  common  life.  A  petition  was  presented  by  the 
American  Institute  accordingly  to  the  Legislature,  to  purchase 
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the  farm.  The  petition  was  unsuccessful.  The  funds  of  the 
State  were  inadequate  to  such  a  purpose,  but  sufficient  only  to 
continue,  by  their  concert  of  action,  the  annual  bounties  to  the 
several  Colleges.  Mr.  T.  said  it  was  understood  that  the  above 
farm  had  since  mostly  been  sold  at  $1 ,000  per  acre,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  selling  at  the  same  rate.  The  benefits  of  individual 
patronage  and  objects  of  sectarian  influence  have  sustained  this 
unequal  control  and  monopoly  of  the  appropriations  for  publio 
education.  Painful,  I  repeat,  that  with  an  expenditure  of  $254- 
800  in  this  State,  the  last  twelve  years  only,  for  colleges,  not  a 
single  institution  has  been  established  for  education  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  terms  of  admission  and  con- 
tinuance into  most  of  these  Colleges  require  the  students  to  bring 
an  acquaintance  with,  and  continue  in  the  study  of  the  classics 
and  dead  languages.  This  has  hitherto  precluded  the  admission 
of  mechanics  and  agriculturists,  and  those  who  design  to  follow 
the  pursuits  of  civil  engineering,  and  other  occupations  of  prac- 
tical life.  To  abolish  privileges,  give  equal  rights,  foster  edu- 
cation, and  promote  industry,  will  but  advance  the  publio 
interest. 

With  a  sound,  practical  education,  a  boy  in  this  country  is 
armed  with  the  means  af  commanding  success  in  life — he  stands 
on  the  same  platform  as  the  sons  of  his  rich  neighbors — starts 
with  them  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  race  of  enterprise — and 
the  self-reliance,  which  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  poor  boy, 
is  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  dollars  of  the  rich  one.  The 
intelligence  of  the  community  is  the  wealth  of  the  State — the 
foundation  and  keystone  of  republican  institutions— the  guaran- 
tee of  law  and  good  order.  Require  a  boy  from  the  common 
school  to  learn  the  classics  as  the  rule  of  his  admission  to  an 
higher  seminary,  to  get  an  education  for  his  industrial  pursuits, 
you  blight  the  benefits  conferred,  and  leave  him  to  error,  or 
drive  him  to  despair.  Give  a  boy  money,  and  you  may  see  him 
spend  it  in  profligacy,  or  lose  it  by  misfortune.  Give  him  an  ed- 
ucation for  industrial  pursuits,  you  fit  him  for  life,  and  you  give 
him  that  which  no  misadventure  can  take  away — no  creditor 
seize— no  calamity  destroy. 
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Education  thus  brought  into  practical  utility,  and  into  unison 
with  industrial  pursuits  is  productive  of  immense  public  advan- 
tage. When  the  hands  are  employed  in  their  pursuits  the  edu- 
cated mind  sees  wisdom  in  the  forms  of  the  implements  and  in 
the  revolving  wheels  discovers  defects,  plans  improvement,  and 
learns  that  the  profoundest  of  the  sciences  are  embraced  in  the 
pursuits  of  his  daily  occupation.  The  experienced  laborer  be- 
comes the  scientific  inventor  of  the  most  useful  and  intricate 
machinery.  It  is  from  such  beginnings,  and  education  derived 
from  such  fountains,  that  skilled  labor  has  its  value, 
and  to  which  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  adaptation  of  (he 
useful  sciences  to  practical  purposes ;  and  for  the  greater  advance 
and  improvement  in  labor  saving  machinery — greater  within  the 
last  one  hundred,  than  during  the  preceding  eighteen  hundred 
years. 

Education  and  industrial  pursuits  create  wealth,  lead  to  pub- 
lic peace,  to  national  prosperity,  and  to  individual  happiness. 
The  enjoyments  and  the  comforts  of  life  are  greatly  augmented, 
and  educated  man  now  holds  a  new  grade  in  the  scale  of  human 
beings. 

It  is  time  the  few  should  cease  to  monopolize  and  reject  the 
many,  and  that  the  middle  classes  of  society  should  have  schools 
provided,  and  be  allowed  to  partake  in  the  distribution  of  the 

public  funds. 

» 
A  letter  of  request  to  the  Comptroller  of  this  State,  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  number  of  colleges  in  the  State ;  the  amount  of  en- 
dowments for  the  last  few  years  for  their  support,  and  also,  the 
amount  bestowed  upon  agricultural  or  mechanic  institutions,  has 
obtained  the  following  official  certificate : 
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We  call  for  a  proportion  of  these  funds  for  the  education  of 
agricultural,  commercial  and  mechanic  students,  and  those  aim- 
ing at  civil  engineering  and  the  industrial  pursuits  of  common  life. 
In  order  that  you  may  understand  the  force  of  this  claim,  re- 
member that  about  80  per  cent,  of  our  population  belongs  to  ag- 
riculture. Fifteen  per  cent,  to  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
Five  per  cent,  in  proportion  to  population,  is  composed  of  the 
professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity ;  the  latter  being  less 
than  one  per  cent.  The  students  of  law  and  medicine,  pay  their 
tuition.  With  this  small  proportion,  all  the  colleges  in  the 
land  have  required,  in  their  rules  of  admission,  that  no  student 
can  enter  unless  he  passes  an  examination  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
in  Greek,  and  certain  Latin  and  other  classics.  They  are  close 
corporations,  and  marked  by  exclusions.  Thus  all  the  children 
of  mechanics  and  agriculturists  are  shut  out  from  the  advantages 
of  these  institutions.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  say  that  it  is  wrong 
to  cherish  the  dead  languages ;  to  cherish  and  foster  colleges ;  but 
it  is,  to  say  that  when  so  much  is  given  to  the  Jive  per  cent,  of 
professional  pursuits ;  or  more  truly  to  the  one  per  cent,  of  the 
Clergy  and  the  Beneficiaries,  something  is  due  to  the  ninety-jwe 
or  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  this  community  who  pay  the  taxes  in 
relation  to  the  means  of  education.  There  is  now  too  wide  and 
too  long  a  space  between  the  common  school,  and  even  these 
colleges,  to  remain  unoccupied.  Provision  is  required  for  inter- 
mediate education,  for  those  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of  active 
life.  It  may  be  accomplished,  either  by  the  establishment  of 
separate  Institutions,  or  by  requiring  the  several  Colleges  now 
established,  to  create  a  second  Department,  to  teach  the  living 
languages  and  the  sciences  for  practical  life,  and  to  admit  students 
with  the  right  of  selection  of  the  studies  which  they  will  puisne, 
and  to  award  them  credentials  according  to  their  proficiency. 

The  University  of  New- York,  after  much  discussion,  was  incor- 
porated in  1831,  with  the  declared  object  to  create  these  two 
great  departments  in  Education.  In  1837,  the  address  delivered 
on  the  dedication  of  the  building,  again  declared  the  object  of 
the  University  to  have  these  two  departments  of  Education ;  and 
it  gave  many  of  its  details,  by  the  authority  of  the  Council.  It 
was  so  established  and  organized,  and  several  machinists  and 
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persons  engaged  in  mechanical,  and  other,  business  pursuits,  now 
living  in  this  city,  were  so  educated,  and  hold  the  credentials  <tf 
the  University.    This  department  hue  there  latterly  fuUmfaip  /fctffll 

It  is  understood  that  Geneva  College  several  years  ago  organ- 
iced  and  established  to  a  certain  extent  this  second  department 
ef  education  for  the  Industrial  pursuits  of  common  life,  and  that 
the  same  is  continued  there  in  full  use. 

Union  College  has  also  three  or  four  years  since  organised  f 
like  department  lor  education,  fitting  thfe  student*  for  the  in4w* 
(rial  pursuits  of  life. 

The  Brown  University  of  Rhode  Island)  upon  *  lucid  report 
from  its  able  and  worthy  President,  has  recently  opened  that. in- 
stitution to  the  admission  of  students  seeking  the  second  deparV 

• 

inent  of  learning  for  their  preparation  and  admission  to  the  pur- 
suits of  active  life.  These  cases  of  Union  College  and  Brown 
University  stand  as  witnesses  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
minds  of  a  Jfott  an  cf  Wayland. 

4 

Yale  College  hw.ifc  able  ^  Professor  of  Oiwads try ^  hut  i  am 
not  informed  that  the  student!  who  do  not  ft&t  enter  under  t#» 
tf  Bale,  to  atody-tta  dead  languages^*  can  be,  admitted  to  thaio* 
oitatioaa. 

.  The  greater  number  who  bring  the  imprpved  machinery  aitf 
articles  of  manufacture  now  before  you,  presented  for  e^hibitioq, 
pn-enquiry  are.  found  to  Ije  self-educated  and  self-made  mqp.. 

Wf  II  jim  look  at  the  *peoimen*  of  manufacture  that*  ft***  beefc 
pvesevfted  for  exhibition*  On  looking  at  them,  we  ftei  Hie-  *#• 
tteph  achieved  by  American  genius  end  skill,  and  we  fear  not 
the  competition  of  others  in  these  Important  branches.  View  alto 
the  proud,  triupiphs.of  agriculture  that  are  spread  in  abundance 
before  you ;  here  are  wheat,  corn  and  vegetables,  which  in  variety 
and  quality  are  truly  matter  of  admiration.  The  great  truth  is 
established,  that  in  agriculture  and  cultivation  we. are  improving 
beyond  all  parallel. 
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With  the  use  of  glass,  and  the  aid  of  solar  heat  only,  the  foreign 
grapes  are  now  successfully  raised  among  us,  and  are  equal  in 
size  and  beauty,  to  those  raised  where  they  are  indigenous.  Our 
city  is  singularly  happy  in  its  locality.  In- addition  to  the  sur- 
plus and  abundant  fruits  of  its  surrounding  horticulture  and  ag- 
rioultnre,  numerous  Railroads  with  their  cars  loaded  with  the 
productions  of  the  east,  the  north  apd  the  far  west,  are  hurrying 
to  its  centre — while  steam,  freighted  with  the  collections  from 
the  South,  and  the  West  Indies,  is  hastening  to  this  great  mart  of 
business  and  commerce.  'Few  cities  in  the  world  have  such  va- 
riety and  abundant  supply  of  all  the  luxuries  of  the  land,  and 
such  a  prooiityi  of  prosperity. 

Georgia  has  presented  the  finest  upland  cotton  ever  produced. 
Its  superiority  comes  from  cultivation,  from  a  careful  selection  of 
the  seeds,  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  South  Carolina  pre- 
sents  a  buggy,  or  single  wagon,  of  great  beauty  of  workmanship— 
from  a  factory,  the  proprietors  of  which  now  employ  forty  hands 
in  full  work ;  which,  with  the  cotton  factories  and  other  estab- 
liihmehts  npw  being  erected  in  the  South,  augurs  well  for  the 
•pinion  that  is  daily  gaining  ground,,  that  the  South  will  soon 
cometo.  believe  that  they  h*ve  the  same  interests,  and  that  the 
same  legislation  required  by  the  North  is  also  required  by  them. 
This  is  a  subject  for  much  congratulation  to  the  country  at  large, 
and  is  a  pledge  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  who  are 
Supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  will  con- 
tribute much  to  its  greater  support  and  glory.  A  just  system  of 
Manuftcfion^S;  and  Internal  Improvements,  with  Steamboats  and 
JMkoads  pervading  ev^ry  part  of  our  land,  like  the  veins  and 
ju$e;ie4  i#,the  human  frame,  gives  health  and  prosperity,  and 
jjMiprof  1p  us  Union  aad  independence. 

J  J  The  American  institute  avows  itself  the  friend  and  advocate 
&f  Free  Trade,  btit  it  is  that  kind  of  Tree  Trade  which  is  re- 
ciprocal,  and  not  free  on  one  side  only,  but  equal  to  both.  The 
Condition  of  the  jteople  of  Ireland,  or,  if  you  please,  of  British 
Jndia,  marks  the  desolation  consequent  on  ah  unequal  free  trade. 
It  illustrates  the  destiny  aAd  certain  ruin  of  a  Country  which 
allows  its  food,  or  the  produce  of  its  soil  to  be  taken  in  an  un- 
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equal  trade,  for  the  fabrics  of  another.  A  pound  of  cotton,  worth 
perhaps  ten  cents,  may  be  taken  and  manufactured  by  foreign 
labor,  and  again  returned  in  the  form  of  fine  laces,  of  the  value 
of  one  thousand  dollars.  Iron  is  capable  of  the  greatest  elabora- 
tion, and  of  the  highest  value,  from  labor,  of  any  other  article ; 
the  mechanical  skill  and  labor  expended  upon  it  totally  over- 
shadow the  original  price  of  the  raw  material.  Take  a  quantity 
of  cast  iron,  worth  XI  sterling,  and  attach  its  money  value  when 
converted  into  finished  articles : — Bar  iron,  worth  £1  sterling,  is 
worth,  when  worked  into  horse  shoes,  £2. 10s ;  knives,  (table) 
£36 ;  needles,  £71 ;  pen  knife  blades,  £657 ;  polished  buttons 
and  buckles,  £897;  balance  springs,  of  watches,  £50,004}, 
($242,500,);  Cast  iron  worth  £1  sterling,  is  worth  when  con- 
verted into  ordinary  machinery,  £4;  large  ornamental  work, 
£45;  buckles  and  Berlin  work,  £660 ;  neck  chains,  &c.,  £1,386; 
shirt  buttons,  £5,986,  ($29,031).  These  facts  demonstrate  the 
wide  difference  in  the  value,  between  the  raw  material  and  the 
manufactured  articles.  The  cause  and  the  effect  of  the  balances 
of  trade  against  us  are  thus  made  apparent.  Mark  the  difference ! 
If  the  same  fabric  is  produced  at  home,  you  have  no  debt,  and 
•  our  labor  is  employed ;  if  obtained  by  excess  of  foreign  importa- 
tion, the  balance  of  the  debt  is  to  be  paid  in  coin,  and  our  labor 
is  unoccupied.  This  country  was  colonized  and  settled  with  a 
view  to  such  a  free  t,rade.    The  war  of  Independence  averted  its 
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doom ;  while  the  theory  of  British  free  trade,  yet  held  by  the 
Planting  States,  has  induced  opposition  to  manufactures  and 
internal  improvements,  and  has  occasioned  a  steady  annual 
balance  of  trade  against  our  country ;  and  creates  an  increase  qf 
our  national  debt,  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  millions  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  imports.  There  must  be  countervailing  regu- 
lations, until  a  fair  and  equal  trade  can  be  obtained,  and  our 
manufactures  permanently  established.  England,  before  her 
manufactures  were  well  established,  made  it  a  criminal  offence, 
by  her  laws,  to  export  the  raw  material.  Fines,  forfeitures  of 
estate,  imprisonment,  whipping,  standing  in  the  pillory,  cutting 
off  the  right  hand  to  be  nailed  up  in  the  market  place ;  and  in 
case  of  a  second  offence,  to  be  hung  and  drawn  and  quartered, 
were  then  the  mild  penalties  for  the  protection  of  English  free 
trade.    May  we  not  learn  from  her  example,  and  copy  her  laws, 
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90  far  as  to  withhold  oat  cotton,  manufacture  it  among  ourselves, 
and  export  only  the  fabrics  to  a  wide  world  of  willing  consumers  1 
'The  gold  of  California  is  a  trifling  iteto  of  public  wealth,  com- 
pared with  the  unspeakable  value  of  power  of  indefinite  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  peculiar  to  our  Southern  country. 

-  Nothing  will  bind  us  so  much  or  so  closely  together  as*protee- 
tion  to  the  industry  of  all  sections  of  the  country.  With  Agri- 
culture and  Manufactures  encouraged, — with  Commerce  pro- 
jected,—with  our  supplies  produced  by  our  domestic  labor,— 
and  with  one  Legislation,  Union  follows  and  becomes  necessary 
to  our  interests  and  our  strength,  and  we  cannot  but  attain  to  a 
prosperous  condition.  It  is  (need  I  repeat  it?)  the  unity  of 
interests  and  the  common  pride  that  each  roan  feels  in  his  coun- 
try, that  keeps  us  together.  It  should  be  remembered  that, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  on  the  field  of  battle,  we  achieved  the  in- 
dependence  of  our  country.  The  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  is  alike 
Jto  glory  of  us  all. 

The  occasion  forbids  me  to  gratify  myself  in  going  through  de- 
tails of  facts,  or  to  prove  how  much  has  been  done  by  the  American 
Institute  to  foster  and  promote  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Manu- 
factures and  the  Arts,  encourage  the  genius  of  our  country,  anfT 
maintain  the  employment  and  dignity  of  labor. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  the  wonderful  perfection  to  which  the 
Manufacture  of  glass  has  arrived  among  us.  The  Bohemian 
colored  glass  has  been  carried  to  a  point  of  perfection  here  which 
•has  already  rivaled  that  country,  in  which  it  was  first  manufac- 
tured. The  discovery  of  this  is  complete  in  our  country.  The 
specimen  which  is  now  exhibited  was  manufactured  In  the  city 
of  Brooklyn.  American  skill,  and  American  industry  and 
Ingenuity,  have  accomplished  this  much,  and  we  challenge 
Bohemia  now  to  surpass  us  in  this  respect.  Heie  is  more  that 
'Was  manufactured  in  Brooklyn ;  and  the  result  is  that  at  Brook- 
lyn, Wheeling  and  Pittsburgh,  and  a  number  of  other  places,  the 
glass  manufacture  of  our  country  is  entirely  and  unprecedentedly 
-successful*  Strangers  have  thought  there  is  less  glass  shown 
this  year  than  usual.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  we  could  not 
afford  room  for  the  specimens  without  excluding  other  articles 


present  only  a  selection. 

'  Here  hre  the  premium  and  other  pieced  of  broadcloth,  whftfti 
tile  niflnnfactorers  have  sent  for  exhibition,  all  of  a  high  qualrt y  %• 
allow  me  to  sky  that  I  have  bespoken  a  siritcf  it.  Jflere  are  also1 
same  very  fine  Muslin  de  Laines,  which  will  be  more  prized, 
'■dun  it  is  known  that  they  are  the  production  of  oar  owl 
material  and  manufacture.  Our  country,  which  hat  been  bur- 
tssened  with  the  importation  of  foreign  Shawls,  is  now  teeming) 
wkk  abundance  from  oar  own  manufactures.  The  shawls  iav 
ported  from  France  and  England,  but  particularly  from  Franc*) 
have  been  the  great  wonder  on  account  of  the  perfection  to  which 
they  have  been  brought.  They  have  carried  out  of  our  country 
twelve  millions  of  dollars.  I  hold  In  my  hands  one  of  the  shawls 
made  in  the  Bay  State  Mills,  in  Massachusetts,  which  employ 
2,500  men,  and  which  manufacture  2,800  square,  or  1,400  long- 
shawls  per  day.  Each  of  these  Is  now  sold  'at  half  the  price 
fcJrmerly  paid.  The  product  of  these  mills  this  year  is  one  and  a 
hdlf  millions;  and  this  domestic  production  saves  that  amount  in 
debtior  the  importation  of  foreign  shawls.  Here  are  other  sped-' 
mens  from  the  Watervliet  Mills,  Skaneateles,  and  other  factories;' 
I  can  only  allude  to  the  single  circumstance  that  we  are  manu- 
facturing these  articles  extensively,  and  by  this  means  we  have 
stopped  the  importation.* 

Here  is  linen  thread,  made  In  your  own  aountry,  which  until 
a  recent  date  we  were  compelled  to  import.  The  American  In- 
stitute, three  or  four  years  ago,  offered  the  gold  medal  for  a 
specimen  of  linen  manufactured  in  this  country;  hut  no  answer'" 
was  made  until  last  year,  when  the  premium  was  taken  for  the,. 
first  time. 

-There  is  also  here,  I  may  mention,  a*  fine  specimen  of  woollen' 
yam,  which  has  been  made  by  American  machinery.  I  feel  in- 
evary  stage  of  this  experience  a  heartfelt  joy  that  we  now  have- 
oeased  to  look  abroad  for  our  supplies.    We  have  the  ability  alt 

'»  tl  require*  35U0  sheep  to  be  Itcpt  a  whole  year  to  mpport  the  Lawrence,  Man., 
Mill*  with  wool  for  one  linjile  . lay.  They  proitua*' I6UU  ebawl*  per  ihy,  mil  oak-' 
name  Cochineal  to  (ho  ralue  of  SW,IXW  per  annum.  'Three  yean  tine*  there  were 
d  Lawrence,  and  now  there  m  1U,0UU, 
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home  to  manufacture  every  article  that  we  require  for  our  own 
consumption.  But  before  I  go  any  farther,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
asking  jou  to  look  at  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  1846 ;  its 
mistaken  policy  and  the  cruel  results.  It  has  caused  the  total 
ruin  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most  useful  men 
in  the  country.  It  tends  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  coal  and 
the  iron,  the  cotton  and  woolen  interests.  The  act  of  Congress 
of  that  date  provided  a  tariff  on  the  raw  materials,  higher  than 
on  the  imported  manufactured  articles,  which  had  the  effect  of 
materially  injuring  our  manufactures  and  depressing  domestic 
labor.  I  hope  that  the  next  Congress  will  wipe  from  its  statute- 
book  that  law,  which  was  so  injurious  in  its  effects. 

We  have  been  trying  for  several  years  to  make  our  own  cut- 
lery. Here  are  specimens  which  are  considered  better  than 
those  imported.  Our  country  has  gone  on  in  a  great  career  of 
prosperity ;  but  the  unfortunate  system  of  putting  a  tax  upon  the 
jraw  material  has  ruined  capital  and  worked  injuriously  upon 

the  manufacturers.    It  has  left  us  this  year  under  a  debt  of  fifty 
.millions,  being  the  balance  of  trade  against  us,  for  imported  ar- 
ticle from  Europe.    It  is  time  that  our  interests  and  our  labor 
were  cherished  with  reasonable  and  fair  protection. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  any  articles  not  mentioned  are 
purposely  omitted.    We  would  notice  all  kindly,  for  we  feel 
that  all  have  contributed  alike  to  raise  our  country  to  a  promi- 
<  fljfcnt  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.    Time  forbids. 

"Walk  into  the  machine-room,  and  after  inspecting  it,  I  am  sure 
you  will  say  fhpre  is  not  its  equal  to  be  found  The  same  science 
which  is  there  concentrated  and  exhibited  can  not  be  surpassed. 
There  is  Griffin's  improved  Furnace-fire  for  fhe  steam  boiler,  and 
a  place  has  been  prepared  to  exhibit  the  machinery,  which  works 
with  wonderful  precision  and  order.  That  shaft  and  that  engine 
run  as  steady  as  a  patent  lever  watch,  disturb  nobody  in  the  ac- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  fiiel  that  has  been  saved,  is  about  one- 
third  that  was  formerly  consumed.  It  is  also  calculated  as  a  heat- 
er for  separate  buildings,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  public 
edifices  and  for  drying  rooms. 
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In  strong  contrast  with  -the  skill  and  mechanical  hpgpnuty  of 
the  present  day,  here  is  an  old  pod-anger  and  bit,  over*  one  hun- 
dred years  old.    It  serves  to  show  you  what  changes  have  been 
made,  and  how  much  you  should  feel  on  witnessing  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  machinery  of  this  Fair  and  the  facilities  with  which 
labor  is  furnished.    There  is  a  screw-auger  in  yonder  machine 
shop  that  mores  with  the  velocity  of  lightning.    With  'chiseM 
placed  by  its  side,  it  bores  square  holes  and  mortifees  in  timber 
with  wonderful  accuracy  and  rapidity.    Go  farther  and  view 
the. operations  of  that  planing  machine.    He  whose  energies' 
were  formerly  exerted  in  planing  boards  from  day  to  day,  to  fur- 
nish even  then  a  scanty  supply,  is  now  relieved  from  his  slavish 
toil.     Th6  rough  timbers  are  now  by  steam  power  made  smooth 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  the  .laborer  is  allowed, 
a  little  leisure  to  improve  his  mind  and  fit  himself  for  other  occu- 
pations.   We  have  boasted  much  of  Blanchard's  invention  of  the 
turning-lathe,  for  unequal  surfaces,  and  forming  gun-stocks, 
shoe  lasts,  fcc.,  but  there  is  Cochran's  circular  saw-mill,  which  will 
saw  timber  on  a  line,  or  with  every  crook  and  angle  required  in 
ship-building,  with  ease  and  accuracy.    Come  some  distance 
further,  and  you  will  see  there  various  machines  at  work*    Tpu 
will  there  find  the  planing  machine  alluded  to,  with  an  extraor- 
dinary power,  capable  of  turning  out  a  vast  quantity  daily,  and 
performing  the  labor  of  many  men.    So,  too,  this  other  is  Gould's 
machine  to  plane  iron.  But  see  Dick's  Anti-Friction  Press,  breaks 
bars  of  wrought  iron  like  pine  sticks.    It  cuts  into  form  cold  iron 
rolled  into  sheets  half  an  inch  thick,  for  steam  boilers,  and* 
punches  the  holes  tor  the  rivets  with  the  apparent  ease  of  a 
tailor  with  his  shears  and  bodkin,  forming  a  garment  from  his 
cloth.    It  shows  the  economy  of  space  and  expense,  and  illus- 
trates the  mighty  power  of  steam,  directed  by  the  intelligence  of 
man.    Among  these  wonders  is  thfe  rope-making  machine,  of 
Slaughter  and  Perry,  from  Virginia,  the  whole  not  above  the  size 
of  a  bale  of  cotton.    Have  you  not  seen  the  toil  of  making  the ' 
various  ropes,  from  the  cable  to  the  smaller  cordage,  with  the 
long  and  inconvenient  rope  walks.    There  is  the  machine  that 
takes  in  the  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton,  at  the  hopper ;  ropes  the 
thread,  and  twists  them  with  speed ;  while  another  wheel  fol- 
lows,  laying  the  rope  complete.    II  you  want  a  halter  for  your 
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flor^$  or  fi»  a  vilfaitfs  deck,  it  turns  ft  out  complete  in  less  time 
than  I  take  in  giving  you  this  explanation.  The  expense  of  ma- 
king otre-inch  corilage,  is  one'  cent  per  pound. 

Here  ore.  new  improvements  on  the  gtist-eaill,  grinding  grate 
with  great  speed  and  perfection,  reduced  to-  a  small  apace  in  mm 
4&4  with  <i  great  saving  of  labor  and  expense 

Yonder  is  a  machine  called  a  magnetic  engine— a  new  appli- 
cation of  the  power  of  electricity,  which  you  all  know  Franklin 
first  drew  from  the  clouds,  and  showed  its  properties  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  his  own  great  and  inquiring  mind.  I  remember 
sitting  in  company  with  men  who  laughed  at  what  was  term* 
ed  the  folly  of  Fulton,  who  attempted  steam  navigation. 
Where  is  not  the  triumph  of  our  country  complete  in  the  6uecesa 
of  his  invention  1  Perhaps  such  fortune  awaits  this  discovery. 
It  proposes  to  work  by  a  galvanic  battery,  and  by  its  magnetic 
nower  to  serve  in  the  place  of  steam,  with  an  economy  of  space 
and  labor,  making  a  saving  of  nearly  one-half.  It  is  yet  incom- 
plete ;  it  merits  scrutiny. 

*  ■ 

<  Tliero  is  Bishops  Improved  carding-engine,  for  wool  and 
cotton.  ltrclalme  and  appears  to  be  *  great  improvement,  re- 
qtoring  one-third  Wss  power  atod  one  quarter  less  space  in  the 

factory,  and  with  other  points  of  economy. 

I* 
.  Thftfe  is  Ea*tnkan>s  improved  Throstle  frame  for  spinning  eot- 
t#n. .  It  dispenses  with  the  drum  and  bands— and  give*  motion' 
to  (he  spindle  with  increased  ease  and  economy  in  space,  and 
with  one-half  the  cost. 


Here  let  me  show  you  a  valuable  plan  for  the  ventilation  of 
sjiips — it  is  in  the  nature  of  *  self-acting  pump,  like  an  inverted 
siphon?  or  an  ox  bow,  to  draw  out  the  foetid  air  from  the  hold  of 
the  ship.  Valuable  when  w6  consider  how  many  of  the  poor 
immigrants  die  with,  dup-fevqr  ftpm  had  ventilation  on  boird 
oprvessplsu 

"1rtiis  feast  iron  wheel,  which  is  an  object  of  no  small  importance 
to*  railroad  companies,  is  well  deserving  of  attention.  This  spe-. 
ohfigta^he  centre  of  which  is  of  cast-iron,  and  with  a  wrought- 


I 
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itth  rim,  clfttttb  15  to  ft  gfreat  improvement,  Id  addition  to  tys- 
Jttied  coat.  Tht>&  how  imported  cost  $50 ;  while  these  are  af- 
forded at  *13.  •         s 

■ 

j&gain,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  Inform  you  that  after  years  of 
tftel  to  dtepen&i  With  charcoal  in  the  making  of  wrought-lrbn, 
wefcave  nd^  gtffred  at  the  means  whereby  we  may  entirely  dis-; 
liens*  with  il>  by  tfoe  use  of  anthracite  coal,  this  is  a1  great 
ffetftng  to  tte  <kranfry,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  the  day  wh&i 
rt*  folate  wrll  bo  tited  for  other  purposes  than  such  fuel. 

Ybu  have  ctoufctlees  seen  the  small  kegs  madto  in  the  machine' 
room.  The  maohine  which  turns  them  out  is  also  calculated  td 
n&feke  barrels  with  great  perfection  of  raanaftoture,  the  like  of 
which  are  no  where  to  be  found.  Europe  stands  astonished  *F 
the  tightness  and  beauty  of  American  barrels. 

There  i»  oil  eihibitfcfa  here  from  the  state  of  Jfew-Hampshltt, 
ate  improved  stone^ciftting  machine*  which  does  the  labor  of  fofrty 
meo|  pettday,  A  machine  was  brought  forward  and  proposed  to 
be  used  in  England^  till  the  sovereign  people  of  that  county  de- 
cided that  it  should  not  be  used  there  to  deprive  them  q£  their 
labor.    We  have  no  such  fears  here. 

Here  is  also  Cincinnati  wine  made  from  the  Catawbp  grape ; 
and  from  the  skill  of  the  managers,  whose  experience  makes  no 
blunders  in  such  matters,  it  has  been  pronounced  good — so  now 
we  can  be  joyful  when  it  pleases  us  (o  be  so,  on  domestic  pro- 
dufce.  ' 

The  carpets  .made  here  and  placed  on  exhibition  aroequalvto 
any  hitherto  imported,  so  that  we  can  now  furnish  our  house* 
without  going  abroad  for  any  of  the  articles  required.  And  h 
should  not  forget  to  state  that  the  shawls  before  you,  to  which  I 
hwe.be&re  referred,  are  dyed  with  American  dyes,  and  are  new 
pr9|»apedito  *t and  the  test  of  experiment. 

1  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  patience  so  far  ;  and  jty. 
place  of  recapitulating  more  of  these  articles,  I  will  only  say 
that  in  yondet  machine-shop  there  is  a  vast  concentration  of 
science,  which  is  the  offspring  of  men  who  are  sell-educated. 
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This  machinery  is  calculated  to  work  with  great  economy.  We 
think  the  machinery  now  introduced  here  saves  more  labor  than 
any  hitherto  on  exhibition ;  and  should  be  estimated  oi  the  value 
of  many  millions  to  our  country. 

The  Cattle  Show  which  has  just  been  held  at  Madison  Cottage, 
being  a  part  of  our  annual  exhibition,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has 
by  far  exceeded  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  total  number  of 
entries  .was  304,  composed  of  stock  of  pure  br^ed,  native,  and 

4 

grade,  of  which  there  were  superior  specimens ;  fat  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  swine,  and  poultry,  all  good  and  in  great  variety.  The 
Ploughing,  Spading  Match,  and  Testing  of  Ploughs,  took  place 
as  had  been  previously  announced  in  the  programme,  at  Tarry- 
fpwn ;  they  were  numerously  attended,  and  the  result  highly 
satisfactory. 

This  day  has  been  nearly  spent  in  reading  the  award  of  pre- 
miums. It  is  the  duty  of  the  American  Institute  to  pronounce 
its  judgment  upon  the  various  articles  entitled  to  premiums,  and 
confirm  at  discretion)  the  reports  of  the  oommittees.  The  pre- 
miums that  have  been  awarded  are  as  follows : 

92  Gold  Medals. 
85  Silver  Cups. 
327  Silver  Medals. 
510  Diplomas. 

136  volumes  of  Agricultural  Books. 
#132  and  27  Certificates  (apprentices'  or  minors'  premiums.) 
$30  and  4  Bronze  Medals  (Van  Schaick  premiums  on  silk.) 
#320  Cash  premiums. 

With  this  brief  statement  we  now  return  our  thanks  to  you 
ftr  Jyour  support  and  patronage ;  and  adjourn  until  the  ftrat 
Monday  in  October  of  the  next  year. 

The  president  then  invited  the  auditory  to  continue  their  ex- 
amination of  the  articles  on  exhibition,  or  to  withdraw  from  the 
Castle  to  the  Battery,  where  a  Pyrotechnic  exhibition  would  soon 
take  place. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FARMERS'  CLUB. 
AGBICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

t 

Amciucam,  Institute,        )      i 
Jfew-York,  Nov.  19, 1850.  J 

Mr.  Tyler  Fqumtain,  of  Peekskill,  in  the  chair. 
H.  Meigs,  Secretary. 

The  secretary  read  the  following  translation  by  him,  relative: 
to  Agricultural  Schools,  and  the  large  trees  of  Tasmania. 

Among  the  twenty-one  volumes  presented  by  the  minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  of  France  (by  the  hands  of  Alexandre 
Vattemare)  to  the  American  Institute,  there  is  one  of  distin- 
guished value.  "  German  Agriculture,  her  Schools,  their  organ-' 
ization  and  manners,  and  most  recent  practical  operations,  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  * 
By  Royer,  National  Press.  Paris,  1847."  Large  Octavo.  Pages1 
541 ,  with  plates. 

This  valuable  work,  which  enables  us  to  understand  the  actual 
working  of  modern  agricultural  schools  there,  is  worthy  our  ftill 
consideration. 

The  general  diffusion  of  Primary  Instruction  in  Germany,  caused 
at  -an  early  day,  an  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  a  special  system 
of  instruction  favorable  to  the  progress  of  agriculture,  the  first 
and  most  important  of  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country. 
Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  with  reference  to  this  object, 
and  experience  has  already  modified  very  much  ike  plan  origi- 
nally adopted  for  the  organization  and  direction  of  agricultural 
schools.  The  study  of  these  attempts  and  their  results,  may  be 
useful  to  those  who  are  now  desirous  to  enter  this  inviting  field 
of  operation.  But  we  believe  that  the  information  we  have  to ' 
"give  is  essentially  of  a  negative  character,  and  that  the  problem 
is  far  from  being  resolved  by  even  the  most  perfect  of  the  exist- 
ing establishments. 

If  we  are  not  deceived,  an  error  in  principle  has  presided,  up 
to  this  day,  in  the  formation  of  agricultural  schools  we  have  not 
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sufficiently  comprehended  (pferhaps)  how  few  roles  of  this  com- 
plex science  are  of  general  application.  We  have  too  easily 
admitted  the  possibility  of  finding  professors  per&dtly  Instructed 
and  scholars  properly  prepared  to  profit  by  their  teaching — and 
above  all  we  have  much  exaggerated  the  influence  which  scholars 
froift  agricultural  schools  can  exercise  over  the  general  progress 
of  agriculture. 

As  to  the  professors,  it  cannot  be  ctttsemMld  that  unless  they 
have  long  directed  personally  the  working  of  farms  of  some  im- 
portance, they  cannot  have  more  knowledge  of  agriculture  than 
that  whicfe  is  analytical  and  very  imperfect. 

In  an  industry  libs  this,  so  complex*  the  instruments  aad  pro- 
duets  of  which  are  of  such  a  solid  nature,  the  professor  ought 
always  to  embrace  the  whole  of  it  while  he  is  treating  of  its  de- 
tails* Ho  alone  who  has  long  learned  cultivation  can  arrive  at 
any  hypothesis.  Such  men  are  very  rare  in  every  country  and 
they  are  hardly  ever  to  be  obtained  for  schools.  The  working 
farmer  required  a  considerable  capital.  A  well  informed  one— 
an  owner  of  the  soil  who  consecrates  his  activity,  intelligence 
and  fortune  to  it  and  finds  in  it  an  independence,  will  not  re- 
noupoa  it  to  occupy  an  agricultural  professorship^  or  undertake  to 
oyersee  an  agricultural  school. 

•  And  that  the  scholars  of  such  schools  spy  b*  usefully  pre- 
pared fop  thje  teaching  which  they  may  receive,  a  great  number 
of  opnd^ions  are.  necessary  and  difficult  to  be  iound  together. 

The  fouhdafioil,  by  the  illustrious  thfier,  6f  tfcfe  school  of 
Maglifi,  in  1809,  appears  to-be  thtf  first  attempt  madfc  ifrCerma' 

ny,  im  turot  of  agricultural  Instruction. 

'  •     •  • 

fcfoegljn  was  at  first  a  private  school  ]ikc  that  of  Roville  in 

France,  worked  out  by  Thaer  on  hi?  private  account  The  all 
powerful  word  of  such  an  able  master  as  he  was,  and  a  sort  of 
agricultural  revolution,  favored  hy.  the  introduction  of  Merino 
shetp  into  northern  Europe,,  gave  his  establishment  a  great  repu- 
tation and  fixed  the  attention  of  governments.  Jn  1819,  thirteen 
years  after  its  foundation,  the~agricultural  school  of  Mceglin  was 
adopted  by  tile  .State  h$  a  Royal  Academy*  the  working  of  it  to  1m 
at  the  will  of  the  proprietors,  the  son  and  the  son-in-law  of  Yon 
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Thaer,  and  the  cost  of  instruction  to  be  paid  by  the  government. 
'Under  this  system  it  wa$  soon  found  that  the  working  part  of  it 
was  for  th*4>enefit  of  proprietors  who  did  not  go  on  to  try  expe- 
riments but  worked  for  profit.  The  business  of  teaching  soon 
fell  off  and  the  reputation  of  the  experimental  (arm  of  Mc&glin 
hardly  survived  its  founder,  Von  Th&er. 

The  superior  agricultural  schools  of  Prussia,  more  recently 
founded,  aro  pu  a  simitar  plan.  Schwert  understood  the  vicious 
character  of  it,  and  in  his  fine  agricultural  institute  at  Hehen- 
heira,  in  1818,  altered  the  plan.  Hohenheim  school,  placed  on 
public  domain  and  worked  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury, 
soon  rose  above  the  mixed  schools  of  Prussia,  which  hitherto 
prevailed.  Without  .being  precisely  experimental,  the  work  of 
the  farm  became  eminently  progressive,  and  notwithstanding 
the  very  injurious  and  too  frequent  ohanges  of  its  Director — ag- 
ricultural instruction  there  received  developments  before  un- 
known. The  product  of  the  farm  was  about  1000  francs  ($200.) 
It  is  now  the  most  perfect  school  of  thd  kind  in  all  Germany. 
That  of  Schleisheim  in  Bavaria,  founded  in  1822,  and  that  of 
Tharan,  of  Saxony  founded  in  1830,  are  evidently  chalked  out  of 
4hia  great  model  of  Hohenheim. 

It  was  also  reserved  for  Wurtemburg  to  experiment  like 
Hohenheim,  on  the  creation  of  working  schools  for  farmers.  The 
organization  oi  like  schools  at  Ellwangen,  and  at  Ocbsenhausep 
in  1842,  was  a  new  step  in  the  way  of  agricultural  training.  -    \ 

With  the  exception  of  some  schools  specially  consecrated  to 
the  study  of  some  particular  branch  of  farming,  or  of  gardening. 
In  Prupsia,  and  elsewhere  too*  the  teaching  in  the  German  school 
was,  in  reality,  more  theoretical  than  practical.  Exclusively  ac- 
cessible to  families  rich  enough  to  pay  for  the  board  and  instruc- 
tion of  their  sons  for  several  years,  a  matter  impossible  to  tbp 
working  men  of  the  land.    This  created  two  obstacles*  * 

Jfr»f*~-Tfce  spirit  of  caste,  which  in  German  manners  separata 
tbariutely  the  different  classes  of  society. 

Secondly— The  very  nature  of  teaching,  suitable  to  laborer* 
This  last  rea,son  h  so  powerful t  that  throughout  Germaay,  a*  vpU  < 
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m  France,  the  landed  proprietors  have  the  strongest  repugnance  to 
the  employment  of  (Regisseurs)  managers  of  their  fiyrms  coming 
as  scholars  from  the  best  agricultural  institutes !  The  very  su- 
perior school  of  Hohenheim  itself  forms  no  exception  in  this 

• 

respect,  and  the  young  men  from  the  gymnasiums  who  have 
never  studied  agriculture  at  all,  are  preferred  as  overseers  or 
managers.  In  every  pursuit  the  perfection  of  the  process  is  the 
indispensable  thing,  and  that  is  not  acquired  except  by  long  and 
incessant  practice. 

9 

Sometimes  an  able  workman  rises  to  the  condition  of  a  good 
engineer,  but  a  very  small  number  of  good  engineers  are  good 
workmen.  This  is  far  more  true  in  agriculture  than  in  any 
manufacture,  because  the  work  is  less  divided,  more  various, 
more  difficult,  and  above  all,  more  painful.  The  working  far- 
mer,  accustomed  to  the  fatigue  and  hard  necessity  of  his  labor, 
cannot  study ;  the  agricultural  engineering  scholar  (if  I  may  so 
express  myself  to  make  my  thought  better  understood)  has  too 
many  things  to  learn  to  be  able  to  practice. 

*  In  the  raising  of  any  product  the  taste-of  the  consumer  is  to 
be  gratified,  and  this  necessity  extends  to  intellectual  as  well  as 
to  material  products.  Besides,  the  German  and  French  farmers 
generally  prefer  managers  (Regisneurs)  who  are  practical,  and 
come  from  the  working  schools,  (although  of  less  knowledge)  to 
the  more  learned  from  the  Institutes.  As  to  the  farmers  gene- 
f  rally,  they  think  it  derogatory  to  their  sons  to  take  charge  of  a 

farm  school  after  coming*  out  of  'college. 

A  different  system  has  been  adopted  in  some  schools.  Mr. 
i  Schultz,  Ex-Director  of  the  Agricultural  Academy  of  theHdena, 
had  founded  between  1826  and  1834,  and  had  re-opened  in  1839 
a  sort  of  Theoretical  Agricultural  College,  without  any  farm  w*>rk 
at  all.  Collections,  Museums,  and  the  Administrative  Sciences 
alone,  are  taught  to  about  fifty  scholars.  The  College  has  had 
/e|w  iaulotoiy.  Such  is  the  divided  opinion  as  to  Agricultural 
teaching, in  Wurtemburg  which  pf  all  Germany,  ia  most  advanced 
in  the  way  of  Agricultural  progress  and  instruction.  •  For  the 
land  owners  and  great  farmers,  a  solitary  superior  school  like 
'.  tee1  Royal  Institute  of  Hohenheim  is  enough.1   There  they  maty 
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gather  the  flowers  o*  go  tQ  the  bottom  of  Agricultural  know- 
ledge. |  \ 

But  that  we  may  not  deceive  oursejves — all  the  means  of  school 
instruction,  when  compared  with  the  population  is  but  as  on* 
drop  of  water  in  the  Ocean. 

•  * 

.  It  is  evident  that  the  economical  constitution  of  farm  property 
is,  at  this  moihent,  undergoing  a  radical  revolution  throughout 
all  Germany.  That  the  obligatory  division  of  lands,  redemption 
of  territorial  unions,  institutions  of  credit,  use  of  paper  money, 
gbnetol  instruction  and  enfranchisement  of  the  people  are  silent- 
ly but  completely  preparing  a  great  future  for  German  national- 
ity. 

Laborious  men  who  become  intelligent  and  remain  sober,  gen- 
orous,  and  modest,  secure  to  their  country  and  to  their  agricul- 
ture incontetetible  superiority. 

.  Hohonheim  is  composed  of  three  district  schools,  united  in  on* 
establishment  under  the  common  direction  of  Mr.  de  Weckh*$- 
lin. 

1st.  The  Forest  school. 

-  3d.  The  Agronomic  or  School  of  Agriculture  for  young  rich 
'pehtotts.  To  this  we  give  tho  name  of  Institute,  to  distinguish  ft 
from  the  3d.  The  School  of  Practical  Agriculture  for  peasants. 

The  grounds,  meadows,  plantations,  gardens  and  nurserief* 
forming  the  dependance  of  a  beautiful  Royal  Chateau.  The  na- 
tional forests  and  extensive  annual  excursions,  particularly  servo 
-to  instruct  the  Forest  Scholars.    This  School,  in  1844,  had  but 

■ 

twenty-six  scholars,  who  board  at  their  own  expense  at  Hoheri- 
heim,  and  are  under  the  surveillance  of  the  direction.  Wurtenj- 
imrgers,  pay  60  florins  a  year  for  lodging  and  instructions — while 
others,  strangers,  pay  one  hundred  and  eighty.  ThejForedt 
1  School  was  founded  in  1820,  and  the  whole  number  which  had 
been  there  tip  to  1842,  was  only  313. 

The  Agricultural  Institute  is  organised  on  very  wide  and  gram* 
bases,  and  everything  which  strikes  the  eye  in  the  fine  establish- 


ment  of  Habenl}eim,  tends  to  make  119  believe  that  it  to  the 
principal  an&most  important  object ;  however  when  we  go  to  the 
bottom  of  it, fend  discover  the  reality,  wo  find  that  in  point  of 
feet  it  only  occupies  the  third  rank,  very  far  behind  the  School 
of  Practical  Agriculture. 

We  think  that  France  has  nothing  to  envy  in  this  School  to- 
6*f-*-4hat  she  possesses  schools  now,  conceived  in  views  more  in 
fcaruwmy  with  the  wants  of-  the  country. 

The  director  of  Hohenheim  has  a  salary  of  2,200  florin*,  eqpil 
if*  $946  per  annum.  The  mini?tec  pf  the  interior  of  Wurtpiitaijg 
Receives  but  0t000  floriw  a  y  W, 

Scholars  are  not  admitted  at  Hohenheim  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  after  a  severe  examination  reqniripg  them  to  read, 
ytj\te  and  cypher  perfectly— (a  knowledge  powsaed  fry  tiiety 
peasant  in  all  Wurtemburg,)  and  beside  tb$y  mwrt  Jcmw  how  to 
plough,  harrow,  &o.  The  term  is  ended  in  three  years.  Hero 
la  a  6ne  library  of  agriculture  atthe  disposal  of  the  scholars.  A 
great  number  of  newspapers  and  journals,  of  a  special  character, 
are  laid  on  the  round  table  as  soon  as  they  arrive — all  the  scho- 
lars use  them  at  their  pleasure. 


The  Museum  of  implements  and  machine*,  arranged**! 
J>ered  in  the  order  of  their  utility,  1$  perhap*  the  most  owpltfr 
in  truly  useful  things  of  any  in  Swope,    The  printed  eetetagee 

■ 

of  them  contains  667 — and  it  is  given  gratis  to  the  visitors.  In 
the  machine  shops  any  implement  or  machine,  either  in  model 
•*  of  Ail  1  size,  is  made  to  order  fbr  moderate  prices. 

In  Saxony  we  remedy  that  primary  instruction  it  in  ihftjaoa- 
fty t  as  well  as  in  the  tQwua  and  cities,  g***r*l  mi  paftA  Th* 
jKa^antf  have  a  peculiar  character.  Their  stetwe  ia  taller, 
Jttgure  better,  features  more  regular,  and  their  costume  nwc 
graceful.  The  countenance  open  and  free,  much  more  ¥>  than 
in  Wurtemburg,  and  especially  in  Bavaria.  They  have  itpne  of 
that  apparent  timidity,  nor  that  politeness  which  the  Wurtem- 
burgers  have,  who  believe  it  to  be  their  duty  to  salute  every 
Burgher  they  meet  with,  and  never  fail  to  do  I*. 
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The  Saxon  peasant,  without  any  other  penalty  over  him,  ex- 
cept public  reprobation,  never  utters  an  oath  or  uses,  indecent 
language  even  in, the  beer  shop. 

Music. — They  love  the  False,  and  walks  under  their  magnifi- 
cent rows  of  tree*. 

(Our  ancestors  could  hardly,  have  been,  any  better  than  our 

modem  brother  Saxon,) 

MEIGS. 

The  rich  Saxon  proprietors  do  not  believe  that  Greek,  Latin 
and  German  literature,  with  some  notions  of  law  and  the  study 
of  all  those  ridiculous  things,  called  among  us,  good  manners, 
are  sufficient  for  the  education  of  a  man  of  the  world. 

Rtvue  Horlicolt)  Paris. 

Immense  Drees. — I  translate  the  following :  "The  Baobab  of 
Senegal — (Adansonia  digitata.)  The  Bald  cypress  of  Oaxaca 
(Taxodium  distich  um),  and  the  famous  chestnut  of  Etna,  have 
been  often  cited  as  the  giants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But 
these  sovereigns  are  dethroned  and  put  into  the  second  rank  by 
those  lately  discovered  in  Tasmania,  which  leave  far  behind 
them  those  antique  monuments  of  nature.  L  ast  week  I  went  to 
see  the  two  largest  trees  existing  in  the  world.  Both  of  them  are 
on  the  borders  of  a  small  stream  tributary  to  the  river  of  North 
Bay,  in  the  rear  of  Mount  Wellington.  They  are  of  the  species 
named  there  Swamp  Gum,  I  and  my  companions  (five  of  us) 
measured  them.  One  of  them  had  fallen,  we  therefore  easily 
obtained  its  dimensions.,  We  found  its  body  220  feet  froA  the 
ground:  to  the  first  branch.  The  top  had  broken  off  and  partly 
decayed,  but  we  ascertained  the  entire  height  oi  the  tree  to  have, 
been  certainly  300  feet.  We  found  the.  diameter  of  the  base  of 
it  tp  be  30  feet,  and.  at  the  first  branch  12  feet.  Its  weight  wag 
estimated  to  be  about  440  tons.  The.  other  tree  now;  growing 
without  the  least  sign  of  decay ,  resembles  an  immense  tower  ri- 
sing among  the  humble  sassafras  trees,  although  they  are  very 
large  in  fact.  The  Gum  tree  at  3  feet  above  the  ground  measured. 
102  feet  in  circumference,  and  at  the  surface  ol  the  ground  150 
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feet  in  circumference.  In  the  space  of  a  square  mile  I  think 
there  were  not  less  than  1 00  of  these  trees,  none  less  than  40  feet 
in  circumference.    It  must  require  several  thousand  years  to 

produce  the  largest  one, 

H.  MEIGS, 

Secretary  of  the  Farmers9  Club. 

Charles  Henry  fia//.— I  am  pleased  with  the  translations  just 
read ;  we  are  very  courteous  to  strangers.  The  boasting  French 
and  Germans  have  not  succeeded  in  their  Agricultural  Schools. 
We  boast  much  of  ourmodern  improvements,  but  our  American 
forefathers  established  and  maintained  excellent  schools  in  which 
the  dead  as  well  as  the  living  languages  were  taught;  and  they 
were  capital  farmers  and  gardeners  and  in  the  most  important 
points  in  agriculture,  they  were  ahead  of  Old  England  for  a  long 
time.  They  practised  the  drilling  system  which  had  become 
neglected  in  England,  and  their  gardens  were  superior.  When 
the  war  of  the  revolution  occurred,  agriculture  fell  off.  When 
Cromwell  ruled  and  had  Milton  in  his  cabinet,  they  encouraged 
agriculture  and  the  arts — they  were  great  men.  Cromwell  placed 
the  great  Cartoons  of  Raphael  in  London.  In  1840  England 
was  not  ahead  of  us  in  general  agriculture,  but  she  was  in  gar- 
dening. Now  she  is  ahead  in  both,  but  we  have  not  to  go  to 
France  or  to  Germany  to  learn  much. 

In  1792,  there  were  good  agricultural  societies  in  Connecticut, 
and  they  continue  to  this  day.  I  think  that  Pennsylvania  was 
before  that  with  her  societies. 

* 
In  1819,  there  were  cattle  shows  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, superior  to  those  of  the  American  Institute.  In  1880, 
De  Witt  Clinton  prevailed  on  the  Legislature  to  give  to  each 
county  as  much  money  as  it  should  raise  for  an  Agricultural 
Society.  At  the  cattle  show  of  Vernon,  there  were  one  hundred 
as  fine  blood  horses  as  I  ever  saw ;  there  was  the  famous  Eclipse, 
and  there  was  Barclay's  horse,  which  was  sold  for  eight  thousand 
dollars — there  were  many  of  the  finest  hogs,  sheep,  &c.  The 
first  premium  given  on  horses,  was  $50.  At  the  first  cattle  show 
of  this  Institute,  there  were  first  rate  cattle  and  they  were  pa- 
raded through  the  streets. 
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We  applied  to  the  Legislature  recently  for  an  Agricultural 
College,  but  in  vain.  Fleischman  has  taught  us  much  on  the 
subject  of  wool.  As  to  our  college,  we  had  contracted  with  Mr. 
Morris  for  about  200  acres  of  land — opposition  was  felt  to  the 
project,  in  the  Institute  as  well  as  out  of  it.    It  fell.    If  we  had 

w 

obtained  it  it  would  now  be  worth  to  us  as  land,  a  large  fortune. 
Dixon  H.  Lewis  told  us  that  if  we  should  establish  a  college,  he 
would  send  three  sons  to  it: 

Jllanson  Nash. — The  premiums  we  give  are  too  low ;  we  ought 
to  give  $100  on  best  farm,  and  there  should  be  ten  farms  in  com- 
petition, at  least.  We  should  address  circulars  to  able  men  in 
reference  to  our  various  branches,  especially  the  agricultural. 
The  study  of  our  soils  must  be  gone  into.  One  of  our  Professors 
states,  truly,  that  there  is  always  more  or  less  difference  in  the 
soils  of  lots  of  ground  and  in  farms.  All  cultivators  are  deeply 
interested  to  know  what  their  soils  are  best  adapted  to  produce. 
And  such  vegetables  as  we  introduce  from  other  countries  de- 
mand  particular  locations  and  care.  Man  himself  requires  ac- 
climation  when  he  femoves  from  one  condition  to  another.  Animals 
generally  lose  caste  when  imported.  I  think  that  we  should 
import  males  to  breed  from  our  native  stock.  fco  change  of  con- 
dition affects  plants — our  imported  grape  vines  all  fail. 

One  good  observer  of  cattle,  says  that  he  never  elsewhere  saw 
a  pair  of  cattle  as  good  as  he  saw  on  the  granite  hills  of  New- 
England.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  that  heme  is  best  after 
all.  As  to  our  Agricultural  College,  we  have  lost  that,  but  we 
have  found  a  goodly  house  for  our  Institute  to  transact  its  busi- 
ness in. 

Charles  Henry  Hall. — The  imported  horses  I  think,  rather  alter 
than  degenerate.  The  Englishman  becomes  taller  here  in  some 
generations,  but  little  things  are  often  best.  The  Merino  sheep 
•does  not  degenerate  here,  he  is  as  healthy  here  as  I  have  seen 
him  in  his  native  Spain.  Those  from  France  and  Saxony  are  so 
too,  and  more  healthy  than  at  home.  In  England  they  hatfe  a 
new  horse  from  mixture  of  foreign  blood — but  they  are  com- 
pelled to  bring  in  the  horse  from  the  South  full  of  that  Southern 
«therial  fire.    The  blood  horse  puts  fat  upon  his  muscles.    I  im- 
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a  mare  from  Lord  Grosvenor's  stud ;  her  mane  and  tail 
iffere  like  those  of  the  northern  horse.  I  bred  out  of  her  the 
celebrated  Black  Maria  and  Shark.  Maria  16  hands  high,  was 
never  beaten  in  the  race.  The  pure  Arabian  horse  is  from  14} 
hfends  to  IV  h*pds  high. 

The  chairman  exhibited  drawings  of  his  farm  with  the  white 
pine  trees  flourishing  on  it. 

Mr.  Carter  moved  that  We  adopt  the  58th  rule  of  the  American 
Institute  bj^laws^  viz :  "  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  twice 
upon  one  question  at  the  same  meeting,  nor  more  than  ten  mi- 
nitterafc  a  time,  unless  by  leave  of  the  meeting."    Carried. 

The  Club  adopted  the •  jri*#  tree  andiU  culture  aa  the  exclusive 
subject  for  next  meeting. 

Ordered  that  these  proceedings  be  printed  in  the  newspaper, 
the  Artisan.    Carried. 

Th*  Club  adjourned  to  1st  Tuesday  of  Deoember,  1890. 

H.  MEIGS,  Scc>v. 


Amieicak  iHSflTtTTB,  )' 

Farmers*  Cfeft,  Dee.  »,  1850.  $ 

Judge  Vax  Wtck  in  the  chair. 
HfiMv  Msias,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  article,  prepared  by  him,  as 
an  introduction  to  the  discussion  on  the  pine  tree  and  its  culti- 
vation : 

The  Pine  tree,  especially  the  white  pine,  is  one  of  the  moat 
important  and  of  almost  universal  utility  in  building ;  we  do  not 
know  any  wood  which  is  equal  to  it  for  the  same  purposes.  Our 
population  is  increasing  with  such  vast  rapidity  that,  in  another 
quarter  of  a  century,  there  will  be  as  many  new  buildings  erect- 
ed as  have  been  built  during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The 
demand  for  white  pine  will  be  therefore  immense.    While  all 
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hands  are  bufy  mowing  down  (as  it  were)  our  white  pine  forests, 
no  one.  hardly  ever  plants  a  new  pine  tree ! 

This  noble  tree  is  of  the  order  of  Pinacese.    All  the  species  are 
Conifers.    They  are  natives  of  various  parts  of  the  world,  from 
perpetual  snow  to  the  hottest  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  order  includes  the  juniper,  larch,  cedar,  deal,  flr,  spruce, 
cypress,  Ac.    The  stone  pine,  and  the  pinus  halepensis,areBvueh  ' 
used  by  the  Greeks  in  ship  building.    The  gates  of  the  city  of 
Constantinople,  celebrated  for  having  lasted  from  the  time.»ef 
Constantino  to  that  of  Pope  Eugene  IV,  t.  s.  1100  years,  we*e 
•made  of  cypress.    Of  the  Juniperus  oxycedrus  the  Greeks  some- 
times carved  the  images  of  the  fods.    Another  of  the  Pinacea, 
the  Deodar  of  India,  the  wood  is  nearly  imperishable.    The  Nor- 
folk Island  pine  is  an  immense  tree;  botanists  eall  it  Eutcna 
{Araucaria)  exctba.    The  Huron  pine  of  Tasmania  is  called 
Jficrocachrys  tetragcna.    The  species  in  New  Zealand,  Dafiimara*- 
Australia,  called  by  the  natives  Kawrie,  attains  the  height  of  two 
hundred  feet ;  it  is  an  invaluable,  light,  compact  wood,  free  from 
knots,  and  the  finest  masts  in  the  British  navy  are  now  being 
made  from  it.    The  pines  of  Northwestern  America  exceed  these. 
The  stupendous  Pinui  Lambertiana  attains  two  hundred  and 
thirty  feet,  and  so  does  Abies  Douglass! .    The  Abies  is  the  best 
timber.  ' 

The  White  pine  of  our  State  is  found  in  large  forests  in  some 
places. 

1st.  Oa  the  head  waters  of  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  rftws 
emptying  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

Sd.  On  the  Salmon  and  Black  rivers  which  empty  into  Lake 
Ontario. 

3d.  On  the  head  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehannah. 

■ 
4th.  On  those  of  the  Allegany  and  Genesee.    All  these  forests 

are  rapidly  disappearing  before  the  axe,  and  it  is  believed  will 
'disappear  in  about  twenty  years  from  this  time,  (1850).    The 
timber  of  130,000  acres  is  consumed  now  in  one  year. 
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The  fine  experiment  tried  by  Tyler  Fountain,  of  Peekskill,  in 
growing  this  noble  tree  with  perfect  success  should  stimulate  all 
farmers  to  plant  pines  along  their  northerly  borders. 

B.  L.  Pell,  of  Pellham. — Our  steamboat  men,  a  few  years  ago, 

thought  that  nothing  but  pine  wood  could  be  used  for  fuel  in 

.  their  boats.  They  said  that  coal  could  not,  because  it  so  soon  de- 

x  tticyed  the  iron  bars  of  the  furnace.  But,  as  ocean  steamers  could 
not  even  carry  wood  enough,  they  were  compelled  to  try  coal— 
and  it  k  supposed,  that  unless  the  steamers  had  taken  to  coal, 
the  pine  forest  would,  by  this  time,  have  been  consumed.  The 
pine  tree  should  be  planted  in  such  situations  as  are  suitable  for 
.  its  proper  growth.  The  pine  soils  are  also  excellent  for  the  cereals. 
The  pine  barrens  near  Albany  are  examples  of  it.  The  l*te 
judge  Buel,  burned  pines  on  a  portion  of  these  barrens,  and  sow- 
ed wheat  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  and  obtained  good 
crops.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  excrementitious  matter  thrown 
off  by  one  kind  of  tree  or  vegetable,  is  a*  good  enricher  for  those 

*  of  a  different  kind.  If  a  young  apple  tree  be  put  in  the  place 
where  an  old  one  grew,  it  dies.  So  of  the  peach.  Thence  we 
learn  the  importance  of  a  succession  of  crops.  The  cereals  are 
subject  to  this  law — so  that  they  will  not  prosper  unless  the  soil 
be  suitably  amended. 

Lewis  6.  Morris,  of  Morrisania, — Believes  that  the  pine  tree 
exhausts  the  land— that  the  fall  of  its  leaf  adds  very  little  fertil- 
ity to  its  soil.  Judge  Buel  did  raise  fine  crops  on  the  Albany 
pine  barrens  by  scientific  management  with  clover,  with  plaster, 
and  with  skill  and  energy.  The  pine  tree  grows  best  in  kind 
soil,  on  land  comparatively  of  but  little  value.  Soon  the  pine 
grounds  of  Long  Island.  I  have  recently  remarked  the  immense 
masses  of  pine  lumber  heaped  all  along  the  shores  of  our  Hudson 
river,  intimating  distinctly  the  great  consumption  of  pine  trees, 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  new  race.  About  eighteen 
years  ago,  I  planted  some  white  pine  on  my  place.  They  are 
flourishing,  and  their  bodies  are  already  as  large  as  mine. 

Mr.  Meigs— Observed  that  in  our  southern  piny  regions  through 
which  almost  periodically  tornadoes  from  the  south-west  have 
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torn  up  the  pines,  the  path  is  discovered  by  the  uniform  size  of  the 
new  pines  grown  up  since  that  tornado,  and  occasionally  I  found 
oaks  had  taken  the  place  of  pines  in  the  tornado  paths.  The 
growth  of  Opines  in  these  paths  is  so  extensively  uniform,  that 
they  may  be  compared  to  the  teeth  of  a  hatchel.  In  some  of 
these  paths  the  trees  are  several  hundreds  of  years  old. 

Mr.  Morris. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  npj  number  of 
young  pine  trees. 

Mr.  Bell  had  observed  the  young  plants  growing  in  some  one 
direction  from  the  parent  tree,  indicating  that  the  seeds  had  fall- 
en thus  to  leqward  in  a  blow.  The  young  plants  are  quite  vig- 
orous, and  are  easily  transplanted. 

Martin  E.  Thompson. — They  are  quite  sure  in  the  transplant- 
ing.   It  is  best  done  in  September,  but  will  do  at  any  time  of  the 
*  year.    I  have  observed  yellow  pine  trees  in  New  Jersey, '  all 
young,  not  more  than  forty  years  old  as  big  as  my  body,  and  I 
am  full  sized. 

X 

Thomas  Bell,  of  Morrisania. — Many  years  ago  I  was  cultivating 
tobacco  in  Fairfax  county,  Virgina,  and  I  found  that  in  three 
successive  crops  the  soil  was  no  longer  worth  anything ;  and  that 
in  most  of  the  worn  out  tobacco  lands  left  to  their  own  fete,  a 
growth  of  pine  trees  covered  the  soil ;  and  that  in  some  twenty 
years,  these  pines  were  often  cut  down  and  burned  on  the  soil. 

« 

After  which  tobacco  was  again  planted  for  another  series  of  three 
years.  And  on  such  renewed  pine  soil  I  have  raised  the  richest 
Virginia  tobacco.  These  crops  were  on  light  soil,  much  of  which 
exists  in  Maryland  and  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Blakeslee,  of  Watertown,  Conn. — Two  white  pines  were 
cut  down  for  their  bright  turpentine ;  within  twenty  years  after 
they  were  so  cut  down  a  new  growth  of  beautiful  white  pines 
made  their  appearance,  and  now  they  are  nearly  as  thick  as  my 
body ;  these  must  have  come  from  the  seeds  of  the  two  parent 
trees.  On  another  field  cleared  up  twenty-  five  years  ago  a  growth 
of  red  cedars  succeeded ;  these  are  now  as  large  as  my  arm. 
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Judge  Van  Wyck. — I  do  not  believe  that  th6re  is  any  tree  grow- 
ing which  is  more  useful  and  more  beautifhl  than  our  white  pine. 
Its  excellent  properties  for  our  houses  and  ships,  and  our  yellow 
pine  for  its  timber,  tar  and  turpentine,  every  species  of  it  more 
or  less  pitchy,  and  all  these  are  good  for  our  commerce  and  can 
And  sale  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  It  is  our  duty  to 
continue  their  growth.  Pines  grow  in  almost  all  climates  and 
localities.  *  One  alone  appears  to  prefer  swampy  land,  that  is  the 
cypress,  which  yields  excellent  knees  ft>|  ships,  and  one  species 
of  it  makes  the  best  of  shingles.  The  Larch  belongs  to  the  same 
family,  and  has  been  well  cultivated  in  Scotland.  Nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago  a  nobleman  planted  in  the  Highlands  about 
tme  million  iff  Larches ;  these  grew  well  there.  It  is  much  used 
in  ship  building,  and  is  found  to  be  more  durable,  or  as  much  so, 
as  the  Oak.  I  have  visited  the  fine  fitrm  of  Tyler  Fountain,  at 
Peekskill,  where  he  has  an  avenue  of  white  pines  of  luxuriant 
growth.  I  understand  that  they  grow  best  in  lands  composed 
of  upper  soil,  sandy  loam,  with  a  sub-soil  of  clay j  such  is  in  a 
measure  the  soil  at  Mr.  Fountain's  place. 

Mr.  Pell  moved  to  continue  the  subject  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Blakeslee  proposed  that  the  Glub  should  discuss  the '  sub- 
ject of  breeding  Horses  aid  Deoon  Cattle  on  the  first  Tueeday  of 
(March  next. 

Alanson  Nash,  of  New  Tork,  communicated  to  the  Club  the 
following  statement  frohi  Vincent  J.  Williams,  of  Ohio,  which 
was  read : 

To  the  Farmers*  Club  of  the  Jhnerkan  Institute  : 

Gentlemen — I  herewith  enclose  to  you  a  statement  of  the  Cattle 
trade  as  carried  on  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  others,  at  South  Bloom- 
field,  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  gentleman,  extensively  engaged  in  business, 
and  is  an  experienced  drover ;  he  is  a  friend  to  the  American 
Institute,  and  fully  enters  into  its  views  and  designs  in  regard  to 
agriculture  and  its  kindred  branches. 

I  have  the  Honor  to%be  your  ob't  servant, 

A.  NASH,  26  Beekman  st. 
New- York,  December  2,  1850. 


Statement  of  Vincent  J.   Williams,  Drover,  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Williams  resides  at  South  Bloomfleld,  Pickaway  county, 
Ohio,  about  17  miles  south  of  Columbus ;  is  a  farmer  by  occupa- 
tion, follows  driving  cattle  occasionally ;  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ness of  a  drover  more  or  less  about  14  years  past.  He  has  taken 
droves  of  cattle  to  Baltimore,  to  Philadelphia,  but  principally  to 
'  the  JV«u>  York  marktt;  indeed  New  York  Is  the  principal  market 
for  the  western  country  In  the  oattle  trade. 

In  the  cattle  trad*  there  are  ?»■  lets  than  five  classes  of  persons 
who  do  business. 

1st.  The  raiser  or  breeder  of  stock- to  sell  to  purchasers. 

2d.  The  collectors  and  purchasers  of  young  cattle  from  six 
months  to  one  year  and  a  half  old  to  be  kept  after  for  one  year. 

3d.  The  collectors  and  purchasers  of  cattle  from  one  year  to 
two  and  three  years  old.  These  are  to  be  kept  for  grazing  and 
led  on  hay. 

4th.  The  fourth  class  are  those  who  purchase  to  feed  and  to 
drive  for  market;  and  fifth,  the  butchers. 

The  last  cattle  are  usually  purchased  and  then  fed  from  four 
to  six  months.'  The  method  of  feeding  is  as  follows :  we  general- 
ly commence  feeding  from  the  15th  of  October  to  the  1st  of 
November,  and  continue  from  four  to  six  months  following ;  we 
.  begin  moderately  with  corn  stalks  and  ears  out  up  from  the  hill. 

The  oattle  are  usually  put  into  an  adjacent  pasture  near  the 
corn  field,  which  often  contains  from  1 50  to  500  acres  of  standing 
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In  the  month  of  September  we  cut  up  our  corn  with  a  large 
corn  cutter;  the  whole  hills,  including  stalks, blades,  and  husks, 
are  cut  down,  and  140  hills  of  the  corn  thus  cut  down  are  setup 
in  a  stack  in  the  field,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  field  is  cut  and 
stacked. 

Our  droves  of  cattle  for  feeding  are  divided  in  parcels  or  lots 
of  about  100  head  of  cattle  each  and  kept  in  separate  enclosures. 

To  feed  100  head  of  cattle  we  begin  by  taking  from  the  field 
of  stocked  corn,  for  half  feeding  our  cattle  as  it  is  called,  8  stocks 
of  corn  a  day  for  each,  four  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  even- 
ing. 

These  8  stocks  are  supposed  to  contain  about  twenty-five 
bushels  of  shelled  corn. 

This  method  is  continued  for  about  two  weeks,  but  increased 
daily  until  we  can  put  the  cattle  on  full  feed. 

At  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  we  give  the  100  head  of  cat- 
tle sixteen  stocks  of  corn  each  daily ;  8  in  the  morning,  and  8  in 
the  evening ;  this  is  supposed  to  yield  about  fifty  bushels  of 
shelled  corn,  which  is  fed  out  daily  to  the  100  head  of  cattle*, 

.  Our  fields  enclosing  the  cattle  do  not  contain  any  sheds ;  the 
cattle  run  at  large  in  all  weathers. 

We  have  a  wagon  built  with  a  large  rack  or  crib  placed  on 
four  low  wheels ;  the  rack  is  about  22  feet  long ;  the  wagon  is 
driven  in  the  corn  field  and  loaded,  and  thence  to  the  feeding 
grounds,  which  are  in  the  winter  mostly  brush  or  wood  lands  to 
protect  from  storms.  One  man  heaves  out  on  to  the  ground  the 
stalks  and  corn  altogether  for  each  feeding  as  the  wagon  passes 
round  the  feeding  ground ;  two  or  three  cattle  will  often  mess 
together. 

The  cattle  are  turned  into  the  feeding  ground  about  sun  rise, 
and  remain  until  2  P.  M.,  and  then  passed  out  into  a  vacant  lot* 
About  12  noon,  the  drove  of  hogs  are  let  into  the  feeding  ground 
which  the  cattle  have  occupied  and  been  fed  upon. . 
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these  hogs  number  from  150  to  200.  That  is  a  lot  on  which 
100  head  of  cattle  are  fed,  will  furnish  food  sufficient  to  keep  150 
large,  or  200  small  hogs.  The  hogs  will  eat  up  all  the  corn 
which  is  left  on  the  ear  or  scattered  by  the  cattle  trampling  on 
It,  and  also  the  litter  which  passes  from  the  cattle.  This  con- 
tains a  portion  of  the  corn  imperfectly  digested.        v 

Indeed,  the  hogs  will  eat  up  the  litter  of  cattle  thus  fed  clean, 
after  the  hogs  have  remained  on  the  feeding  grounds  some  three 
hours. 

The  cattle  are  then  driven  into  another  lot  to  feed  for  the 
evening. 

We  give  the  hogs  no  other  feed  than  what  they  pick  up  on  the 
feeding  grounds.  * 

They  will  improve  in  this  way  from  100  to  150  pounds  each; 
during  the  time  of  feeding,  say  from  4  to  6  months.  We  feed  our 
cattle  no  meal,  but  I  am  certain  that  the  feeding  on  meal  is.  the 
most  economical.  The  drovers  and  feeders  generally  are  of 
opinion  that  cattle  will  get  as  fat  on  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
quantity  of  food  when  ground  into  meal,  as  they  now  do,  fed  on 
corn  stalks  and  the  ears  of  corn ;  but  cattle  must  be  loose  when 
fed  on  meal,  and  will  not  drive  as  well.  They  fall  away  more  by 
driving,  and  will  not  travel  well . 

~ Cattle  being  ready  for  market,  I  drive  by  land ;  in  droves  of 
100  to  U0  in  each  drove. 

The  method  of  feeding  on  the  road  to  market,  is  much  the 
same  as  on  the  feeding  grounds ;  some  drovers  feed  twice  a' day ; 
but  a  majority  feed  only  once  a  day,  at  evening.  While  on  the 
road  we  drive  slow  at  the  first  sitting  out,  not  to  exceed  8  mile* 
a  day  if  the  excess  can  be  avoided,  and  we  increase  to  15  miles  a 
day  as  occasion  may  require ;  from  10  to  12  miles  a  day  is  as  far 
as  a  drove  will  do  well ;  but  even  at  this  rate  cattle  wiil  shrink 
in  their  weight  100  pbunds  each,  in  coming  from  my  feeding 
grounds  atS.  Bloomfield,  to  the  New- York  market. 
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£My  usual  route  is  from  South  BJoomfield ;  first  to  Zanesrille, 
crossing  the  Ohio  at  Elizabeth  town,  Virginia ;  thence  to  Bedford, 
Pennsylvania ;  thenoe  to  Hamsburgh ;  and  thence  toEaston  and 
Morristown,  and  to  Hoboken.  But  one-half  x>f  the  Ohio  cattle 
for  New- York  market,  come  from  Harrisburgh  to  Lancaster; 
thence  to  Philadelphia ;  to  Trenton,  Brunswick ;  then  by  steam- 
boat to  New-York,  or  cars  to  Jersey  City. 


The  northern  route  from  Ohio  to  Boston,  *nd  New- York 
ket  is  from  Columbus  to  Vernon,  and  to  Worcester  to  Wamn, 
and  to  Meadville,  Pennsylvania, to  Jamestown,  Chautauque  Lake, 
New- York  ;  to  Ellicotsville,  Angelica,  Bath,  Ithaca,  Prattsville, 
Catskill;  thence  to  New- York  by  steamboat;  but  the  recent 
route  is  opened  from  Bath  to  Corning,  and  thenoe  by  the  Erie 
Railroad  to  Piermont,  in  railroad  cars. 

The  first  three  classes  of  purchasers  of  cattle,  generally  put 
'their  cattle  on  a  grass  feed  for  spring,  summer  andfal),  and  in 
the  winter  feed  them  with  hay ;  but  seldom  shelter  the  cattle  in 
the  southern  part  of  Ohio  at  any  time.  Some  persona  give  corn 
to  the  ftyo  and  three  years  old  cattle  in  the  winter  and  spring  to 
make,  them  take  grazing  well  for  the  summer. 

We  drove  600  head  of  cattle  and  mote  from  Bloomfield  to 
New-York  last  year,  and  the  expense  run  from  seven  to  sixteen 
dollars  per  head ;  hogs  that  have  been  fed  with  cattle,  are  driven 
to  market  with  the  cattle  and  follow  the  drive,  feed  in  the  same 
maimer  as  on  the  feeding  grounds.  Hogs  are  considered  a  clear 
gain,  and  constitute  the  principal  profit  of  feeding  when  cattle 
are  dull  and  corn  is  high. 

Corn  is  worth  35  cents  a  bushel  this  season  in  Ohio ;  the  gener- 
al average  price  has  been  for  ten  years  past,  from  IS  to  30  cents 
per  bushel. 

When  we  can  get  25  cents  a  bushel  for  our  corn  fed  to  the  cat- 
tle, and  the  price  which  our  droves  of  hogs  bring  in  New- York 
market,  we  get  fair  pay  for  the  expenses  of  feeding,  but  nothing 
more. 
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Hogs  are  bought  for  feeding  at  1  J  and  2£  cents  per  pound  live 
weight. 

*     ,  The  expense  of  feeding  100  head  of  cattle  for  six  months  may 
be  set  down  as  follows: 

Dr. 
Ninety-one  bushels  of  corn  to  each  one,  at<25<cts«  per 

bushel,  par  heed,  •' $22  75 

And  for  100  head  of  cattle  and  200  heads  of  hogs,     2,27!^  00 
Expenses  on  a  draft  of  100  head  of  cattle  and  200 
head  of  hogs,  from  S.  Bloomfield,  to  New-York 
market, 1,600  00 

Gross  cost  and  expense,  ....•..,.. $3,775  00 


Cr. 
Price  of  200  hogs  at  4}  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  $l,820fp0 
1        Cost  of  hogs  at  purchase,  at  $2  a  piece, ,      400  00 

i 

|1,420  00 

» 

,        Sale  of  100  head  of  cattle  at  $7.50  a  100,  600  lbs.,. . .  $4,500  00 
Cost  of  cattle, 2,500  00 

|»,000  00 

Gross  expense  out, $6,675  00 

;  Nett  receipts  of  the  same, 6,120  00 

Loss  by  this  operation, $656  00 

Biit  most  feeders  give  only  4  monthB  feed, 
thisis 755  00 

Difference, $200  00  pr. 

But  the  market  value  in  New-York  is  often  higher  than  the* 

above  estimate,  and  all  above  yields  a  profit. 

VINCENT  J.  WILLIAMS* 

Judge  Van  Wyck  observed  that  we  shall  be  able  to  compete 
here  at  the  North  with  the  South  and  West,  so  heavy  are  the  ex- 
pense of  driving  cattle  here. 
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Mr.  Bell  laid  before  the  Club  samples  of  his  Mediterranean 
wheat,  weighing  64  pounds  a  bushel;  of* his  white  sole  flint 
wheat,  weighing  62  pounds  the  bushel ;  white  flint  smooth  head 
wheat,  62  pounds  the  bushel ;  yellow  Indian  corn,  62$  pounds 
the  bushel.  These  samples  are  taken  from  the  parcels  which 
Mr.  Bell  will  take  with  him  to  the  World's  Fair,  in  London. 

The  Club  then  adjourned. 

H.  MEIGS,  Secy 


farmer**  Club.  )Dec.  17,  1850. 

Hon.  James  Tallmadge  in  the  chair. 

Henry  Meigs,  Secretary. 

R.  L.  Pell,  of  Pelham,  made  the  following  remarks  : 

•   *  «   »    » 

The  pine  tree,  of  all  the  trees  growing  in  the  universe,  is  par- 
ticularly considered  the  "  builders9  timber,"  as  oak  is  the  ship 
joiners.  In  Europe  logs  of  pine,  when  only  hewn  square  with 
an  adze,  and  sawed  into  joists,  timbers  for  roofing,  girders,  &c, 
are  called  fir,  but  when  the  logs  are  sawed  into  planks,  they  are 
called  deals,  which  indicates  the  form. 

England  obtains  pine  timber  from  the  immense  forests  on 
either  side  of  the  Baltic,  from  Prussia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany 
and  Poland,  and  it  is  called  after  the  port  from  which  it  is 
shipped,  as  Riga,  Dantzic;  and  the  deals  most  in  request  are 
obtained  in  very  great  quantities  from  Christiana,  in  Norway. 

The  principal  kinds  of  pine  wood  known  in  commerce  are  the 
yellow,  white,  and  red.  The  yellow  is  grown  in  large  quantities 
in  Georgia,  and  other  Southern  States;  and  usually  is  called 
Georgia  jellow  pine,  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  turpentine, 
and  is  on  that  account  much  more  durable  and  lasting  than  any 
other  variety,  when  it  is  sawn  into  plank,  it  is  used  where 
strength  and  durability  are  most  required,  such  as  piazza  floors. 
White  pine,  or  pintis  abies}  holds  much  less  turpentine  than  yel- 
low Georgia,  and  is  consequently  less  durable ;  it  can,  however, 
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be  worked  more  readily,  does  not  warp  easily,  is  less  dear  than 
the  yellow,  and  can  be  worked  with  much  less  labor  and  ex- 
pense. The  pine  work  of  this  country,  such  a9  doors,  surbases, 
inside  shutters,  are  chiefly  manufactured  from  the  pinus  abies. 
The  pinus  strobus,  which  abounds  in  Northern  New-York  and 
Canada,  is  soft,  light,  and  possesses  a  fine  clear  grain,  belongs  to 
the  pinus  abies  family,  and  is  particularly  valuable  as  aftorJing 
boards  and  plank  of  great  width,  rendering  it  particularly  useful 
in  various  joiner's  work,  but  is  seldom  used  for  beams,  not  being 
<xrasidered  sufficiently  strong. 

All  the  pine  family  should  be  remarkably  well  dried  and  sea- 
soned before  it  is  made  use  of  for  building  purposes,  and  such 
jpieces  as  contain  sap,  should  not  be  used  for  the  reason  that  it 
occasions  what  is  usually  termed  dry  rot,  or  in  other  words  a 
iungi  or  minute  plant,  which  spreads  with  great  rapidity  through- 
out the  plank  or  board,  feeding  upon  its  sap,  causing  the  fibres 
to  become  brittle,  and  in  a  short  time  inducing  total  decay 
throughout  the  whole  structure,  especially  if  no  arrangement  is 
made  to  admit  a  circulation  of  air,  which  has  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent its  ravages ;  in  all  houses  built  chiefly  of  white  pine,  a  cir- 
culation should  in  no  case  be  omitted.  Where  great  endurance 
Is  required,  the  pine  placed  in  confined  situations  should  by  all 
means  be  charred,  or  washed  with  dissolved  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
it  may  be  impregnated  with  corrosive  sublimate,  Ryan's  patent, 
rather  too  expensive  for  general  purposes,  still  one  ol  great  utility. 

Pine  should  never  be  used  in  stone  or  brick  walls,  as  it  will 
inevitably  decay,  and  thus  throw  the  wall.  It.  has  frequently 
been  used  for  board-timber  instead  of  oak,  being  cheaper ;  the 
<sonsequence  generally  is  premature  decay,  and  consequent  iiyu- 
ry  to  the  wall. 

Yellow  pine  is  the  best  for  floors  of  houses,  in  which  carpets 
jure  generally  used,  as  it  is  essential  that  they  should  not  warp 
after  they  are  nailed,  but  be  tight  and  level ;  this  description  of 
stuff  being  fine  grained  is  not  apt  to  shrink,  and  consequently 
cannot  prove  injurious  in  any  respect  to  carpets. 
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The  name  of  the  pine  tree  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  pinos,  which  word  was  used  by  Theophrastus  to  de- 
signate it ;  others  imagine  it  to  be  taken  from  the  cettie  pin  or 
pyn,  signifying  a  rock.  Thus  the  property  belongs  to  the  gym- 
noapermous  division  of  trees,  and  differs  from  the  firs  in  the  form 
of.  its  leaves,  which  are  long  and  spindling,  growing  in  a  group 
of  from  three  to  five  radiating  from  a  centre.  There  arp  more 
than  fifty  species, of  this  family,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  wor- 
thy, of  cultivation,  not  merely  as  an  ornament  but  a*  one  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  commerce,,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  Europe.  They  are  known  to  succeed  on  any  kind  of  land, 
but  best  upon  a  loam  with,  a  clay  subsoil.  I  say  best,  because 
that  species  of  soil  has  generally  been  observed  to  produce  a  tree 
ingreat  perfection  for  timber. 

It  may  be  grown  in  various  ways,  by  grafting,  inarching,  lay- 
erings,  by  cuttings,  and  by  seed,  which  last  is  probably  the  best, 
and  most  speedy ;  if  sown  in  a  fine  pulverized  rich  sandy  loam 
in  April  or  May,  say  within  half  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  best  timber  is  grown  in  regions,  where  it  progresses 
slowly  to  maturity,  and  has  time  to  perfect  itself,  say  eighty 
years. 

The  Scotch  fir  is  considered  the  most  durable  of  the  pine  tribe, 
on*  acceunt  of  its  brightness,  tightness  and  stiffness.  It  is  muck 
sought  after  by  joiners,  and  is  particularly  useful  as  girders  and 
rafters,  and  is  considered  almost  if  not  quite  as  durable  as  oak, 
that  is  to  say  when  grown  in  Scotland,  the  climate  of  which 
country  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  cultivation.  It  might  be 
grown  probably  in  Canada  to  the  same  perfection, — grown  in 
England  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  Scotch.  It  yields  pitch,  tar  and 
turpentine  without  injury  to  the  tre*.  The  white  spruce  pine  i» 
a  very  useful  tree  to  the  northern  part  of  America,  where  its 
roots  are  made  use  of  by  the  Indians  as  thread  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  canoes,  and  its  bark  for  the  purposes  of  tanning 
leather.  It  grows  about  sixty  feet  high  with  spreading  branches, 
the  leaves  are  quadrangular,  and  acuminate. 

The  black  spruce  pine  is  also  a  habitant  of  the  colder  portions 
of  North  America,  and  grows  usually  in  low  wet  lands,  to  the 
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height  of  ninety  feet  j  the  timber  is  very  strong,  and  peculiarly 
adapted  for  spars  of  ships.  The  essence  of  spruce  is  obtained  by 
tappingthe  tree. 

The  Pinus  australis  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Virginia ;  it  grows 
very  erect  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet ;  it  bears  long  leaves,  three 
in  a  sheath,  of  a  beautiful  grass  green ;  its  cones  are  7  inches 
long,  covered  with  sunken  scales ;  the  timber  is  very  valuable, 
exceedingly  durable,  clean  and  light  \  the  tree,  when  tapped, 
yields  superior  turpentine ;  it  will  not  grow  in  England. 

Other  pines  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  Pinus  pumllio, 
Pinus  resinera,  Pinus  trutia,  Pinus  unicinata,  Pinus  halepensis, 
Pinus  austriaca,  Pinus  pallasiana,  Pinus  laricio,  &c. 

,  President  Tallmadge. — It  is  very  desirable  that  this  tree  should 
be  raised,  in  order  to  meet  future  demands  for  its  very  valuable 
timber ;  and  in  the  cultivation  of  it  we  should  follow  the  system 
of  rotation  found  to  be  so  useful  and  even  necessary  in  plants. 
When  we  plant  pines,  therefore,  let  it  always  be  on  land  cleaned 
of  the  hard  woods,  such  as  hickory,  oak  and  others,  because  here 
the  rotation  is  required,  those  elements  in  the  soil  which  sus- 
a  tailed  them  being  somewhat  exhausted,  while  the  soil  has  now 
become  friendly  to  the  pine.  We  find  pine  trees  and  cedars  spon- 
taneously growing  on  worn  out  land  left  without  cultivation, 
while  we  never  see  a  pine  or  cedar  grow  spontaneously  in  culti- 
vated soils.  Pine  trees  like  a  light  soil  with  clay  subsoil.  When 
we  undertake  to  raise  pine  trees  we  should  leave  the  soil  about 
them  entirely  uncultivated,  and  so,  whenjpines  hdve  been  there, 
a  new  race  of  the  hard  woods  love  to  grow.  Thus  the  different 
races  succeed  each  other.  Whence  the  seeds  come  which  grow 
these  spontaneous  races,  is  an  unsolved  problem.  The  pine  tree 
is  subject  to  attacks  from  insects.  The  curculio  is  one  of  its  ene- 
mies and  shews  its  sagacity  by  attacking  the  main  shaft  of  the 
tree,  instead  of  its  branches.  Most  insects  follow  the  habitations 
of  man — and  in  cities,  a  countryman  is  horrified  at  the  sight  of 
the  devastation  of  city  foliage  by  worms,  caterpillars,  and  other 
insects.    Such  a  sight  scarcely  ever  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
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Mr.  Sherman  remarked,  on  the  great  importance  of  giving  pro- 
taction  to  all  our  little  birds  who  feed  on  insects. 

Gen.  Tallmadge. — It  is  an  evil  practice  of  some  young  men  and 
boys,  to  kill  the  little  birds.  The  tame  little  cowbird  is  one 
which  follows  the  plough,  and  eats  the  grubs  as  they  are  turned 
out  by  the  plough  share,  and  has  been  known  to  eat  them  out  of 
the  hand  of  man. 

Mr.  Meigs  read  his  translation  of  a  French  paper  on  tea. 

(Jen.  Tallmadge  remarked,  that  as  the  tea  plant  was  now  estab- 
lished in  Brazil,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  bring  the  plants  and  seeds 
here — but  the  great  difficulty  in  raising  tea  for  market,  has  al- 
ways been  in  the  heavy  cost  of  manipulating  the  tea  leaves.  This 
can  only  be  done  where  labor  is  worth  almost  nothing,  where  the 
population  is  exceedingly  destitute.  But  there  is  'no  doubt  we 
have  the  soil  and  climate  suited  to  grow  tea,  and  perhaps  we  here 
may  invent  machinery  when  required  to  make  it  up  as  by  hand, 
then  it  will  become  a  great  and  valuable  staple  of  our  land. 

Mr.  Meigs  observed,  that  such  machinery  would  work  as  great 
a  change  as  Whitney's  cottotf  gin  did,  without  which  cotton  could 
not  be-  worn  except  by  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  mankind 
at  this  day. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — It  is  pretty  much  so  even  now  with  linen. 

Gen.  Tallmadge  said  there  was  another  plant  to  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  which  he  desired  to  awaken  the  public  attention — 
that  is  madder,  which  can  be  raised  almost  as  readily  as  carrots; 
and  soils  for  which  are  found  at  the  south  in  any  requisite  amount. 
Madder  forms  a  dye  altogether  indispensable,  and  which  probably 
will  never  cease  to  be  so,  and  we  ought  to  grow  not  only  as  much 
as  we  require  at  home,  but  as  much  as  we  can  export. 

Mr.  Meigs  read  his  translations  relative  to  the  new  malady  of 
the  grape  vine,  the  Oidium  from  La  Revue  Horticole  and  Annals 
D'Horticulture  of  Paris,  1850  : 

"  It  is  no  longer  the  potato  that  is  a  victim  of  disease — the 
grape  vine  now  has  a  malady  hitherto  unknown,  and  of  which 
the  cause  or  causes,  and  the  remedies  or  preventives  are,  as  with 
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the  potato,  as  jet  unknown.  Alarming  accounts  are  given  of  it 
and  its  march,  and  many  persons  dread  lest  the  wine  of  Trance 
should  be  destroyed.  It  commenced  in  1845,  at  Margate,  near 
London,  in  grape  vine  conservatories — there  it  appeared  as  white 
dust,  covering  vines,  leaves  and  grapes,  resembling  wheat  flour 
or  lime  dust.  The  grapes  soon  stopped  growing,  began  to  crack 
open,  the  juices  all  escaped,  and  soon  nothing  remained  but  dry 
horny  skins.  The  smell  of  these  vines  was  very  musty  and  dis-. 
agreeable.  In  1848  the  disease  reached  the  suburbs  of  London. 
In  the  towns  of  Clapham,  Ley  ton,  Bishop's  Stortford,  Isles  worth, 
and  many  other  locations  this  appeared.  In  the  latter,  among 
others,  a  rich  gardener,  by  the  name  of  Wilmot,  gathered  but  one 
bunch  of  grapes  out  of  twelve  conservatories;  all  the  rest  being 
destroyed  by  this  new  malady ;  and  out  of  nineteen  conserva- 
tories, within  a  radius  of  six  kilometres,  (4  miles)  thirteen  were 
attacked  by  it  and  their  entire  crops  of  grapes  were  destroyed, 
and  the  same  result  was  found  on  the  grape  vines  growing  in  the 
-open  air. 

It  was  hoped  in  France  that  it  would  not  cross  the  channel — 
but  it  appeared  in  1848,  all  at  once,  in  the  grape  conservatories, 
of  Mr.  de  Rothschild,  at  Suresnes  near  Paris,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing vineyards.  In  1850  the  vines  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of  Paris 
were  attacked  by  it  grievously,  and  it  invaded  also  the  precious 
collection  of  the  grape  vines  of  the  world  at  the  garden  of  Lux- 
emburg. This  malady  is  found  to  be  a  microscopic  cryptogame, 
a  fungus,  of  which,  particular  descriptions  are  given,  together 

■with  drawings  by  the  learned  and  Rev*.  Dr.  Berkeley,  of  Bristol 
in  England,  who  examined  it  carefully  and  called  it  Oidium 
Tuckeri,  because  a  very  able  gardener  of  the  name  of  Tucker 
first  brought  the  malady  into  notice.  On  careful  examination  in 
France,  the  disease  is  precisely  the  same  there  as  it  is  in  England. 
It  attacked  first  the  Frankenthal  grape  and  the  Chasselas  under 
glass  as  well  as  in  the  open  air ;  then  it  assailed  the  red  grapes  in 
the  open  air  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  learned  and  the  practical  vine  dressers  are  full  of  the  sub- 
ject seeking  for  the  cause,  the  prevention  or  cure.  It  has  attack- 
ed various  other  vines  besides  the  Frankenthal,  Chasselas  and 
Red.    But  it  was  remarked  that  a  Muscat  of  Alexandria  vine, 
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surrounded  by  infected  vines  remained,  untouched  in  the  woodr 
leaves  and  fruit. 

Mr*  Pell  said  that  our  premium  on  cattle  &o.,  should  be  en- 
larged. 

Gen.  Tallmadge  observed,  that  some  complaint  has  been  made 
of  the  smalloess  of  the  premiums  awarded  by  the  Institute  on 
cattle  and  stock— but  this  has  been  necessary  by  reason  of  the 
smallness  of  our  funds ;  it  has  demanded  great  care  and  economy 
to  raise  the  Institute  to  its  present  condition.  But  the  time  is- 
near  when  it  will  be  able  to  make  these  premiums  all  that  they 
•ught  to  be.  And  I  will  say,  now  again,  that  while  the  agricultu- 
ral portion  of  our  people  (about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  whole 
people)  pay  the  burthen  of  the  taxes — th£y  ought  to  have  agri- 
cultural schools,  whereas  certain  other  Institutions  which  have 
no  connection  with  farming  have  been  favored  with  the  most 
liberal  endowments  from  the  State  Treasury. 

Mr.  Pell  proposed  for  the  next  subject,  the  Tea  Plant. 

The  Club  then  adjourned. 

H.  MEIGS,  Sec. 


[Rrvne  Horticole,  Paris,  1890.] 
BRITI8H   TEA   PLANTATIONS    IN    INDIA. 

Dr.  Boyle,  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Calcutta,  has  re- 
cently made  an  interesting  report  on  this  subject,  from  which  we- 
make  the  following  extracts,  with  a  view  to  the  culture  of  Tea  in 
our  own  country,  already  commenced  successfully  in  South  Car- 
olina, by  our  valued  fellow  citizen  Junius  Smith. 

Report  of  Dr.   Royle. 

Some  ten  years  ago  the  French  Government  desiring  to  favor 
the  culture  of  tea  at  home,  and  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  this  new 
subject  of  French  industry,  sent  to  Brazil  one  of  our  colleagues, 
the  late  Mr.  Guillemin,  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  museum  of 
Natural  History — with  instructions  to  bring  home  Tea  plants — 
to  study  there  the  culture  avid  method  of  preparing  the  leaves. 
He  accordingly  went  there,  and  he  brought  back  to  Paris  a  con- 
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siderable  number  of  the  Tea  plants  and  the  Tea  nuts,  with  toil  ao- 
counts  of  the  methods  observed.  We  remember  well  the 
great  zest  with  which  this  Tea  plant  was  received  among  us. 
Our  garden  journals  were  filled  with  details  in  relation  to  its 
planting  and  success  here.  But  this  enthusiam,  unfortunately, 
did  not  last  long — and  in  reference  to  it  we  found  ourselves  just 
where  our  ancestors  were  at  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  Tea 
plants  were  soon  left  to  die  in  the  corners  of  some  gardens,  costly 
as  they  had  been — and  we  went  on  to  drink  the  tea  from  China 
as  before.  The  fact  is,  Tea  may  be  raised  in  portions  of  our  cli- 
mate, but  the  question  of  profit  is  another  matter.  We  borrow 
from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  London,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Lindley,  the  following  observations.  "  The  introduction  of 
tea  culture  into  Northern  India,  is  one  of  the  greatest  events  in 
the  social  history  of  this  country.  Independently  of  the  com* 
mercial  advantages  which  will  result  from  it,  labor  of  production 
and  management  will  be  a  great  source  of  profit  and  comfort  to 
the  people." 


Farmer*'  Club,  Jan.  7//*,  1861 . 
Martin  E.  Thompson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

H.  Meigs,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Subjects  for  discussion — The  cultivation  of  Tea  and  Madder. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Pell,  of  Pellham,  made  the  following  remarks : 

•Mr.  Chairman — The  result  of  my  researches  and  observations, 
in  reference  to  tea,  is,  that  this  beverage,  singular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, lias  almost  become  a  necessary  of  life,  not  only  in  the 
British  Islands,  but  throughout  Europe  and  most  of  America; 
notwithstanding  it  was  scarcely  used  beyond  the  walls  of  China 
previous  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  not 
known  by  whom  tea  was  first  imported  into  Europe.  In  1664  it 
was  so  rare  in  England,  that  the  East  India  company  brought  two 
pounds  and  two  ounces  of  it  to  the  king  as  a  present  from  Hol- 
land.   In  1666,  Lord  Arlington  and  Lord  Ossory  brought  over 

) 
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* 
from  Holland  a  quantity,  which  was  sold  in  England  for  sixty 

9 

shillings  sterling  per  pound.    In  1667,  the  first  order  was  given 
by  the  East  India  company  for  one  hundred  pounds,  for  the  pur- 

•  pose  of  making  presents  to  their  friends  at  court.  In  1678, 5,000 
pounds  were  imported.  In  1845,  abotit  50,000,000  of  pounds 
were  imported,  and  the  duty  amounted  to  4,603,000  pounds. 

Until  lately,  the  world  generally  has  been  deficient  in  accurate 
information  with  respect  to  the  tea  plant,  as  it  was  cultivated 

*  principally  in  China  and  Japan, — countries  to  which  strangers 
ware  forbidden  access. 

Linneeus  imagined  that  there  were  two  species,  one  of  which 
produced  green,  and  the  otjier  black ;  this  idea  has  not  been  con- 
firmed. Botanists  are  now  of  opinion  that  the  various  qualities 
t  of  teas  depend  upon  varieties  produced  by  soil,  climate,  and  the 
age  at  which* the  leaves  are  plucked,  as  well  as  upon  their  man- 
agement afterwards.  When  the  leaves  of  black  and  green  teas 
are  expanded  by  hot  water,  a  slight  difference  of  character  is  ob- 
served ;  but  no^  sufficient  to  consider  them  distinct  species. 

The  tea  shrub  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Monadelphia 
Polyandria,  in  the  Linnsean  system.  More  recently  it  has  been 
considered  to  belong  to  the  order  Theacese,  which  includes  our 
beautiful  camellia.  It  frequently  grows  to  the  height  of  6£  feet, 
when  cultivated  and  kept  within  proper  bounds ;  but  if  allowed 
to  run  wild,  sometimes  reaches  twenty  feet. 

•  « 

In  China,  tea  is  generally  cultivated  in  small  plantations,  and 
resembles  very  nearly  the  myrtle;  the  blossoms  are  perfectly 
white,  and  exceedingly  fragrant :  when  they  perish,  soft  green 
capsules,  appear,  each  containing  three  seeds,  extremely  white. 
The  capsules  are  pressed  for  the  oil  they  contain,  which  is  used 
throughout  China. 

The  tea  plant  does  not  require  a  tropical  climate,  but  flourishes 
remarkably  well  in  temperate  regions ;  the  best  section  for  its  cul- 
tivation in  China,  is  between  the  twenty-seventh  and  thirty-first 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  though  it  thrives  not  only  to  the  north, 
but  south  of  these  parallels. 
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» 
It  succeeds  well  in  Tonquin,  Ava,  Cochin .  China,  and  Japan. 

I  have  raised  it  in  my  green-house,  and  brought  it  to  perfection. 

The  best  provinces  for  black  tea,  are  Tokien  and  Canton,  aid 
for  green  tea,  Kiang-nan,  Kiang-si,  and  Chi-kiang.  The  most 
miserable  teas  are  raised  in  Woping,  a  district  in  Canton. 

The  cultivation  of  the  tea. plant  is  said  to  require  much  care. 
It  is  raised  principally  on  the  sides  of  hills,  and  when  it  is  desir- 
able to  increase  the  quantity,  and  improve  the  quality,  the  shrub 
is  pruned,  and  not  allowed  to  grow  higher  than  three  feet.  When 
the  leaves  are  gathered,  they  are  plucked  one  by  one,  and  as  they 
select  them,  so  the  kinds  of  tea  vary — each  laborer  gathers  in  this 
manner  from  11  to  15  pounds  per  day.  At  the  age  of  seven 
years,  the  leaves  produced  are  of  such  inferior  quality,  that  the 
trees  are  cut  down,  and  the  young  fresh  shoots  take  their  place. 
The  leaves  are  not  usually  dried  by  the  cultivator,  but  are  care- 
fully picked,  assorted,  and  carried  to  market  and  sold  to  the 
dealers,  who  dry  and  prepare  them,  and  then  dispose  of  tfyem  to 
the  tea  merchants,  who  sort  them  according  to  quality,  give  a 
final  thorough  drying,  and  pack  them  in  chests,  stamp  the  chests, 
and  dispose  of  them. 

The  youngest  leaves  afford  tea  of  the  most  delicious  flavor, 
and  are  gathered  at  four  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Reeves  gave  an  account  of  the  preparation  of  tea 
before  the  House  of  Commons  as  follows,  to  wit : — "  The  tea  plant 
in  China  has  two  distinct  varieties,  if  not  species,  which  respect- 
ively yield  the  bjack  and  the  green  teas.  The  tree  is  an  ever- 
green. The  picking  of  the  leaves  begins  about  May,  when  the 
plant  is  in  full  leaf,  but  ready  to  shoot  out  other  leaves.  In  the 
black  tea  plant,  the  first  shoot,  or  the  bud  coming  out,  then 
covered  with  hair,  forms  the  fine  flowery  pekoe.  A  few  days 
more  growth,  makes  the  hair  begin  to  fall  off;  the  leaf  then  ex- 
pands and  becomes  the  black  leafed  pekoe.  Some  young  shoots 
have  fleshier  and  finer  leaves,  which  make  the  souchong ;  the 
next  best  leaves  make  the  campoi ;  the  next  congou,  and  the  re- 
fuse and  inferior  leaves  the  Bohea.  These  are  the  states  in  which 
the  black  teas  are  collected  by  the  tea  farmers ;  and  some  very 
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coarse  teas  used  bj  the  Chinese  themselves*  and  cheaper  than 
the  sweet  briar  leaves  could  be  brought  to  market  In  this  country. 
The  tea  of  Woping,  in  Canton,  is  of  this  character.  There  b  a 
greater  difference  in  the  qualities  of  black  teas  than  of  green. 

"  The  varieties  of  green  tea  appear  to  originate!  not  from  the 
stages  of  picking  like  the  blacky  but  partly  trom  difference  of 
treatment  and  manipulation,  partly  from  difference  of  soil.  A 
large  proportion  of  T  wan  key  is  the  growth  of  a  different  district 
from  that  which  produces  the  Hysons.  When  a  tea  merchant 
buys  green  [tea  from  the  farmer,  he  subjects  it  to  the  following 
process :  he  sifts  it  through  one  sieve,  which  takes  out  the  dust, 
the  young  Tiyson  and  the  gunpowder;  then  through  another 
sieve,  which.passes  the  small  leaf  hyson  of  commerce  ;  two  other 
sieves  successively  take  out  the  Second  and  largest  degree  of  size ; 
and  what  does  not  pass  the  third,  forms  hyson  skin.  The  teas 
then  undergo  the  process  of  firing,  in  an  iron  pan,  at  a  great  de- 
gree of  heat,  which  gives  the  leaves  a  tighter  twist,  and  brings 
them  up  to  their  color.  The  tea  which  passes  the  first  sieve  is 
then  put  into  a  winnowing  machine,  and  the  fan  blows  the  light 
leaf  at  ^the  farther  end,  and  the  larger  broken  leaf  at  a  shorter 
distance.  The  heavier  teas,  as  the  gunpowder  and  hyson,  fell 
nearer  or  farther  from  the  hopper,  according  to  their  gravity,  and 
are  separated  by  the  winnowing  machine.  When  fairly  made, 
the  differences  between  the  gunpowder  and  the  young  hyson  will 
be  this :  the  young  leaf  which  takes  the  long  twist,  will  form  the 
young  hyson ;  and  that  which  takes  the  round  twist,  will  form 

gunpowder.  The  same  mode  of  manufacture  is  pursued  with  re- 
spect to  Twankey  tea,  the  fine  leaves  of  which  make  hyson." 

Another  account  states,  that  the  drying  of  the  leaves  is  begun 
In  the  sunshine,  after  which  they  are  carried  into  houses  erected 
for  the  purpose,  with  charcoal  stoves,  each  being  covered  with  a 
large  flat  iron  pan,  on  which,  after  it  is  heated  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, a  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  the  leaves  are  put,  and 
stirred  about  briskly,  with  a  brush,  to  cause  them  to  dry  and 
curl  up.  They  are  then  swept  into  baskets  and  rubbed  or  rolled 
between  the  hands  to  curl  them  still  more,  and  again  subjected 
to  the  beat  of  the  stove. 
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By  repeating  this  process  they  are  made  to  assume  tl  i 
ance  which  they  present.    There  is  no  truth  in  the  r<  : 
green  tea  owes  its  color  to  being  dried  on  copper  plat< 
in  fact  dried  upon  iron  plates.  This  tea  has  been  carefull)  ! 
and  chemical  tests  do  not  detect  any  copper.    It  has  b 
that  vegetable  dyes  are  used  by  the  Chinese,  for  the  g  i 
It  is  asserted  that  they  ban  make  either  black  or  greei 
the  same  leaves ;  but  however  this  may  be,  those  tw< 
tea  are  mostly  produced  from  different  plants  and  in 
districts. 

Bohea  tea  is  so  called  from  the  Wo-ee-hills  in  Fc  > 
country  where  black  tea  is  chiefly  grown. 

Congou  black  tea  is  the  variety  usually  sold  in  Engla 
the  consumption  of  it  is  very  great ;  it  has  a  partialis  i 
.  able  flavor  and  is  there  a  general  favorite. 

Pekoe  or  (pe-kow)  u  white  leaf  bud,"  is  the  finest  i 
black  teas.    It  consists  of  the  early  buds  of  the  best  U 
and  is  usually  put  up  as  presents,  intermixed  with  flo  < 
erally  those  of  the  fragrant  olive.    Its  infusion  is  light, 
to  green,  has  a  violet  scent,  and  agreeable  flavor.    1 1 
common  in  Russia  than  in  England. 

Twankey  is  the  coarsest  of  the  green  teas,  and  is  se  I 
ported. 

Hyson  teas  are  the  most  favorite  teas  imported  into  1 
States,  together  with  the  hyson  skin,  which  consists  of  I 
or  Jeaves  separated  when  manufactured. 

Gunpowder  tea  is  the  best  of  the  hyson,  or  green  teas 
named  from  the  minuteness  of  the  grain.  It  consists  o 
leaves  of  the  green  tea  plant,  and  is  sometimes  mixed  wi 
to  make  it  more  fragrant.  Several  plants  are  cultival 
Chinese  for  this  purpose,  among  which  may  be  named 
fragrans,  Camellia,  Sassanqua,  Polygala  thuraus, 
thuraus,  &c. 

Different  tea  farms  in  China  produce  teas  of  various 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  manufacturer,  difference  h 
etc. 
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Tea,  when  chemically  analyzed,  is  found  to  contain  woody  fi- 
bre, mucilage,  tannin,  a  narcotic  principle  and  Theine,  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  CJaffeine,  one  of  the  constituents  of  coffee — 
on  this  account  Liebig  has  conjectured  the  reason  why  tea  often 
satisfies  the  poor  as  a  substitute  for  animal  food,  and  why  persons 
who  take  but  little  exercise  are  so  partial  to  it  as  a  beverage. 

Tea  is  often  adulterated  with  the  leaves  of  black  currants, 
syringa,  sweet  briar,  and  cherry  tree.  During  the  time  of  George 
thfe  II.  in  England,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  acts  in  parlia- 
ment, specifying  severe  penalties  against  those  guilty  of  this  of- 
f^Qce.  The  Chinese  frequently  adulterate  their  teas,  before  ex- 
porting them,  and  are  said  to  cultivate  large  quantites  of  various 
trees  for  this  purpose. 

Tea  has  been  used  as  a  beverage  by  the  Chinese  time  out  of 
mind.  In  the  reign  of  Emperor  Fitzong,  in  the  724th  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  over  eleven  centuries  ago,  tea  was  taxed  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  as  they  considered  it  a  necessary  of 
life.  They  drink  tea  without  milk  or  sugar ;  they  usually  place 
some  tea  in  a  cup,  and  pour  boiling  water  on  it,  and  then  cover 
it  up  for  a  few  minutes  that  it  may  draw,  after  which  they  drink 
it  as  hot  as  possible.  Sometimes  they  beat  up  the  yolk  of  fresh 
eggs  with  sugar,  and  mix  it  with  their  tea. 

The  Tonquinese,  Cochin-Chinese,  grow  and  import  tea.  In 
Camboja  and  Siam  it  is  much  used,  likewise  with  the  Burmese. 

The  natives  of  Hindostan,  Persia,  Arabia  and  Turkey  use  it, 
but  only  for  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues. 

The  Tartars  in  order  to  make  tea  portable  are  accustomed  to 
moisten  it  with  a  glutinous  fluid,  and  then  press  it  into  moulds 
similar  to  bricks ;  when  prepared  for  use,  the  brick  is  scraped  and 
boiled  with  butter,  flour,  milk,  and  salt,  which  compound  is  said 
to  be  palatable  even  to  Europeans. 

Many  have  been  heard  to  exclaim  against  the  use  of  tea  as  a 
constant  beverage,  urging  as  a  reason,  that  it  is  poisonous  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  nervous  system, 
debilitating  the  constitution,  and  acting  as  a  slow  poison.    Not-  * 
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withstanding,  the  use  of  it  continues  to  find  its  advocates  ;  and 
will  become  more  universal,  when  all  that  country  situated  be- 
tween 34  and  36  degrees  of  latitude,  consisting  of  parts  of  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  the  north  parts  of  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and*  possibly  Louisiana,  become,  as  I  now  predict  they  will, 
great  tea  growing  districts.  We  shall  then  enjoy  that  grateful 
article  of  diet,  more  highly  and  deliciously  flavored,  than  any 
that  has  ever  yet  reached  us  from  that  benighted  country,  China — 
as  it  is  well  known  to  us  all,  that  a  sea  voyage  of  15,000  miles 
impairs  its  flavor.  The  Russians  drink  much  better  tea  than  we 
do,  from  the  fact  that  they  import  it  over  land,  and  consequently 
obtain  it  free  from  the  ill  effects  of  a  voyage.  It  has  been  known 
to  sell  as  high  as  $50  per  pound  at  St.  Petersburgh.  What  a  lux- 
ury will  it  be  to  us  to  raise  our  own  tea,  and  drink  an  article  at 
least  as  delicious  as  that  costing  in  Russia  $50  per  pound !  The 
boy  now  lives  who  will  see  all  this  come  to  pass. 

Liebjg  observes, "  We  shall  certainly  never  be  able  to  discover 
how  men  were  led  to  the  use  of  the  hot  Infusion  of  leaves  of  a 
certain  shrub  (tea,)  or  of  a  decoction  of  certain  roasted  seeds 
(coffee.)  Some  cause  there  must  be,  which  would  explain  how 
the  practice  has  become  a  necessary  of  life  to  whole  nations." 

Universal  experience  has  taught  mankind,  that  tea  is  a  very 
valuable  diluent,  and  extremely  useful  when  febrile  complaints 
first  begin  to  attack  man ;  being  astringent  as  well  as  sedative,  it 
is  particularly  refreshing,  and  renovates  the  system  rapidly  after 
great  fatigue — and  I  truly  believe  the  use  of  it,  among  the  lower 
classes  particularly,  has  been  exceedingly  beneficial  as  affording 
a  substitute  for  stronger  and  more  hurtful  stimulants.  In  China, 
the  poor  people  raise  the  tea  plant  in  their  gardens,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  afford  theih  enough  for  their  own  use,  and  when 
the  leaves  are  picked,  they  are  dried  in  an  iron  kettle,  by  fire 
heat,  until  they  curl  up,  and  when  fit  for  picking,  are  placed  in 
baskets  and  hung  to  the  rafters  of  their  cottages,  there  to  remain 
one  year  before  considered  fit  for  use. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  teas  known  in  commerce,  and 
usually  exported  from  China  to  foreign  countries,  to  wit : — 
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Bohea  of  Woplng  or  Canton, 

Bohea  of  Fokein,  Pearl  Gunpowder, 

Congou,  Imperial  Gunpowder, 

Cowpoi  congou,  Twankey, 

Fine  flowery  pekoe,  Hyson  skin,  § 

Cape,  Young  Hyson, 

Orange  Pekoe,  Hyson, 

Ankor  Souchong,  Among  the  green  teas. 
Souchong, 
Among  the  black  teas. 

And  they  cost  in  China,  from  one  shilling  to  three  shillingi 
per  pound.  The  names  above  given,  are  known  in  Chins  as  cor- 
ruptions of  their  language ;  though  they  generally  describe  teas 
among  themselves  as  inferior,  middling,  and  superior.  A  good 
Chinese  tea  judge,  who  has  experience  in  the  business,  can  dis 
criminate  teas  by  the  smell,  and  agreeableness  of  their  odor. 

Tea  should  never  be  exposed  to  the  air  after  it  is  prepared  tor 
packing,  preparatory  to  exportation. 

The  Chinese  prevent  this  by  an  ingenious  and  effectual  method 
of  preparing  their  packing  boxes,  which  usually  come  to  this 
country  lined  with  lead.  The  operation  of  getting  them  in  readi- 
ness is  performed  thus.  A  man  places  himself  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, upon  the  floor,  before  a  large  flat  stone,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  holds  another  flat  stone  upon  its  edge.  A  small  quantity 
of  melted  lead  is  poured  upon  the  horizontal  slab  by  an  assistant, 
when  he  immediately  lets  the  vertical  stone  fall  upon  it,  which 
presses  it  out  into  a  thin  sheet ;  these  sheets  are  trimmed  into 
proper  shape,  and  used  for  the  linings  to  the  boxes,  which  are 
made  of  thin  hard  wood,  dove-tailed  at  the  corners,  and  covered 
with  paper  containing  Chinese  hieroglyphics  illegible  to  most  per- 
sons. 

The  consumption  of  tea  is  enormous,  as  the  following  table  will 
show: 
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There  are  various  plants  growing  in  different  countries,  used  as 
a  substitute  for  tea.  In  Mexico,  the  Psoralea  glandulosa  is  used 
extensively.  In  New  Grenada,  they  use  a  plant  called  AJstonia 
theaforrais,  considered  equal  to  Chinese  tea ;  in  North  America. 
Gaultheria  procumbens ;  in  New  Holland,  Conea  alba ;  and  in 
Brazil,  the  leaves  of  the  Lantana  macrophylla,  the  infusion  of 
which  in  hot  water  is  said  to  have  very  exhilarating  qualities. 

There  is  a  tree  ^peculiar  to  Paraguay,  called  Ilex  Paragnensis, 
growing  wild  and  in  great  abundance  id  the  forests  of  the  eastern 
and  northern  parts  of  the  country ;  the  leaves,  when  prepared, 
are  called  by  the  inhabitants,  Yerva  matg,  from  a  peculiar  kind 
of  tea  pot,  from  the  spout  of  which,  with  a  strainer  attached,  the 
hot  tea  is  imbibed.  This  tree  is  an  evergreen,  growing  a  leaf  very 
similar  to  the  Chinese  tea,  and  reaches  a  size  equal  to  an  ordinary 
orange  tree.  These  trees  have  been  in  some  instances  improved 
by  cultivation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jesuit  mission,  yielding 
a  finer  leaf,  the  name  of  which  is  Caamine.  When  the  leaves 
are  collected,  they  are  dried  by  fire  heat,  and  packed  in  hide 
bags  containing  200  lbs.  each.  These  bags  are  exported  to  La 
Plata,  Peru,  Quito  and  Chili,  where  the  inhabitants  are  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  it,  and  drink  it  throughout  the  day.  It  is  used 
sometimes  with  sugar,  and  at  other  times  with  lemon  juice.  It 
is  said  to  have  a  sedative  effect,  and  produces  bad  consequences 
if  too  frequently  indulged  in.  Paraguay  prepares  about  six  mil- 
lions of  pounds  yearly.  Kotzebue  states  that  it  is  used  in  Chili 
alone,  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  annually. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  infusion  of  leaves,  is  nearly  uni- 
form throughout  Europe  and  America ;  to  make  it  as  we  make 
it,  then,  it  is  essential  that  the  water  when  poured  upon  the 
leaves  should  be  boiling,  and  that  the  tea  pot  should  be  heated 
by  rinsing  with  some  hot  water  before  the  leaves  are  placed  in 
it,  or  otherwise  it  will  abstract  heat  from  the  water  poured  upon 
the  tea,  and  thus  lessen  its  effect.  A  small  quantity  of  water 
should  be  placed  upon  the  tea  first,  and  allowed  to  draw,  when 
more  should  be  added  for  the  first  infusion,  which  is  always  the 
best,  containing  the  principal  part  of  the  aroma. 


recommends  the  use  of  two  tea  pots  rather  than  two  drawings. 
Dr.  Truster's  method  was  to  make  a  strong  infusion  by  placing 
boiling  hot  water  upon  the  tea,  and  allow  it  to  stand  twenty 
minutes,  putting  into  each  cap  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  fill 
it  one-third  full ;  then  each  cup  was  filled  with  hot  water  from 
an  urn ;  thus  the  tea  will  always  be  hot,  and  each  cup  will  be  of 
equal  strength ;  by  this  mode,  one  teaspoonful  is  considered 
enough  for  three  ordinary  cups  for  each  person.  Dabuisson's 
method  was  to  put  tea  leaves  into  a  kettle  with  cold  water,  cover 
it  tight,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  make  it  almost,  but  not  quite  boil ; 
then  take  it  from  the  fire:  when  the  leaves  sink,  it  is  ready  for 
use.    Doctors  always  differ. 

About  forty  years  ago  there  was  a  learned  contest  among 
scientific  men,  respecting  the  best  substance  for  tea  pots  to  be 
made  of,  to  draw  the  tea  best ;  metal  was  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  most  suitable,  as  they  imagined  it  would  prevent,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  substance,  the  escape  of  heat ; 
others  supposed  earthenware  was  a  worse  conductor  than  metal, 
and  would  prevent  in  a  greater  degree  the  escape  of  heat.  Each 
substance  had  its  advocates ;  they  generally  decided  for  one, 
while  experience  favored  the  other. 

About  this  time  Professor  Leslie,  of  Edinburgh,  found  that, 
although  all  heated  substances  throw  off  invisible  rays  of  radiant 
heat,, yet  that  the  quantity  projected  depended  much  more  upon 
the  smoothness  or  roughness  of  the  surface,  than  upon  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  body  ;  and  that  polished  metal,  although 
one  of  the  best  conductors  of  heat,  was  one  of  the  worst  radiators, 
metal  not  polished  being  a  good  radiator  as  well  as  conductor. 
Since  the  date  of  which  discovery,  bright  metal  tea  pots  have 
been  considered  to  be  most  effectual  in  preserving  the  heat  of 
the  water;  consequently  both  theory  and  practice  now  agree  as 
to  the  substance  best  adapted  for  tea  pots." 
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Mr.  Meigs  read  the  following  translations  by  him : 

[Revue  Horticole,  Peris,  1850.] 

French  Tea. — These  words  sonnd  well !  Would  not  one  be  led 
to  believe  that  France  was  going  to  rival  China  in  the  production 
of  that  beverage  so  dear  to  the  children  of  England  ?  Af  least, 
if  we  are  to  believe  M.  Lecoq,  (of  Paris)  this  might  happen,  and 
that  if  it  don't  it  is  our  own  fault.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  exhibit- 
ed, at  the  last  Horticultural  Fair,  two  kinds  of  tea  of  his  own  rais- 
ing and  prepared  by  his  own  hands ;  he  calls  them  Souchong  and 
Pearl  Green  Tea.  M.  Lecoq,  who  is  devoted  to  the  tea  industry, 
with  which  he  wishes  to  endow  France,  whether  she  mil  or  no, 
assures  us  that  he  has  now  imitated  all  the  various  qualities  of 
the  Chinese  tea,  and  that  they  will  bear  competition  with  those 
of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Very  good !  We  shall  see !  The 
honorable  and  industrious  gentleman  is  agoing  to  the  Grand  Ex- 
hibition of  1 851 ,  in  London,  to  make  his  tea  figure  there.  Perhaps 
our  neighbors  may  ask  him  to  give  them  a  taste  of  his  tea ;  and 
they  are  pretty  good  connoisseurs,  and  we  can  hardly  teach  them 
anything  on  the  subject  of  tea  tastes. 

From  Dr.  Royle's  report  on  culture  of  tea  in  India,  translated 
by  Mr.  Meigs : 

In  the  beginning  of  1827  I  spoke  to  Lord  Amherst,  then  Gover- 
nor General  of  India,  of  the  probability  of  the  success  of  the  cul- 
ture of  tea  in  the  mountains  of  the  Himalaya,  and  I  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  special  report  which  was  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  that  year.  In  that  report  I  remarked,  that  the  tea 
plant  is  far  from  being  so'  delicate  and  so  limited  in  its  geographi- 
cal distribution  as  was  generally  supposed.  That,  indeed,  it 
seems  to  attain  its  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  the  mild  climate 
of  Nankin,  but  flourishes  in  the  higher  latitutes  of  Pekin  and 
in  Japan.  When  Lord  Bentinck  visited  the  botanic  garden  of 
Saharunpore,  in  1831, 1  did  not  fail  to  speak  to  him  of  the  cul- 
ture of  teas,  as  presenting  for  India  a  new  source  of  prosperity. 
I  was  not  alone  in  the  opinion  that  it  could  be  readily  acclimated 
in  India.  This  idea  had  been  long  ago  given  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
but  I  did  not  know  it — that  it  would  succeed  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains.    And  Dr.  Wallich,  in  1S32,  presented  to  the  House 
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of  Commons.  (Englaari)  a  mempir,  in  which  be  recommended  the 
oultftation'of  it  iu  the  districts  of  Kemaon,  Gurhwal,  and  of  Sir- 
more,  After  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  government  a 
•committee  was  appointed  to  examine  this  question,  whose  report 
w«  entirely  favorable ;  declaring  that  there  wae  the  greatest 
-chance  of  success  on  the  Himalaya  raouqtata  basis  aod  the  valleys 
of  th*t  great  chaw*. 

In  consequence  the  work  commenced.  Seeds  arrived  at  the 
garden  in  Calcutta  in  January,  1835,  and  they  produced  a  great 
number  of  plants,  which  were  despatched  to  the  localities  recom- 
mended  for  nurseries.  Some  of  them  at  Bhurtport,  between  the 
chains  of  Bheermental  and  the  Oazur,  at  the  elevation  of  4,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  some  at  Luchmaisir,  near  Almorah, 
it  5,200.  One  thing  essential  to  the  success  of  tea  culture,  is  that  it 
hotM  be  in  a  cHmate  which  has  a  very  decided  winter  if  six  weeks  or 
wo  months,  and  u»  which  it  freezes  and  srwwJklU. 

Since  1 8,45*  the  plantations,  have  bee*  much  exacted.  Iu 
ejjra  pnly,  the  Purector,  Dr.  Jamispq,  sajs  100,000  a^es  are  sqiM 
>  it.  More  than  half  a  million  shrubs  were  growing.  In  1846,  a 
rge  quantity  of  Himalaya,  teft  was  sold  at  Almorah,  atconsider- 
\j  augmented  pricey  The.  medium  price  wa$  six  and.  *.  balf 
pees  (about;  four  dollars)  a.  pound ;  sowe  qualities  sold  as  hi&h 

$4.6.0  a  poupd,  and  these  were  chiefly  purchased  by  natives 
*ell  again  in  Thibet  and  in  Chinese  Tartajy.  In  1847,  the. 
ces  at  the  same  place  rose  to,  foj:  greeu  tea,  from  $5.40  to  f  6 
ound.  The  government  then  sent  Dr.  Jamison  to  create  new 
itotk>i|»  throughout  the  mountainous  regions  m  the  north- 
tarn  frontier* 

r.  fortune  is  now  occupied  in  China  with  the  tea  business. 
[and  will  soon  become  a  strong  competitor  with  China,  The 
riment  has  been  successful,  and  an  immense  revenue  will  be 
ved  by  the  government  on  the  sale  of  its  teas. 

e  sno  w  often  falls  on  the  tea  plants  so  deep  that,  unless  they 
bundled  together,  the  separate  stalks  would  be  broken 
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Mr.  Agniar,  Consul  General  of  Brazil,  presented  samples  of 
tea  of  Brazil  which  were  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
club,  who  were  requested  to  try  and  report  as  to  their  qualities. 

Judge  Van  Wyck  observed  that  our  object  is  to-  learn  hew  to 
grow  tea  in  our  own  country.  That  Junius  Smith,  a  gentleman 
of  much  travel,  great  experience  and  worth ,  has  devoted  himself 
to  its  introduction,  and  has  successfully  established  a  tea  planta- 
tion at  Greenville,  in  South  Carolina.  He  entertains  no  doubt 
of  the  capabilities  of  large  portions  of  our  country,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tea  to  any  desired  amount,  a*  readily  as  of  any  of  our 
common  plants.  It  is  said,  that  the  best  tea  in  China  is  that 
raised  near  Pekis,  40°  N.,  and  it  is  cultivated  with  success 
from  latitude  22°  to  latitude  45°  north,  although  the  latter  is 
rather  too  far  north  for  the  best  Wa.  Mr.  Smith  believes  that  it  will 
flourish  here,  from  latitude  35?  to  40°  morth  \  that  it  loves  a 
temperate  climate,  and  we  have  it  here.  Certainly,  we  ought  to 
raise  all  we  want,  and  thus  save  the  vast  sums  of  money  now  paid 
to  others  for  it.  Tea  is  grown  in  tropical  climates,  as  in  Java, 
and  in  Brazil,  but  I  don't  know  whether  the  qualities  are  so 

•  good.  The  raising  of  the  plant  with  us  in  any  quantity  is  an 
easy  matter,  but  preparing  the  leaves  of  it  for  use,  so  as  to  pay, 
here  is  the  difficulty,  and  this  may  prove  small,  on  carrying  the 
experiment  through.  Junius  Smith  deserves  the  thanks  of  hit 
country  for  his  devoting  so  much  time,  labor  and  expense  to  the 
great  purpose  of  making  tea  a  crop  of  this  Union. 

Mr.  Brows. — The  Horticultural  Society  of  Lomdon,  recently 
sent  Mr.  Fortune  to  examine  Oriental  Botany,  and  from  his  ex- 
amination of  the  habitat  of  tea  in  the  East,  my  impression  is  de- 
cidedly that  we  possess  regions  so  similar,  that  there  will  be  no 

•  difficulty  in  successful  culture  of  it  here— but  the  great  difficul- 
ty will  be  the  cost  of  preparing  it  for  commerce.  We  shall  have 
to  simplify  and  cheapen  the  process  by  some  means  cheaper  than 
human  hands — and  indeed  an  unpleasant  idea  occurs,  when  we 
reflect  that  each  leaf  of  tea  has  been  handled,  and  by  what  hands  i 
in  many  cases.  And  in  handling  it,  a  very  corrosive  juice  is  ex- 
pressed, which  acts  upon  the  hands.    Tankee^ingenuity  must 
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provide  a  substitute  hare*  if  we  would  succeed  in  Making  tea  one 
of  the  American  staples. 

Dr.  Antisell. — There  is  not  a  doubt  that  tea  will  grow  here  in 
regions  similar  to  those  of  China*,  especially  considering  that  the 
United  States  and  China  are  similarly  situated,  on  the  eastern 
sides  of  continents,  and  the  same  northern  parallels  of  latitude. 
But  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  successfully  sustain  competition; 
The  unavoidable  tedious  process  of  getting  it  leaf  by  leaf-^-eare^ 
fully  selecting  leaves  of  the  sajne  condition,  to  form  one  quality 
of  tea,  is  entirely  too  costly  for  a  freeman.  Even  in  Assam 
where  labor  is  so  greatly  cheaper  than  our  own,  it  has  been  pro- 
ved to  be  too  expensive.  The  firing  of  tea  leaves  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  it  is  with  that  sent  over  land  from  China  to  Bus* 
sia,  that  being  prepared  by  aid  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  only.  Tea 
is  found  growing  wild  in  Assam. 

Mr.  Meigs.'— In  Brazil  the  hands  pick  about  fourteen  pound* 
of  leaves  a  day.  • 

Ctan,  Chandler  requested  members  who  take  samples  of  the 
Brazilian  tea,  to  make  report  to  the  Institute,  as  to  their  quali* 
ties. 

-  Mr.!  Pell. — I  have  grown  tea  plants  on  my  place,  which  yield- 
ed their  beautiful  and  highly  fragrant  flowers,  and  then  the  nuts. 
I  did  this  in  my  conservatory.    » 

•  • 

Dr.  Antisell  presented  for  inspection  a  specimen  of  phosphor 
rite  of  lime,  (phosphate  of  lime)  a  great  mass  of  which  has  been 
recently  found  in  Dover,  New-Jersey.  This  native  article  is  ful- 
ly equal  in  value,  as  a  manure,  to  calcined  bones.  I  have  ana*  - 
lyzed  it,  and  found  it  to  contain  ninety-three  per  Cent  of  phos* 
f  hate  of  lime.  •  It  Is  soluble  in  muriatic  add,  like  bone.  Small 
quantities  have  been  found  in  other  places,  but  here  it  is  in  large 
masses. 

Judge  Van  .Wyck  alluded  to  the  statement  npde  by  Professor 
Johnston,  in  one  of  his  lectures  before  the  Institute,  viz: — that 
they  were  making  mantle  of  ^  lfte.  sqbstauoe  }p  England,  pro-, 
dnetag  in  value,  several  mUttons  of  dollar*  per  tnwun.    It  waft 


fond  there,  like  the  specimens  befcm  ua,  in  localities  with  A* 
ore  of  zinc. 

Mr.  Bowman.— The  disoovery  of  native-  phosphate  af  lime  in 
me h  meases,  was  of  importance.  He  had  bought  g?ronnd  boat 
at  $1  per  barrel  J  sent  it  to  his  farm  in  Virginia,  where  by  putting 
it  in  poor  land  which  had  yielded  only  five  bushels  of  wheat, 
the  bone  and  good  cultivation  had  gfr*p  him  forty  boshfls  to 
the  acre. 

Dr.  Antisell  remarked  that  the  phosphorite  was  as  easily 
ground  as  bone. 

Chairman — Th*  f  nlgect  ?f  Madder  was  noticed  for  dUoosae* 
today. 

President  Tallmadge. — I  had  intended  pot  to  speak  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  I  will  begin  where  others  leave  off.  As  to 
the  subject  of  teer  a  &w  words;  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  our 
power  to  grow  tea  here,  but  the  whole  question  (in  iqy  jqdgment) 
turns  upon  the  point  of  preparing  the  leaves — the  manipulation 
of  them.  I  will  not  consent  that  my  fellow  ehtaens  shall  be 
reduced  so  low  as  to  labor  like  the  poor  people  of  the  Eastern 
world,  who  are  compelled  to  pick  tea  leaves  and  roll  them  up, 
M  iss#d  fyr  wages  of  one  cent  a  day.  Sat  if  we  can  invent 
some  suitable  machinery*  which  will,  like  the  cotton-gin,  super- 
sede hand  labor,  then  (as  I  had  occasion  to  rqute^k,  at  the  lust 
meeting  of  the  club,)  we  may  supply  mankind,  or  a  large  por- 
tlon  of  them,  with  tea  as  we  hate  done  with  cotton. 

As  to  madder,  the  well  known,  and  jatfiapttisfthte  <fr*>  (tekiag 
the  place  of  other  smeh  mm  witty  djres,)  we  *&&  grow  it  and 
with ,  profit,  to  a?y  Amount,  In  1836  we  piid  Europe  for  out 
madder  about  three  milllona  of  dolhu*,  whkh>  cost  has  already 
doubled  4n4  J»ust  constantly  inereas^  upon  us  in  *U  time  to 
come,  with  the  growth  of  our  population  and  manufacture.  We 
must  therefore,  if  true  to  ourselves,  make  all  our  own  madder, 
at  least,  if  not  for  exportation.  Madder  demands  such  soils  as 
we  have  in  tast  amounts — the  fertile,  alluvial  and  other  lands  of 
our  country ^  of  which  our  vast  rivers  furnish  in  their  valleys, 
more  that  are  foe  from  swamps  than  any  other  oonntty  in  the 
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world.  We  must  not  expect  that  our  sh 
neglected  culture  will  answer  for  madder, 
our  mighty  Mississippi,  rich  in  alluvium,  ( 
vation  at  the  proper  season  3  in  this  parti 
peculiarly  blessed.  "He  who  will  grow  mad 
rich  regions  of  soil,  must  make  his  land  ri 
habit  of  shallow  ploughing  and  plow  dee] 
with  great  profit,  the  other  at  a  cost.  "W 
although  its  culture  is  very  disagreeable,  in 
,  the  growing  crop  necessarily  is  in  water. 

Br.  AntiselPs  specimen  of  phosphorite  for : 

,  prove  highly  advantageous  to  our  country  t 

saxj  to  pound  human  bones  together  with  tl 

on  the  battle  fields,  like  that  of  Waterloo,  a 

land  for  manure.    What,  if  the  enormous  si 

wasted  to  make  this  omindus  manure,  ha< 

1  works  of  peace  ?    Why,  the  whole  of  Engla 

•  the  medium  size  of  our  separate  states,  migl 

!  plate  of  gold.    How  rich  and  how  beautif 

1  might  England  have  been  made  by  the  waste 

i  of  ambition  1    Take  our  own  case,  equally  s 

the  public  press,  that  our  recent  waf  with  M 

millions  of  dollars,  the  one  half  of  Which  wo 

to  California,  connect  us  with  the  Pacific,  by  < 

i  and  by  a  speed  keeping  up  with  time,  abd  ei 

most  with  the  setting  sun. 

And  while  we  talk  of  improvements,  let  1 
fit  for  all  citizens  be  multiplied  in  our  Ian 

here  and  there  some  piles  of  Latin  books. 

i 

My  family  has  tried  the  Brazilian  black  t 

it  to  be  as  good  as  the  ordinary  black  tea  of 

do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  so  close] 

Chinese— a  pound  of  which  occupied  a  much 

[  Brazilian. 

I  Subject  for  next  meeting.— Milk,  and  the  vai 

(         obtained  from  it,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  oreai 

1  The  club  adjourned. 
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American  Institute,  ? 

Farmers*  Club,  Jan.  2lst}  1851.      j 

John  Bowman,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.    Henry  Meigs,  Secretary, 
The  Secretary  read  the  following  paper  prepared  by  him. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE, 
[London  Farmers*  Magaiine,  Vol.  11, 1845.] 

The  Institute  is  performing  its  duty  by  collecting  valuable  in- 
formation and  then  diffusing  it.  Washington  Irving  gave  a 
beautiful  example  of  this  useful  task  when  he  made  the  Analec- 
tic  Magazine  some  30  or  40  years  ago  under  the  Latin  line, 
"  sparsas  colligere  flores,"  to. collect  the  scattered  flowers.  The 
Institute  already  possesses  and  exercises  this  power.  Its  library 
receives  all  the  most  valuable  publications  of  the  world  relative 
to  its  work.  (t\  e.)  The  promotion  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
manufactures  and  the  arts. 

I  quote  that  valuable  magazine,  the  London  Farmers',  on  the 
making  of  Cheshire  cheese,  that  we  may  try  their  modes  together 
with  our  own.  After  the  well  known  precaution  as  to  perfect 
cleanliness  and  coolness  of  the  dairy,  it  adds  that  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  and  shutting  out  light  as  much  as  may  be,  by  cov- 
ering windows  &c.  with  wire  gauze,  fine  enough  to  shut  out  all 
insects,  is  important,  and  particularly  that  the  temperature  of  the 
dairy  must  be  maintained  as  equal  as  possible.  The  produce  of 
each  milking  is  set  by  itself.  It  should  be  strained  through  a 
brass  sieve,  fine  enough  to  catch  hairs.  If  any  milk  is  spilled,  it 
must  be  immediately  wiped  up,  or  it  will  become  sour,  and  so 
taint  the  air  of  the  dairy  which  should  be  as  sweet  as  a  cow*s  breath 
and  as  clean  as  a  new  pin!! 

Some  persons  fancy  that  by  allowing  the  milk  to  stand  three  or 
four  days,  it  throws  up  more  cream ;  this  is  a  mistake.  In  forty- 
eight  hours,  milk  will  throw  up  to  the  surface  as  much  cream  as 
if  it  stood  for  a  week  r  and  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  making 
of  butter,  we  .will  show  that  stale,  sour  cream  cannot  be  made  in* 
to  firm,  delicate  butter.    Butter  should  be  handled  as  little  as 
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possible-;  but  the  buttermilk  most  be  every  drop  got  out  by  work* 
ing  it  with  the  wooden  skimmer  or  dish.  It  must  be  washed, 
but  that  too  as  little  as  possible  for  much  washing  weakens  its 
body,  injures  Its  aroma  and  color.  We  recommend  the  first  wash- 
ing it  in  clean  fresh  made  pickle,  of  a  pint  of  salt  to  three  gallons 
of  water.  Wash  a  second  time  with  a  pickle  made  of  four  pints 
of  salt  and  one  ounce  of  saltpetre  to  three  gallons  of  water  and 
expressed  again. 

Salting. — The  finest  rock  salt  should  be  used.  The  saltpetre 
should  be  pounded  very  fine  and  mixed  with  the  salt.  To  a  fir- 
kin of  sixty  eight  pounds,  give  two  and  a  half  pints  of  salt  and 
one  ounce  of  saltpetre.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  any  coloring 
whatever.  After  the  better  is  salted  leave  it  in  the  tub  to  drain, 
for  the  drier  it  is,  the  more  waxy  it  will  cut. 

CHEESE.       Vol.  12. 

It  has  sometimes  been  a  matter  of  dispute  amongst  Englishmen 
which  county .  or  district  is  most  famous  for  the  making  of 
cheese.  If  quantity  as  Well  as  quality  be  considered,  the  decis- 
ion must  be  in  favor  of  Cheshire,  in  which,  on  a  moderate  com- 
putation, there  cannot  be  made  annually,  less  than  12,000  tcnsf 
a  considerable  portion  of  it,  excellent.  The  fame  of  this  Cheshire 
cheese  is  as  old  at  least  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  first,  A.  D., 
1100.  The  Countess  Constance  of  Chester,  though  wife  of  Hugh 
Lupus,  the  king's  first  cousin  kept  a  herd  of  Jane  and  made  good 
cheese,  three  of  which  she  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  old  British  did  not  know  how  to  make  good  cheese 
until  the  Romans  taught  them. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  premise  that  milk  from  which  cheese 
is  made  consists  of  three  distinct  parts :  cream,  curd  and  whey, 
into  which, -by  repose,  it  spontaneously  separates ;  but  this  separ 
ration  can  be  accelerated  by  infusing  a  small  quantity  of  a  simple 
acid  extracted  from  curd  and  dried  maw  skins  (rennet)  which 
have  been  previously  steeped  in  warm  water.  The  art  of  cheese 
making  consists  in  the  complete  extraction  of  the  whey  and  in 
the  proper  compacting  and  curing  the  curd.  The  richness  of  the 
cheese  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  milk,  or  in  other  words,  on 
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the  proportion  of  cream  which  it  <eontaii»L    I  have  had  fifteen 
years  experience  in  cheese  making* 

Mr,  Pell,  of  Pellham,  stated  that  he  had  given  attention  to  this 
subject  of  milt  and  butter,  and  would  submit  a  few  remarks : 

We  prepare  numerous  articles  of  diet  from  milk,  from  the  fact 
that  it  undergoes  various  chemical  changes.  It  fs  only  obtained 
from  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalise,  who  secrete  it  for 
the  nourishment  of  their  young.  The  milk  of  each  of  the  mam- 
malia tribe  is  distinguished  by  different  peculiarities,  and  as  the 
milk  of  the  cow  is  the  most  useful  to  man,  I  will  first  confine  my 
observations  to  it. 

If  milk  is  taken  from  the  cow  daily,  site  continue*  her  supply 
for  a  long  period,  and  is  consequently  of  inestimable  value  to  us. 
We  are  indebted  to  her  for  the  most  essential  articles  of  our  daily 
food,  to  wit — cheese,  butter  and  milk.  When  milk  is  first  taken 
from  the  animal  after  calvirtg,  ft  presents  a  yellowish  white  rich 
appearance,  of  an  agreeable  though  saccharine  taste,  and  its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  greater  than  Water.  It  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served that  the  Alderney  breed  give  the  richest  milk,  though  the 
quantity  is  smaller  than  other  breeds,  the  first  milk  drawn 
from  any  cow  is  inferior  and  thinner  than  that  which  succeeds 
it;  as  the  dairy  maid  progresses  in  the  operation,  it  gradually 
and  progressively  increases  in  richness  of  quality,  until  that  last 
drawn  becomes  at  least  ten  times  richer  than  the  first.  It  should 
not  be  carried  fer,  or  much  Shaken  before  it  is  placed  in  the  pans 
preparatory  for  the  cream  to  rise ;  the  sooner  it  can  be  so  placed 
after  it  has  been  drawn  from  the  cow,  the  better. 

Milk,  when  exposed  to  fire  heat,  will  boil  at  199°,  when  a  curd 
is  coagulated,  and  rises  to  the  top  in  the  form  of  very  thin  skin. 
If  this  be  skimmed  off,  another  immediately  succeeds  it ;  this  is 
the  pellicle,  which  continues  to  rise  until  the  residuum  presents 
a  Mile,  watery  appearance.  Milk  can  be  slowly  evaporated 
Without  fire  heat,  until  it  forms  a-  thick  white  substance,  known 
to  chemists  as  franchipane,  which  may  readily  be  made  to  form 
a  delicious  custard  by  mixing  it  with  sugar,  almonds,  &c. 
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There  is.  considerable  sugar  in  new  milk!  which  has  medical 
value  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  which  much 
sugar  is  manufactured  in  a  solid  form  from  it  by  the  Swiss ;  it 
much  resembles  loaf  sugar,  Wit  is  less  white,  far  less  sweet,  and 
less  soluble  in  water.  To  make  it,  take  the  whey  produced  in 
making  cheese,  separate  the  butter  it  contains  from  it  by  gentle 
heating,  then  boil  it  down  to  the  consistence  of  syrup ;  pour  it 
into  earthen  pots,  and  set  it  in  the  sun  until  it  becomes  nearly 
solid.  When  the  sugar  is  required,  this  solid  mass  is  put  into 
water  and  heated  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  this  liquor  is  filter- 
ed through  a  linen  cloth,  which  separates  the  insoluble  impuri- 
ties, it  is  then  clarified  with  the  whites  of  egg?,  and  deposits, 
when  cool,  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  the  sugar  of  milk.. 

Milk,  intended  to  form  cream  for  butter,  should  be  placed  in 
shallow  vessels  in  a  dairy  where  the  temperature  ranges  between 
50°'  and  55°,  when  the  cream  rises  with  great  regularity.  If  the 
temperature  is  as  low  as  40°  it  rises  with  much  difficulty,  and  in 
either  case  presents  a  yellowish-white  fluid,  unctuous  and  smooth 
to  the  touch,  and  of  a  delicious  flavor.  If  left  standing  in  the 
vessel  for  a  few  days  it  will  become  a  little  acid,  in  which  state 
it  should  be  churned.  No  acidity  will  be  perceived  in  the 
butter. 

Skimmed  milk  forms  a  delicious  article  of  food  prepared  in 
numerous  ways ;  for  instance,  if  kept  for  thirty  hours,  it  coagu- 
lates and  separates  into  whey,  which  may  be  eaten  with  powdered 
,  sugar  and  is  delightful. 

If  kept  twenty-one  days,  in  a  moderate  temperature,  it  passes 
into  what  is  termed  vinous  fermentation,  owing  to  its  saccharine, 
and  forms  a  vinous  liquor,  from  which  ardent  spirits  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Skimmed  milk,  by  analysis,  affords,  in  1000  parts,  water,  928.75; 
butter,  28.0 ;  sugar  of  milk,  35.0  ;  lactic  acid,  acetate  of  potash, 
and  a  trace  of  lactate  of  iron,  6.0 ;  chloride  and  phosphate  of 
potash,  1.85;  earthy  phosphates,  0.30 ;  and  a  small  portion  of 
sulphur. 
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The  importance  of  milk  as  an  alime 

►  of  vast  value,  and  any  improvement  co 
:  by  enlarging- the  breed  of  animals  kep 
i  mode  of  feeding  and  managing  the  san 
i         dial  approbation  by  the  community  at 

authority/;  you  all  recollect  whatCtesa 
"  Lacte  et  came  vivunt ;"  the  inhabitant 

i  I  imagine  our  modern  breed  of  cows  gi 
milk  on  an  average,  than  those  belong! 

t         to  improved  breeds  and  better  manage] 

t  known,  still  it  is  a  fact,  that  milk  is  no 
a  solicT;  for  it  no  sooner  passes  our  pal 
tact  with  the  gastric  juice  of  our  syst 
rates  into  whey  and  curd,  the  latter  of 
to  our  animal  economy,  nothing  can  b 
universally  admitted  by  all  who  have  g 

1  that  it  is  the  natural  food  of  animals,  t 
biped  species ;  it  is  our,  and  their  first 

1         rank  between  vegetable  and  animal  di 

[         ed  to  very  young,  and  even  old  per* 

* 

;  food.  It  has  been  known  to  become 
by  persons  possessing  weak  constitutioi 
teracted  by  the  use  of  a  particle  of  ma 
milk  to  be  the  perfection  of  diet,  and 
to  man  as  containing  the  three  granc 
food,  namely ;  the  albuminous,  oleagi 
represented  by  the  white  of  egg,  butte 
milk  is  principally  albumen,  the  butte 
age  sugar ;  thus  yoti  perceive  it  contai 

Nature  has  therefore  given  us  a  su 
to  nourish  us  in  our  infancy  \  and  if  w 
with  perhaps  few  exceptions,  the  span 
exceed  four  score  years  and  ten  % 

From  what  other  substance  can  so  g 
articles  of  food  be  prepared  as  from  m 
of  contradiction,  none,  for  they  are  end 
lightful  luxuries,  some  are  food,  othe 
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It  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  k  great  many  dishes,  and  why  should 
it  not,  when  et ery  nation  under  the  sun  ha$  been  experimenting, 
and  inventing  some  peculiarity  in  itb  preparation  of  its  own,  as 
will  appear  if  recourse  be  had  to  the  receipt  book  for  cookery. 

For  instance  a  dish  called  curd  and  cream,  is  made  by  removing 
the  whey,  and  substituting  cream.  Curd  and  whey  is  new  milk 
coagulated  by  rennet.  Clotted  cream  is  fresh  drawn  milk  placed 
in  a  vessel  and  stirred  four  times  a  day  to  prevent  the  cream 
separating  from  the  milk,  and  when  the  mass  -coagulates  suffici- 
ently to  sustain  the  spoon  in  an  upright  position,  it  is  ready  for 
the  milk/ 

Devonshire  cream  is  milk  brought  almost  to  the  boiling  state 
in  shallow  vessels  over  a  charcoal  Are,  and  so  kept  until  all  the 
cream  rises  to  the  top ;  when  it  is  used  to  eat  with  fruit.  Tyre 
is  made  by  adding  buttermilk  to  fresh  milk,  and  allowed  to  stand 
twelve  hours,  it  is  a  little  acid  but  very  fine. . 

Two  parts  of  fresh  sweet  milk  curd,  and  one  part  of  fresh  but- 
ter, well  worked  together  and  pressed  in  a  mould  sufficiently  to 
slice  with  a  knife,  is  delightflil  for  breakfast,  and  will  keep  for 
months  if  packed  in  a  clean  vessel,  and  become  well  flavored. 

there  is  a  very  great  difference  observed  in  the  milk  of  ani- 
mals ;  for  example  the  milk  of  woman  is  very  much  thinner  than 
the  milk  of  the  cow ;  but  yields  much  more  saccharine  matter, 
and  a  larger  quantity  of  cream,  still  the  cream  is  incapable  of 
producing  butter. 

Next  to  human  milk  comes  asses  milk ;  it  resembles  it  very 
nearly;  it  has  mole  saccharine  matter  than  •cow's  milk,  and  is 
thinner,  with  a  much  larger  per  centage  of  curd.  It  is  particu- 
larly easy  to  digest,  and  is  frequently  used  by  consumptive  per- 
sons, though  apt  to  produce  diarrhoea  if  taken  in  large  quantities ; 
a  substance  resembling  it  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  four 
ounces  of  milk  sugar  in  a  quart  of  skimmed  milk  from  the  cow. 

Milk  from  the  goat  is  thicker  and  much  richer  than  cow's 
milk.  It  has  a  singular  aroma,  and  makes  a  capital  cheese,  or 
delicious  white  butter ;  I  have  eaten  it  in  Italy  and  the  South  of 
France  without  being  able  to  detect  the  difference  between  it  and 
cow's  butter. 


Ewe's  milk  i$  exceedingly  like  cow's  milk.  It  yields  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  cream*  and  makes  more  chelae  than  any  other 
kind  of  milk,  though  it  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of  sugar. 
Camel's  milk  is  said  to  he  good.  BuflWs  milk  is  thinner  than 
that  of  the  cow,  but  very  similar  to  it.   , 

Mare's  milk  contains  a  large  per  centage  of  sugar,  but  very 
little  butter. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  discover  how  much  water  milk  contains 
by  weighing  any  given  quantity  of  milk,  then  place  it  over  a 
gentle  fire  until  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  this  dry  matter  must 
be  weighed,  and  the  difference  in  weight  between  the  two,  is  the 
loss  of  water. 

If  it  is  further  desired  to  discover  thq  quantity  of  inorganic 
saline  substance  contained  in  the  same,  burn  the  dry  milk  pow- 
der in  the  open  air  until  its  combustible  matter  has  vanished, 
and  weigh  th§  residue.  # 

If  you  would  know  the  quantity  of  eheese  a  given  portion  of 
skimmed  milk  will  produce,  add  vinegar  to  it,  and  the  curd  will 
immediately  separate,  this  may  be  collected,  pressed  in  a  cloth, 
dried  and  weighed.  \ 

If  you  would  know  how  to  make  the  most  exquisite  butter,  it 
will  afford  me  pleasure  to  inform  you,  to  wit :  permit  the  call 
to  draw  from  the  cow,  half  her  usual  quantum  of  milk,  and  set 
the  balance  for  cream,  the  butter  this  will  yield  is  delicious  be- 
yond description. 

The  milk  first  drawn  is  thin,  watery 'and  of  little  value;  the 
second  drawing  is  better ;  hut  the  strippings  are  incomparably 
richer  than  either ;  and  will  give  fifteen  times  more  cream.  The 
milk  likewise  is  far  richer  after  the  cream  has  been  skimmed  off, 
than  the  first  milk  taken  from  the  udder.  The  first  cream  that 
rises  after  the  milk  has  been  placed  in  the  pans,  makes  far  better 
butter  than  the  after-creaminga ;  the  color  of  the  first  will  be 
yellow ;  that  of  the  seeond  white.  Cream  should  be  a  little  sour 
before  churned,  and  at  least  an  h,our  and  twenty  minutes  spent 
churning  in  summer j  and  an  hour  in  winter ;  so  that  the  tem- 
perature may  ¥e  kept  equable ;  if  attention  is  not  paid  to  these 
m|nor  matters,  the  butter  will  be  white,  oily  and  soft. 
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There  is  still  one  little  matter  that  requires  more  attention 
than  1st,  2d  or  3d  milk,  and  without  which  butter  cannot  by  any 
chance  be  made  fit  to  eat ;  and  that  is  cleanliness,  which  is  in- 
dispensable in  the  manufacture  of  butter ;  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  dairy  should  be  well  aired,  and  located  remote 
from  any  chance  of  bad  odors,  cream  will  absorb  them  at  once, 
and  taint  the  butter  with  them.  The  taste  of  butter  is  unlike 
that  of  any  other  fat  substance,  and  is  exceedingly  agreeable 
when  the  cows  are  fed  upon  proper  food ;  leguminous  plants, 
clovers,  &c,  will  enable  the  cow  to  give  milk  yielding  good 
cheese ;  while  cereal  plants  containing  oily  substances,  will  fa- 
vor the  production  of  butter.  If  the  cow  eats  madder  her  milk 
will  be  blood-red — and  if  she  be  fed  upon  saffron  it  will  be  yellow. 
If  attention  is  not  paid  while  working  butter,  to  extract  all  the 
buttermilk,  it  will  spoil  in  a  very  short  time ;  if  the  dairy  maid 
works  it  too  much,  it  will  become  tough,  resembling  glue;  and 
if  the  cream  is  warmed  before  churning,  not  an  uncommon  prac- 
tice, the  butter  has  a  tendency  to  become  rancid.  The  cream 
that  is  permitted  to  rise  naturally,  without  artificial  heat,  will 
make  the  best  butter. .  If  it  is  well  made  by  an  experienced  per- 
son, it  will  not  adhere  to  the  knife  when  cut. 

Butter  may  be  considered  the  oil  of  milk  separated  by  agitation, 
it  is  unlike  animal  fats,  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  stearin  and 
olein,  and  in  addition  thereto  butyric  acid,  to  which  butter  owes 
its  agreeable  flavor. 

An  inferior  butter  is  often  made  in  cheese  districts  from  whey, 
separated  from  curd  in  manufacturing  cheese ;  as  the  pressing 
operation  is  performed,  the  whey  is  collected,  and  allowed  to 
stand  about  thirty  hours,  when  the  scum  thrown  up  is  taken  off 
and  churned. 

Butter  is  very  extensively  used  not  only  as  food,  but  in  the 
culinary  art,  in  America,  and  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
But  in  southern  Europe,  olive  oil,  and  oils  extracted  from  sundry 
vegetables,  take  its  place.  In  tropical  climates,  where  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  between  86°  and  96°,  butter  melts,  and  conse- 
quently, if  eaten,  it  must  be  in  the  form  of  oil.  In  India,  butter 
is  made  from  the  milk  of  the  buffalo,  clarified  and  known  by  the 
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name  of  ghee.    In  Arabia  this  substance  is  used  as  a  drink  for 
breakfast. 

Beekman  states  that  butter  was  not  used  either  by  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  in  cooking ;  nor  was  it  brought  upon  their  tables  at 
certain  meals,  as  is  the  present  custom.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
Galen  and  others  of  his  time  as  food,  though  they  have  spoken  of 
it  as  applicable  to  other  purposes.  No  notice  is  taken  of  it  by 
Apicius ;  nor  is  there  anything  said  of  it  as  food  by  the  authors 
who  treat  of  agriculture,  though  they  frequently  mention  oil, 
cheese,  and  milk.  Butter  is  seldom  made  use  of  in  Portugal, 
Italy  or  Spain.  But  in  England  it  has  been  known  and  appre- 
ciated since  the  days  of  her  conquerors ;  who  are  supposed  to 
have  taught  her  the  art  of  making  cheese  ? — for  the  manufacture 
of  which  she  is  still  famous. 

The  liquid  left  after  the  butter  is  made  is  called  butter  milk. 
"  Parmentier  says  that  it  differs  from  milk  principally  by  the 
absence  of  the  oily  part  or  butter ;  and  that  it  retains  the  salts  of 
milk,  sugar  and  casein."  It  is  exceedingly  nourishing,  easy  of 
digestion,  and  may  be  recommended  to  invalids.  It  is  a  very  cool- 
ing beverage  in  summer,  and  particularly  refreshing  to  laborers 
in  the  field ;  but  should  not  be  taken  freely  when  the  body  is 
overheated,  as  it  is  a  refrigerant.  When  kept  for  two  days  it  ac- 
quires an  acid  taste,  but  may  still  be  used  with  impunity,  as  its 
acidity  does  not  increase  the  acidity  of  the  stomach,  neither  does 
it  cause  flatulence,  as  vegetable  acids  are  apt  to  do.  A  capital 
dish  may  be  made  by  putting  thick  butter  milk  in  a  linen  cloth, 
and  after  the  whey  has  passed  through,  there  will  remain  a  thick 
mass,  which  is  to  be  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar,  and  eaten  with 
cream. 

Cheese  is  prepared  from  milk  by  artificial  coagulation,  separa- 
ting the  cream  from  the  milk.  The  rennet  used  to  coagulate  it 
as  I  have  before  mentioned  renders  the  curd  or  casein  insoluble 
in  water.  This  casein  is  identical  in  constitution  with  the  albu* 
men  contained  in  eggs,  or  the  fibrin  of  wheat.  This  is  the  reason 
why  chemists  insist  that  cheesy  matters  found  in  the  milk  of 
quadrupeds  is  derived  immediately,  And  without  any  subsequent 
change,  from  the  food  on  which  the  animal  feeds.    The  casein 
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contained  in  milk  is  the  cause  of  its  souring*  it  has  the  wonderful 
property  of  converting  milk  into  lactic  acid.  It  is  this  same  sub- 
stance contained  in  different  kinds  of  meal  that  causes  them  af- 
ter a  time  to  turn  sour. 

So  to  form  cheese,  the  curd  is  separated  from  the  whey,  and  when 
kneaded  and  pressed  sufficiently  to  expel,  it  wholly  becomes 
cheese. 

If  this  substance  be  well  dried,  exposure  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ences will  have  no  effect  upon  it ;  but  if  moisture  is  permitted  to 
remain  in  it,  putrefaction  destroys  it  in  a  very  short  time ;  a  lit- 
tle salt  is  necessary  in  its  manufacture  to  preserve  it ;  cheese  is 
generally  colored  with  marigold,  arnotto,  &c,  which  are  harmless. 
It  should  be  kept  in  a  clean  dry  room,  with  pure  air  circulating 
through  it ;  and  the  fly  known  by  the  name  of  musca  patris, 
which  deposits  its  eggs  in  cheese,  producing  maggots,  must  be 
kept  out.  Cheese,  analyzed  is  found  to  consist  of  carbon,  59,781 ; 
hydrogen  7,428 ;  oxygen,  11,409;  nitrogen  21,331. 

It  is  generally  considered  a  salutary  diet  for  persons  enjoying 
good  health,  but  for  weak  constitutions  it  is  indigestible.  Old 
cheese  prevents  injurious  effects  from  the  use  of  fruits  that  con- 
tain acid  properties,  from  the  fact  that  it  holds  ammonia.  You 
cannot  discover  the  fatness  of  cheese  by  its  appearance.  It  is 
necessary  to  taste  it  in  order  to  observe  this  quality.  A  cheese 
devoid  of  fat  when  heat  is  applied  to  it  will  dry  up.  The  quality 
of  cheese  varies  according  to  the  richness  of  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  made,  At  some  dairies  it  is  made  of  skimmed  milk ; 
a,t  others,  with  entire  milk ;  with  new  milk  mixed  with  skimmed 
milk,  and  with  milk  combined  with  cream.  If  dairymen  desire 
to  make  a  cheese  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  imported  from 
Wiltshire,  )n  England,  I  will  here  name  the  receipt  which  I  re- 
ceived froqi  an  agriculturist  when  there  in  1833.  The  whey 
made  from  whole  milk  fo  gently  heated,  wh$n  the  curd  and 
butter  will  immediately  rise  to  the  surface  %  this  is  skimmed  off, 
&nd  a  green  decoction  of  four  portions  of  sage  leave?,  two  portions 
of  marigold,  apd  one  part  of  parsley  are  added  to  it,  which  gives 
U  it*  color. 
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In  Switzerland,  in  188&,  the  following  receipt  for  making  the 
far  femed  Schabzieger  cheese  -was  given  me  by  a  celebrated 
cheese  maker,  to  wit:  Cheese  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
«kimmed  milk,  and  allowed  to  dry  for  six  months,  when  it  is 
ground  to  a  powder,  mixed  with  one-ninth  of  its  weight  of  pore 
pulverized  salty  and  one-eighteenth  of  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
known  there  as  the  trifolium  melilotus  cerulia,  or  melilot  tre- 
foil ;  to  this  added  oil  or  butter  sufficient  to  form  a  paste,  when 
well  kneaded  with  the  hands ";  the  whole  mass  is  then  thorougly 
dried,  and  pressed  into  any  form.    . 


In  Italy  I  obtained  a  receipt  for  making  a  potato  cheese,  whicfc 
is  very  palatable.  Two  pound*  of  sour  milk  is  added  to  teat 
pounds  of  potatoes,  well  boiled,  and  salted  to  suit  the  taste  j  tfe* 
whole  is  then  thoroughly  beaten  to  a  pulp,  and  allowed  to  s&md 
for  five  days,  when  it.  ir  again  well  beaten,  and  dried  in  aiiff 
shape  required* 

Great  care  and  constant  attention  m  manufacturing  cheese  are 
desirable  when  the  milk  is  warmed  at  95°,  that  is  to  say,  entire 
milk,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  singed,  in  which  case  the 
cheese  immediately  imbibes  a  burnt  taste.  To  obviate  this,  I 
would  propose  that  the  prepared  milk  should  be  placed  in  a  tin 
veaael  and  thiust  into  a  boiler  of  hot  water,  and  there  agitated 
Ufttil  the  desired  temperature  ia  raised.  The  fire  aetiag  iau»a» 
ctyMalf  upoa,  the  water  ormtaittud  in  the  outer  boitar,  cannot  lajaai 
thtttflk  uttkoi  it  is  jgiatd  to  a  very  Ugh  kiajmaton*,  ' 

In  preparing  cheese  numerous  circumstances  must  necessarily 
be  considered :  such  for  instance  as  its  treatment  in  the  cheese 
room ;  the  management  of  It  while  in  the  press ;  breaking  up 
the  curd;  preparing  the  rennet;  feeding  the  cattle  which  fur- 
nish the  milk,  proper  food ;  the  season  of  the  year  when  made  j 
and  the  proper'materials  for  coloring ;  the  utensils  requisite  arei 
a  cheese  tub,  in  which' to  coagulate  the  milk,  and  break  up  the 
curd;  a  cheese  knife;  cheese  tongs;  vat;  cheese  cloth;  and 
press  to  force  the  whey  out  of  the  curd ;  and  finally  cheese  board 
on  which  the  cheeses  are  placed  in  the  cheese  room.  From  the 
1st  of  May  udtil  the  first  of  October  may  be  considered  the  pro- 
per season  for  making  the  best  cheese.  Still  it  may  be  manufoc- 
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tared  through  the  winter,  provided  that  the  cows  are  properly 
fed  and  attended  to.  The  reason  has  never  yet  been  accounted 
fw  why  there  is  so  great  a  difference  between  the  qualities  of 

s 

qheese,  not  only  in  different  countries  bat  in  different  counties 
*f*d  districts  of  the  same  country. 

It  is' necessary  that  accurate  experiments  should  be  made  to 
discover  the  circumstances  most  favorable  to  its  proper  manufac- 
ture, as  very  few  improvements  if  any  have  been  made  in  its 
preparation  for  a  number  of  years  past.  Whatever  causes  natu- 
ral differences  in  milk  affects  the  quality  of  the  cheese  prepared 
from  it  If  the  milk  is  poor  in  butter  the  cheese  will  be  inferior. 
If  the  pasture  be  rich,  the  milk  will  yield  a  large  portion  of 
cream,  and  the  cheese  will  be  equally  good.  If  the  pasture  be 
inch  as  to  affect  the  taste  of  the  milk,  the  cream  and  cheese  will 
partake  of  the  same  modification.  To  keep  your  cowb  in  health, 
and  enable  them  to  perform  their  natural  avocation,  a  mixed 
food  is  indispensably  necessary — for  example,  sugar  or  starch  to 
form  the  carbon  lost  by  respiration,  fat  or  oily  matters  to  add 
that  ingredient  to  their  animal  economy ;  gluten  to  supply  the 
constant  waste  of  the  muscles ;  phosphates  to  renew  the  waste  of 
bone ;  saline  matters  and  sulphates  to  replenish  the  excretions. 

D*.  Antisell.— It  to  a  Most  important  matter  to  know  the  tree 
emdition  of  milk.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfatr  wpposed  that  clover  and 
the  aftermath  gave  to  milk  Ite  greatset  amonat  of  cheesy  matter. 
Our  great  population  are  deeply  eoneerted  in  A*  qwettanof  milk. 
A  late  law  case  has  drawn  out  the  fact  that  the  swill  from  the 
distilleries  gives  richer  milk,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  solid 
matter,  than  common  country  milk>  Generally  speaking,  the  solid 
matter  in  milk  is  proportioned  to  the  kind  of  food.  The  Swiss 
have  a  mode  of  determining  what  proportion  of  water  there  is  in 
milk.  Those  who  keep  cows  send  their  milk  to  a  public  estab- 
lishment, where  its  quality  is  tried  by  a  hydrometer,  and  the  re- 
sults noted  in  each  case.  The  cows  were  not  so  well  fed  and 
kept  in  ancient  days  as  now.  Stall  fed  cows  give  generally  more 
milk  thaji  those  which  live  in  the  fields.  The  cow  takes  very 
little  exercise  at  any  time,  if  left  to  her  qwu  choice. 


\ 
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«rs  repotted  that  some  of  ike  oows  feeding  en  the-  swill  became 
diseased  in  the  stoinack,  the  mouth  and  feet;  that  their  milk  con* 
tained  more  water  than  country  milk,  but  more  cheese.  But  I 
am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  distillery  swill  Is  not  ao  injuri- 
ous to  the  milk  as  is  generally  -supposed.  Their  stables  have 
been  in  many  instances  very  filthy,  to  which  probably  disease 
■nay  also  be  attributed.  The  Scotch  uw  Methods  much  similar 
to  the  J»bnson  stables.  TheyusedtetUledgrainsasdotheiin^ters 
-all  boiled  together,  making  what  is  termed  a  mash.  Cows  fed  art 
that  give  pretty  good  milk ;  but  -cows  fed  on.the  Highlands  yield 
a  much  better  quality  of  milk,  and  butter  of  finer  flavor,  than  any 
of  that  from  lowlands,  owing  to  the  different  qualities  of  the 
plants,  the  goasses,  growing  «■  high  or  tow  grounds.  Our  own 
tighla*ib«ttc*ai«s^e«B»a»da«iid»er»8as^V*pil««th»Ji 
-oar  lowkosd. 

Chairman. — The  facts  just  stated  are  generally  conceded. 
Horses  and  cattle  like  it  better  on  the  highlands,  and  I  have 
noticed  that  when  hay  from  the  high  was  mixed  with  that  from 
the  lowlands,  the  animals  would  pick  out  die  highland  grass  as 
neatly  as  fowls  pick  corn  from  among  buckwheat.  When  all 
your  highland  hay  is  gone,  then,  and  not  before,  will  you?  stock 
<eat  lowland  hay. 

InAa*  Van  WwV Ttu>  winn  nflWJntf  «M«t  Jlma   ftwt  flnArt 
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Mr.  Pike.— I  aaw  that  stable  in  18th  street,  audi  heard  the 
evidence  in  the  law  case  about  it  When  I  saw  that  stable,  it 
waa  very  filthy. 

Subjects  adopted  for  next  meeting — Culture  of  Madder »  and* 
Human  food;  proposed  by  Judge  Van  Wyck.    Adj. 

H.  MEIGS,  Sce>y. 

wiei.— usx  of  Mmomjk  m  AcaicoLTURE. 

The  labors  of  modern  chemists  have  taught  us,  (and  it  is  one 
of  their  finest  discoveries,)  that  it  is  to  azote  that  manures  owe  all 
their  value,  and  that  their  fertilizing  qualities  are  exactly  is  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  which  they  contain  of  this  agent. 

In  its  simple  form  of  gas.it  is  net  always  useful,  it  cannot  be 
absorbed  by  plants  except  when  eoaahined  with  hydrogen*  Be- 
sides it  is  demonstrated  now,  that  the  atmosphere  is  the  grand 
source  from  which  all  vegetables  piovide  themselves  with  this 
substance.  Hence  the  great  utility  of  burying  certain  growing 
crops  fn  the  earth  for  manure.  The  leguminous  vegetables  are 
particularly  valuable  for  this  purpose,  and  long  experience  more 
than  the  work  of  science,  taught  agriculturists  to  use  that  par- 
ticular family  or  plants  to  restore  the  exhausted  fertility  of  their 
lands.  Chemistry,  properly  so  called,  did  not  make  that  discovery  t 
but  it  has  come  in  aid  of  it,  to  render  the  practice  clear,  and  to  jus- 
tify a  usage  so  loug  time  ago  established. 


It  results  from  the  researches  of  many  chemists — but  particul 
ly  of  Boussingault  and  Liebig,  that  the  causes  which  yield  the 
dese  of  ammonia  to  the  atmosphere,  so  indispensable  to  vegeta- 
tion, are  two.  The  most  direct  one  is  the  decomposition  of  or* 
ganiaed  bodies,  all  of  which  contain  more  or  less  of  this  agent 
azote.  All  vegetables  have  it,  bat  it  is  particularly  condensed 
in  the  bodies  of  animals — it  ascends  to  the  air  and  is  dissolved 
rapidly  in  the  watery  vapor  with  which  air  is  always  charged. 

The  second  cause,  less  studied  >  and  a  few  years  ago  its  exist- 
ence not  even  suspected,  is  the  electric  discharges  perpetually 
succeeding  one  another  between  or  in  the  beds  of  atmosphere,  in 
certain  regions  of  the  globe,  Boussingault  and  Liebig  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  proclaim,  that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  have  existed 


ings. 

The  phenomena  of  showers  and  of  storms,  all  tend  to  prove 
these  opinions  to  be  true;  we  know  that  a  series  of  flashes  of  ■ 
lightning  passing  through  humid  air,  produce  a  combination  of 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  that  nitrate  of  ammonia  always 
accompanies  rain  ;  but  aathisn  traters  in  Us  nature  fixed,  it  can- 
not sustain  itself  in  the  atmosphere  as  a  vapor,  besides  it  is  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  which  is  distinguished  in  the  air. 

It  is  at  this  day,  out  of  all  doubt,  that  the  ammoniaoal  carbon- 
ate is  the  most  energetic  agent  of  vegetation.  , 

For  practical  illustration — within  a  conservatory  of  about  fifty 
feet  In  length,  take  a  piece  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  a  little  moist,  rub  it_ either  on  the  heating  pipes 
or  on  a  piece  of  heated  metal,  (if  the  pipes  are  not  hot,)  and  the 
odor  is  instantaneously  detached — repeat  this  at  the  end  and  In 
the  middle  of  the  conservatory,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole 
mass  of  air  in  it  will  have  a  sufficient  dose.  After  the  plants  have 
for  some  time  breathed  this  air,  syringe  them  from  one  end  to  the 
other  as  much  as  possible  like  a  shower  of  rain.  The  aspect  of 
the  plants  changes  for  the  better,  even  directly  under  the  eyes, 
and  grew  with  unusual  vigor. 

ANNALCS  DE  LA  SOCIETE  CENTRALE  DE  HORTICULTURE,  1850. 
[TruMlateJ  by  R.  M«ig»]  * 

Report  as  to  a  new  pea  by  Mr.  Crout,  who  brought  it  two  years 
ago,  from  Berg,  where  they  had  no  name  for  it,  but  they  supposed 
that  It  came  from  Russia.  A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Eeussiere,  Forest  and  Neumann  examined  it  last  August  at  tha 
Lausage  farm  at  Villejuif. 

We  think  that  it  must  be  ranked  with  the  late  peas.  It  is 
about  fifteen  days  later  than  onr  earliest  peas.  It  may  be 
classed  as  second  in  ripening.  It  requires  strong  pea  sticks  to 
beat  it  up,  for  it  is  very  vigorous ;  It  reaches  more  than  six  feet 
In  height,  is  of  great  yield,  the  pods  almost  always  twins,  well' 
filled  witfi  large  peas  pressing  in  each  otherssides.  When  young 
the  ]*as  are  of  a  light,  very  tender  geen  color.  When  dry  and 
old,  of  a  yellowish  hue.    We  tasted  them  when  youngand  found' 
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thtnl  although  to  very  large,  savoury,  melting,  manowy,  the 
pellicle  so  thin  and  delicate  that  it  is  impalpable  tinder  the  teeth, 
and  it  is  very  sugary.  Its  great  merit  besides  its  fertility,  is  that 
it  preserves  its  juicy  andlender  character,  differing  from  all  other* 
in  these  respects,  for  others  as  they  ripen  become  harder,  floury, 
loose  their  juices  and  hare  a  thick  skin.  Mr.  Crout  sows  them 
about  the  last  of  February  and  gatbera  the  green  crop  in  June. 
JJy  sowing  every  ten  or  fifteen  days,  he  has  them  green  till  frost. 
We  deem  it  an  excellent  addition  to  our  stock.  It  will  become 
a  great  crop  we  think,  proper  to  give  H  the  name  of  Mr.  Grout, 
and  therefore  name  it  the  gros  sucr6  de  Croat,  tin  great  Crout 
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Hon.  James  Tallmadge  in  the  chair. 
Henry  Meigs,  Secretary. 

£.  L.  Pell  of  Pellham,  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  anb- 
Jtct  of  madder : 

VAoraa  (rubin  ti*cton*nJ) 

Madder  is  cultivated  principally  for  dyers.  It  is  a  plant  of 
very  little  beauty,  and  is  more  like  a  weed  than  anything  else  ; 
it  is  a  rude,  irregular  growing  plant,  the  stalks  are  numerous, 
square  and  usually  of  a  reddish  color;  they  are  weak,  so  that  in 
their  lower  part  they  touch  the  ground,  and  in  the  upper  com- 
monly entangle  one  with  another ;  the  leaves  are  long  and  nar- 
row, they  stand,  six  radiating  from  a  joint  like  the  rays  of  a  star. 
The  flowers  grow  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  and  are  of  a  pale  yel- 
low ;  the  seeds  are  contained  in  round  heads. 

The  root  which  is  the  useful  part  is  extremely  long,  and  of  a 
beautiful  red  color  \  dusky  on  the  surface,  but  very  light  within. 
The  soil  for  madder  should  be  deep  and  light :  or  a  loamy  soil 
that  is  rich,  and  has  but  a  small  per  centage  of  clay  in  its  com- 
position is  proper,  provided  it  is  deep  and  thoroughly  pulverized 
by  sub  soil  plowing  and  harrowing.  Sets  of  madder  are  then  to 
be  taken  in  the  spring  from  the  sides  and  heads  of  the  old  roots, 
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and  planted  by  a  line  one  foot  apart  in  the  row,  the  line  is  then 
to  be  moved  one  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  another  row  planted 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  first  row,  one  foot  apart;  then  move 
the  line  four  and  a  half  feet  and  pursue  the  same  mode  of  plant- 
ing, when  the  sets  are  all  planted  in  and  slightly  covered  with 
earth,  let  the  planter  go  over  the  ground  with  a  garden  rake  .and 
make  the  whole  pieee  leveL 

If  there  should  be  no  showers  within  three  days  after  the  sett 
are  planted,  they  must  be  watered  once,  after  this  nature  will 
take  care  of  them. 

When  the  weeds  are  two  inches  high,  they  must  be  hoed  out) 
and  the  ground  broken  as  deep  as  possible  without  coming  in 
oontact  with  the  madder  plants  or  roots.  After  this  hoeing,  the 
plants  are  to  be  left  three  weeks,  when,  if  necessary,  the  homi 
hoe  may  be  used  in  the  four  feet  openings  without  any  danger  of 
coming  in  contact  with  roots.  The  main  downright  roots  are  aH 
that  are  of  value  in  madder  plants.  The  horizontal  or  spreading 
roots  that  extend  themselves  near  the  surface,  are  to  be  consider- 
ed in  two  distinct  lights,  as  they  are  either  larger  or  smaller,_for 
at  one  of  these  periods  they  impoverish  the  main  roots,  and  at 
the  other  they  feed  and  nourish  them ;  so  that  yon  will  readily 
perceive  that  at  one*  time  they  are  to  be  nursed,  and  at  another 
destroyed. 

It  is  while  they  are  young  that  they  are  of  advantage  to  the 
main  root. 

When  it  is  found  necessary  to  send  the  horse  hoe  a  second 
time,  direct  the  laborer  to  cut  much  nearer  one  row  alternately, 
in  order  to  break  off  all  the  large  horizontal  roots  growing  on 
that  side ;  small  rootlets  will  grow  on  the  ends  thus  broken,  and 
wiH  be  of  service  to  the  main  root  again.  The  hand  hoes  must 
hoe  and  clear  off  the  weeds  from  the  side  left  by  the  horse  hoe ; 
towards  the  end  of  summer  the  horse  hoe  must  again  be  called 
into  requisition  to  cut  the  horizontal  roots  on  the  side  left  before, 
which  operation  will  complete  the  work  for  the  first  season. 

The  seed  and  flower  of  madder  are  of  no  use  in  the  plantation 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  as  the  seed  would  only  impoveriA 
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the  root  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  therefore  the  stem  when  forc- 
ing the  flower  buds  should  "be  cut  off  sufficiently  low  to  take  all 
the  buds ;  enough  of  the  plapt  will  be  left  to.  draw  up  and  cir- 
culate the  sap,  and  keep  nature  in  her  proper  course. 

By  this  means  a  large  quantity  of  rich  juice,  intended  by  na- 
ture to  perfect  the  plant  to  ripeness,  will  go  to  the  main  root ; 
the  horizontal  roots  having  been  taken  off  the  useful  part  of  the 
plant  will  be  surprisingly  increased,  so  that  in  the  autumn  of 
the  first  season  the  roots  will  be  very  strong  and  greatly  increas- 
ed. As  the  cold  weather  approaches  the  stalks  dwindle  away 
and  die,  and  from  this  period  the  second  season  takes  its  date. 
JJarly  the  following  spring,  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  plants 
begin  to  shoot,  the  horse  hoe  should  be  sent  to  eut  a  deep  furrow 
in  the  centre  of  every  four  and  a  half  feet  opening,  and  at  the 
lame  time  the  hand  hoers  must  cut  up  all  the  weeds  that  may 
grow  in  the  partitions ;  after  tips  operation  very  little  if  any  care 
Will  be  necessary,  as  the  growth  ot  the  plants  will  be  too  strong 
fo  suffer  any  annoyance  from  weeds. 

The  four  and  a  half  feet  intervals  will  require  horse  hoeing 
when  the  weeds  grow,  as  in  the  preceding  summer,  to  prevent 
their  further  growth,  and  to  give  new  supplies  of  nourishing  sap 
to  the  main  roots,  as  well  as  to  cut  off  and  destroy  the  horizontal 
ones.    This  operation  is  performed  precisely  as  mentioned  for 
the  first  season.    By  this  means  the  crop  will  increase  as  it  ought 
in  every  particular,  and  this  season  the  whole  care  will  be  at  an 
end.    In  autumn  when  the  plants  wither,  is  the  proper  time  to 
take  up  the  roots,  this  must  be  done  with  great  care  and  circum- 
spection, for  the  more  they  are  lacerated  and  broken  in  the 
ground,  the  more  injury  accrues  to  the  madder  grower,  in  the 
loss  of  roots.    The  regular  method  of  planting  will  here  be  ap- 
preciated, by  the  men  employed  %to  take  them  up,  as  they  will 
know  where  to  look  for  them  one  by  one,  and  where  they  may, 
iand  where  they  may  not  work  among  them. 

When  the  roots  are  taken  from  the  ground,  they  must  be  cleaned 
and  all  the  dirt  taken  off,  and  after  a  quantity  of  the  best  sets  are 
separated  for  a  new  plantation,  the  balance  are  to  be  dried  for 
jiale.    There  is  do  danger  but  that  the  dyer  will  always  be  a 
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ready  and  anions  purchaser ;  nor  need  the  husbandman  fear  he 
can  over  stock  the  market.  The  use  of  the  root  is  to  dye  purples 
and  red,  and  as  a  principal  ingredient  in  numerous  other  colors ; 
such  as  madder-orange,  madder-yellow,  and  madder-brown. 
Some  of  those  who  have  raised  madder,  propose  keeping  it  three 
years  in  the  ground ;  but  they  surely  had  not  fairly  and  exactly 
tried  the  difference.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  roots  will  give 
a  little  "the  third  year,  but  not  comparable  to  the  very  great  loss 
and  consequent  disadvantage  of 'a  whole  year's  time;  neither  are 
they  so  good  as  the  second  year  ?  The  second  autumn  is  the  sea-* 
son  when  this  root  has  arrived  at  its  perfection,  and  is,  I  believe, 
the  most  profitable  time  on  all  accounts  tor  taking  it  up. 

» 

There  are  different  ways  of  managing  madder  roots  when  taken 
up,  such  as  stripping  off  the  outer  bark,  then  the  second  bark, 
and  so  selling  it  in  three  forms,  to  wit :  the  rind,  the  flesh,  and 
the  fibre.    I  would  advise  the  farmer  to  dry  it,  and  sell  it  entire  1 

The  Secretary  read  from  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  tc,  vol.  2, 
page  792,  the  following: 

"In  a  memoir  published  by  the  Society  of  Mulhausen,  in  Sept. 
1835,  some  interesting  experiments  upon  the  growth  of  madders 
In  factitious  soils,  are  related  by  Messrs.  Ksechlin,  Persoz  and 
Schlumberger. 

A  patcji  of  ground  was  prepared  containing  from  50  to  80  per 
cent,  of  chalky  matter,  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  its  bulk  of  good 
horse-dung.  Slips  of  Alsace  and  of  Avignon  madders  were  plant- 
ed in  March,  1834,  and  a  part  of  the  roots  were  reaped  in  No- 
vember following.  These  roots,  although  of  only  six  months' 
growth,  produced  tolerably  fast  dyes,  nor  was  any  difference 
observable  between  the  Alsace  and  the  Avignon  species ;  while  * 
similar  slips  or  cuttings  planted  in  a  natural  non-calcareous  soil, 
along  side  of  the  others,  yielded  roots  which  gave  fugitive  dyes. 
Others  weie  planted  in  the  soil  of  Palud,  transported  from 
Avignon,  which  contains  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  they  produced  roots  that  gave  still  faster  dyes  than 
the  preceding.  Three  years  are  requisite  to  give  the  full  calca- 
reous impregnation  to  the  indigenous  madders  of  Avignon.71 


Silk  is  seldom  dyed  with  madder,  because  cochineal  affords 
brighter  tints.  The  most  brilliant  and  fastest  madder  red,  is  the 
Turkey  or  Adrianople.  Wool  alumed,  takes  in  the  madder  bath 
a  red  color,  which  is  not  so  bright  as  the  cochineal  red,  but  it  is 
faster  and  far  cheaper.    The  British  soldier's  coats  are  so  dyed. 

In  consequence  of  the  Soci£t6  Industrielle  of  Mnlhansen,  hay- 
ing offered  in  the  year  1826  large  premiums  for  the  investigation 
Of  madder,  many  competitors  appeared,  but  the  premiums  were 
renewed  to  obtain  more  knowledge  of  madder ;  2,000  francs  were 
offered.  Haussmann,  of  Col  mar,  first  discovered  that  adding 
chalk  to  the  dye  bath  he  produced  beautiful  and  solid  reds." 

We  possess  the  books  and  it  is  well  to  quote  all  that  is  useful 
or  agreeable,  for  the  benefit  x>f  those  who  have  neither  the 
books  nor  the  time  to  study  them.  Like  Smithson  we  wish  to 
diflUse  knowledge  among  men  according  to  the  charter  unde* 
which  this  Institute  exists. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — I  believe  that  the  shortest  time  in  which 
madder  will  require  (in  our  State  and  those  more  northerly)  to 
make  fast  colors,  will  be  four  years — perhaps  three  may  do  it. 
In  reference  to  the  value  of  it  as  a  crop,  considering  the  ready 
and  increasing  market  for  it,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  long 
continue  to  reward  the  careful  cultivator  of  it.  It  must  be  done 
on  soils  either  naturally  or  artificially  rich,  as  has  been  remark- 
ed at  the  club  recently.  Show  it  to  be  profitable,  and  our  far- 
mers will  take  it  up. 

Gen.  Chandler  presented  a  sample  of  ground  madder. 

Gen.  Chandler. — Here  is  a  specimen  of  madder,  grown  by  Mr. 
Gilyam,  on  Long  Island.  Mr.  G.  has  been  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  plant  in  Holland,  and  is  undoubtedly  well  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  with  the  most  suitable  soil,  and  the  proper  method  of 
bringing  the  plant  to  perfection,  as  well  as  the  most  approved  mode 
of  preparing  it  for  the  market.  This  specimen  is  the  growth  of 
two  years,  and  Mr.  Gilyam  says  he  can  produce  3000  pounds  per 
acre,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  3  cents  a  pound.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
very  certain  that  it  would  be  a  most  profitable  crop,  as  its  prioe 
in  our  market  ranges  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  pound. 
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President  Tallmadge. — I  will  submit  a  few  remarks.    Our 
knowledge  is  much  in  our  books ;  the  information  given  in  lire's 
work  is  very  valuable.    We  owe  obligations  to  Mr.  Pell  for 
gathering  and  giving  us  knowledge.    I  had  an  opportunity  at 
Avignon  to  study  the  subject  of  madder.    The  dyes  of  nature  are 
produced  from  minerals  in  soils,  so  are  the  colors  of  madder ;  one 
Ml  contains  some  element  which  causes  it  to  be  yellow — a  dif- 
ferent soil  gives  red  madder.    Take  a  muck  soil  and  make  it 
richer  by  amendment  an<f  manure,  you  will  obtain  peculiar 
colors.    Original  native  soils  containing  lime,  si  lex,  &c,  may 
suit  madder.    Calcareous  matter  is  indispensable.    I  have  re- 
cently remarked,  that  the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  of  our  river  val 
lies,  would  be  found  highly  favorable  to  its  growth,  and  ninety- 
nine  times  in  an  hundred,  these  alluvial s  will  be  found  good  for 
madder.    They  are  soils  made  by  nature  in  the  most  perfect  and 
admirable  manner.    A  continent  is  swept  by  the  torrents  which 
carry  off  to  deposit  on  the  banks  of  our  great  rivers,  all  the  in- 
gredients, organic  and  inorganic  existing  in  a  range  of  several  thou- 
sand miles.    This  alluvium  is  annual,  and  the  heat  of  our  bril- 
liant summer  dries  them  so  as  to  admit  of  annual  culture.    Other 
countries  are  troubled  with  permanent  morasses,  w^have  scarce- 
ly any.    By  close  investigation,  I  believe  we  shall   discover 
methods  of  perfecting  madder  in  the  shortest  time.    This  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  fields  wanted  for  other  crops,  may  not 
be  so  long  occupied  by  the  madder. 

The  dye  of  madder  of  one  year's  growth  is  poor.  In  the  second 
year  it  has  been  recommended  by  some  experienced  men — but  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years  it  is  at  its  greatest  perfection  and  be- 
gins to  lessen  in  value,  for  it  then  commences  to  take  a  woody 
character  without  increase  of  size  or  quantity  of  dye,  or  improve 
ment  in  its  quality.  Our  import  of  this  article,  was  about  three 
million  of  dollars  worth  in  1836  ;  from  our  growth  since  that  time, 
I  suppose  the  import  must  have  quadrupled,  and  must  go  on  to  in- 
crease with  increased  rapidity  to  keep  pace  with  our  works  and 
our  population.  If  we  can  show  our  country  the  importance  of 
growing  it,  it  will  soon  be  produced,  not  only  sufficient  lor  our 
manufactures,  but  for  any  amount  of  exportation.  Our  cotton 
doubles  in  a  short  period,  and  demands  the  relative  growth  of 


madder.  And  in  troth,  we  are  bound  in  duty  to  ourselves  to 
produce  every  thing  essential  to  thorough  independence.  Eng- 
land has  long  forbidden  under  civil  penalties,  the  exportation  of 
certain  of  her  raw  productions,  and  has  given  all  encouragement 
to  other  nations  to  bring  to  her  their  raw  materials,  that  she  may 
have  the  very  great  profit  of  their  manufacture*  In  reference  to 
the  study  of  madder  which  is  yet  not  fully  understood,  we  must 
invoke  the  powers  of  chemistry  in  the  investigation.  Let  it  jpe 
proved  to  be  a  profitable  crop,  and  our  cotintrymen  will  readily 
give  ample  supplies  for  our  commerce  as  well  as  our  home  manu- 
factures. Let  public  feeling  be  raised,  and  they  will  find  more 
than  we  can  gather  on  the  subject. 

Gen.  Chandler  observed  that  the  well  known  Turkey  red  is 
said  to  be  produced  in  madder  by  the  alkali  in  the  soils, 
yielding  the  color  just  in  proportion  to  its  presence  in  them. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — Calcareous  matter  is  now  well  known  to 
be  necessary  in  soil,  in  order  to  give  vigorous  growth  as  well  aa 
color  to  madder. 

Beiyamin  Pike,  Sen. — I  have  raised  madder  on  my  Jersey  farm? 
in  order  that  I  might  have  that  among  other  useful  plants. 
Where  can  we  obtain  the  seeds  ? 

President  Tallmadge. — The  Institute  will  find  the  seeds.  The 
agent  is  now  requested  to  provide  them  lbr  distribution.  Our 
next  subject  is  Human  Food. 

Mr.  Meigs. — We  are  pleased  to  see  among  us  Captain  Robinson, 
of  Newburgh,  who  brought  the  Carp  from  England  several  years 
ago— thus  conferring  a  great  benefit  upon  his  country  by  adding 
a  fiah  before  that  unknown  ki  our  waters. 

Capt.  Bobinson. — I  brought  the  Ca^p  from  prance  about  servep 
years  ago,  put  them  into  our  Hudson  river,  and  obtained  protec- 
tion for  them  from  our  Legislature,  which  passed  a  law  imposing 
a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  for  destroying  one  of  them.  I  put  in  Gold 
Fish  at  the  same  tine.  Now  some  of  these  Carps  will  weigh 
two  pounds,  and  some  of  the  Gold  Fish*  which-  are  a  species  of 
the  Carp*  are  quite  tap*,  aeae  of  tt*m  being  pure  silvery  white. 
Both  kind*  art  smiitipjjring  rapidly. 


N. 


lb.  Meigs  gave  the  following  brief  history  of  these  fishes: 
Cyprinus  Carpio,  the  common  Carp,  and  Cyprinus  Auiatus,  Gold 
Fish.  Carp— olive  green,  yellowish  beneath,  oval  and  dorsal 
•pines,  strong  and  denticulated.  Carp,  brought  to  England  in 
1814,  was  naturalized  in  Germany  and  Sweden  about  1564.  The 
Gold  fish  originated  in  a  lake  near  Mount  Tsienking,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Kiang,  30°  lat,  China.  Carp  may  be  carried  in  wet 
elf  th,  with  a  small  piece  of  bread  steeped  in  brandy  in  his  mouth, 
considerable  distance  to  other  ponds.  Carp  taken  occasionally 
in  the  Volga  are  Ave  feet  long ;  in  some  places  it  has  attained 
forty  pounds  weight. 

President  Tallmadge  confirmed  the  statement  as  to  the  growth 
of  the  Gold  fish,  some  of  which  had  been  found  recently  of  about 
the  size  of  herrings,  and  that  they  abound  in  a  bay  near  Wap- 
pinger's  creek,  near  his  country  seat  at  New  Hamburgh. 

Gen.  Chandler  moved  a  postponement,  to  the  nextTmeeting,  of 
the  subject  of  Human  Food. 

President  Taljmadge,  after  alluding  to  the  growing  importance 
of  flax,  and  the  methods  now  under  investigation  for  such  pre- 
parations of  it  as  will  render  it  capable  of  being  wrought  by  our 
present  cotton  mills,  proposed  that  it  be  the  next  subject  of  con- 
sideration by  the  Club,  and  I  wish  also  that,  for  the  twenty-fourth 
annual  fair,  next  Pciober,  proper  discretionary  premiums  may  be 
offered  for  the  Flax. 

Judge  Van  Wyck  moved  that  Flax  be  the  exclusive  subject 
for  next  meeting. 

The  Club  then  participated  in  tastkjg  the  fine  yellow  Fall  Pip- 
pin apples  from  the  Pellhaca  farm,  poeeented  by  Vicfr-Piesideftt 
Pell,  and  the  Crom,  the  Snow  apple,  and  the  House  or  Pound 
apple,  presented  by  Judge  R.  8.  Livingston,  also  the  French  Bon 
Chretien  Pear,  presented  by  the  Secretary,  which  was  pronounced 
inferior  to  several  of  our  own  pears. 

1W  Hfe*  nth  ftreet,  JV.  F.,  8*  JWy  1851. 
My  Dear  Brotfcet— Aomethne  in  September  hist,  (as  I  think,) 
the  following  paragraph  signed.  Agtieol*,  *aft  eat  by  our  Brother 
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Berry  from  the  Sussex  Express,  published  at  Lewes ;  and  I  beg 
you  will  permit  me  to  place  it  in  your  hands  for  careful  investi- 
gation, that  it  may  be  published  here  as  truth  by  the  "  American 
Institute"  of  this  city,  that  body  having  urged  me  to  write. 

"  In  a  small  tour  through  a  portion  of  Essex,  I  passed  the  Colnes, 
and  was  much  pleased  with  a  piece  of  experimental  farming 
that  has  now  been  carried  on  for  seven  years  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Piper, 
of  Colne  Engine.  This  gentleman  long  since,  had  a  conviction 
that  wheat  would  flourish  best  in  solid  soils,  and  that  on  ground 
which  was  comparatively  undisturbed ;  this  crop  might  be  grown 
for  many  successive  years  without  fallowing.  He  determined  to 
try  the  experiment,  and  has  now  grown  on  the  same  piece  of 
land,  six  successive  crops  of  wheat,  without  on  any  occasion  al- 
lowing a  plough  to  turn  over  a  single  furrow.  The  soil  in  fact 
has  not  been  disturbed  by  plough,  spade,  or  any  other  implement, 
the  only  thing  used  has  been  a  hoe,  and  this  has  not  be  employed 
to  loosen  the  soil,  but  only  to  remove  the  surface  weeds." 

"  The  course  has  been  to  reap  the  wheat  with  a  short  stubble, 
and  to  let  that  remain  in  the  ground ;  to  hoe  off  the  surface 
weeds  and  burn  them ;  and  then  to  dibble  in  seed  between  the 
old  stubble,  to  the  extent  of  a  peck  and  a  half  per  acre,  the  rows 
being  one  foot  apart.  The  average  product  of  the  last  five  year* 
wheat  crops,  under  this  system  of  farming,  has  been  ten  coombs 
and  two  bushels  (forty-two  bushel)  per  acre.  At  the  present 
moment,  there  is  standing  upon  the  same  piece  of  undisturbed 
land,  the  sixth  successive  crop  of  wheat,  and  truly  it  is  a  noble 
piece  of  grain,  the  straw  being  remarkably  good,  and  the  ears 
being  very  large,  full  and  heavy;  the  crop  will  be  at  least  eleven 
coombs  per  acre.  Many  farmers  would  suppose  that  the  land 
must  be  very  foul ;  (his  however,  is  not  the  case,  there  is  scarcely 
a  weed  to  be  seen." 

"  I  ascertained  that  Mr.  Piper  expended  ip  labor,  about  £4  10*. 
per  acre,  but  notwithstanding  this  heavy  outlay,  and  all  other 
charges  of  rent,  tithe,  a  top  dressing  of  sixty  bushels  of  soot  pec 
acre,  &^,  the  clear  profit  on  an  acre  amounted  to  six  guineas,  not 
a  bad  return,  considering  that  tfle  corn  was  sold  in  free  trade 
times,  for  I  am  now  alluding  to  the  crop  of  1849.    These  fots 
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may  seem  strange,  they  are,  however  true,  and  any  one  who 
doubts  them,  may  visit  the  spot  and  have  them  abundantly  de- 
monstrated." AGUCOJLA. 

'  Overturns  for  Answer. 

In  what  condition  was  the  land,  flow  cropped  and  manured 
in  the  three  last  years  immediately  preceding  the  experiment  ? 

What  area  is  thus  used  ? 

What  is  the  surface  soil ;  as  sand,  clay,  loam,  gravel  ? 

What  is  the  subsoil  ? 

Is  the  land  plain,  or  in  stetches  or  lands,  and  of  what  size! 

How  many  grains  dropped  in  each  hole,  and  how  deep  1 

What  kind  of  wheat  ? 

When  is  land  seeded  1 

Is  there  a  strenuous  endeavor  to  obtain  a  very  strong  plant  be- 
fore winter ;  how  may  we  date  that  time  1 

Are  we  to  understand  the  dibbling  is  distant  one  toot  between 
the  rows,  and  also  along  each  row,  i.  e.  one  foot  square  ? 

Could  not  a  horse  hoe,  or  cultivator,  or  broad  share  plough, 
supercede  the  hand  hoe,  and  save  much  of  that  expense  t 

If  when  the  weeds  are  hoed  off  and  burned  before  dibbling, 
what  guide  has  the  dibbler  to  direct  the  planting  in  the  intervals 
between  the  late  rows ;  for  we  suppose  the  fires  would  not  spare 
the  stubble  of  the  past  crop  when  destroyiug  the  weeds  by  Are  ? 

Why  may  not  bone  dust,  or  guano,  or  dry  wood  ashes  alternate 
With  soot  sometimes,  where  soot  may  be  scarce  1 

Cannot  the  horse  dibbling  machine,  executing  three  acres  a 
day,  be  substituted  for  the  expensive  hand  dibble  ? 

What  is  the  land  most  like,  of  that  which  w$  have  both  known 
at  Ringmer,  Henfield  or  Lambourne,  or  all  of  them ;  if  you  think 
iU>est  to  endeavor  to  describe  them  all,  that  I  m*y  possibly  re- 
member even  one  of  them  7 

Is  the  la&d  inert  or  very  active  by  reason  of  its  heaving  or  fer- 
aeating quality ,  as  by  ma*l  &e« 

Tour  residence  at  Maplestead  Hill,  will  doubtless  facilitate 
fee  investigation,  and  you  will  oblige  many,  very  many  by  un- 
dertaking It.  Tour  affectionate  brother,  i 

OB'H.  ELLIOT. 
The  Club  then  adjourned. 

H.  MEIGS,  Sec'f, 
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American  Institute,         1 
Farmers*  Club,  Feb.  25,  1851.  J 

THE  GBOWTH  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Unde&hill,  of  Croton  Point,  in  the  chair. 
H.  Meigs,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  flax  was  the  exclusive  subject 
for  discussion,  and  proceeded  to  remark  that  the  form  of  the  fibre 
of  flax  is  round,  while  that  of  cotton  is  flat.  These  tacts  are 
shown  by  high  magnifying  powers.  Flax,  when  finely  prepared) 
feels  much  like  silk,  and  makes  a  splendid  and  delightful  cloth, 
cool,  a  great  conductor  of  heat,  susceptible  of  the  finest  and  fastest 
dyes,  of  superior  durability,  and  suitable  to  the  largest  portions 
of  the  globe — the  warm  and  the  temperate  regions.  We  must , 
apply  our  genius  to  the  question  of  rendering  it  as  cheap  as  cotton, 
for  it  will  grow  in  vast  regions  where  cotton  cannot,  and  if  we 
do  not  hasten,  the  world  will  soon  be  before  us  in  garments 
of  fine  linen.  It  would  be  a  great  triumph  for  us,  if  we  can  set 
the  world  the  example  of  supplying  mankind,  by  machinery, 
with  It,  as  cheap  as  cotton.  A  vast  new  field  ot  industry  will  be 
opened  for  us,  and  our  rapidly  growing  population  require  it,  and 
all  new  avenues  for  prosperous  progress. 

The  flax  fibre,  combined  with  cotton,  wool,  or  with  silk,  in- 
creases greatly  their  durability  and  strength.  Formerly  we  raised 
large  quantities  of  flax-seed  for  export.  Now,  so  low  is  the  price, 
our  farmers  give  up  raising  it ;  but,  as  the  price.is  rising  now,  it 
will  be  mo*e  extensively  cultivated.  We  must  use  both  the  stalk 
and  seed,  if  we  can.  It  is  said  that  the  fibre  is  more  delicate  if 
the  flax  be  pulled  before  the  seed  is  matured. 

President  Tallmadge  remarked  that  this  subject  is  one  which 
has  assumed  peculiar  importance,  and  I  beg  to  submit  a  few  re- 
marks upon  it.  Flax  now  presents  itself,  as  probably  capable  of 
being  manufactured  by  machinery,  like  cotton,  so  as  to  become 
cheap  ancj  common,  like  that,  and  as  linen  spinning  and  weaving 
mills  are  in  expectation,  as  patents  already  appear  in  England, 
to  Claussen  and  to  D6land,  for  such  machinery,  we  must  now  try 
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oar  strength.  Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri — it  is  lawful  to  learn  from 
our  rivals.  It  stands  us  in  hand  to  look  about  us,  instead  of  oc- 
cupying  our  time  with  politics  and  office  seeking.  We  look  out 
for  the  far-searching  rivalry  of  Engltad^  seen  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  with  her  experimental  forms,  .seeking  for  cotton  growing 
climates  and  soils,  and  every  other  raw  material  to  which  she 
can  apply  her  mechanism,  and  head  the  world  by  it.  It  is  true, 
that  as  yet  we  grow  cotton  better  than  almost  any  portion  of  the 
globe.  We  have  about  two-thirds  of  all  our  lands  which  can 
yield  cotton;  but  flax  is  congenial  to  all  the  civilized  world, 
feaohipg  far  north  and  far  fcouth.  Flax  may  soon  become  a  com- 
petitor with,  or  superior  Jo,  cotton. '  I  wish  toNawaken  my  coun- 
try from  its  lethargy  on  this  subject.  Let  the  Institute  commence 
by  awarding  suitable  premiums.;  let  it  call  tmql  the  State  and  on 
the  general  government  to  take  the  matter  up  and  excite  to  im- 
mediate action.  France,  in  the  days  of  Napoleon's  prosperity, 
offered  a  premium  of  one  million  of  francs  for  the  spinning  of  flax 
by  machinery  like  that  of  cotton. 

The  flax  grower  has  two  objects— one  is  the  fibre,  and  the  other 
(he  seed.  For  raising  the  seed,  follow  the  books :  plough  deep, 
iii  rich  and  well  manured  soils ;  sow  thin,  in  order  that  the  flax 
may  branch  out  well  and  yield  much  and  good  seed.  If  you 
plant  for  the  fibre,  a  less  rich  soil  sown  thickly,  gives  a  single 
stem  slender  and  of  a  finer  fabric.  Some  say  that  if  you  go  for  a 
erop  pf  seed,  you  may  as  well  give  up  all  hope  of  the  fibre.  Some 
men,  as  old  as  I  am,  will  recollect  the  great  quantity  of  flax  seed 
formerly  exported ;  while  now  I  see,  by  last  year's  report,  the 
United  States  exported  only  about  four  thousand  dollars  worth. 
In  1815,  our  exports  had  already  fallen  below  a  million  of 
bushels.  When  flax  is  grown,  then  comes  the  hard  and  costly 
labor  of  pulling  it  by  hand.  That  will  no  longer  answer  for  us ; 
it  is  not  fit  for  our  people.  I  will  not  permit,  if  I  can  help  it,  an 
American  citizen  to  toil  for  Chinese  wages,  of  a  cent  a  day,  or  any 
of  the  low  pauper  wages  of  other  countries ;  but  if  we  can  apply 
genius  to  the  work — give  almost  life  to  engines*— pull,  spin,  and 
weave  the  flax  with  machine  power,  at  the  low  price  of  cotton, 
I  am  for  it,  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my  zeal. 
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The  Chairman  said,  I  am  told  that  flax  ha;    , 
-ed  like  wheat. 

*  « 

President  Tallmadge  continued— In  the  s  ' 

we  have,  in  one  important  point,  been  ahead  I 

in  oqr  mode  of  rolling  it.    In  the  best  methc  • 
fating  the  fibre,  &c,  we  have  not  made  a  beg 

hot  water  vats;  in  cold  water;  stagnant  u;  i 

dew  rotting,  &c.    I  merely  wish  to  call  public  . 

stimulate  inquiry ;  for  England,  at  this  mome  ] 

patented  better  methods,  which  perform  the  ' 

months,  in  a  few  hours.    I  do  not  yet  believe  t 
accomplished ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  she 

our  inventions,  and  make  us  think  it  unneceg  ; 

invent  what  she  has  already  discovered;  and  ' 

she  will  tfaea  claim  th*m  as  hers.    I  urge  my  < 
cqed  with  inventions. 

About  20  years  ago,  Mr.  Anthony  Dey,  a  r  ; 
of  the  New- York  bar,  proclaimed  an  inventio 
dispense  with  rotting,  by  crackling  flax  dry,  1  : 
fibre;    He  was^  so  far,  entirely  successful ;  b  i 
mode  of  it,  of  seeming  parity  and  exoellenc 
placed  in  a  closet,  turned  of  a  dark  color,  and  1 
and  ruined.  Here  was  a  mysterious  acetous  fen  i 
unsuspected.    That  which  would  have  been  t  i 
plans  of 'rotting,  now  came  out  as  existing 
destroyer  of  the  woven  linen,  by  mildew  and  i  : 
loss,  by  this  failure,  from  this  cause,  was  abou ; 
dollars.    Chemfctty  is  to  be  called  upon  in  tl  i 
now  step  forward  to  aid  in  this  vast  movemt : 

From  the  seed,  we  have  the  Oil  cake  which 
land  to  fatten  cattle  there.    It  is  good  for  that 
upon  cows,  the  effect  of  the  oil  on  the  milk  is  n 
been  spilled  in  the  milk  pail.    This  effect  is  pe 
cow  has  eaten  the  oil  cake  two  days. 

Our  imports  of  linen,  in  1849,  exceeded  i 
dollars.    This  should  be  home  production,  and 
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tion.  In  order  to  lull  us  into  quiet,  England  says  she  has 
flax  with  cotton  successfully,  by  cutting  the  fibre  of  the  former 
to  short  lengths ;  but  I  must  believe  that  when  so  cut,  there  will 
be  obtuse  heads  and  points  to  it,  and  its  strength  thereby  vitiated. 
But  we  jnust  do  the  work  by  machinery.  Some  say  that  pound- 
ing the  flax  renders  it  finer  and  softer,  and  more  fit  for  spinning. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  long  flax  fibre  has  required  human  fingers  to 
spin  it.  We  have  lately  seen  a  wonderful  machine — Hoe's  print- 
ing press — delivering,  in  one  hour,  with  a  speed  almost  beyond 
observance,  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  Sun  newspaper, 
using  its  nerves  and  fingers  with  superhuman  accuracy,  as 
well  as  velocity.  Here  is  evidence  of  what  can  be  done  by 
machinery.  Who  shall  doubt  the  ability  of  American  genius  to 
invent  equal  powers  for  other  purposes  1  Should  we  succeed  in 
spinning  and  weaving  flax  as  we  now  do  cotton,  we  may  have 
evm  Egypt  and  the  world  at  our  feet.  Within  my  memory,  our 
flax  seed  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  induce  England  to  come 
here  for  the  most  she  required,  even  in  her  dear  Ireland,  for 
growing  her  flax,  because  her  own  seed  would  not  answer.  She 
went,  also,  to  Riga  for  seed. 

By  her  conduct  towards  us,  at  an  early  day,  she  put  us  into 
the  school  of  adversity,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  best  college 
for  all  other  purposes  she  could  have  sent  us  to.  Her  restrictions 
against  our  commerce  and  our  industry  taught  us  the  love  of 
liberty.  It  was  persecution  and  the  fires  of  Smithfield  which 
learned  us  the  wisdom  and  the  value  of  toleration.  If  we  had 
been  cherished  by  her  like  rich  men's  sons,  we  should  have  proved 
the  usual  fate  of  men  too  tenderly  dealt  with.  It  was  well  for 
us  to  have  been  educated  in  that  school  of  adversity.  We  already 
see  in  our  approaching  manhood,  what  a  constitution  we  have 
received — what  a  position  among  the  powerful  nations  we  have 
already  obtained.  France  has  been  some  1 ,500  years  in  arriving 
at  her  position  in  the  civilized  world,  and  Britain  about  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  years  in  gaining  her  attitude,  while  the  United 
States,  fresh  from  the  school  of  adversity,  has  in  only  seventy 
years  gained  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  flax  plant  gives  a  certain  parasite  (I  don't  mean  a  politi- 
cal one)  a  chanee  to  climb  its  stem,  which  the  parasite  always 
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avails  himself  of.  I  mean  the  slender  weed  called  the  "  flat 
dodd,"  which  engrafts  itself  in  the  stem,  and  injures  both  fibre 
and  seed.  This  was  in  the  flax  of  Riga,  Holland,  &c,  while  we 
had  it  not.  Our  seed  was,  therefore  best ;  so  that  any  quality  of 
which  we  then  carried  to  England  was  welcome,  which  has  since 
been  countervailed,  and  the  trade  is  gone.  MoCulloch,  in  1838, 
said  that  England  spun  a  flax-thread  out  of  one  pound  of  the  fi- 
bre, to  the  length  of  11,170  yards,  while  in  1814,  it  had  been 
spun  but  3,330  yards.  The  finer  thread  goes  to  Brussels  and 
Paris,  to  make  lace  and  fine  work.  In  like  manner,  iron,  when 
manufactured  into  hair-springs  for  watches,  yields  a  value  of 
$250,000  from  one  pound  of  iron,  worth  ten  cents.  Such  are  the 
immeasurable  advantages  of  skill  and  workmanship  over  and 
above  the  humble  raw  material.  It  is  our  business  to  supplant 
her  in  all  this  work  here  at  home.  To  protect  her  labor  she  re- 
ported to  cruel  punishments,  in  order  to  prevent  the  export  of 
any  raw  material  which  could  be  made  more  valuable  by  the  art 
or  industry  of  her  own  people.  For  the  export  of  a  fleece  of 
wool,  her  statutes  ordered  the  victim  of  this  policy  to  imprison- 
ment or  the  pillory  for  the  first  offence ;  to  lose  the  right  hand 
for  the  second ;  and  to  the  gallows  for  a  third.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  it  never  will  be  our  lot  to  imitate  her  in  such  enactments. 

Besides  an  appeal  to  the  powers  of  chemistry  in  relation  to  flax, 
we  call  for  powerfhl  and  thorough,  microscopic  examination.  It  is 
said  that  the  stems  are  covered  with  minute  scales — that  the  fi- 
bre  is  round,  is  joined  by  gluten,  and  is  formed  of  separate  partS, 
about  as  long  as  the  fibre  of  cotton,  lapped  one  on  another;  and 
it  is  believed  that  these  may  be  separated,  so  that  then  they  oan 
be  perfectly  well  spun  by  our  present  cotton  mills.  Let  all  this 
be  searched  out.  If  success  should  reward  our  labor,  then  shall 
we  be  in  possession  of  a  fabric  worth  a  thousand  times  more  than 
silk,  giving  a  beautiful,  strong,  and  smooth  dress  for  all  mankind, 
at  the  low  price  of  cotton  goods,  which  must  then  take  a  second 
rank,  and  thereby,  with  a  staple  universal  in  its  production,  ren- 
der us  independent  in  all  circumstances. 

In  the  cultivation  of  flax,  weeds  have  been  found  to  grow  up 
with  it  in  some  regions,  thus  requiring  the  planter  to  go  upon  his 
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♦knees  to  weed  them  out,  or  spoil  his  crop  of  flax.  We  must  pro- 
vide against  so  great  an  evil,  by  using  either  new  lands,  or  a  well 
cultivated  field  after  a  clean  crop.    We  must  have  no  kneeling 

-.except  to  the  Creator  of  all  things.  In  our  land  we  have  seen 
weeding  done  in  the  flax  field.  Our  beautiful  sunshine  days  are 
all  on  the  side  of  our  farmer.  England  would  give  us  a  patent 
for  only  a  flight  of  one  of  them,  in  the  place  of  her  rain  and  fog. 
I  mean  that  we  shall  bring  flax  into  the  market  of  the  world 
pure,  free  from  mineral  stains,  and  in  a  style  of  growth  and  ul 
timate  manufacture,  which  will  place  our  country  at  the  head  in 

• 

this  matter  as  she  soon  may  be  in  others.  And  I  will  not  omit 
saying,  that  our  colleges,  must  now  apply  their  science — their 
chemistry — to  this  great  work,  or  withdraw  their  pretensions  to 
useful  learning ;  and  we  of  this  Institute  must  not  only  exert  all 
our  powers,  but  if  need  be,  pray  to  Hercules  for  help ! — that  is, 
apply  to  the  gtfternment  of  this  State  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  for  their  co-operation  and  aid. 

The  result  maintained  by  the  speaker  was,  that  flax  is  conge- 
nial to  the  soil  and  climate  of  every  acre  of  our  extended  country. 

Its  Productions. -^Tot  seed,  oil,  &c.,for  fibre,  fabrics,  &c. 

Preparation — Rotting. — 1st  by  steeping  in  hot  water ;  2d,  by 
steeping  in  cold  brook  water,  3d,  by  steeping  in  pool,  stagnant 
water ;  4th,  by  dew  rotting ;  5th,  by  chemical  process,  new  method 
not  yet  established. 

Manufacture — To  crackle,  to  dress  by  machinery ;  to  spin  by 
machine  labor ;  to  weave  by  machine  labor. 

The  spinning  and  weaving  to  be  by  machinery  equivalent  to 
the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

President  Tallmadge  then  moved  the  following  resolution 

Resolved,  That  the  Farmers'  Club  recommend  and  desire  the 
American  Institute  to  provide  and  offer  premium  to  be  awarded 
discretionary,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  material,  new  and  essential 
advances  and  improvements  in  the  culture,  preparation,  spinning 
and  weaving  of  flax  by  labor-saving  machinery. 
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Judge  Van  Wyck  said :  In  the  olden  time  we  used  to  cultivate 
flax,  for  it  was  essential1  to  our*  household  industry;  all  well 
ordered  farms  had  tfren  as  much  flax  grown  as  supplied  th* 
needed  thread  afld  linen  tot  the<  ftmilyrand  soon  It  was  ftyind 
that  our  flax  seed  was  so  good  as  to  ber  in  targe  demand  for  ex- 
portation ;  and  now;  notwithstanding'  the  prevalence  of  eottoii 
fabrics,  we  all  continue  to  adtnire  its  beauty,  durability,  and 
capacity  to  receive  and  hold  &it  US  dyes.  >  In  this,  and  in  many 
other  respects,  it  is  superior  to  c6ftob,  atid  also  even  to  silk.  I 
trust  that  our  Yankee  ingenuity  will  make  it,  and  make  it  cheap  j 
and  I  hope  that  American  tea  'wfHalso  soon  appear. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Pell,  ofVellham,  moved  that  the  subject  of'  flax  be 
continued.    Carried. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  late  ComnuesiopG*  .of  Patents. — Whjle  I  an} 
working  on  my  little  two  thousand  acre  farm  to  the  West,  I  ofteij 
think  of  your  American  Institute'  with  feelings  of  pleasure  in  Its 
useful  labors.  I  am  only  able  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
before  you,  for  I .  am  on  my  way  home,  and  have  but  a  few 
minutes  to  spare.  But,  sir,  I  have  the  evidence  here  in  my  power, 
that  we  can  supply  flax  cheaper  than  cotton.  I  have  tried  it  on 
our  prairies.  We  make  first  a  fence  around  the  fields — we  do 
it  for  #110  per  mile,  and  so  durable  a  fence,  as  yet,  has  not  been 
made  elsewhere.  Wq  run  two  deep  farrows  to.  put  the  bottom 
of  our  posts  in;  these  posts  incline  to  each  other  at  an  angle. 
We  place  side  rails  on  one  side  of  these  angular  posts ;  we  turn 
the  furrows  back  again  on  the  feet  of  the  posts.  We  place  our 
corn  stalks,  wlfen  that  is  the  crop,  leaning  against  these  fences, 
and  thus  a  shelter  is  formed  for  our  stock.  We  plough  with  a1 
beam  nine  feet  long,  supported  in  front  by  two  wheels.  We  have 
no  weeds  the  first  year,  and  flax  subdues  them  afterwards.  We 
get  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  of  flax-seed  per  acre.  We  mow  it  with 
a  horse-power  machine.  We  sow  a  field  with  barley  and  flax  in 
equal  parts.  Barley  grows  tallest — both  lipen  at  the  same  time. 
We  separate  the  seeds  by  sieves  which  let  one  kind  pass  and  stop 
the  other.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  travel  from  us  to  you, 
will  enable  us  to  bring  you  our  oxen  in  four  days ;  and  besides 
them,  turkeys,  venison,  mutton,  &c,  &c.    We  will  give  you  most 
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excellent  food,  and  very  cheap,  too.  I  have  here  specimens  of 
fibre  from  China  grass,  which  is  like  floss  silk.  Kellogg,  of  New- 
Hampshire,  Is  preparing  flax  for  cotton  mills  to  spip  this  jear. 
We  admire  the  rich  colors  and  durability  of  these  specimens  be- 
fore us.  The  rotting  of  flax  is  to  be  perfect  and  rapid.  We  make 
good  paper  out  of  rye  straw.  Our.  land  can  now  be  bought — next 
to  mine — for  sixty  weight  cants  per  acre !  I  had  a  hoe  once  for 
mixing  mortar  there.  I  had  ik>  other  use  for  it,  and  now  I  have 
none,  for  it  has  been  stolen.  As  for  the  flax,  we  are  obliged  to 
throw  that  away  as  yet,  alj  we  keep  being  the  seed. 

Mr.  Abraham  Levy,  of  the  Institute,  brought  from  Montreal, 

presented  to  the  Institute  by  the  Honorable  Moses  J.  Hays, 
President  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  apples  from  his  Metcalf 
farm  ;  seeds  of  a  Oanadfan  pumpkin  which  weighed  two  hundred 
and  seventh-eight  pounds;  black  barley  from  seeds  from 
Abyssinia ,  and  a  specimen  of  water-proof  cloth  of  Montreal, 
tailed  pannus  cerium,  or  leather  doth.      s  . 

Messrs.  Crane  &  Rice,  of  San  Francisco,  California,  present^  a 
potato  from  the  farm  of  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Oregon,  weighing  three 

r 

and  a  half  pounds..  It  measures  at  the  largest  circumference 
twenty-three  and  a  half  inches,  is  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  is  in 
sound  condition,  and  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  it  is  said  that  it 
is  common  to  And  potatoes  there  and  in  *  California,  of  similar 

•  *         * 

magnitude. 

The  Hays  apples  were  tasted  by  the  Club,  and  adjudged  very 
^gobd.      Seeds  were  distributed  amb&g   the   members.      The 
Subject  of  flax,  and  also  the  large  pofatb,  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Chlb. 

.  After  voting  thanks  to  several  'gentlemen,  the  Club  then  ad 

turned. 
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American  Institute,        ) 
Farmers'  Club,  March  4,  1861.  J 

CULTURE   AND   PREPARATION   OF   FLAX   AND   HEMP. 

* 

President  Tallmadge,  in  the  chair. 
Henry  Meigs,  Secretary. 

-  Vice  President  Pell,  of  Pellham,  remarked  that  next  to  flax, 
hemp,  (cannabis  sativa)  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  pretty  general 
ly  imagined  to  be  of  eastern  origin,  and  considered  too  tender  to 
be  naturalized  in  European  countries.  It  belongs  to  the  nettle 
tribe  of  plants,  order,  vrticea,  which  are  spread  over  the  world. 
It  produces  its  male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants,  which 
has  some  influence  on  its  management  and  cultivation.  Jn  coun- 
tries where  the  soil,  climate  and  cultivation  is  adapted  to  its  re- 
quirements, it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  It  growing  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  producing  a  fibre  of  great  strength  and  beauty.  The 
manner  of  cultivating  it,  and  its  use,  is  almost  the^same  as  flax, 
and  like  that  plant,  when  grown  for  seed,  it  is  a  great  exhauster 
of  the  ground,  but  if  pulled  green  for  commercial  purposes,  it 
leaves  the  earth  in  far  better  tilth  and  much  cleaner  than 
flax.  It  enjoys  another  valuable  property,  which  is  to  preserve 
from  the  ravages  of  insects  any  description  of  crop  Jhat  it  may  m- 
jcircle. 

>  Hemp  requires  a  far  richer  soil  than  flax — a  deep  rich  loam, 
containing  a  very  large  per  centage  of  decomposed  vegetable 
matter,  suits  it  best ;  the  richer  the  land  the  stronger  will  be  the 
-fibre.  I  think  a  well  prepared  muok  soil  will  be  found  best 
adapted  to  its  wants.  It  may  succeed  corn,  and  it  will  leave  the 
joil  well  prepared  for  the  succeeding  crop,  whatever  it  may  be. 
The  farmer  must  bear  in  mind  that  hemp  is  readily-  injured  by 
frost  in  spring,  and  therefore  it  should  not,  on  any  account,  be 
jsowii  before  the  tenth  day  of  May.  It  must  be  sown  broad-cast, 
and  from  two  to  three  bushels  per  acre.  If  the  land  is  richly  and 
properly  prepared,  and  the  seed  is  heavy  and  of  a  bright  color, 
after  cultivation  will  be  entirely  unnecessary,  as  its  exceedingly 
rapid  growth  will  soon  overshadow  and  destroy  any  weeds  that 
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may  attempt  to  grow  in  its  vicinity.    The  seed  selected  for  sowing 
must  be  bright,  heavy,  and  fresh,  or  it  will  not  grow  to  satisfy 
the  agriculturist.    The  crop  is  pulled  up  exactly  like  flax. 
When  it  is  intended  for  the  fibre  only,  it  should  be  pulled  while 
in  flower,  without  making  any  distinction  between  female  and 
male  plants.    The  general  plan  hall  been  to  pull  the  male  plants, 
when  the  seed  in  the  female  show  that  they  have  effected  their 
purpose,  as  it  is  grown  for  seed  and  fibre  at  the  same  time.    The 
female  plants  take  37  days  to  ripen  their  seed,  and  consequently 
must  be  pulled  that  length  of  time  after  the  males.    Therefore 
it  is  that  the  treatment  of  hemp  differs  from  all  other  culti- 
vated plants,  from  the  fact  that  male  and  female  flowers  are  borne 
on  different  plants — a  singular  peculiarity,  certainly.    The  seed 
on  the  female  plant  is  found  in  tofts  growing  along  the  stem, 
amopg  leaves  of  quite  a  considerable  size.    The  male,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  divided  into  numerous  branches,  terminating  in  very 
slender  spikes,  bearing  purple  clusters  of  delicate  flowers,  pen- 
dent from  the  leaves.    When  the  female  plants  have  perfected 
their  seeds,  they  are  pulled  up,  bound  into  sheaves,  and  stooked 
until  entirely  dry,  whealhe  seeds  are  readily  threshed  out. 
Hemp  is  spread  upon  the  grass  and  treated  the  same  as  flax. 
Sometimes  the  female  plants  are  stacked  and  kept  until  the  en- 
suing spring,  that  the  seed  may  be  perfectly  cured. 

If  the  weather  is  warm,  from  six  to  eight  days  in  water  will 
soften  the  external  covering  of  the  stem  of  the  hemp  so  that  it 
will  rub  off  readily.  It  then  undergoes  the.  final  opejpjttan  of 
braising,  when  it  is  ready  tor  market.  An  acre  of  prqperly  cul- 
tivated hemp  will  usually  yield  seven  hundred  pounds.  4* 
acre  cultivated  for  seed  fall  generally  produce  from  ten  to  thir- 
teen bushels. 

• 

Hemp  of  the  fiper  sorts  is  manufactured  into  a  valuable  kind  of 
cloth  of  very  great  durability,  possessing  more  strength  than  linens 
of  the  sajne  quality,  which  improve  their  color  tj  wearing,  a 
rP*x>PMrty  not  ¥  possessed  by  linen.  It  is  very  extensively  used 
likewise  for  tpwels,  table  cloths,  &c,  and  coarser  kinds  for  cord- 
age and  canvas,  for  which  purpose  it  is  eminently  useful  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  plasticity  of  its  fibre  ;  more  than  one  hundred 
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and  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  rough  hemp  is  required  in  the 
cordage,  rigging  and  sails  of  a  first-rate  man-of-war.  I  think 
England  will  depend  upon  New-Zealand  for  her  hemps — that  cli- 
mate suits  its  growth  to  a  charm.  An  acre  in  New-Zealand  will 
produce  thirteen  tons  of  fi;esh  cut  plants,  which,  when  dried,  will 
yield  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hemp  fit  for  ropemakers,  and  six 
tons  of  coarse  tow  fit  for  ropes  of  inferior  quality,  and  coarse  can- 
vas. 

Flax  (linum  usitatissimuui)  is  a  plant  growing  to  the  height 
of  about  two  feet  two  or  three  inches,  with  a  smooth,  slender, 
hollow  stalk ;  the  stem  divides  into  numerous  branches,  termi- 
nated by  beautiful,  shining,  veined  flowers,  to  which  seed  pods 
succeed  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  each  of  which  contain  ten.  small 
seeds  filled  with  an  oily  meal;  the  leaves  are  sharp-pointed, 
narrow  and  long.  Flax  is  cultivated  more  or  less  in  all  Euro- 
pean countries,  but  can  only  be  brought  to  full  perfection  in  a 
rich,  deep,  moist  soil,  of  a  loamy  nature,  containing  much  vege- 
table matter  In  its  composition.  Strong  clay  soils,  or  dry  gravelly 
soils,  do  not  answer  well  for  flax.  If  the  soil  is  made  too  rich 
by  the  application  of  manures  it  will  grow  luxuriantly  and  yield 
a  coarse  fibre ;  and  if  it  be  too  poor  the  produce  will  be  unremu- 
nerative.  Alluvial  soils  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  culture 
and  will  grow  the  most  valuable  crops,  as  is  instanced  in  Hol- 
land, where  the  soil  is  nearly  all  of  an  alluvial  formation.  This 
plant  may  be  grown  at  a  great  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  if  the  soil  is  favorable  to  it — in  fact  it  enjoys  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  which  prevents  mildew. 

lHax  should  be  grown  in  the  rotation  of  cropping,  soon  after 
the  ground  has  been  plowed  from  grass  >  sometimes  it  will  do 
w#li  as  the  first  crop  after  grass,  particularly  on  a  clover  lea ;  it 
may  succeed  oats  if  the  land  is  in  good  cultivation,  and  reduced 
to  fine  tilth,  devoid  of  weeds,  &c. 

Land  prepared  for  flax  varies  according  to  the  previous  crop. 
When  it  has  been  grass,  one  plowing  will  be  all  sufficient,  parti- 
cularly if  the  ground  is  well  harrowed  before  the  seed  ia  sows. 
When  flax  is  to  be  sown  after  a  corn  crop,  or  oats,  I  would  plow 
the  field  immediately  after  the  corn  is  taken  off  in  the  fell,  that 
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it  may  be  exposed  to  the  effects  of  frost,  and  pulverized  thorough- 
ly for  the  reception  of  the  seeds  \  two  plowings  and  two  harrow- 
ings  in  the  spring  will  effect  this  object.  After  the  seed  is  sown 
broadcast,  harrowed  and  cross-harrowed,  I  would  roll  the  ground 
once  with  a  light  roller.  The  quantity  of  seed  sown  must  depend 
on  the  object  you  have  in  cultivatiig  the  plant.  If  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  it  should  be  sown  thick,  say  three  bushels  to  the 
acre,  when  it  will  grow  tall  and  produce  a  fine  fibre.  If  sown 
thin  it  spreads,  grows  low,  and  throws  out  side  branches,  yield- 
ing large  quantities  of  seed,  plump,  heavy  and  well  filled.  Seed 
for  sowing  should  be  obtained  from  Holland,  as  that  is  held  in 
the  highest  estimation,  ripening  sooner,  and  yielding  larger 
crops.  The  same  seed  should  not  be  used  in  the  same  district 
repeatedly,  as  the  plant  will  inevitably  degenerate  by  such  a 
process.  The  seed  from  Holland  is  superior  to  ours  for  the 
reason  that  they  pay  more  attention  to  ripening  and  preparing  it. 
Notwithstanding  the  Hollanders  cannot,  and  never  have  been 
surpassed  by  any  other  people  in  the  world  in  the  cultivation  of 
flax,  still  they  consider  it  necessary  to  change  the  seed  once  in 
every  three  or  four  years,  and  usually  obtain  it  from  Riga.  This 
seed,  when  sown  in  Holland,  grows  coarse  and  bulky  the  first 
jear,  consequently  they  permit  it  to  perfect  seed,  which  is  sown" 
the  second  year,  and  the  produce  of  this  sowing  they  keep  for 
themselves,  knowing  that  it  yields  the  finest  flax,  and  worth 
double  as  much  as  the  seed  of  the  third  crop,  which  last  is  never 
used  by  themselves,  but  exported  to  foreign  markets.  Our  agri- 
culturists might  import  from  Riga  direct,  and  follow  the  Dutch- 
man's rule  of  management,  making  the  seed  of  one  crop  worth 
twice  as  much  as  the  next.  If  we  were  to  pay  the  same  atten- 
tion, and  take  the  same  pains  as  they  do,  we  should  most  certainly 
:  equal  them  in  quality,  as  our  soil  and  climate  are  equal  to 
theirs. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  farmer  to  know  how  to  judge 
food  seed  from  bad.  This  knowledge  is  easily  obtained ;  seed 
proper  for  cultivation  should  be  bright,  smooth  and  very  slippery, 
and  more  than  this,  it  must  be  plump  and  heavy  enough  to  sink 
in  water.  The  interior,  when  broken  open,  should  present  a 
yellowish  green  appearance,  and  taste  sweet  and  oily.    All  other 
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seeds  are  unfit  for  sowing,  and  will  only  disappoint  the  agricul- 
turist. 

When  the  plants  are  four  inches  high,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
weed  them  once  thoroughly,  and  it  must  be  well  performed,  a& 
they  cannot  be  weeded  after  this  period  without  much  difficulty 
and  injury  to  the  fibre.  If  the  object  of  the  farmer  is  to  preduce 
seeds  from  a  crop  for  sowing,  or  food  for  animals,  it  is  essential 
that  the  plants  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  perfectly.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  fibre  is  the  desired  object,  the  flax  must  be  pulled  in 
a  green  state.  It  should  never  be  pulled  while  damp,  as  the 
bark  will  in  that  case  be  injured  by  the  hand  in  the  operation. 
If  any  portion  of  the  crop  lodge  before  it  is  ripe,  it  must  be  taken 
out  immediately,  and  kept  by  itself.  Each  portion  of  the  field 
should  be  pulled  as  it  ripens  sufficiently,  and  the  balance  left 
until  fit.  When  pulled  it  must  be  assorted  with  great  care ;  the 
coarse,  the  fine,  the  short,  the  long,  must  be  kept  in  separate 
bunches  by  themselves.  This  matter  is  neglected  by  our  people, 
but  the  most  devoted  attention  is  paid  to  it  in  Holland ;  therefore 

their  superiority  is  thus  accounted  for. 

* 

When  the  crop  is  pulled  the  plants  are  bound  in  sheaves  and 
set  up  in  stooks  similar  to  eorn.  We  now  desire  to  obtain  the 
fibre,  and  must,  to  accomplish  the  object,  destroy  the  interior 
portion  of  the  stem  and  leave  the  fibre  free  from  injury.  This 
may  be  accomplished  in  several  ways ;  one  is  to  place  the  bun- 
dies  in  soft  stagnant  water  and  there  allow  them  to  steep ;  in  a 
few  days  the  inner  matter  rots  by  fermentation ;  before  decompo- 
sition reaches  the  fibre  the  bundles  must  be  withdrawn.  They 
are  now  exceedingly  offensive,  and  injurious  to  the  health  of 
those  engaged  in  the  operation,  not  unfrequently  causing  fevers, 
&c,  Some  flax  growers  place  their  bundles  in  running  water 
instead  of  stagnant,  in  which  case  it  will  require  many  weeks  to 
rot  the  gummy  mucilaginous  matter  which  holds  the  fllpes  to- 
gether ;  the  fibres,  however,  will  be  stronger  than  by  the  first 
process ;  others  spread  the  flax  upon  grass  for  about  six  weeks, 
when  the  action  of  the  rain  and  dew  will  effect  the  same  object 
and  yield  a  much  stronger  fibre  than  either  of  the  other  process- 
es. Good  flax  should  be  fine,  soft  as  silk,  glistening,  long  and  of 
a  silver  grey  color. 
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In  dressing  flax,  the  first  operation  is  to  separate  the  fibre  from 
the  core.  This  is  now  very  expeditiously  accomplished  by 
machinery)  instead  of-  the  brake  formerly  made  use  of.  If  the 
whole  of  the  wood  is  not  taken  out,  it  will  be  necessary  to  scrape 
it  in  small  parcels  on  the  knee  with  a  dull  knife. 

Hackling  is  the  next  operation  to  be  performed.  The  hackle 
is  composed  of  steel  teeth  4  or  5  inches  long,  made  fast  to  a 
bench.  A  lock  of  flax  is  then  drawn  across  the  tops  of  these. 
This  operation  can  likewise  be  performed  by  machinery.    The 

hackle  must  be  modified  according  to  the  kind  of  cloth  to  be 
made ;  whether  cambric,  linen,  or  lawn.  The  spinning  of  flax 
by  machinery  was  for  years  considered  next  to  impossible,  and  it 
is  but  very  lately  that  they  have  succeeded  in  spinning  it  advan- 
tageously. The  machinery  is  necessarily  more  complicated  than 
for  wool  or  cotton.  The  manufacturers  of  Leeds  were  the  first 
to  effect  this  important  object. 

They  form  the  fla?  first  into  what  they  call  roving ;  and  after 
that  into  yarn ;  and  in  spinning  this  they  are  obliged  to  pass  it 
through  water,  which  wets  the  spinner's  clothes,  and  is  conse- 
quently unpleasant.  They  divide  a  pound  of  flax  into  a  certain 
number  of  hanks — and  the  number  of  hanks  gives  the  commer- 
cial name  to  the  number  of  the  thread.  Low  numbers  are  made 
use  of  for  sacking  and  sail  cloth ;  from  twenty  to  forty  for  sheet- 
ing, table  cloths,  &c.;  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  for  fine  linens ; 
and  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  for 
cambrics. 

Linen*  is  the  principal  fabric  manufactured  from  flax,  and  is 
principally  made  u4e  of  for  shirts,  sheets,  table-cloths,  napkins, 
&c.  The  fineness  of  the  quality  of  linen  is  determined  by  the 
length  of  the  staple  in  a  certain  weight,  and  from  the  number  of 
thread*  found  within  a  certain  space  of  the  weaving  reed ;  the 
evenness  of  the  thread  and  the  closeness  of  the  texture  determines 
the  value  of  linen ;  the  surface  should  present  to  the  eye  a  glossy 
appearance  of  a  perfectly  white  color.  Without  a  magnifying 
glass  it  is  difficult  to  judge  linen  to  a  nicety,  as  the  gloss  may  be 
produced  by  starch.  It  is  safer  to  buy  undressed,  rather  than 
dressed  linen.    Linens  come  to  us  from  abroad  under  various 
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i  names,,  such  as  Irish,  Scotph  and  Enj 

b  ceedingly  strong  and  made  for  shin 

[  iiade  fop  pantaloons.    Linens  general 

;  dre  mixed!  with  cotton,  and  are  call 

Then  there  is  the  Lancashire  linen, 
Imitation  Scotch,  Barnslcy,  Torkshu 
'  bleached  linens,  brown  Holland,  SiL 

J  damask,  diaper's, 'dbrsoek^  huckabacl 

r  intensely  fine  linen  fabrics,  called  c 

f          fceaiittftd  silky  appearance. 


t  The  average  produce  of  an  acre  o 

j  market,  in  soil  perfectly  adapted  to  its 

at  about  six  hundred  weight.    If  gr 

,  may  be  Considered'  a  good  yield.    If 

p  may  be  delected  for  sowing,  and  the 

which  is  much  used  by  painters.    Th 

dnd  is  very  extensively  used  for  fatte 

i  the  habit  of  raising  flax,  the  seed  she 

i  which  case  it  could  not  be  considered 

!  &M  it  1s  most  decidedly  so. 


It  is  as  food  for  stock  exceedingly  i 
advantageously  to  all  kinds  of  animals 
instead  of  milk ;  to  horses  and  cattle 
oats,  or  cut  hay,  which  they  relish  si] 
condition  with  great  rapidity,  and  at  1 
cure  for  costiveness  and  inflammation. 

m  Notwithstanding  all  the  advantages 
ward  in  favQr  of  flax  culture,  I  for  on 
to  raise  it  on  account  of  the  disadvant 
I  can  name,  to  wit : 

1st.  It  is  most  assuredly  an  exhaust] 

•  2d.  Much  labor  and  manure  is  requ 
the  land: 

3d.    Much  attention  is  necessary  a 
different  parts  of  the  same  field  ripens 
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'  4th.  Great  care  and  judgment  must  be  shown  in  the  selection 
of  proper  seed,  as  on  this  point  rests  the  chief  success  of  the  crop. 

5th.  The  value  of  the  fibre,  and  its  consequent  profit,  depend 
upon  the  mode  of  watering  it.  If  the  putrefactive  process  is 
proceeded  with  too  far,  the  fibrous,  and  also  the  mucilaginous 
part  of  the  bark  will  be  affected. 

6th.  If  it  remains  a  few  hours  too  long  in  the  water,  the  fibre 
will  be  weak  and  brittle ;  and  if  three  houits  too  short,  it  will 
not  separate  from  the  stem  easily,  and  will  consequently  be 
coarse. 

7th.  Endemic  fevers  are  always  more  or  less  common  in  flax 
districts. 

8th.  It  is  a  very  hazardous  crop,  as  there  is  always  great  va- 
riation in  the  market  value ;  sometimes  it  bears  a  high  price,  and 
at  other  times  is  scarcely  remunerative*  These  objections  do 
not  apply  to  our  Western  alluvial  soils,  that  can  be  purchased 
for  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  that  will  yield  a  succession  of  crops 
annually  for  some  years  without  manure — but  to  those  like  mine, 
that  have  been  under  cultivation  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
which  do  require  manuring  for  a  crop. 

Recent  discoveries  have  been  made  in  England  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flax,  which  that  government  thinks  will  enable  Great 
Britain  to  declare  herself  entirely  independent  of  our  Southern 
States  for  her  raw  material,  cotton.  Chevalier  Claussen  has  dis- 
covered a  mode  of  operating  immediately  upon  the  flax  as  it 
comes  from  the  field,  or  upon  the  fibre  after  it  has  been  cleared 
by  mechanical  means  from  the  woody  portions  of  the  plant, 
-making  a  more  entire  separation  of  the  resinous  substance  than 
by  the  modes  now  in  use  in  this  country,  such  as  dew  rotting, 
&c,  aforementioned,  which  require  some  weeks.  Mr.  Claussen, 
by  means  of  chemistry,  is  said  to  accomplish  this  desirable  end, 
without  deteriorating  the  material,  in  less  than  three  hours.  He 
gets  rid  of  the  elasticity  and  harshness  of  the  fibres  by  splitting 
them  into  strips,  until  their  gravity  is  less  than  that  of  cotton, 
and  appear  exceedingly  like  it.  By  this  process  flax  may  be 
grown  and  manufactured  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  cotton. 
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By  the  old  process,  cotton  would  take  precedence.  Eleven 
pounds  of  cotton,  worth  88  cents,  may  be  spun  to  produce  20,000 
yards,  about  3,800  yards  more  than  eleven  pounds  of  flax  would 
jield.  The  manufacturer  could  afford  to  sell  the  cotton  yarn  for  t 
ten  and  a  half  pence  per  pound,  when  he  could  not  sell  the  flax 
yarn  for  less  than  seventeen  and  a  half  pence  per  pound.  By 
Mr.  Claussen's  process,  however,  the  tables  are  turned.  He 
increases  the  produce  of  flax  99  per  cent,  over  the  old  mode,  and 
it  is  supposed  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

It  has  another  very  decided  advantage,  which  is  that  the  fla* 
may  remain  standing  until  entirely  ripe,  yielding  its  seed,  &c., 
418  the  riper  and  coarser  it  is,  the  better. 

News  by  the  last  steamer  from  Europe  informs  us  that  cloth 
has  been  recently  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  fifty- four  inches 
wide,  of  good  quality,  composed  of  wool  and  flax.  They  like- 
wise make  cloth  of  cotton,  one-half  flax,  and  a  quarter  cotton, 
and  the  balance  flax.  A  Manchester  editor  asserts  that  doubts 
have  been  expressed  whether  cotton  and  flax  mixed  would  re- 
ceive a  mniform  dye.  He  says  he  has  seen  samples  of  the  yarn 
dyed,  and  that  the  colors  were  unifo^n,  perfect  and  in  every  way 
unexceptionable.  Sojgarlyas  1783,  the  British  Government  of- 
fered bounties  for  the  growth  of  flax.  In  1785,  there)  was  im- 
ported from  Russia,  in  British  ships,  17,695  tons. 

It  is  said  that  pure  flax  fibre,  equal  to  the  finest  cotton  yarns, 
have  been  produced  upon  cotton  machinery  now  existing. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  last  year  in  Manchester  alone  was 
more  than  770,000,000  of  pounds — equal  to  one  thousand  tons 
per  day.  The  conclusion  the  Manchester  manufacturers  have 
come  to,  as  the  result  of  their  experiments,  is  that  flax  may  be 
-substituted  for  one-half,  at  least,  of  this  enormous  quantity ;  and 
in  order  to  supply  the  Manchester  manufacturers  to  this  extent, 
the  produce  of  two  thousand  acres  of  flax  would  be  required  daily, 
which  would  equal  seven  hundred  thousand  acres  per  annum. 

I  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  whole  amount  of  flax  grown 
in  Ireland,  Scotland,  England  and  Wales,  does  not  amount  to 
[Assembly,  No.  149.]  BB 
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one-sixth  of  that  quantity.  In  my  opinion,  if  flax  takes  the  place 
of  cotton  to  a  great  extent,  England  will  look  to  our  rich  alluvial 
western  lands  for  her  main  supply  of  the  raw  material.  I  trust 
our  western  agriculturists  will  take  into  consideration  the  im- 
mense importance  of  these  discoveries  in  a  national  point  of  viewT 
if  they  believe  them  all,  which  I  must  confess  I  do  not. 

A  few  days  since,  at  Paterson,  New-Jersey,  an  English  gentle- 
man, carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  linen,  informed  me  that  he 
had  united  cotton  with  flax,  and  in  his  attempt  had  most  signally 
failed,  from  the  fact  that  cotton  and  flax  are  so  entirely  different 
in  their  nature,  that  they  will  not  receive  the  dye  uniformly, 
and,  therefore,  in  combination  will  not  produce  a  fine  fabric; 
Here  are  two  samples  prepared  by  the  gentleman  iij  question  and 
presented  to  me ;  the  fine,  well  colored,  uniform  piece,  is  made 
from  pure  flax ;  the  light  colored,  coarse  grained  piece,  is  one- 
third  cotton  and  two-thirds  flax.  If  the  English  have  not  been 
more  successful  in  their  attempts,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  have, 
our  southern  friends  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Mr.  Scott,  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  further  informed  me  that 
a  friend  of  his  in  England  hired  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  for 
which  he  paid  eight  pounds  (or  forty  dollars)  per  acre — twelve 
thousand  dollars  per  annum — and  raised  upon  it  nothing  but  flax ; 
and  furthermore,  that  it  paid  him.  This  surprised  me ;  but  when 
he  stated  that  a  manufacturer  in  Paterson  imported  his  flax  from 
England,  and  paid  there  forty  dollars  per  ton  for  it,  my  surprise 
was  changed  to  mortification,  to  think  thatf  a  people  possessing 
millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil,  capable  of  yielding  a  crop  of  flax 
annually  for  fifteen  years  in  succession,  without  manure  or  other 
aid,  should  import  flax  grown  upon  foreign  soil  that  had  been 
under  cultivation  for  centuries,  and  which  had  to  be  manured 
and  enriched  at  great  cost  to  produce  anything. 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  foreign  flax  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  has  been  from  936,000  cwt.,in  1831 ,  to  1,800,000 
cwt.  in  1849,  and  at  the  present  time  the  spinners  are  notable  to 
meet  the  demands  for  yarn.  The  value  of  flax  they  imported  in 
1849  was  more  than  £4,500,000,  and  flax  seed  equal  in  value  to 
£l ,388,131;  oil  cake,  £644,175;    hemp,  45,000  tons,  worth 
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£1,600,000.  The  sum  total  ot  all  these  imports  exceeded 
£8,000,000,  or  forty  millions  of  dollars.  England  exported  in 
1832,  49,500,000  yards  of  linen;  in  1849, 106,000,000  of  yards, 
having  more  than  doubled.  There  are  now  in  Manchester  eighty 
persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  linen  yarns. 
They  sell  100,000  bundles  of  tow  and  linen  yarns  every  month 
in  Manchester,  worth  £35,000,  and  the  trade  is  increasing. 

David  Gavin  Scott,  of  Paterson,  New-Jersey. — I  have  been  for 
some  years  practically  concerned  in  the  manufacture  and  dyeing 
of  flax,  both  in  Scotland  and  this  country.  It  is  a  subject  deeply 
interesting.  This  Institute  will  use  the  power  given  to  it  so  as  to 
concentrate  here  as  in  a  grand  focus,  every  light,  every  ray  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  hence  radiate  it  to  the  most  distant  re- 
gions, even  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Flax  was  early  introduced  into  England,  but  increased  but 
slowly.  It  went  to  Ireland  in  about  1750.  Alarmed  at  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Irish  in  the  woolen  trade,  the  British  Parliament  ad- 
dressed a  petition  to  William  HI.  that  he  would  stop  that,  and 
let  the  Irish  take  to  raising  and  working  flax.  William  promised 
that  he  would  do  all  that  he  could.  England  ordered  that 
all  the  Irish'  woolens  should  be  exported  to  England  only. 
The  linen  business  of  Ireland  grew  and  prospered  in  the  north 
of  Ireland — not  so  in  the  south — and  the  cry  of  famine  which 
came  across  the  waters  to  us,  recently,  was  all  from  the  south, 
where  flax  and  linen  did  not  prosper.  England  gave  premiums 
and  bounties  on  the  linens  of  Ireland.  Protecting  this  industry 
on  a  lofty  scale  it  thrived ;  but  more  in  Scotland  than  in  Ireland, 
for  since  1815  the  city  of  Dundee  has  become  in  linen  almost 
equal  to  Manchester  in  cotton.  In  1850  Dundee  spun  and  wove 
forty-five  thousand  tons  of  flax  This  amount  had  the  effect  of 
cheapening  linen  goods.  Scotland  is  using  power  looms.  Last 
year  two  hundred  million  pounds  weight  of  flax  were  used  in 
Great  Britain.  The  English  farmers  are  aroused .  Last  year  they 
produced  fifty  millions  of  pounds  weight,  or  what  was  equal  to 
about  one-third  of  tho  cotton  import.  Russia  has  given  to  Eng- 
land about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  flax  she  imports.  In  New- York 
flax  is  now  worth  eight  cents  a  pound.  Cloth  of  pure  flax  is 
worth  fifty  cents  a  yard. 
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The  preparation  of  flax  toas  been  made  an  unhealthy  business, 
on  account  of  the  old  practice  of  steeping  it  in  stagnant  waters 
containing  great  quantities  of  vegetable  matter  rotting  in  them. 
One  of  the  methods  I  have  seen  tried  was  soaking  the  flax  in  hot- 
water  containing  soap,  which  loosens  the  fibres  in  a  few  hours. 
All  the  method*  tried  have  for  their  object  only  the  loosening 
the  fibre  of  flax  from  the  central  core.  The  next  part  of  the 
process  is  to  effect  the  separation.  This  is  done  in  numerous 
ways,  but  in  the  most  complete  manner  by  a  mill  in  which  the 
stalks  are  crushed  beneath  a  heavy  stone.  The  crushed  core  is 
then  separated  from  the  fibres.  This  is  called  scutching,  and 
there  are  numerous  modes  in  use  for  doing  this,  but  it  is  most 
commonly  done  by  fixing  a  number  of  scutches  in  the  same  axle 
worked  by  machinery. 

The  fibres  are  at  length  separated  from  the  central  core ;  the 
flax  has  now  become  a  marketable  article  ready  for  the  manufac- 
turer's hand. 

After  the  flax  has  been  plucked  in  the  field,  it  is  carried  off  to 
be  macerated  or  steeped  in  water.  The  object  of  the  maceration 
(which  is  performed  in  every  country  where  flax  is  produced) 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  is  to  separate  the  substance  of 
the  stalk  from  the  rind  or  barky  portion,  which  consists  of  fibres, 
the  common  mode  of  effecting  which  is  thus :  when  the  flax  is 
gathered  it  is  bound  in  small  bundles  and  thus  deposited  in  a 
pond,  bundle  after  bundle,  until  a  solid  stratum  of  flax  is  formed. 
When  it  has  been  piled  to  such  a  thickness  that  the  depth  of  the 
water  will  a£mit,  no  more,  (generally  about  five  or  six  feet)  the 
whole  mass  is  loaded  with  large  masses  of  heavy  wood  until  it  is 
all  completely  immersed. 

When  it  has  remained  in  this  state  from  jive  to  eight  days,  it  is 
taken  out  and  conveyed  to  a  place  of  mown  grass  or  clean  sward 
land.  The  bundles  are  here  untidd  and  carefully  spread  out 
stem  by  stem.  Here  it  remains ^we  or  six  weeks,  being  frequently 
1  turned  in  the  interim ;  all  is  then  gathered  and  tied  up  in  large 
bundles,  conveyed  to  a  store  and  kept  dry  till  wanted. 

The  object  of  this  soaking  in  water,  is  to  render  the  fibres  easily 
separated  from  the  centre  core.    The  great  obstacle  in  die  flax 
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our  southern  States  will  forever  bear  competition  with  any  fibre  ? 
Each  plant  has  its  peculiar  character— both  mu^  be  had,  and 
there  never  will  be  any  rivalship  between  them.  The  competi- 
tion will  be  a  rich  reward  for  both,  and  the  true  glory  of  the 
flax  farmer  and  the  cotton  planter  will  be  clothing  the  world 
with  beautiful  and  cheap  garments.  Such  triumphs  as  these 
make  the  only  true  glory  of  man !  Oh !  how  far  beyond  his  tri- 
umphs in  war. 

Mr.  Meigs  stated  that  Mr.  Hyde,  who  has  just  arrived  from 
England,  says  that  a  Mr.  Wright,  a  native  of  this  country,  but 
for  the  last  forty  years  resident  in  England,  has  patented  a  method, 
now  in  operation,  consisting  of  boilers  of  great  strength,  in  one  of 
which  about  two  thousand  pounds  weight  of  flax  is  placed,  and 
steam  from  the  other  boiler  is  forced  among  the  flax.  After  some 
hours,  two  alkalies  are  forced  into  the  flax ;  at  the  same  time, 
hot  water  is  forced  in,  and  at  last,  all  water  being  expelled  from 
the  flax,  hot  air  is  fbrcecf  in.  The  alkalies,  with  hot  water  and 
steam,  dissolve  the  gum  or  resin,  and  dissolve  the  silex,  which 
rendered  the  flax  harsh ;  and  thus,  in  twelve  hours  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  operation,  the  flax  comes  out  soft  and  pure. 

Mr.  Scott  observed  that  the  bleaching  of  it  is  the  greatest  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  Garter  described  methods  of  rotting  flax  in  holes  made  for 
that  purpose,  about  five  feet  deep.  The  quality  of  the  water 
used  is  of  some  importonce.  After  the  flax  has  been  taken  out, 
the  water  and  mud  left  in  these  holes  is  very  rich  manure,  and 
flax  enriches  the  land  on  which  it  has  been  spread.  * 

W.  Blakeslee,  of  Waterbury . — I  have  raised  flax  for  40  years. 
As  to  the  water  employed  there  is  some  mystery  about  it.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  Middletown  many  years  ago,  to  manage 
flax  dry,  but  it  failed.  Connecticut  has  a  soil  well  adapted  to 
raising  it.  A  hard  pan  not  far  below  the  surface  soil  is  good  for 
flax.  I  have  made  a  clear  profit  of  sixty  dollars  on  an  acre  of 
flax,  some  years  ago.  It  does  exhaust  the  soil — yet  it  will  not 
grow  well  more  than  one  year  in  seven  on  the  same  spot,  and  ma- 
nure will  not  help  this.  The  oily  matter  of  flax  is  not  helped  by 
the  manure.    I  have  had  on  an  acre  seventeen  bushels  of  the 
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seed  and*  four  hundred  pounds  weight  ol  flax.  I  sowed  three 
pecks  an  acre  (of  good  seed.)  My  flax  usually  grew  about  three 
feet  high.  I  soon  found  that- our  oil  was  adulterated,  for  I  have 
-sold  my  oil  to  dealers  who  sold  it  ten  cents  a  gallon  less  than 
they  gave  me.  The  market  for  it  is  quite  fluctuating.  We  all " 
know  the  value  of  the  oil-cake  for  cattle-feed.  As  we  could  not 
here  compete  with  adulteration,  and  tft  the  same  time  with  the 
flax  of  the  West,  our  business  has  gone  down. 

Mr.  Pell. — It  is  well  known  that  flax  requires  the  eleven  in- 
gredients which  are  necessary  to  grow  good  wheat — less  in  the 
proportions  of  some  of  them.  But  flax  does  no  injury  to  the  soil 
if  it  is  cropped  before  going  to  seed.  In  the  seven  years  interval 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Blakeslee,  the  ingredients  are  restored  to  the 
soil.  The  grain  crops  occupy  the  land  eleven  months ;  the  flax 
only  six  months. 

Mr.  Blakeslee. — Spread  flax  over  a  piece  of  ground  to  be  dew- 
totted,  and  that  ground  will  not  grow  flax  for  seven  years. 

Mr.  Pell. — Plants  throw  off  excrementitious  matter,  which  is 
good  for  different  plants,  but  bad  for  their  own  species.  Trees, 
as  the  pines,  will  hardly  succeed  each  other. 

Mr.  Carter. — Flax  dew-rotted  is  more  easily  dressed  than  by 
water-rotting ;  but  the  upper  and  lower  stalks  differ  in  quality, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  water-rotted  flax. 

Mr.  Fleet  asked  Mr.  Scott  what  was  his  opinion  as  to  flax  in- 
juring soil ;  for  some  persons  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
ameliorates  it ! 

Mr.  Scott. — I  think  that  flax  is  exhausting,  and  not  only  for 
its  own  growth  but  also  for  the  growth  of  other  plants. 

Judge  Van  Wyck  observed  that  it  was  universally  so  consider- 
ed when  the  flax  went  to  seed,  but  not  otherwise.  Our  farmers 
pursued  the  same  mode  of  cultivation  of  it  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago  that  we  do  now.  I  have  known  sixteen  to  twenty  bushels 
of  seed  to  come  from  one  acre,  and  the  seed  sowed  was  something 
less  than  a  bushel.  In  Europe  they  have  some  better  methods 
in  managing  flax  than  we  have.    I  entirely  approve  the  views  of 
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members  to-day,  of  the  immense  importance  of  this/ubject  to  the 
human  race. 

Mr.  Blakeslee. — Land  is  always  better  off  after  a  proper  rota- 
tion of  crops.  Now  we  get  more  grain  after  flax  than  we  do  after 
oats.  When  we  air  flax  in  water-rotting,  we  hasten  the  rotting 
considerably — lifting  the  flax  and  letting  the  air  in  for  a  while, 
and  then  putting  under  water  again,  and  so  repeating  the  opera- 
tion a  few  times ;  this  may  be  done  by  draining  off  the  water  and 
'  then  letting  it  on  again,  where  situations  will  allow  it. 

President  Tallmadge. — In  this  discussion  we  should  aim  to 
arrive  at  practical  results.  We  must  instantly  dismiss  all  manner 
of  theouy  which  fails  us  in  that.  This  is  a  great  question,  the 
first  division  of  which  belongs  to  the  growing  the  staple — and 
here  analysis  has  recently  taught  us  the  very  ingredients  in  soils 
required  for  various  plants,  one  of  which  demands  more  or  less 
'than  other  of  those  indispensable  elements.  One  result  of  this 
knowledge  is  the  confirmation  of  great  facts,  partially  heretofore 
known,  in  relation  to  the  importance — the  necessity  of  rotation  of 
crops — more  rapid  in  horticulture  than  in  agriculture,  being  re- 
quired in  three  to  five  years  in  the  former.  And  in  the  forest 
how  striking  are  the  evidences  of  a  grand  rotation,  where  the  pine 
trees  of  ages  being  removed,  other  trees  of  different  kinds  take 
their  places  for  a  long  period.  And  we  cannot  fail,  in  following 
out  the  principle,  to  reiqark  that  Divine  Providence  has  ordained 
immense  rotations  in  all  things.  Cast  your  eye  upon  our  world. 
See  the  growth  of  masses  of  men,  and  their  cities,  in  their  orders 
of  rotation — growing,  ripening  and  decaying.  See  Babylon,  Baal- 
bee,  Persepolis,  Carthage.  In  some  cases  even  the  ruins  of  their 
magnificence  can  hardly  be  found.  So  that  in  the  rotation  of 
plants  in  our  garden  we  behold  the  type  of  the  great  rotations  of 
man.  And  so  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  life.  While  these 
forms  rise,  glittery  and  pass  away,  the  great  elements  of  air  and 
earth  are  constantly  restored  from  exhaustion  to  health  and  fer- 
tility. 

Mr.  Blakeslee. — Let  us  discuss  the  subject  of  stock  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Club  in  May.    Adopted. 

,Flax  is  to  be  continued  at  the  second  meeting  in  March. 
The  Club  [adjourned.  ,  H.  MEIGS,  Secy 
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FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  COTTON. 

Hon.  Roiiert  Swift  Livingston  in  the  chair. 

Henry  Meigs,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Meigs  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Weekly  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
At  the  Weekly  Council  of  the  Society,  held  on  Wednesday, 
February  12th,  Mr.  M'Dermott  read  the  following  paper : 

BXABONB  IN  FAVOR  OF  AN  EXTENDED  CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX  AND  HEMP 
IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

My  object,  gentlemen,  in  reading  the  present  paper,  at  the  re- 
quest of  your  esteemed  Chairman,  is  tosuhmit  to  you,  and  through 
you  to  the  great  agricultural  body  of  England,  a  few  facts  bear- 
ing on  the  importance  which,  in  a  national  and  individual  point 
of  view,  would  result  from  a  more  extensive  cultivation  of  fibrous 
plants  in  this  country.  In  venturing  humbly  to  submit  these 
facts  and  opinions  to  so  important  and  influential  a  body  of  gen- 
tlemen as  those  who  compose  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  I  am  far  from  wishing  it  to  be  understood  either 
that  I  conceive  them  to  be  ignorant  ef  many  of  the  facts  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  adduce,  or  that  the  subject  of  Flax  culture 
Is  one  to  which  they  have  not  already  paid  some  considerable  at- 
tention. On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  valuable  reports  of  your 
Society,  and  the  prizes  given  for  Essays  on  the  subject,  prove  that 
it  has  at  various  times  engrossed  your  consideration,  and  formed 
the  theme  of  serious  deliberation  at  your  Councils.  Markets 
comparatively  undeveloped  ;  ignorance  of  the  true  character  and 
structure  of  the  plant ;  prevalence  of  modes  of  cultivation  and 
preparation  of  the  fibre,  wasteful  and  injurious  in  themselves, 
and  attended  with  an  enormous  amount  of  trouble  to  the  grower, 
have  hitherto  each  had  their  weight  in  inducing  your  Society  to 
withhold  its  valuable  recommendation  in,  favor  of  an  extension 
of  Flax  culture.  ' 
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The  progress  of  science,  and  the  skill  and  enterprise  displayed 
by  many  of  the  agriculturists  of  England  and  Ireland,  have,  how- 
ever, now  placed  the  matter  upon  a  perfectly  different  footing, 
and  upon  one  which  I  venture  to  submit  should  induce  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  in  the  most  strenuous  manner,  to  urge  upon 
the  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  propriety  of  immediately 
devoting  some  portion  of  their  land  to  the  culture  of  Flax. 

Climate  and  Soil  of  England  suited  to  its  Growth. — That 
Flax  can  be  produced  in  this  country  is  a  point  upon  which  I 
apprehend  little  doubt  now  exists ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me, 
Especially  before  such  a  body  as  that  which  I  now  have  the 
honor  of  addressing,  to  argue  such  a  question.  Suffice  it,  there- 
fore, upon  this  point,  to  say,  that  iu  many  respects  our  climate  is 
better  adapted  for  its  growth  than  even  Belgium,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  not  subject  to  those  severe  droughts  which,  occuring  in  the 
spring  in  that  country,  frequently  inflict  very  serious  damage 
upon  the  young  crop.  Flax  is  grown,  to  some  extent,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom — it  has  been  grown  with  suc- 
cess upon  an  Irish  bog,  and  in  the  fen  districts  of  England— on 
the  summit  of  the  Wicklow  mountains,  and  upon  the  Beacon-hill 
of  Norfolk,  in  the  midland  counties  of  England  and  the  western 
shores  of  6a  1  way  and  Mayo,  upon  rieh  and  poor,  clayey,  gravelly, 
alluvial,  and  every  variety  of  soil. 

Importance  attached  to  Growth  &f  Flax  by  Government. — 
This  suitability  of  our  climate  and  soil  to  the  production  of  Flax, 
and  the  importance  which  in  earlier  times  was  attached  to  it,  is 
sufficiently  evinced  by  the  numerous  legislative  measures  which 
at  various  times,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  George 
III.,  have  been  passed  in  order  to  promote  and  encourage  its 
growth.  The  "  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture"  for 
1742,  contain  a  letter  from  Robert  Somerville,  Esq.,  of  the  East 
Lothian,  in  which  the  frriter  regrets,  notwithstanding  these  en- 
couragements and  the  bounties  offered  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Government,  that  the  cultivation  of  Flax  should  then  have  been 
so  extremely  limited,  and  the  management  in  every  stage,  both 
of  its  culture  and  manufacture,  so  very  detective. 
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"  This,"  he  says, "  is  the  most  to  be  regretted,  as  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  immense  quantities  might  be  raised  in  Bri- 
tain with  little  labor,  and  that,  too,  upon  soils  where  hardly  any- 
thing else  will  grow.  The  accomplishment  of  an  object  so  truly 
desirable  as  that  of  the  extended  cultivation  of  Flax,  would  be 
attended  with  the  most  salutary  effects,  by  affording  employment 
for  an  increased  population,  and  materially  lessening  our  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  countries. 

Oil-Cake, — Upwards  of  70,000  tons  of  oil-cake  are  annually 
imported,  the  value  of  which  exceeds  £500,000,  the  whole  of 
which  might  be  produced  by  our  agriculturists  with  the  most  per- 
fect ease,  and  with  profit  and  advantage  to  themselves.  In  con- 
nection with  our  supply  of  foreign  oil-cake,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  by  far  the  larger  proportions  are  sent  from  those  coun- 
tries which  are  the  largest  exporters  of  cattle  to  this  country.  By 
the  almost  total  neglect  of  the  cultivation  of  flax,  our  farmers  are 
thus  placed  in  the  anomalous  position  of  dependence  upon  those 
countries  for  the  supply  of  food  for  their  cattle,  which  compete 
with  them  in  our  markets,  and  in  several  instances,  we  are  ac- 
tually compelled,  in  addition  to  the  price  set  upon  the  cake,  to 
pay  a  considerable  duty  imposed  by  the  government  of  the  ex- 
porting countries. 

Flax-seed  Fea  Crushing. — From  Russia  we  import  annually 
half  a  million  of  quarters  of  flax-seed,  the  value  of  which  is  up* 
wards  of  a  million  sterling.  Our  total  imports  of  flax-seed  for 
sowing  and  crushing,  from  all  countries  in  round  numbers,  are 
about  650,000  quarters,  the  value  of  whiqh  at  the  low  price  of 
7s.  per  bushel,  is  £1,820,000.  There  is  no  reason  whatever, 
why  this  large  sum  might  not  be  annually  saved  to  the  pockets 
of  our  agriculturists,  nor  why  the  makers  of  linseed  oil  should 
not  be  supplied  exclusively  with  home-grown  seed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  manufacture.  The  cultivation  of  flax  at  home,  if 
only  for  seedy  would  render  our  oil-pressers  independent  for  their 
supply  upon  foreign  countries,  and  would  give  to  our  agricultu- 
rists a  return  of  upwards  of  £2,000,000  annually.  It  would  also 
give  them  an  article  more  valuable  for  cattle-food  than  the  oil- 
«ake  purchased  from  foreign  countries,  and  which  consists  of  the 
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mere  refuse  and  husks  which  remain  after  the  expression  of  the 
oleaginous  properties  from  the  seed ;  or  if  it  should  be  prefered 
by  some  still  to  use  cake,  the  seed  could  be  sold  to  the  "  oil-press- 
er,"  and  the  grower  might  fatten  his  cattle  upon  cake  produced 
from  home-grown  instead  of  from  foreign  linseed. 

Sowing  Seed. — With  an  increased  cultivation  of  flax  at  home, 
we  should  also  be  spared  the  dependence  upon  foreign  countries 
for  our  supply  of  seed  for  sowing  purposes,  and  which  we  now 
import  to  the  value  of  some  £200,000  per  annum ;  for  it  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  flax  can  be  only  grown  in  this  country 
from  foreign  seed ;  the  reason  for  this  opinion  being,  no  doubt, 
traceable  to  the  prevalent  mode  of  pulling  the  flax  before  fully 
ripe. 

4 

Manufactures. — Passing  on,  however,  from  the  agricultural 
demand  which  exists  for  the  production  of  the  crop  in  the  shape 
of  seedy  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  existing  market  and 
the  sources  of  supply  for  the  fire  of  the  plant  required  in  our 
manufactures.    It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to 
every  well-wisher  of  his  country,  that  in  the  two  main  branches 
of  our  textile  manufactures,  we  are  so  completely  dependent  for  the 
supply  of  the  raw  material  upon  foreign  countries.    Our  cotton 
manufacturers  absorb  daily  one  t/umsand  tans  of  cotton  wool,  the 
produce  of  foreign  countries  alone.    For  our  supply  of  cotton, 
we  must,  no  doubt,  still  continue  to  be  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries,  inasmuch  as  the  material  cannot  be  produced  at  Aomr, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe^  that  by  the  adaptation  of  flax 
to  cotton  machinery  this  extent  of  dependence  will  in  future  be 
considerably  less  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  provided  our  agricul- 
turists will  but  come  forward  in  earnest,  and  endeavor  to  supply 
the  new  demand  for  their  products  thus  created.    Our  linen  and 
other  manufactures  in  which  flax  is  employed,  are  all  but  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  their  supply ;  and 
of  the  100,000  tons  now  annually  consumed,  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  is  produced  in  this  country.    The  total  value  of  the  flax 
fibre  imported  for  manufacturing  into  linen,  sail  cloths,  tarpau- 
lings,  rick  covers,  sacking,  and  other  materials  exceeds  £5,000,000 
annually ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  judging  from  the  rapid  progress 
'  of  our  manufactures,  that  if  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  could 
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be  more  readily  obtained  at  home,  the  consumption  would  be  in- 
creased to  a  still  greater  extent./  The  progress  of  the  linen  trade, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  improvements  which  have  been  made 
in  machinery,  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  been  almost  un- 
paralleled. The  exports  of  linen,  have  increased  since  that  time 
from  50,000,000  to  105,000,000  of  yards,  and  its  declared  value 
from  £1 ,700,000  to  upwards  of  £3,000,000.  No  attempt  what- 
ever, has  been  made  on  the  part  of  our  agriculturists  to  meet  the 
enormous  and  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  raw  material ; 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  foreign  producer  has  been  reaping  a  gold- 
en harvest  from  the  monopoly  which  he  has  possessed.  The  im- 
ports of  foreign  flax  have  increased  from  936,000  cwt.  in  1831,  to 
1 ,800,000  in  1842.  The  value  of  the  increased  imports  being  not 
less  than  two  millions  and  a  half,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is 
paid  for  in  money  sent  out  of  the  country. 

Hemp. — We  also  import  large  quantities  of  hemp,  which  might, 
like  flax,  be  easily  and  profitably  grown  at  home.  The  value  of 
the  hemp  annually  imported  is  about  £1 ,500,000.  We  have  thus 
a  demand  existing  for  flax  and  hemp,  and  for  the  supply  of  which 
we  are  dependent  upon  foreign  countries,  shown  in  round  num- 
bers by  the  following  figures : 

Flax  fibre  . . . .  . £5,000,000 

Seed  for  crushing 1,800,000 

sowing 200,000 

oil-cake 600,000 

nemp 1,500,000 

X  9,1 00,000 

New  Markets. — Hitherto  we^have  spoken  only  of  the  existing 
markets  ;  I  am  now  anxious  to  call  your  attention  to  that  great 
demand  which  will  be  opened  by  my  discovery  of  the  mode  of 
adapting  flax  to  cotton  and  woolen  machinery.  The  substitution 
of  flax  for  cotton  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  Recent 
experiments  at  Rochdale  have  completely  set  that  question  at  rest. 
Important  as  may  be  the  considerations  connected  at  present  with 
the  linen  manufactures,  and  cogent  as  may  be  the  arguments 
deduced  from,  them,  in  order  to  induce  you  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  ground  no^y  occupied  by  the  foreign  producer — infinitely 
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man  important,  and  far  more  forcible,  are  thoee  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  prospective  demand  now  springing  np  in  our 
cotton  manufactures.  The  consumption  of  the  raw  material  moat 
of  necessity  be  governed  by  the  machinery  which  exists  for  its 
manufacture,  and  the  spindles  of  Belfast,  of  Dundee,  and  of  Leeds, 
are  already  supplied  with  the  produce  of  foreign  countries.  Not 
so,  however,  with  respect  to  flax  and  its  adaptation  to  the  cotton 
manufactures.  Millions  of  cotton  spindles  are  ready  at  once  U> 
take  to  the  new  material  and  spin  it  for  you,  without  the  slightest 
alteration  being  required  in  their  arrangement.  A  thousand  tons 
of  cotton  daily,  or  770,000,000  of  lbs.  annually,  are  consumed  in 
our  cotton  manufactures,  and  the  result  of  my  recent  experiments 
has  been  such  as  to  show  that  flax  may  be  substituted  for  one* 
half  at  least  of  this  amount.  In  order,  therefore,  to  supply  the 
new  demand  for  a  new  material  thus  created,  the  produce  of  2,000 
acres  will  be  required  for  ea<!h  day,  and  the  whole  of  the  flax 
grown  in  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
one-seventh  of  the  supply  required  for  Manchester  alone.  It  is 
a  duty  imperative  upon  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  to  en- 
deavor to  meet  this  enormous  demand,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  foreign  countries,  which  will  inevitably  be  the 
case,  if  they  do  not  immediately  exert  themselves  in  this  respect. 

Wool. — But  not  Manchester  alone,  but  the  woolen  districts  of 
England,  await  with  anxiety  an  increased  supply  of  flax  which 
shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  spinning  in  combination 
with  wool,  upon  the  existing  wool  machinery.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  statistics  upon  the  subject  of  our  woolen  manufactures. 
The  populatian  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  other  towns  in  the  woolen 
districts,  are  kept  in  a  state  of  prosperity  by  the  employment 
which  it  affords ;  and  the  introduction  of  flax  into  that  particular 
branch  of  manufactures  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
price  of  material  by  25  per  cent.,  and  of  giving  an  increased 
amount  of  employment  in  those  districts.  A  firm  in  Bradford 
has  already  taken  steps  to  carry  on  the  manufacture,  and  will 
alone  require  the  produce  of  5,000  acres  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Deficient  supply  of  Cotton. — In  connection  with  the  supply 
of  the  markets  already  referred  to,  a  further  argument  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  fact  of  the  present  diminished  supply  of  the  raw- 
material  from  foreign  countries.  "  There  is,"  says  Mr.  Porter, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  statistics  of  the  cotton  trade,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  British  Association  last  year, "  a  growing  opinion 
that  now,  and  for  some  years  past,  we  have  reached  the  maximum 
supply  of  cotton  from  the  United  States — a  fact  which,  should  it 
prove  to  be  correct,  makes  it  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  either  * 
to  seek  for  further  supplies  of  the  article  from  other  sources,  or 
to  find  some  efficient  substitute  that  shall  provide  the  means  of 
employment  for  our  continually  growing  numbers."  So  great  has 
been  the  deficiency  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year,  that  the  prices  have  risen  cent,  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
those  of  1849,  and  our  manufacturers  are  straining  every  nerve 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  an  additional  supply  of.  cotton,  and  to  re- 
duce their  dependence  upon  the  United  States  for  a  supply  of 
their  staple  article.  The  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
feeling  the  importance  of  the  subject,  have,  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, sent  a  gentleman  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in- 
formation as  to  the  probable  extent  to  which  they  might  depend 
upon  that  country  for  an  increased  supply  of  cotton.  But  to 
realize  this  much  desired  benefit  there  must  be  introduced  into 
India  a  totally  new  system  of  managing  this  crop,  and  new  and 
convenient  modes  of  transit  for  bringing  the  produce  of  the 
interior  down  to  the  coast  for  shipment.  Those  acquainted  with 
the  habitsand  prejudices  of  the  people  of  that  country  need  hardly 
to  be  told  with  what  difficulty  such  a  change  would  be  brought 
about,  and  how  many  years  must  elapse  before  the  establishment 
of  railways,  or  the  formation  of  roads  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  material  produced  under  such  an  altered  system.  So  far, 
then,  as  the  arguments  for  an  extended  growth  of  flax  in  this 
country,  founded  upon  the  present  position  of  our  cotton  manu- 
facturers, are  concerned,  our  agriculturists  have  to  consider  the 
diminished  supply  and  increased  price  of  cotton ;  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  requisite  supplies  from  other  countries;  and, 
above  all,  the  fact  that  flax  can  be  advantageously  employed  as  a 
substitute  in  those  manufactures  in  which  cotton  is  required. 

Deficiency  of  Flax. — If  we  again  trust  to  the  po*sition*  of 
our  linen  manufactures,  it  will  be  found  that  there  exists  in 
that  branch  also  a  most  extraordinary  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
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the  raw  material.  In  Ireland  the  cultivation  of  flax  has  (alien 
during  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  1845,  by  nearly  60,000 
acres.  In  Russia,  from  whence  we  derive  our  largest  supplies, 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  exports  of  flax  of 
nearly  150,000  "  poods,'7  or  about  twenty  per  cent ;  and  I  find  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  an  extension  of  the  growth  of  flax,  a  circular  of  one  of 
the  largest  houses  in  St.  Petenburgh  in  which  the  following 
statement  occurs: — 

"  We  are  .to  have  a  small  supply  of  flax  next  season,  not  abort 
one-half  oi  that  which  we  had  two  years  ago,  and  such  highftrices 
are  consequently  paying  in  the  interior,  that  the  dealers  will  not 
be  able  to  lay  it  down  here,  to  cost  less  abroad,  that  it  is  now  sell- 
ing for  on  your  side ;  so  that  we  are  not  likely  to  have  anything 
doing  on  contract  for  a  long  time,  if  at  all  this  winter,  unless  the 
relative  state  of  the  two  markets  experience  mutual  alteration 
by  an  improvement  on  your  side." 

In  Belgium,  where  the  finest  qualities  of  flaj  are  produced, 
the  cultivation  of  flax  is  considerably  less  than  on  the  average  of 
former  years. 

Objections  to  Growth  op  Flax:  Agriculture. — But  if  satis- 
fied that  ample  markets  exist  for  the  sale  of  his  produce,  and  that 
this  sort  of  moral  impediment  to  its  growth  has  been  removed, 
the  agriculturist  may  still  point  to  the  objections  entertained 
against  the  growth  of  flax,  both  on  account  of  its  supposed  ex- 
haustive character,  and  the  trouble,  risk,  and  expense  attendant 
upon  its  preparation  for  market,  as  reasons  why  he  should  not 
enter  upoirthe  cultivation  of  the  plant. ,  With  respect  to  the  ex- 
haustive character  of  the  plant,  and  its  consequent  injurious  ef- 
fects upon  the  soil,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing 
that,  under  a  proper  and  judicious  mode  of  treatment,  it  is  more 
exhaustive  or  injurious  than  any  other  seed-producing  crop.  An 
examination  of  the  stem  of  the  plant  shows  that  those  portions  of 
it  which  are  required  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture,  are  derived, 
almost  exclusively  from  the  atmosphere.  Indeed,  to  so  small  an 
extent  do  the  organic  properties  of  the  soil  enter  into  the  fibre, 
that  it  has  been  found  upon  analysis  that  100  lbs.  £oes  not  con- 
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tain  upon  an  average  more  than  2  lbs.  of  mineral  matters,  inclu- 
ding lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  carbonic,  phosphoric,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  silica.  It  is  the  woody  parts  of  the  plant,  the 
resinous  matter  of  the  seed,  with  its  capsules  and  husks,  which 
absorb  from  the  soil  the  phosphoric  acid  and  other  fertilizing  in- 
gredients. If  the  flax,  unlike  other  crops,  be  not  allowed  to  re- 
turn anything  to  the  soil ;  if  the  seed  be  thrown  into  the  steep- 
pit  or  *  rottery"  with  the  stem  of  the  plant,  and  food  for  the  cat- 
tle, the  straw  or  woody  parts  be  rendered  perfectly  useless  for  all 
the  purposes  of  manure,  or  mixing  with  cattle  food ,  then  undoubt- 
edly flax,  like  any  other  crop,  would  be  in  itself  an  exhausting 
crop.  But  practical  experience,  however,  has  fully  proved  that 
under  a  judicious  mode  of  treatment,  so  far  from  being  an  ex- 
haustive, flax  is  actually  a  renovating  crop.  Numerous  instances 
might  be  cited  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Edmonds,  of  Storehouse, 
near  Plymouth,  stated  in  1848 :  "  It  is  a  mistaken  opinion  that 
hemp  and  flax  impoverish  the  land ;  from  long  experience  I  have 
found  the  contrary ;  these  are  crops  that  make  a  greater  return  at 
to  manure  than  any  corn  crop." 

Sir  Richard  O'Donnell,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  cultivators  of 
flax  in  Ireland,  and  who  has  grown  to  the  extent  of  700  acres  in 
one  year,  states  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  "  As  the  result  of  many 
years'  experience,  that  when  grown  in  its  regular  rotation,  flax 
is  so  far  from  being  exhaustive,  that  it  tends  greatly  to  improve 
the  soil  and  the  character  of  the  other  crops  In  the  rotation.  It 
is  above  all  most  valuable  for  laying  down  land  after  wheat  or 
oats,  as  the  process  of  pulling  the  flax,  by  loosening  the  earth 
around  the  roots,  improves  greatly  the  quality  of  the  grass  crop." 

Mr.  Warnes,  whose  exei^ions  as  a  practical  agriculturist,  to 
promote  the  extension  of  flax  culture,  are  deserving  of  all  praise, 
and  whose  system  of  agriculture  rests  upon  the  growth  of  flax, 
and  the  fattening  of  cattle  in  boxes,  upon  the  seed,  incorporated 
with  the  other  produce  of  the  farm,  both  summer  and  winter,  has 
introduced  the  flax  plant  into  every  rotation  upon  his  farm :  and 
judging  from  the  results  of  his  own  experience,  he  states  that  no 
rational  assertion  can  now  be  urged  against  the  growth  of  flax, 
as  the  improved  systems  of  cultivation  and  preparation  have  ren- 
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dered  obsolete  the  clauses  in  old  lea**,  prohibiting  the  cutane 
of  the  plant,  and  the  antiquated  qotion  that  fibre  and  seed  can- 
not be  secured  at  the  same  time.  So  far,  therefore,  m  the  ex- 
haustive character  of  the  plant  is  concerned,  fheie  appears  to  be 
no  sufficient  ground  for  entertaining  such  an  opinion. 

Preparation  for  Market.— A  farther  objection  to  the  growth  of 
flax  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  process  hitherto 
required  to  be  employed  previous  to  its  preparation  for  market. 
So  long  as  it  shall  continue  to  be  considered  necessary  for  the 
grower  to  embark  in  the  present  troublesome  and  uncertain  pro- 
cess of  steeping  the  Flax  in  the  straw,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect 
any  very  general  or  extensive  growth  of  the  plant.  Although 
considerable  advance  has  no  doubt  been  been  made  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  fibre  during  the  last  few  years,  still  the  present 
mode  is  far  from  being  suitable  to  the  great  body  of  the  farmers 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Dew  Rotting. — Under  the  system  <*f  preparing  the  flax  hitherto, 
four  modes  of  steeping  or  rotting  the  plant  are  resorted  to.  The 
first  consists  of  the  plan  of  "  dew  rotting,"  or  allowing  the  flax  to 
remain  exposed  on  grass  land  for  a  considerable  number  of  days 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  rain  and  dews,  and  atmosphere. 
The  plan,  however,  is  one  which,  from  its  obvious  inconveniences, 
is  not  calculated  to  meet  with  general  approval  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  agriculture,  and  is  indeed  very  rarely  adopted. 

Steeping  ik  Streams. — Probably  the  best  mode  of  steeping  the 
flax  is  that  of  placing  it  in  running  streams,  according  to  the 
mode  adopted  in  Couartrai,  the  principal  flax -producing  district 
of  Belgium.  Th,e  flax  so  prepared  generally  realizes  a  much 
higher  price  than  any  other  description  of  flax.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  peculiarities  in  the  water  of  the  river  Lys  which 
makes  it  admirably  adapted  for  steeping  purposes,  and  which  are 
not  possessed  by  any  other  streams  in  this  country.  Independent 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  water,  the  steeping  of  flax  in  running 
streams  cannot  be  made  generally  available  in  this  country,  as 
they  are  mostly  too  rapid  in  their  character. 

Stepping  in  Pits.— In  the  absence  of  suitable  streams,  recourse 
is  had  to  a  mode  of  steeping  in  pits  or  pools  sunk  in  the  ground. 
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Bat  so  many  favorable  conditions  are  required  to  be  obtained, 
and  so  many  unfavorable  ones  to  be  avoided,  in  the  selection  of 
the  site  for  the  pool,  and  the  supply  of  the  water  required,  that 
it  is  probable  that  a  desirable  or  perfect  steep-pool  could  not  be 
formed  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  soil  forming  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  pit  will  have  an  influence  on  the  color  of  the 
fibre  ;  clay,  gravel,  alluvial  and  pejity  soil,  will  each  impart  some 
peculiar  dye  to  the  material,  which  more  or  less  affect  its  value. 
The  water  used  in  the  pit  or  pool  iqtist  not  be  spring  water,  and 
it  must  not  have  flowed  over  any  soil  containing  metallic 
deposits  ;  and  rain  water  is  not  well  calculated  for  the  purpose. 
But,  in  addition  to  all  these  difficulties  attendant  upon  obtaining 
the  requisite  means,  the  grower  of  flax  has  to  contend  against  all 
the  uncertainties  and  risks  of  either  over  or  under-steeping  his 
flax.  "One  sultry  night,"  says  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Royal 
Flax  Society, "  while  it  is  in  the  steep,  and  nearly  rotted  sufficient- 
ly, is  enough  to  carry  the  fermentation  beyond  the  safe  point. 
So  much  is  this  feared  by  formers,  that  almost  all  flax  is  under- 
watered  ;  and  although  much  of  it  is  afterwards  mannered  on  the 
grass,  yet  the  greater  proportion  is  brought  to  market  with  the 
shores  still  unseparated  in  bits  on  the  fibres."  But  while  the  . 
sultry  nights  of  summer  are  unfavorable  to  the  steeping  of  flax, 
and  inconvenient  to  the  farmer,  inasmuch  as  his  laborers  are  at 
that  season  generally  otherwise  employed,  it  is  also  obvious  that 
during  the  winter,  when  comparatively  little  farm  labor  is  carried 
on,  the  process  of  steeping  must  be  discontinued  altogether,  in 
consequence  of  the  temperature. 

Schenck  System. — A  fourth  process  has,  within  the  last  few 
years,  been  very  strenuously  advocated  by  the  Royal  Flax  Soci- 
ety in  Ireland,  which  consists  in  steeping  the  flax  in  hot  water. 
This  mode,  although  doubtless  an  improvement  upon  any  of  the 
existing  plans,  still  does  not  afford  the  means  of  obtaining  that 
complete  separation  of  the  fibre  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain. 
The  Belfast  Society  do  not  pretend  that  is  a  mode  generally  ap- 
plicable to  the  use  of  the  producer  of  flax,  for  under  what  they 
term  a  "  division  of  labor"  they  propose  that  the  whole  process 
of  preparation,  with  the  profits  attendant  upon  it,  and  the  addi- 
tional labor  required,  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
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growers,  whom  it  designates  as  "  a  class  of  persons  ignorant  of 
the  commonest  chemical  principles)"  and  handed  over  to  capital- 
ists  or  speculators  who  will  erect  the  required  machinery  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  growth  of  a  certain  quantity  of  flax  would  be 
previously  guaranteed.    According  to  the  reports  of  the  Society, 

it  appears  that  the  profits  upon  the  preparation  of  an  Irish  acre 
of  flax  would  be  something  like  200  per  cent,  upon  the  amount 
paid  to  the  grower  for  his  produce.  The  farmer  is  paid  for  his 
flax  a  price  ranging  from  JB5  to  £8  per  acre;  the  steeper  upon 
this  principle  of  "  division  of  labor/'  receiving  a  net  profit  (I 
take  the  figures  of  the  advocates  of  the  plan)  of  upwards  of  £20. 

With  such  inducements  as  these  offered  by  the  Flax  Society,  I 
doubt  much  whether  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  will  feel 
yery  much  disposed  to  enter  upon  the  growth  of  flax  to  the  ex- 
tent which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require ;  and  in  Ireland 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  scheme,  fraught  with  so  many 
of  the  abuses  of  the  middlemen  system,  will  soon  be  found  alike 
intolerable  to  producer  and  consumer. 

The  whole  of  these  difficulties  may,  I  believe,  be  easily  over- 
come by  the  adoption  of  a  system  more  in  accordance  with  the 
present  advanced  state,  of  practical  science  and  knowledge,  and 
which  involves  the  entire  abolition  of  the  whole  of  the  existing 
modes  of  steeping  the  flax  in  the  straw. 

Steeping  Ihjtoious. — Not  only  is  the  present  process  of  steep- 
ing inconvenient  and  unnecessary,  but  it  is  highly  injurious,  as 
it  imparts  its  injurious  dyes  to  the  fibre,  deteriorates,  and  gives  to 
it  an  inequality  of  strength,  which  in  the  subsequent  stages  of 
manufacture,  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  overcome.  I  have 
found  this  to  be  more  particularly  the  case  in  the  preparation  of 
the  flax  into  a  material  capable  of  being  spun  alone  or  in  combi- 
nation with  wool  and  cotton  upon  the  existing  machinery.  I  am 
anxious  that  the  grower  should  not  resort  to  any  of  the  existing 
modes  in  the  preparation  of  his  flax ;  for  any  one  step  taken  in 
that  direction  entails  subsequently  the  necessity  of  much  addi- 
tional trouble  and  expense,  in  addition  to  most  materially  affect- 
ing the  strength  and  quality  of  the  yarns  and  threads  produced 
from  it. 
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Purchase  in  the  Straw. — The  mode  in  which  I  should  most 
prefer  to  purchase  flax  would  be  in  the  straw,  precisely  as  it  is 
left  after  the  removal  of  the  seed.  In  this  state  it  can  be  dealt 
with  a  Car  greater  degree  of  certainty  than  in  any  other,  and  may 
be  within  four-and-twenty  hours  from  the  time  of  its  being  pull- 
ed ripe  from  the  field,  placed  in  a  condition  fit  for  preparation 
for  spinning,  upon  any  of  the  flax,  cotton,  wool,  or  silk  machinery 
of  the  country. 

Facility  op  Transit. — As  there  would  be  obviously  many  in- 
conveniences connected  with  the  transit  and  carriage  to  a  large 
distance  of  a  material  so  bulky  as  that  of  flax  in  the  straw,  the 
grower  might  in  ^certain  cases,  by  the  use  of  a  common  breaker 
and  a,  pair  of  toothed  cylinders,  remove  a  great  portion  of  the 
more  bulky  part  of  the  plant,  and  thus  send  the  fibre  in  a  partial- 
ly-cleaned state  to  the  market.  The  chaff  obtained  from  this 
partial  separation  of  the  straw  from  the  fibre,  which  contains  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  inorganic  matter  from  the  soil,  and 
which  not  having  been  destroyed  by  the  process  of  steeping,  will 
form  a  most  valuable  material  for  mixing  with  cake,  crushed 
seed,  the  mucilage  formed  from  it,  or  other  articles  of  cattle-food. 

Landlords. — There  is  also  a  third  mode  which  might  be  made 
available  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  either  of  the  preceding 
plans,  which  is  that  of  the  erection  of  the  required  accommoda- 
tion  by  the  landlords  for  the  use  of  their  tenants,  upon  the 
payment  of  such  sums  as  would  be  calculated  to  cover  the  inter- 
est of  the  capital  invested,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  the  buildings 
and  apparatus  in  an  efficient  state  of  repair. 

Profit. — There  remains  yet  one  very  important  point,  to 
which  I  have  at  present  only  incidentally  alluded ;  I  mean  the 
profit  to  the  farmer  upon  the  cultivation  of  flax.  If  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  you  of  the  extent  and  certainty  of  the 
market  which  exists  for  the'  produce,  and  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity which  exists  for  your  endeavoring  to  obtain  possession  of 
those  markets,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  enabled  most 
satisfactorily  to  prove  that  you  can  do  so  with  considerable 
profit  and  advantage  to  yourselves. 


• 
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Seed  and  Fibre. — It  will  be  found  in  the  first  place  that  the 

profit  derived  from  flax  under  the  present  modes  of  steeping, 

combined  with  the  saving  of  the  seed  is  considerably  greater 

than  can  be  obtained  from  the  cultivation  of  wheat  at  present 

prices.    Mr.  Warnes  states  that  the  profit  upon  14  acres  of  flax, 

grown  and  prepared  by  him  last  year,  was  upwards  of  <£6  per 

acre  over  that  of  his  wheat.    His  figures  are. 

£    s.    <L 

Prepared  flax  sold  at  Leeds, 238  16    0 

Value  of  seed, 126    0    0 

364  16     0 

Deduct  cost  of  preparing  flax,.... 140    0    0 

Grossprofit, 224  16     0 

Tftlue  of  produce  of  14  acres  of  wheat,  at  38  bushels 
to  the  acre,  at  40s.  per  quarter, 133    0    O 

Total  balance  in  favor  of  flax  over  wheat,  not  inclu- 
ding 6  tons,  6  cwt. ,  of  husks  eqtoal  to  hay,  26.  cwt. 
of  tow,  and  manploads  of  refuse  for  littering  cattle,  £91  16    O 

Seed  alone. — The  above  is  an  instance  in  which  both  the  seed 
and  the  fibre  were  saved  and  prepared.  There  are  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  flax  is  grown  solely  for  the  purpose  of  seed, 
and  others  in  which  the  seed  is  wasted  or  destroyed,  the  only 
object  in  such  case  being,  to  obtain  the  fibre.  In  either  case  there 
is  a  greater  profit  to  the  grower  than  can  be  obtained  from  almost 
any  other  crop.  Mr.  Beare,  probably  one  of  the  best  farmers  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  grows  every  year  one  or  two  acres  of  flax 
after  wheat,  and  without  manure,  for  the  seed  only.  His  crop 
last  year  yielded  26  bushels,  which,  at  10s.  per  bushel,  would  be 
worth  £13 ;  while  his  wheat  crop  did  not  exceed  five  quarters, 
which,  sold  at  40s.,  would  yield  but  £10,  leaving  a  profit  in 
favor  of  flax-seed  alone,  (the  straw  being  used  as  litter  for  cattle) 
of  £3  per  acre.  I  may  state  upon  this  point,  as  a  general  rule, 
under  the  present  system,  that,  when  grown  for  its  seed  alone, 
the  flax  fibre  is  coarse,  and  is  not  considered  of  so  much  value 
as  that  of  a  finer  description. 

Fibre  alome. — Seed  destroyed.    Numerous  instances  might 
be  adduced,  from  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Flax  Society,  to  show 
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that  evwi  in  caws  where  the  seed  has  been  thrown  into  the  steep 
pits  and  destroyed,  the  profit  upon  the  sale  and  preparation  of 
the  fibre  was  still  gpefcter  than  that  of  many  other  of  the  crops. 
As  the  example  thus  set  is  one,  however,  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  generally  followed  by  enlightened  agriculturists  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  trouble  you  with  any  figures  upon 
that  point. 

New  process. — These,  however,  are  returns  obtained  under  the 
present  mode  of  steeping  and  preparing  the  flax.  According  to 
the  plan  which  I  venture  to  submit,  the  returns  will,  I  anticipate, 
be  even  more  favorable  to  the  grower. 

Sold  in  straw. — In  the  case  in  which  he  may  elect  tojdispose 
of  his  flax  in  the  straw,  the  farmer  would  derive  the  full  value  of 
his  crop  of  seed,  and  the  straw  wou!4  be  worth  to  him  £4  per 
ton,  the  produce  being  about  two  tons  per  acre.  He  will  not  be 
required,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  to  pull  his  flax  before  it  is 
perfectly  ripe,  or  before  the  seed  has  been  fully  or  completely 
formed.  Indeed  the  coarser  and  more  developed  is  the  stem  of  the 
plant,  the  more  valuable  will  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  adaptation 
to  the  woolen  and  cotton  machinery,  and  the  fine- gossamer 
threads  can  be  produced  from  it  with  greater  certainty  and  pre* 
cision  than  when  pulled  in  an  earlier  stage  of  its  growth.  The  . 
grower,  therefore,  need  be  under  no  fear  as  to  the  fineness  of  his 
crop,  and  he  may  obtain  from  It  as  large  an  amount  of  seed  as 
his  land  will  produce. 

Partial  cleaning. — If  the  difficulty  of  transporting1  the  flu 
in  the  straw  to  any  great  distance  should  render  it  necessary  for 
the  grower  to  reduce  its  bulk,  by  the  removal  of  some  of  th$ 
woody  part  of  the  plant,  he  will  obtain  by  so  doing,  in  addition 
to  the  seed,  a  valuable  article  of  food  for  his  cattle,  and  the  en- 
hanced value  of  the  fibre  will  more  than  repay  tfje  anetntof 
labor  bestowed  upon  it. 

Complete  preparation. — If  disposed  to  carry  the  preparation 
of  the  flax  to  its  usual  stage  of  adaptation  to  the  spindles  of  the 
manufacturer,  whether  cotton,  linen,  wool,  ofr  silk,  he  trill  derhnt 
a  profit  larger  and  more  certain  than  any  which  he  can  obtain 
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under  the  present  process ;  while  from  the  refuse  straw,  impreg- 
nated with  the  salts  used  in  its  preparation,  he  toll  obtain  a 
manure  of  the  richest  and  most  iertilizing  character. 

The  Chevalier  Claussen  then  laid  before  the  council  the  fol- 
lowing different  specimens : 

1 .  Samples  of  flax  in  the  straw,  pulled  and  rippled. 

2.  Samples' of  flax-straw,  prepared  according  to  the  new  pro- 
cess, adapted  for  linen  manufactures. 

3.  Samples  of  long  fibre  scutched  from  part  of  No.  2. 

4.  Samples  of  flax-fibre,  adapted  for  spinning  on  cotton 
machinery. 

5.  Sample  of  yarn  spun  on  cotton  machinery,  some  from  all  the 
above  flax-fibre,  others  mixed  in  various  proportions  with  the 
American  cotton ;  these  mixtures  being  termed  by  the  inventor 
flax-cotton. 

6.  Samples  of  flax-fibre  prepared  for  mixing  with  wool. 

7.  Samples  of  yarn  produced  on  ordinary  woolen  machinery, 
composed  of  wool  and  flax  in  various  proportions,  termed  by  the 
inventor  flax-wool. 

8.  Samples  qf  flannel  woven  from  the  above. 

9.  Samples  of  fine  cloth  woven  from  yarn  composed  of  flax  and 
fine  wool  in  various  proportions. 

10.  Flax-fibre  prepared  for  mixing  with  silk,  and  dyed  with 
colors. 

11.  Flax-fibre  mixed  with  spun  silk,  and  termed  by  the  in- 
ventor flax-silk. 

12.  A  sample  of  yarn  produced  from  the  above. 

13.  Samples  of  flax-cotton  yarn  dyed  of  various  colors. 

14.  Samples  of  cloth  woven  from  flax-cotton  yarn  and  wool, 
dyed. 
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The  following  are  the  advantages  detailed  by  the  Chevalier 
Claussen  and  his  friends,  as  possessed  by  the  new  process  over 
the  old  methods : 

1 .  That  by  the  Chevalier  Claussen's  process  the  preparation 
of  long  fibre  for  scutching  is  effected  in  less  than  one  day ,  and  he 
always  produces  a  fibre  uniform  in  strength  and  entirely  free  from 
color,  much  facilitating  the  after  process  of  bleaching  either  in 
yarns  or  in  cloth. 

2.  That  he  can  also  bleach  it  in  the  straw  at  very  little  addi- 
tional expense  of  time  or  money. 

3.  That  the  former  tedious  and  uncertain  modes  of  steeping 
are  superseded  by  one  perfectly  certain  with  ordinary  care. 

4.  That  in  consequence  of  a  more  complete  severance  of  the 
fibres  from  each  other,  and  also  from  the  bark  and  boon,  the  pro- 
cess of  scutching  is  effected  with  half  the  labor  usually  employed. 

[These  advantages  referred  to  that  portion  of  the  invention  that 
includes  the  preparation  of  flax  for  spinning  upon  the  ordinary 
flax  machinery,  and  suited  to  existing  markets.  The  further 
advantages  have  reference  to  the  creation  of  new  markets  for 
British  produce.] 

5.  That  by  the  new  process  flax  is  rendered  capable  of  being 
spun,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  any  existing  spinning 
machinery. 

6.  That  the  fibre,  to  be  mixed  with  cotton,  or  spun  alone  on 
cotton  machinery,  is  so  completely  assimilated  in  its  character  to 
that  of  cotton,  that  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the  same  rich  opaque 
color  that  characterises  all  dyed  cotton ;  and,  consequently,  any 
cloth  made  from  flax-cotton  yarn  can  be  readily  printed,  dyed  or 
bleached  by  the  ordinary  cotton  processes. 

7.  That  flax-fibre  can  be  always  produced  with  profit  to  the 
British  grower  at  a  less  price  than  cotton  can  be  imported  into 
this  country  with  profit  to  the  foreign  producer. 

■ 

8.  That  as  a  consequence  of  this  advantage,  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  will  be  less  dependent  on  the  fluctuations  of  the 
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cotton  crop  for  a  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  a  more  regular 
employment  will  be  given  to  the  manufacturing  population,  and 
the  present  amount  of  local  rates  be  greatly  diminished  thereby. 

9.  That  the  British  grower  will  derive  great  benefit  from  a 
supply  of  the  wide  demand  thus  opened  to  him. 


10%  That  with  respect  to  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  spin 
flax  in  combination  with  wool  on  the  existing  wool  machinery, 
the  first  is,  that  the  flax  prepared  by  M.  Claussen  is  capable  of 
being  scribbed,  spun,  woven,  and  milled,  in  all  respects  as  if  it 
were  entirely  wool ;  having  an  advantage  in  this  respect  over 
cotton,  which  has  not  the  slightest  milling  properties ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  flax  fibre  i»  capable  of  being  even  made  into  cocor- 
mon  felt  hats  with  or  without  the  admixture  of  wool.  To  such 
an  extent  has  the  milling  properties  of  Flax '  been  proved,  that 
the  sample  of  cloth  exhibited  had  been  woven  to  54  inches  wide, 
and  milled  up  to  28  inches  wide. 

11.  That  the  flax  fibre  will  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
when  prepared  for  spinning  with  wool,  cost  more  than  from  6d. 
to  8d.  per  lb.,  while  the  wool  with  which  it  may  be  mixed  will 
coat  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  lb.;  consequently  reducing  the  price  of 
cloth  produced  from  this  mixture  *  25  or  30  per  cent,  below  the 
present  prices  of  cloth  made  wholly  from  wool,  and  being  of 
equal,  if  not  greater  durability. 

12.  That  short- wool  refuse,  which  cannot  by  itself  be  spun 
into  a  thread,  by  being  mixed  with  this  thread,  can  be  rapidly 
spun  and  manufactured  into  serviceable  clothsv 

13.  That  there  is  a  probability  of  a  further  demand  being 
opened  up  for  this  fibre  in  the  flannel  and  woolen  trade. 

14.  That  by  this  process  flat  may  be  also  so  prepared  as  to 
be  spun  in  any  certain  proportions  with  silk  upon  the  existing 
silk  machinery ;  that  when  so  spun,  it  is  capable  of  receiving 
considerable  brilliancy  of  tint.  That  the  fibre  may  be  prepared 
for  thus  spinning  at  an  uniform  price  of  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  lb. 
Thai  as  it  may  be  spun  in  any  proportions  with  silk,  it  is  evident 
that  tbe  price  of  the  yarns  must  be  reduced  according  to  the 
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relative  proportions  of  the  materials  employed,  thus  extending 
the  markets,  and  giving  increased  employment  to  the  operatives. 

15.  That}  by  M.  Claussen's  process  of  bleaching!  any  useless 
flax  can  be  converted  into  a  first-rate  article  for  the  paper-maker, 
at  a  less  price  than  the  paper-maker  is  now  paying  for  white 
rags;  and  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  first-class  papers. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Claussen  and  his  friends  had  no  doubt  that 
a  plan  might  be  devised  by  which  the  grower  of  flax  would  de- 
rive not  only  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  sale  or  con- 
sumption of  his  flax-seed,  and  the  sale  of  his  straw,  as  stated  in 
the  paper  read,  and  the  further  advantages  to  be  derived  by  him 
from  the  partial  separation  of  the  woody  part  of  the  stem  from 
the  fibre,  which  would  reduce  the  cost  of  transit,  and  provide 
for  a  larger  return  to  the  land ;  but  also  the  larger  profit  to  be 
derived  from  the  transforming  of  the  straw  into  fibres  suitable 
for  any  of  the  purposes  above  described,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion pointed  out  in  the  paper  read  to  the  meeting,  and  thus 
secure  to  themselves  that  double  profit,  which,  under  the  present 
system,  it  was  all  but  impossible  for  them  to  obtain. 

Sir  James  Graham  inquired  whether  the  farmer,  in  separating 
the  seed  from  the  straw,  would  be  liable  to  injure  the  fibre  ?  To 
which 

M.  Claussen  replied  that  no  such  injury  to  the  fibre  would 
arise  from  any  of  the  present  modes  of  separating  th^  seed  from 
the  straw,  so  long  as  the  separation  waa  made  longitudinally; 
that  an  ordinary  thrashing  machine  might  be  so  employed  as  not 
to  injure  the  fibre ;  in  fact,  that  the  only  injury  that  could  arise 
would  ensue  from  breaking  the  fibre  across,  or  steeping  it  on  the. 
old  system. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  desirable  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  putting  the  former  in  possession  of  all  the  conditions  under 
which  flax  could  be  grown  advantageously,  and  conveyed  to 
market  at  a  profit,  as  the  time  for  sowing  the  crop  was  near  at 
hand. 
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Mr.  Alcock,  M.  P.,  stated  that  coals  could  be  brought  from 
Yorkshire  at  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  but  they  were  a  compact  heavy 
article  of  transit,  while  flax  would  be  bulky  and  light. 

Mr.  M'Dermott  observed  that  the  bulk  of  the  flax  might  be 
reduced  by  partial  removal  of  the  straw  by  a  machine  that  would 
not  cost  more  than  £10,  and  also  by  hydraulic  pressure,  as  in 
the  case  of  hay  for  exportation,  and  that  probably  the  railways 
might  eventually  contract  at  lower  rates  for  the  conveyance  of 
this  new  branch  of  traffic. 

Mr.  Majendie  thought  if  the  machine  was  portable,  it  might  be 
let  out  from  farm  to  farm.  If  the  new  process  did  not  produce 
any  injurious  effect  on  flax  that  rendered  it  unfit  in  any  degree 
for  subsequent  use  in  all  the  ordinary  stages  of  manufacture,  it 
would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Christopher,  M.  P.,  and  Colonel  Challoner,  thought  it  de- 
sirable that ;  the  cost  of  machinery  required  by  farmers  for  com- 
mencing this  branch  of  cultivation,  so  new  to  many  of  them, 
should  be  accurately  ascertained. 

Mr.  Miles,  M.  P.,  had  been  just  endeavoring  to  obtain  that 
information  from  one  of  M.  Claussen's  friends  near  him,  and  it 
appeared  that  one  machine  only  was  essential,  but  that  two 
might,  for  farther  preparation  of  the  flax,  be  employed,  if  the 
farmer  thought  proper;  the  first  machine  would  cost  JB10,  and 
one  object  of  it  was  partially  to  separate  the  fibre,  leaving  the 
shoves  or  gross  remaining  matter,  amounting  to  two-thirds  oi 
the  original  flax,  behind,  to  be  returned  by  the  farmer  to  the 
land ;  the  second  machine  would  cost  £50,  and  was  adapted  for 
clearing  the  fibres  effectually  from  the  refuse  after  the  first  che- 
mical process. 

The  Hon.  Dudley  Pelham,  M.  P.,  conceived  it  important  to 
inquire  into  the  effect  that  the  introduction  of  this  new  system 
would  have  on  the  relative  employment  of  laborers  in  flax  cul- 
ture and  its  operations. 

Mr.  Kennedy  inquired  the  price  of  new  "  British  cotton97  com- 
pared with  that  of  ordinary  foreign  cotton,  and  was  informed 
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that  it  was  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  lb.;  while  the  foreign  cotton 
ranged  from  8d.  upwards,  according  to  quality. 

Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  informed  the  council  of  the  result  attending 
flax  culture  in  the  eastern  counties,  where  the  growers  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  market  for  their  produce.  The  farmer's  capi- 
tal was,  he  thought,  too  nearly  exhausted  at  the  present  moment 
to  render  itprtfdent  for  him  to  embark  in  any  new  line  of  culti- 
vation, without  being  first  well  assured  after  having  overcome  all 
the  practical  difficulties  of  a  new  crop,  and  its  preparation  for 
sale,  he  should  find  a  ready  market  for  its  disposal.  He  hoped, 
as  in  the  case  of  wool,  that  there  would  be  a  probability  of  farm- 
ers having  a  flax  market,  so  that  the  article  might  1>e  taken  off 
their  hands  at  so  much  per  acre  or  ton,  without  loss  or  risk  of 
the  capital  employed.  Seeing  among  them  that  day  a  member 
of  the  distinguished  family  of  the  Leeds  flax-spinners,  he  would 
appeal  to  him  on  this  point,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able, 
from  experience  of  the  whole  question,  to  favor  them  with  an 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

Colonel  Challoner  then  ascertained,  by  inquiries  addressed  to 
M.  Claussen,  that  flax  injured  by  the  farmer  for  sale  and  use  un- 
der the  old  system,  was  available  and  equivalent  to  uninjured 
flax  for  the  purposes  of  M.  Claussen,  who  would  give  as  good  a 
price  for  it. 

Mr.  Marshall,  M.  P.,  replied  that  his  brothers  were  the  flax- 
spinners  ;  he  was  only  to  a  limited  extent,  a  grower  of  flax  for 
their  own  use.    They  were,  he  believed,  in  the  habit  of  paying 
JB7  or  £8  per  acre  for  the  use  of  land  for  the  flax  crop,  they 
bearing  all  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  while  the  farmer  had  the 
benefit  of  the  land  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.    There  was  at 
the  present  time,  he  believed,  a  considerable  market  for  flax.     In 
Belgium  the  "  fabricant"  relieved  the  grower  of  all  trouble  and 
responsibility  attending  his  crop,  visiting  his  farm  in  person  and 
taking  it  at  a  valuation.    On  the  present  plan,  the  object  was  to 
obtain  long  fibre ;  cloth  formed  of  which  in  the  warp  with  cot- 
ton, and  more  durable  in  wear,  being  employed  for  sheeting  and 
shirting.    On  the  new  principle,  the  flax,  it  appeared,  was  bro- 
ken up  into  short  fibre ;  and  instead  of  steeping  in  hot  or  cold 
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water,  chemical  means  were  employed  to  facilitate  the  process 
without  injury  to  the  material.  If  land  was  clean  and  in  good 
order,  flax  might  be  grown  without  manure.  But  the  farmer 
could  not,  under  the  present  system  of  steeping,  both  grow  it 
and  prepare  it  for  the  manufacturer.  With  regard  to  the  thick 
and  thin  sowing,  that  question  had  reference  to  the  object  of  the 
cultivator,  namely,  whether  a  fine  fibre  and  little  seed  were  re- 
quired, or  a  coarser  fibre  with  a  Ml  crop  of  seed.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Lys,  in  Belgium,  where  the  finest  flax  had  been  grown  for 
centuries,  and  used  for  making  the  finest  lace,  they  practised 
thick  sowing,  three  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre,  and  obtained 
about  fourteen  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  but  the  stems  were  long 
and  straight,  without  branches  and  the  longest  fibre  was  obtained. 
In  Ireland  and  Russia  thin  sowing  was  practised,  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
bushels  of  seed  were  obtained ;  but  the  stems  of  the  flax  branched 
out  more,  and  an  inferior  fibre  was  the  result.  It  would  be  the 
safest  plan  for  beginners  in  this  country  to  sow  thin,  and  thus  get 
more  linseed  and  straw.  He  concluded  by  remarking  that  if 
M.  Claussen  succeeded  in  his  laudable  endeavors,  so  much  the 
better  would  it  be  for  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Macartney  thought  that  the  average  growth  of  flax  in  Ire- 
land had  fallen  off.  He  referred  to  Lord  Clarendon's  liberal  aid 
in  promoting  its  cultivation  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  factors  purchased  the  crops,  to  the  cost 
of  conveyance,  and  to  Schenck's  improvement  in  steeping. 

Mr.  Hammond  had  grown  flax  in  Norfolk,  but,  finding  no  mar- 
ket for  his  produce,  he  had  sent  his  flax  to  be  manufactured  into 
linen  for  his  own  shirts.  He  had  also  had  several  of  the  cot- 
tages on  his  estate  thatched  with  the  straw,  and  more  beautiful 
thatch  he  never  saw. 

Mr.  Fuller,  M.  P.,  had  also  grown  flax,  in  Sussex,  but  he  had 
no  bettor  success  in  getting  it  off  his  hands ;  and  when  he  offer- 
ed it  to  a  large  manufacturing  house,  he  was  told  that  they  could 
only  give  him  linen  in  return  for  it. 

Mr.  Shelley  remarked  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  farmers 
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growing  flax,  the  only  difficulty  was  to  get  a  market  for  it.  In 
Sussex  it  could  not  be  turned  into  money.  If  M.  Claussen  could 
make  it  marketable  for  them,  he  would  find  no  want  of  growers. 
It  was,  he  thought,  of  little  purpose  to  tell  farmers  of  the  quanti- 
ty grown  and  the  price  it  ought  to  fetch. 

M.  Claussen  replied  that  it  was  both  simple  and  easy  to  pre- 
pare the  flax  for  the  spindle,  and  he  would  undertake  to  furnish 
persons  properly  instructed  who  would  direct  the  fanners  how 
to  proceed.  There  was  one  house  at  Bradford,  thatof  Messrs.  Quit- 
zow,  Schlesinger&  Co.,  flax-spinners,  dyers  and  merchants,  whose 
only  fear  was  that  enough  flax  would  not  be  grown  for  their  use ; 
and  they  were,  he  believed,  ready  to  give  £4  per  ton  for  flax  of 
fair  quality. 

Professor  Way  observed  that  the  present  system  of  preparing 
flax  only  applied  to  existing  markets.  M.  Claussen's  method,  as 
lie  understood  it,  had  the  merit  of  opening  new  and  extensive 
markets  for  this  article ;  and  there  was  one  important  point  in 
the  new  plan— that  there  would  be  no  distinction  of  flax  into  fine 
or  coarse  qualities.  The  farmer,  too,  under  the  new  system, 
would  not  be  obliged  to  pull  his  flax,  as  Under  the  system  hith- 
erto in  use,  before  it  was  ripe,  in  order  to  procure  a  higher  price 
for  his  fibre ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
pull  it  until  the  seed  and  stalk  were  fully  ripe.  The  farmer 
would  thus  obtain  a  larger  proportion  of  fibre  in  proportion  to 
the  bulk,  and  a  heavier  crop  of  seed.  He  understood  the  quality 
of  fibre  in  the  new  process  not  to  be  so  essentially  of  importance 
as  under  the  former  plan,  and  that  farmers  may  break  the  flax  to 
reduce  its  bulk.  The  new  material  would  be  intermediate  be- 
tween linen  and  cotton ;  less  valuable  than  the  one,  but  more 

valuable  than  the  other. 

« 

Mr.  Shelley  then  rose  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  M.  Claus- 
sen for  the  favor  he  had  done  them  in  his  attendance  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  information  he  had  laid  before  the  council.  He 
heartily  wished  him  success  in  the  practical  development  of  his 
new  discovery,  and  hoped  that  the  farmers  would  reap  the  benefit 
of  it,  and  obtain  a  fair  remuneration  for  their  produce. 
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Mr.  Miles,  M.  P.,  seconded  the  motion.  Kind,  indeed,  it  had 
been  of  M.  Claussen  to  come  before  them  that  day,  before  he  had 
completely  secured  his  patent,  to  give  them  the  earliest  notifica- 
tion of  the  agricultural  bearing  of  his  researches.  He  trusted 
that  the  result  would  prove  as  good  for  himself  as  for  the  far- 
mers, whose  interests  he  had  then  advocated. 

"  The  chairman  then  put  the  vote,  which  was  carried  unanimous- 
ly. He  was  sure  they  all  felt  deeply  obliged  to  the  Chevalier 
Claussen  for  the  favor  he  had  done  them.  The  information  had 
been  fully  submitted  to  their  consideration,  but  of  course  they 
received  it  without  any  inference  being  drawn  from  such  reception 
that  the  council  held  themselves  responsible  in  any  degree  for 
the  opinion  expressed  by  M.  Claussen.  He  thought  it  his  duty, 
as  their  chairman  to  repeat  this  caution.  On  that  day  fortnight, 
namely,  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  February,  at  noon,  M.  Claus- 
sen had  consented  to  again  attend)  for  the  purpose  of  detailing, 
after  the  completion  of  his  specifications,  the  details  connected 
with  his  new  process.  Mr.  Beale  Browne  would  probably  on 
the  same  day  bring  forward  one  statement,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  of  his  long  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  flax. 

Flax  Cotton. — Few  persons  in  England  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  advocates  of  British  free  trade  more  than  Sir  James 
Oraham,  a  member  of  the  present  British  cabinet,  and  now  proba- 
bly at  the  head  of  the  ministry ;  and  as  it  may  interest  our  south- 
ern readers  to  see  his  views  on  the  subject  of  flax  cotton,  we  take 
the  following  from  the  report  of  the  debate  on  Mr.  D'Israeli's  mo- 
tion, received  by  the  last  steamer : 

"  This  question  of  the  price  of  cotton  did,  he  thought,  open  op 
some  hope  to  the  landed  interest.    And  from  whence  did  it  come  ? 

"Via  prima  talutis 

Quod  minim*  rarii,  Grata  pandeture  ab  urba." 

[Cheers.]  As  he  had  said  from  whence  they  could  least  expect 
jit — from  Rochdale.  [Hear,  hear.]  From  the  house  of  Bright 
Brothers.  [Loud  cheers.]  It  had  been  discovered  through  their 
means  that  by  an  invention  in  science,  flax  stalk  might  be  used 
to  great  advantage,  and  in  diminution  of  the  oost,  in  mixture  with 
cotton  wool,  sheep's  wool,  and  even,  as  he  had  been  informed 
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with  silk  wool.    [Cheers.]    The  loss  of  the  pc 
doubtless  a  severe  infliction,  but  he  could  consid- 
tion  of  Providence  more  remarkable  than  that  it  j 
1  come  thcftieans,  by  the  aid  of  science  and  skill, 
the  difficulty  consequent  upon  the  diminution  of 
tiie  incre&se  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  < 
manufacture.     By  this  discovery  we  should  fte,  in 
made  independent  of  the  foreign  supply  of  the  great  st 
ufacture;  and  if  the  cultivation  of  flax  met  with 
ment  they  would  hear  but  little  more,  he  was  <x 
distresses  of  the  weavers  of  Carlisle." 

V 

:  Sir  James  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  mutual  depend 

resulting  from  the  closing  of  the  mills  and  furnace 
by  which  the  planters  and  farmers  of  the  world  ai 
pendent  on  England  for  their  supplies  of  iron  anc 
tie  would  seem  equally  to  admire  the  mutual  in* 
nations,  as  manifested  by  the  substitution  of  Eng 
flax  for  Georgia  and  Alabama  cotton.  How  long  w 
continue  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  a  system 
drives  all  the  spinning  machinery  of  the  world  to 
that  can  and  will  grow  flax  at  far  less  cost  than 
cotton? 

Judge  Vanwyck. — It  appears  to  me  that  this  i 
Increases  in  interest  as  discussion  leads  to  new 
and  our  agriculturists  ought  to  have  all  the  lig 
brought  before  them.    It  is  our  duty  and  a  great 
able  to  help  them  by  collecting  and  then  diffusing  c 
It  is  too  apparent  to  escape  the  observation,  that  i 
managing  flax  we  should  divide  the  labors,  thus  r 
easy  for  one  man  to  sow,  another  to  rot,  another 
&c.    The  farmer  will  raise  enough  as  soon  as  he  is 
the  profits.    In  old  times  we  made  flax  one  of  the 
enough  for  each  farm,  and  the  spinning-wheel  was 
good  farmer's  house.    The  cloth  they  made  cost  so 
'than  the  imported  linens,  but  they  wore  twice  as  loi 
thy  friend  Blakeslee,  of  Watertown,  in  Connectic 
very  fine  sample  of  his  last  year's  flax  crop,  the  stal 
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length.  He  has  raised  it  for  seed  and  fibre  with  profit  for  forty 
years  past.  We  should  look  out  for  new  and  better  modes  of 
culture  {  we  must  not  adopt  the  errors  of  some  farmers  as  to 
its  exhaustion  of  soil.  As  to  its  preparation,  Schenqfc's  system 
should  be  well  examined ;  hot  water  steeping  and  rippling  the 
flax  by  machinery,  separating  the  flax  from  'the  fibre  without 
damage  to  the  germination  or  the  oil  produce  of  the  seed.  For- 
merly the  seed  was,  by  some,  kiln-dried,  which  killed  its  germ. 
Donelan's  plan  left  impurities  in  the  fibre,  which  appeared  at  va- 
rious stages  of  the  manufacture. 

The  committee  who  examined  it  disapproved  of  Donelan's 
method.  In  1815  and  1816,  two  gentlemen  in  England  claimed 
to  separate  the  fibre  by  some  ohemical  process,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned and  the  people  went  back  to  the  old  ways  of  water  rotting. 
In  that  operation,  much  depends  upon  a  suitable  temperature. 
The  plan  of  these  gentlemen  was  the  dry  one,  and  that  now  under 
consideration  is  loosening  the  fibre  from  the  gum  and  resin  and 
dissolving  the  silex  by  chemical  means.  We  must  wait  for  a 
successful  result.  In  Belgium,  Holland,  and  some  in  Ireland, 
the  division  of  labor  prevails  in  the  flax  crop.  The  Royal  Socie- 
ty of  Ireland  recommended  it  to  the  Irish  farmers,  but  they  did 
not  generally  adopt  it.  The  demand  for  linens  and  for  flax-seed 
is  now  greater  than  the  supply.  It  is  said  in  England  that  the 
manure  Of  cattle  fed  on  oil  cake  is  very  enriching  to  the  land, 
more  so  than  from  any  other  food,  and  will  fully  restore  the 
exhaustion  caused  by  growing  the  seed.  When  flax  goes  to  seed 
I  think  that  it  exhausts  the  soil,  taking  out  some  of  the  richest 
ingredients  of  it,  but  if  we  can  get  them  back  through  the  same 
article,  there  is  no  harm  done. 

At  present,  Schenok's  patent  goes  ahead  of  every  other  for 
cheapness  and  efficiency  in  preparing  the  fibre  for  use;  it  is 
adopted  and  more  generally  used  than  any  other.  The  society 
for  improving  the  flax  culture  of  Ireland,  in  their  last  report 
recently  made,  recommend  it  decidedly.  It  is  done  in  a  shorter 
time  and  much  better  than  the  old  pool  system.  It  is  done  in  vats 
or  large  tanks,  containing  a  large  quantity  at  once,  in  hot  water 
of  a  uniform  temperature  and  perfectly  under  the  control  of  the 
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operator.  The  seed  must  be  taken  off  In  8chenck's  process,  and 
he  will  do  it  and  do  it  well,  if  required.  The  committee  think 
no  other  system  as  yet  can  be  adopted  in  practice,  although  they 
hope  and  believe  some  cheaper  and  more  efficient  one  will  in 
time  be  discovered. 

Gen.  Chandler. — I  deem  it  a  fortunate  occurrence  that  the 
club  has  at  this  time,  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
culture  and  manufacture  of  flax,  because  I  am  confident  the  three 
days  already  devoted  to  it,  will  enable  us  to  compile  and  place 
before  the  public  much  valuable,  new,  and  interesting  matter 
relative  thereto,  which  in  all  probability  will  add  something  by 
way  of  stimulating  the  general  investigation  of  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance. 

I  well  remember  that  in  1808  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess 
tome  shirts  made  of  homespun  linen,  which  for  comfortable  wear, 
enowy  whiteness,  and  durability,  surpassed  anything  in  that  de- 
partment of  apparel  that  has  fallen  to  my  lot  since.  I  think  I 
may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  one  of  them  would  outwear 
three  of  the  present  day.  Shirtings  made  of  American  cotton 
were  not  at  that  period  much  known,  and  the  general  substitute 
for  linen  was  India  muslin,  or  hum-hums — a  weak,  fragile,  and 
miserable  fabric. 

The  inventions  of  Arkwrigbt  for  spinning  demanded  an  in- 
creased supply  of  cotton,  Jwhich  in  all  probability  would  never 
have  been  furnished  but  for  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  by 
our  own  Whitney.  Thus  furnished,  cotton  rapidly  gained  in 
public  estimation,  and  the  continued  diminution  in  its  price 
caused  it  to  occupy  extensively  the  places  and  supply  the  wants 
for  which  we  had  before  looked  to  the  blooming  field  of  flax,  the 
spinning  wheel  and  the  distaff.  All  this  was  not  accomplished 
without  the  necessity  of  surmounting  obstacles  greater,  apparent- 
ly, than  any  which  now  lie  in  the  way  of  reinstating  linen.  I 
believe  there  are  no  difficulties  which  may  not  be  overcome  by 
perseverance  and  the  ingenuity  of  our  countrymen  properly  sti- 
mulated. I  was  much  gratified  the  other  day  by  the  response  to  a 
question  which  I  put  to  one  whom  I  consider  as  standing  pre- 
eminent  among  the  ingenious  men  of  the  present  day.    I  asked 
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him  whether  a  machine  could  not  be  invented  ibr  the  purpose  of 
pulling  flax.  "There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty,"  said  he, 
with  much  sincerity ;  "  it  can  be  done  as  soon  as  the  wants  of 
the  people  demand  it.  I  know  what  it  is ;  my  back  has  ached 
often  at  that  labor  when  a  boy." 

We  have  had  before  us  during  these  discussions  various  speci- 
mens of  the  fabrics  of  linen,  and  linen  mixed  with  cotton,  and 
through  the  kind  attention  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  late  Commissioner 
of « Patents,  we  have  seen  the  material  now  prepared  and  called 
flax  cotton,  the  snowy  whiteness  of  which  was  the  principal 
distinguishing  feature  between  it  and  the  veritable  cotton.  If 
by  any  newly  discovered  process  flax  can  be  prepared  in  quantity 
for  the  price  which  has  been,  stated,  (eight  cents  per  lb.,)  equal 
in  quality  to  the  specimens  we  have  seen,  then  the  whole  matter 
j*  actually  accomplished.  It  can  be  spun  on  any  machinery 
now  in  existence  with  as  much  facility  as  the  material  for  which 
the  machine  was  originally  designed,  and  must  inevitably,  to  a 
large  extent,  take  the  place  of  cotton.  But  we  must  not  be  too 
sanguine,  for  although  these  statements  come  to  us  under  the 
sanction  of  highly  respectable  and  responsible  names,  the  end, 
nevertheless,  may  not  be  so  fully  attained  as  we  might  be  led  to 
believe.  There  is  certainly  nothing  that  should  for  a  moment 
deter  us  in  the  prosecution  of  an  enterprise,  the  result  of  whicK, 
if  successful,  is  of  such  magnitude,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
which  seems  to  be  clearly  within  our  reach. 

Mr.  Fleet. — Cotton  has  attained  the  supremacy.  In  place  of 
Aax  our  farmers  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit ;  and  the  failure  of  the  efforts  recently  made  to  grow  silk, 
which  may  surely  and  profitably  be  done  on  every  farm,  discou- 
rages new  projects.  We  shall  never  succeed  with  flax  if  we 
must  cut  the  fibres.  That  must  be  first  obviated ;  still  I  indulge 
in  hopes  of  ultimate  success. 

Gen.  Chandler  called  the  attention  of  members  to  the  splendid 
artificial  imitation  fruits  on  the  table,  the  work  of  Townend 
Glover,  of  Fishkill  Landing,  N .  Y.  The  fruits  exhibited  are, 
varieties  of  apples  50,  plums  37,  apricots  4,  nectarines  6,  quinces 
4}  grapes  5,  Osage  orange  and  pears  39. 
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Mr:  Glover  will  undertake  to  make  the  lar  i 
dollar  each,  and  the  smaller  for  somewhat  less. 

Vice  President  Pell  moved  that  this  club  requ  : 
Institute  to  award  the  gold  medal  to'  Mr.  Gk 
trim  to  furnish  the  Institute  with  a  written  i 
varieties  of  fruit,  that  it  may  be  printed  in  tl  : 
the  Institute. 

Messrs.  Nash  and  Chandler  seconded  the  j  i 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Glover  presented  some  Louise  Ban  de  Jer,  i 
These  pears  were  taken  from  the  tree  in  Septemtx  i 
proper  care  they  will  hardly  keep  more  than  , 
have  been  kept,  by  a  special  method,  by  Mr.  (  i 
Raised  by  F.  Tudor,  at  Nahant. 

Gen.  Chandler  called  the  attention  of  the  Clu : 
of  the  1st  and  8th  of  April  next.    He  moved 
distribution  of  seeds,  grafts,  plants,  cuttings  a 
commence  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  the  subject 
exclusive  one  lor  the  8th  of  April. 

Mr.  Nash  moved  the  publication  of  the  lasl 
American  Institute  relative  to  the  Farmers'  Clu 

The  club  adjourned. 


American  Ins: 
Farmer s?  Club,  Jlfi* 

President  Tallmadge  in  the  chair.    Henry  M 

CORN  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

The  President  observed  that  as  the  subject  fc 
the  preparation  of  Indian  Corn  for  food,  he  callei 
Stafford  to  speak  of  his  new  methods. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Stafford — Gentlemen :  Having  been 
honorable  secretary  to  take  part  in  the  discussion 
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let  apart  for  this  day's  meeting,  I  will  now  make  a  few  remark! 
on  the  culture,  production,  manufacture  and  preservation  of  this 
most  invaluable  grain — in  faot,  the  great  native  American  staple. 
I  have  paid  some  attention  to  its  culture,  but  as  my  experience 
in  this  respect  does  not  equal  that  of  the  several  farmers  here 
present,  I  shall  not  speak  of  its  culture  but  in  general  terms.  I 
know  a  little  of  the  chemical  constituents ;  for  I  have  but  little 
faith  in  chemical  analyses  of  grains  to  determine  their  nutrition, 
because  I  find  that  no  two  analyses  correspond.  It  is  impossible 
that  they  should ;  the  air  that  the  plant  breathes,  and  the  food 
that  it  feeds  on,  is  never  the  same  in  different  locations ;  hence 
chemical  analyses  can  but  generalize.  We  are  informed  by 
chemists  that  wheat  is  the  most  nutritious  cereal  grain  that  la 
produced,  because  it  contains  the  most  gluten  and  the  most  of 
bone  and  muscle  forming  materials.  We  are  also  informed  that 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  latter  materials  are  to  be 
found  in  the  bran  of  that  grain ;  yet  the  bran  is  repudiated  by 
common  consent,  and  flour,  which  displays  the  least  of  it,  brings 
the  most  money.  We  know  that  Indian  corn  contains  starch, 
oil,  gluten  and  albumen ;  that  with  the  exception  of  but  a  few 
per  cent  of  fibre,  these  are  the  constituents  of  the  grain ;  that  the 
outer  covering  or  bran  is  mostly  silicious ;  that  it  is  of  but  little 
weight,  and  that  it  is  easily  separated  from  the  grain.  And  then 
we  have  the  practical  experience  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
residing  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  by  its  universal  use  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  breadstuffs,  that  man  may  subsist  on  it. 

Indian  corn  is  also  in  general  use,  on  the  Western  continent, 
for  feeding  and  fattening  all  the  domestic  animals  except  the  dog 
and  the  cat,  and  no  substitute  can  be  so  cheaply  produced,  in 
America,  to  take  its  place.  In  its  culture,  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  corn-growing  districts  of  the  United  States,  which 
includes  the  States  of  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Delaware,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  southern  portions  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  this  plant  has  no  enemies — the  crop  is  sure, 
and  the  yield  varies  according  to  soil,  climate  and  the  seasons, 
from  40  to  125  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  cost  of  production 
varies  from  8  to  30  cents  per  bushel ;  the  value  of  the  land,  Its 
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richness,  the  yield,  and  the  labor  bestowed  on  the  crop,  making 
the  difference.  Out  of  these  districts,  the  climate  is  either  too 
cold  or  too  warm,  and  subject  to  the  attacks  of  too  manj  enemies 
to  render  a  yield  that  will  remunerate  the  producer  beyond  his 
own  wants. 

The  varieties  of  maize  are  very  numerous.  These  varieties 
are  produced  by  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  it  is  grown.  For 
example,  the  round  yellow  flint  corn,  grown  in  southern  counties 
of  the  State  of  New-York,  when  transferred  to  Delaware  becomes 
elongated  in  shape,  spongy  in  texture,  and  having  albumen  sub- 
stituted for  oil  in  its  composition.  If  it  be  transferred  to  the 
northern  counties  of  New- York  the  grain  becomes  much  less  in 
size,  more  compact  ip  texture,  and  possessing  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  oil.  Thus  we  see  that  nature  has  exactly  adapted  this 
grain  to  the  use  of  man  and  his  domestic  animals,  if  used  in 
similar  climates  to  that  in  which  it  is  grown. 

A  great  difficulty  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the  exportation  of 
this  grain.  It  is  found  to  heat  and  become  musty,  and  to  decay 
if  shelled  from  the  cob,  and  stored  in  any  considerable  quantities ; 
a  difficulty  that  does  not  exist  with  any  of  the  other  cereal  pro* 
ductions.  To  comprehend  the  causes  and  to  apply  a  remedy,  is 
to  make  the  Me  of  Indian  corn  as  universal  throughout  the 
world,  as  the  restrictions  that  have  been  placed  upon  commerce 
will  permit. 

When  this  grain  is  left  on  the  cob,  and  it  is  stored  in  narrow 
ventilated  cribs,  it  may  be  kept  for  a  great  number  of  years  with- 
out undergoing  change.  An  examination  of  any  variety  will 
show  that  the  interior  is  composed  of  a  spongy  matter,  which  is 
a  continuation  of  the  fibrous  particles  that  connected  it  with  the 
eob.  The  use  of  these  fibres  is  to  transmit  the  moisture  and  con- 
stituents of  the  grain  from  the  cob,  therefore,  when  shelled,  this 
portion  of  the  grain  is  divested  of  the  protection  of  the  bran,  like 
the  other  portions  of  the  grain,  and  becomes  the  medium  of  ab- 
sorption not  only  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  but  of  all  the 
fumes  contained  therein.  For  this  reason,  the  grain  of  Indian 
corn  can  never  be  transported  any  considerable  distance  in  ves- 
sels, without  it  undergoes  change,  or  without  it  imbibes  fumes 
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that  render  its  use  repugnant  to  the  taste  of  man  or  animals. 
For  if  when  it  is  placed  in  vessels  it  contains  an  undue  quantity 
of  moisture,  it  will  heat  and  decay  $  if  dry,  it  will  absorb  moisture 
anfl  fumes.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Europeans  have  be- 
come prejudiced  against  the  use  of  our  Indian  corn  ss  food  for 
themselves.  Their  domestic  animals  feed  upon  it  from  a  natural 
teste  for  the  grain,  but  its  effects  upon  them  when  in  the  imper- 
fect state  described,  cannot  be  other  than  deleterious. 

If  this  grain  was  left  in  the  field  a  longer  period  than  usual, 
and  if  it  was  also  permitted  to  remain  long  enough  in  the  crib, 
until  the  cob  should  become  entirely  exhausted  of  its  moisture, 
and  then  be  exported  on  the  cob,  we,  of  the  Eastern  States,  could 
receive  this  product  of  our  Western  States  in  perfection  and  thus 
ship  it  to  half-fed  Europeans.  But  to  export  Indian  oorn  upon 
the  cob  is  impracticable,  from  its  bulk,  and  the  consequent  eost. 
To  obviate  these  difficulties,  kiln  drying  was  resorted  to,  and  has 
been  in  use  for  many  years  in  the  United  States.  The  process 
consists  of  passing  the  grain  over  highly  heated  pans,  or  through 
highly  heated  cylinders,  which  carbonizes  the  bran,  and  heats 
the  grain  to  a  degree  sufficient  that  when  placed  in  a  pile  of 
several  hundred  bushels  it  shall,  by  the  force  of  the  heat  imbibed, 
carry  off  the  moisture  of  the  grain.  This  latter  process  requires 
24  to  36  hours.  Some  of  the  moisture  condenses  and  falls  back 
on  the  pile ;  this  portion  of  the  grain  is  raked  off,  and  the  grain 
which  is  dried  has  been  rendered  very  friable  by  the  scorching 
and  scalding  process  it  has  undergone.  It  is  then  ground  between 
mill-stones  in  the  usual  manner.  This  is  the  food  which  the 
slaves  of  the  West  Indies  are  made  to  eat,  and  it  is  this  kind  of 
meal  of  which  quantities  were  shipped  to  Ireland  and  England 
during  the  famine ;  and  it  is  such  food  that  many  of  our  sailors 
are  cpmpelled  to  eat  in  our  merchant  marine.  There  are  but  a 
very  few  persons  in  the  United  States  who  are  not  interested 
either  in  the  manufacture  of  it,  the  West  India  or  South  Ameri- 
can trade,  that  know  what  kiln  dried  corn  meal  is.  It  is  never. 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  for  you  will  readily  perceive  that 
to  submit  it  to  another  cooking  process  must  extract  much  of  the 
nutrition  left  in  it ;  and  to  use  it  half-cooked  must  be  productive 
of  injurious  effects. 
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The  evils  attendant  upon  the  imperfect  maimer  of  keeping,  of 
manufacturing,  and  of  attempted  preservation  of  this  grain,  has 
been  a  subject  of  deep  and  earnest  consideration  with  me  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  during  which  time  I  have  been 
mostly  engaged  with  its  manufacture  in  different  shapes,  or  in 
feeding  it.  The  conclusion  I  came  to  several  years  since,  was, 
that  Indian  corn,  when  divested  from  the  cob,  could  not  be  trans- 
ported in  bulk  or  in  sacks,  confined  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  nor 
be  kept  in  bins  without  undergoing  chemical  changes  which  un- 
fitted it  for  use  for  man  or  animals.  That  the  exclusion  of  the 
moisture  of  the  manufactured  grain  by  a  low  degree  of  heat,  if  a 
proper  evaporation  of  expelled  moisture  could  be  secured,  was  all 
that  was  requisite  to  prevent  its  undergoing  change  if  it  was  im- 
mediately placed  in  the  usual  packages  and  excluded  from  the 
atmosphere.  That  the  exclusion  of  the  moisture  did  not  detract 
from  the  nutritious  qualities,  as  it  was  essential  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  grain  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  dried,  as  is  always 
practised  by  the  grower  with  his  seed  corn.  That  the  grain  being 
composed  of  different  substances,  some  soft  and  spongy,  while 
others  were  of  different  degrees  of  hardness ;  that  the  process  of 
manufacture  by  the  time-honored  practice  of  grinding  was  irra- 
tional ;  that  the  soft  portions  were  pulverized  into  dust  while  the 
harder  were  rendered  in  size  according  to  their  relative  density, 
and  that  in  cooking  a  large  proportion  would  either  not  be  proper- 
ly cooked,  while  the  balance  would  be  unfit  for  human  digestion ; 
and  hence  the  partiality  that  is  known  to  exist  for  the  coarse  and 
even  manufacture  of  this  grain,  known  as  hommony . 

That  I  have  been  successful  in  the  process  of  excluding  the 
moisture  without  changing  the  color,  quality,  or  flavor  of  the 
grain,  the  numerous  testimonials  and  samples  I  herewith  lay  be- 
fore this  meeting  will  adduce.  That  I  have  also  improved  the 
mode  of  manufacture,  the  evenness  and  distinctness  of  the  parti- 
cles in  the  samples  herewith  shown,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
dust  will  demonstrate.  These  improved  processes  must  convince 
you,  gentlemen,  as  they  have  all  others  who  have  seen  or  used 
them,  that  our  greatest  staple  can  be  made  available  in  most  in- 
viting forms,  not  only  to  our  own  people,  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  daily  use  of  Indian  corn,  but  to  all  classes  in  all  other  parts 
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of  the  earth)  when  our  oommeroe  is  not  restricted  from  exchang- 
ing our  productions  for  those  of  other  nations  on  reciprocal 
terms. 

Mr.  Stafford  continued  his  remarks,  commenting  at  length  on 
the  present  crisis  of  the  affairs  of  England,  our  excessive  import- 
ations, and  the  probability  that  England  would  return  to  import 
duties  on  bread  stuffs,  as  a  protection  to  her  landed  interest;  that 
cheap  bread  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  her  manufacturing 
interest,  to  enable  her  to  sustain  herself  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  against  the  competition  of  the  continent ;  and  that  the  ad- 
mission of  Indian  corn  free  of  duty  would  be  to  her  a  measure  of 
the  greatest  importance,  &c. 

Gen.  Chandler. — I  feel  constrained  to  saj  that  there  is  very 
little  in  the  past  which  furnishes  the  slighest  encouragement  for 
us  to  expect  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  furnish  Great  Britain 
with  but  a  very  small  portion  of  her  bread-stuffs,  except  in  cases 
of  famine,  or  a  general  war  in  Europe.  Whoever  builds  his  hopes 
upon  a  belief  that  it  will  be  otherwise,  will  And  that  he  has  been 
mistaken.  It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  in  1831,  under  the 
operation  of  the  memorable  corn  law  sliding  scale,  when  the  duty 
in  England  fell  to  one  shilling  per  quarter,  and  she  was  compelled 
to  import  18,492,896  bushels  of  wheat  in  that  year,  she  obtained 
only  393,757  bushels  from  the  United  States !  It  was  the  low 
price  of  labor  in  the  north  of  Europe  which  enabled  her  to  pro- 
cure her  supplies  there  cheaper  than  she  could  obtain  them  from 
us.  What  is  there  in  the  condition  of  things,  present  or  prospec- 
tive, to  which  we  can  look  as  affording  any  reasonable  probability 
of  a  change  ? 

Mr.  Stafford  has  succeeded  admirably  in  the  preparation  of 
Indian  meal  for  transportation,  for  which  he  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  nation.  I  most  sincerely  hope  he  may  realize  all  his  antici- 
pations in  regard  to  it.  It  may  be  carried,  prepared  under  his 
process,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world  pure  and  sweet.  The 
increasing  multitudes  of  our  own  species  which  must  be  supplied 
with  food  that  is  cheap  and  wholesome,  indicates  almost  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  extensive  demand  for  it.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
remark,  however,  that  Indian  corn  is  now  produced  in  no  very  in- 
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extensive  cultivation  ;  so  that  our  condition  in  regard  to  this  pro- 
duct, with  an  ability  to  produce  it  vastly  beyond  our  own  wants, 
may  be  no  better  than  it  Is  with  onr  present  abundance  of  wheat 
and  other  bread-stuffs,  unable  to  reach  a  profitable  market  abroad. 
We  are  clearly  admonished  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  and 
facts  glaringly  before  onr  eyes  daily,  that  our  best  and  truest 
policy  is  to  build  up  and  sustain  a  home  market  for  the  surplus 
productions  of  our  agricultural  labor. 

The  rich  alluvial  soils  which  abound  In  Wallaohia  and  Molda- 
via, near  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  produce  annually  a 
greater  amount  of  India  corn  than  is  generally  known.  In  four 
years,  from  1837  to  1840  inclusive,  5,537,896  bushels  of  it  were 
shipped  from  ports  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  on  the  Black 
Sea,  at  an  average  cost  of  24  cents  per  bushel,  free  on  board,  and 
the  trade  was  considered  to  be  in  its  infancy. 

Prof.  Mapes. — I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of 
corn.  The  methods  having  been  somewhat  modified  so  as  to  do 
away  with  the  expensive  and  laborious  use  of  the  hoe,  the  corn 
la  planted  in  rows,  at  nineteen  inohes  apart,  parcels  of  three 
grains  each,  with  a  distance  of  four  feet  between  the  rows. 
When  the  corn  is  three  inches  high,  a  small  furrow  is  thrown 
from  the  corn  on  each  side  of  the  row,  leaving  the  corn  ridge  six 
inches  wide,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  corn  plant. 
When  special  manure  is  used,  It  should  be  placed  in  this  furrow, 
and  then  a  small  sub-soil  plough,  with  its  flat  side  towards  the 
corn,  is  run  to  as  great  a  depth  as  practicable  In  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  thus  mixing  the  special  manure  with  the  soil  of  the  fur- 
row and  distributing  (without  elevating  the  subsoil.)  The  wing 
side  of  the  plough  being  toward  the  four  foot  space,  elevates  the 
ground  two  or  three  inches,  restoring  it  behind  the  head  of  the 
plough  in  a  loosened  condition.  The  line  of  disintegration  being 
angular  and  not  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  travel.  Loosen  the 
-soil  for  a  foot  or  more  towards  the  centre  of  the  open  space.  A 
cultivator  set  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  with  two  small  plough- 
shares in  place  of  it,  rear  teeth  should  now  be  run  through  the 
four  foot  space,  thus  lowering  the  soil  for  the  whole  width, 
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refilling  the  furrows  and  covering  the  special  manure.     Such 
treatment  with  the  subsoil  plough  as  before  recommended  being 
to  a  great  depth,  is  more  than  equal  to  twenty  ordinary  hoeings. 
The  uses  of  this  subsoil  cut,  are  various.    First,  it  permits  the 
long  roots  of  the  corn  to  pass  down  in  time  of  drought  and  obtain 
moisture;  during  excessive  rains,  it  acts  partly  as  an  under- 
drain,  and  protects  part  of  the  roots  at  least  from  a  surcharge  of 
moisture.    As  these  subsoil  cuts  are  in  no  instance  more  than 
four  feet  apart — act  as  drains  for  the  reception  of  all  moisture 
received  on  these  four-feet  spaces  from  rains,  dews,-&c;  which 
of  course  contain  all  the  fertilizing  gases  received  from  the 
atmosphere  and  conveying  them  immediately  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants.    In  the  corn  ridge  itself,  these  two  drains  being  but  six 
inches  apart,  renders  tf  e  space  between  them  replete  with  fer- 
tilizing materials.    The  special  manure  contained  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  ridge,  as  well  as  the  soluble  portions  of  that  which  per- 
vades the  soil  generally,  is  brought  to  the  spot  where  most 
needed.    The  mere  breaking  of  the  surface  of  this  six-inch  ridge 
by  the  hoe,  between  the  stools  is  all  the  hoeing  that  will  be 
required.    The  after  culture  consists  entirely  in  the  running  of 
the  cultivator  in  the  four  foot  spaces  which  will  keep  down  all 
weeds  and  insure  mellowness,  of  surface.    When  the  <5orn  is  ripe 
the  roots  will  be  found  to  occupy  these  subsoil  cuts  like  two  door 
mats  stood  upon  their  edges,  throwing  numberless  fibres  through 
the  six  inch  ridge ;  while  the  number  of  roots  thrown  into  the 
four-foot  spaces  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  judicious  selection 
and  quantity  used  of  special  manures  in  the  furrows.    The  crop 
of  corn  which  your  committee  reported  last  year  as  equalling  75 
bushels  shelled  per  acre,  was  raised  by  the  method  above 
described.     The  special  manure  containing  those  chemical  re- 
quirements of  the  corn  which  were  deficient  in  the  soil,  the  same 
lot  in  the  previous  year  having  refused  corn  altogether.    The 
cost  of  the  special  manure  applied  being  one  dollar  thirty-one 
and  a  half  cents  per  acre.    In  Monmouth  and  other  counties  of 
New- Jersey,  where  the  green  sand  marls  are  used,  and  indeed  in 
all  localities  where  fertilizers  of  an  inorganic  character  are 
applied,  an  addition  of  cheap  organic  matter  is  always  desirable, 
as  it  must  be  evident  that  from  a  full  quantity  present  in  the 
soil  of  these  matters,  which  constitute  the  ashes  of  the  intended 
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or  op,  if  burned,  must  necessarily  accelerate  the  deoou 
organic  constituents ;  they  therefore  should  be  rene 
addition  of  peat,  muck,  river  mud,  or  other  cheap  org* 
For  while  the  farmers  of  western  New-York,  by  the 
wheat,  have  exhausted  from  strong  organio  soils  nearl; 
of  their  inorganic  constituents,  the  farmers  of  Monmo 
application  of  large  doses  of  inorganic  matter  *  in  tl 
marl,  have  exhausted,  or  are  rapidly  exhausting,  t 
constituents  of  their  soils.  'Thus,  from  two  distil 
similar  exhaustions  may  fake  place  in  each  of  these  1 

But  if  the  marls  of  Monmouth  could  be  exchang 
organic  matter  of  western  New-Tork,  both  soils  would  1 
superior  in  quality.  Therefore  the  farmers  of  Nev 
raising  corn  or  other  grain,  should  add  potash,  phosph 
and  the  other  missing  inorganic  constituents  of  good 
the  farmers  of  Monmouth  should  add  to  their  marlec 
vegetable  deposits  to  be  found  so  plentifully  in  their 

Farmers  should  always  be  sure  when  planting  for 
their  soils  contain  a  sufficiency  of  the  soluble  silicat 
silex  (the  base  of  flint  and  common  sand)  which  form 
coating  of  the  stalks,  &c,  gives  strength  to  enable  t 
perfect  its  organism,  without  which  it  cannot  digest  tl 
for  the  production  of  fruit. 

The  spent  ley  of  th  e  soap  boiler  previously  compo 
quantity  of  soil  and  then  sown  broad-cast  before  plou 
secure  a  supply  of  these  desirable  soluble  silicates. 

Prof.  Mapes  presented  a  quantity  of  the  seed  of  Sto' 
green  corn,  to  be  divided  among  the  members,  and 
any  farmer  requiring  small  quantities  of  .the  seed,  ci 
without  charge,  at  the  office  of  his  paper,  The  Work 
No.  25  Clifif  street,  New-York. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Managers  of  the  Fair  of  tin 
Institute,  in  October  last,  this  corn  was  placed  upo 
boiled,  part  of  which  had  been  pulled  in  August,  184 
in  August,  1850,  but  which  having  remained  cove 
husks,  had  retained  the  milk  and  usual  plumpness. 
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President  Tallmadge  observed  that  our  large  grained  southern 
white  corn  was  difficult  to  transport  abroad  on  account  of  its 
tendency  to  absorb  moisture  as  well  as  the  quantity  naturally  in 
it— while  the  northern  hard  yellow  grain  can  be  shipped  in  al- 
most the  same  condition  as  wheat.  This  kind  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Canadian  corn*  as  it  flourishes  in  the  more  northerly 
districts  of  our  continent. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Staf- 
ford. Gen.  Chandler  and  Prof.  Mapes;  my  attention  has  lately 
been  strongly  drawn  to  corn  and  its  mode  of  preservation  in  a  fit 
condition  for  cooking  in  the  winter  season  as  green  corn.  The 
tin  can,  which  I  have  in  my  hand,  contains  about  three  half-pints 
of  corn  and  is  hermetically  sealed ;  and  when  first  brought  into 
market  from  Massachusetts  sold  at  75  cents  per  can ;  it  now  sells 
at  50  cts.  I  have  made  inquiries  as  to  the  cost  of  the  tin  cans, 
or  cases,  and  find  that  they  can  be  made  in  quantities  for  six 
cents  each  and  perhaps  less. 

The  average  market  price  of  com  is  about  62  cts.  per  bushel, 
which  includes  rent  of  land,  cost  of  production,  storage,  trans- 
portation to  market,  &o. 

The  same  bushel  of  corn,  plucked  as  green  corn  and  put  up  in 
cans  as  directed,  produces  the  following  result,  viz :  forty  of 
these  cans  are  contained  in  one  bushel,  which  are  now  sold  at 
60  cts.  per  can,  giving  $20  per  bushel.  Deduct  the  cost  of  40 
cans  at  6  cts.  each,  $2.40 — extra  work  in  this  manner  of  putting 
up,  say  six  cents  per  can,  $2.40— total,  $4.80,  from  $20  leaves  as 
the  net  profits,  $15.20  per  bushel,  less  the  ordinary  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Corn,  put  up  in  this  manner,  gives  a  new  staple  to  the  farmer, 
employs  a  tinman  in  the  village  to  make  the  cans,  and  sold  at 
prices  which  will  amply  remunerate,  affords  the  luxury  of  green 
corn  ii)  the  winter  season  to  all  classes ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  become  an  article  of  extensive  export.  The 
same  process  may  be  extended  to  peas,  beans,  &c. 

Put  the  price  down  in  order  that  our  laboring  people  can  have 
it  as  often  as  they  want  it.    A  tinman  told  me  that  he  believed, 


great  number,  that  he  could  torn  them  out  almost  as  fast  as  a 
man  could  count  them. 

The  oorn  Is  prepared  by  partially  boiling,  then  spread  to  dry 
perfectly,  then  soldered  np  hermetically  in  the  cans. 

Judge  Van  Wyok — This  subject  of  Indian  corn,  always  interest- 
ing to  our  country,  as  no  grain  is  more  universally  used,  and  in 
such  a  variety  of  ways.  The  growers  and  consumers  of  it,  all 
have  a  deep  interest  in  the  culture,  as  well  as  preserving  and 
manufacturing  it  for  use  at  home,  and  also  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce and  exportation.  These  branches  have  been  ably  con- 
sidered by  gentlemen  who  have^  made  It  their  business  to  con- 
sider them  well  in  all  their  relations.  Science  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  best  practice,  and  the  two  united  showing  the  best 
way  to  make  our  soils  yield  the  greatest  crops,  how  to  preserve 
and  manufacture  these  to  make  them  most  palatable  add  health- 
ful for  use.  Researches  in  statistics  of  the  quantity  of  corn 
grown  and  its  prices  in  foreign  countries,  and  whether  the  article 
can  or  cannot  be  sent  abroad  in  the  shape  of  grain,  flour  or  meal, 
and  sold  for  a  price  to  remunerate  the  grower  and  manufacturer 
for  their  outlay.  I  should  like  to  have  given  some  of  my  views 
on  one  or  two  of  these  points,  and  particularly  that  of  growing 
Indian  corn.  I  have  seen  much  of  it  grown  and  on  good  soils, 
and  by  those  called  good  farmers,  and  have  grown  some  myself — 
not  that  I  should  think  of  adding  much  or  any  light  to  what  has 
been  shed  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Our  time,  though, 
has  expired  and  we  have  much  miscellaneous  business  before  us. 
I  will  defer  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  head  for  some  other  meet- 
ing of  the  Club.  Before  I  set  down,  I  should  like  to  add  my 
feeble  testimony  in  favor  of  the  plan  recommended  by  our  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  for  the  use  of  Indian  corn.  It  certainly  is 
not  inferior  in  importance  to  any  that  has  been  this  day  consider- 
ed. First,  it  would  be  putting  it  in  the  power  of  every  class  of 
our  community,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  to  enjoy  a  luxury  of  the 
most  delicate  kind,  high-flavored  and  nutritious,  in  the  shape  of 
green  corn  at  all  seasons  and  cheap.  Second,  if  the  article  came 
Into  general  use,  as  no  doubt  it  would  on  Being  well  understood, 
the  farmer  and  gardener  would  be  benefited  by  growing  a  larger 
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quantity  and  of  a  kind  more  fit  for  the  purpose  and  sure  of  a  ready 
market  at  a  fair  price.  The  tin-man  who  makes  these  air-tight 
cases  to  preserve  the  corn  in  after  being  well  dried,  would  hare 
more  to  make,  if  the  demand  for  them  is  greatly  increased  and  at 
a  fair  price.  Here  are  three  branches  of  the  industry  of  oar 
country  materially  benefited  by  the  operation.  Then  comes  the 
consumer  for  his  share  of  benefits,  for  instead  of  the  article  being 
50-100,  which  it  now  readily  commands,  it  would  probably  be  as 
low  as  25-100,  as  the  whole  country  would  grow,  prepare,  and 
consume  more  or  less  of  it.  Not  the  least  of  all  these  advantages 
Is,  that  this  last  price  will  cause  It  to  reach  the  poor  man's  table, 
and  enable  him  to  eryoy  a  choice  healthy  luxury  if  he  pleases, 
as  well  as  his  rich  neighbor. 

REPORT   OF  CATTLE  SALE. 

On  Wednesday  last,  March  26th,  the  improved  dairy  stock  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  comprising  short  horned  and  crosses  from  them, 
with  the  native  and  Amsterdam  Dutch,  was  sold  "by  auction  on 
the  farm  of  that  gentleman,  at  Morrisania,  Westchester  co.,N.  Y. 

The  day  was  particularly  pleasant,  and  when  the  sale  com- 
menced, at  1  o'clock,  there  were  some  four  hundred  persons  on 
fhe  ground. 

A  catalogue  containing  name  and  pedigree  of  each  blooded 
animal  assisted  materially  in  selecting  from  a  stock  of  consider- 
able celebrity,  and  as  no  reservations  occurred,  all  purchasers 
were  placed  upon  equal  footing. 

The  graded  stock  was  first  introduced ;  all  bore  strongly  the 
mark  of  attention  and  care  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  owner. 
The  list  consisted  of  43  cows  and  heifers,  11  of  which  had  calves 
by  their  side,  by  "  Amsterdam."  Their  average  age  was  5  years 
and  5  months,  and  average  price  $51. 

After  they  were  disposed  of,  an  abundant  supply  of  substantial 
refreshments  was  served,  when  the  sale  again  opened  on  the  na- 
tive stock,  comprising  21  head,  one-third  of  which  was  fresh,  the 
remainder  half  milked  out.  Average  age,  7  years  and  3  months, 
and  average  price  $26  20.    Thirty-five  head  of  native  cows,  9 
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pair  of  working  cattle,  6  imported  Leicester  sheep,  and  33  hogs 

of  various  breeds,  followed.  The  working  cattle  sold  for  $145 
and  $155  respectively,  the  sheep  $25  each,  a  fine  imported  Lei- 
cester ram  $50,  and  3  full  grown  imported  hogs  averaged  $26. 
Total  amount  of  sales,  $6,003.92. 

Mr.  Bell  will  shortly  leave  fbr  England,  where  he  intends  to 

purchase,  and  introduce  into  the  United  States  the  very  best  stock 

of  that  country. 

G»o.  S.  Bigob, 

American  Institute  Booms,    (  J.  A.  Bunting. 

JVw-y*rA,  March  29&,  1851.  { 


Mr.  Fleet  desired  to  be  informed  whether  we  can  ae&dour  emu 
ft  England  as  cheaply  as  it  is  sent  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 

Prof,  Mapes. — Yes!  when  we  give  the  crop  a  fair  chance. 
We  can  have  one  hundred  bushels  of  shelled  corn  from  one  acre, 
if  we  use  the  present  well-known  applications  of  manual  labor. 

Grape-cuttings  from  Dr,  Underhill,  of  Croton  Point,  and  Prefc 

Mapes,  of  New-Jersey,  and  apple  and  pear  grafts,  also  from  J. 
W.  Olmstead,  of  Staten  Island .  Seeds  (47  kinds)  from  California, 
were  distributed  among  the  persons  present. 

A  cake  made  in  the  family  of  Gen.  Chandler,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  lady,  was  tasted  by  all  the  members,  and  pronoune 
ed  of  superior  quality.  It  is  of  Stafford's  Indian  corn  meal, 
and  made  thus : — To  a  quart  of  milk,  nearly  boiling,  add  and  stir 
in  thoroughly,  ad  much  of  Stafford's  meal  as  will  render  the  mass 
thick.  When  it  is  somewhat  cooled,  add  two  eggs  well  beat  up, 
up,  and  stir  in  perfectly — it  is  then  ready  for  the  oven. 

Subject  for  next  meeting — Cattle  exclusively. 

The  Club  then  adjourned. 
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American  Institute,  ) 

Farmer*  Cluby  April  8/A,  1851.  \ 

Judge  Van  Wtck  in  the  chair.     Henry  Mbigc,  Secretary. 

Cattle. 

Mr.  Pell)  of  Pell  ham. — Perhaps  there  are  no  animals  used  in 
our  domestic  economy  more  readily  distinguished  from  all  other 
breeds  of  the  same  class  than  the  Dqvon.  For  example,  the  horns 
of  the  Devon  bull  should  be  yellow,  not  particularly  thick  near 
the  head,  and  diminishing  gradually  towards  the  points ;  the  eye 
is  peculiarly  bright,  clear,  and  particularly  prominent ;  the  fore- 
head is  indented,  not  large,  and  flat ;  the  cheek  small,  nostril 
high,  nose  yellow,  neck  thick,  the  skin  thin,  and  covered  with 
curly  hair,  which  curls  more  or  less  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  animal.  Some  of  the  Devon  breed  have  a  smooth,  fine, 
and  glossy  hair ;  but  those  possessing  the  curly  coat  are  general- 
ly preferred,  being  considered  stronger,  and  better  feeders.  The 
head  of  the  ox  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  bull.  The  cow,  ox  and 
bull  differ  very  much  in  size ;  the  ox  being  far  larger  in  all  re- 
spects than  either  of  the  others ;  the  bull  is  medium,  and  the  cow 
much  smaller  than  either.  The  action  of  the  ox  is  free,  and  he 
is  quicker  in  his  movements,  than  any  other  breed ;  his  legs  are 
unusually  straight,  and  the  bones  below  the  knee  are  quite  small. 
The  tail  is  precisely  level  with  the  back,  very  seldom  elevated, 
and  never  depressed ;  it  is  long  and  tapering,  with  a  larger  bunch 
of  hair  on  the  end  than  is  usual  with  other  breeds.  The  akin  is 
exceedingly  elastic,  soft,  and  thin.  For  agricultural  labor  they 
are  eminently  superior,  being  docile,  stout,  good-tempered,  and 
honest.  *They  have  a  tendency  naturally  to  acquire  flesh  and 
take  on  fat.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  their  other  good 
qualities,  they  should  be  highly  prized.  They  may  be  worked 
from  two  years  old  until  they  are  six,  after  which  they  may  be  fed 
twelve  months,  when  they  are  fit  for  the  butcher.  They  fatten 
faster  and  consume  less  food  than  most  other  breeds,  and  their 
flesh  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any,  as  the  following  comparative 
experiments,  made  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  will  show.  Six  an- 
imals were  fed  from  November  16th,  1797,  to  December  10th, 
1798 : 
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lat  waight.  Q*in*d.     ,     .  ■     -Oonwrt  ■         »     , 

OH  cake.    Tornepi.       Hay. 
cut.  qr$.  At.  IU.  Of.  At, 

1.  Hereford, 17  0  1    24  3   2700    487 

2.  do    ......  18  1  0    41  5    428    2712    432 

3.  Devon, 14  1  7   45  4   438    2668    295 

4.  do   14  2  4    64  6    442    2056    442 

5.  Sussex, 16  2  0    45  4  "  432   2655    392 

6.  Leicester, 15  2  14   40  2   434    2652   400 

4 

The  color  of  true  Devon  cattle  must  be  a  bright  red ;  any  de- 
parture, as  the  slightest  intermixture  of  white,  even  a  star  in  the 
forehead,  is  considered  at  least  an  indication  of  mixture  of  blood 
with  s<yme  other  variety.  I  would  not  advise  my  agricultural 
friends  to  run  upon  this  breed  of  animals,  except  for  beef  and 
working  cattle ;  in  these  two  respects  I  consider  them  superior 
to  any  breed  known;  but  for  milking  qualifications  they  are 
certainly  inferior  to  other  breeds.  The  Devon  cow  is  small, 
comparatively  speaking;  she  has  a  cheerful  countenance,  thin 
jaws,  clear,  full  eye,  yellow  muzzle,  and  no  dewlap ;  she  is  good 
tempered  and  docile;  but  her  milk  is  deficient  in  quantity, 
though  it  is  very  rich ;  and  on  account  of  this  latter  quality, 
some  good  judges  have  given  them  the  preference  for  the  dairy, 
taking,  I  imagine,  into  consideration  their  facility  of  fattening 
and  acquiring  flesh ;  compensating  in  a  great  degree  for  deficiency 
in  quantity.  The  quality  of  yielding  large  quantities  of  rich 
milk,  and  fattening  easily,  is  a  combination  rarely  found  in  Any 
breed  of  animals.  Proper  and  judicious  feeding  is  indispensably 
necessary,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  Devon  but  all  o^her 
breeds.  Our  farmers  generally  speaking,  cannot  be  accused  of 
erring  as  far  as  overfeeding  is  concerned.  It  must  be  a  self-evi- 
dent proposition,  that  a  disposition  to  become  fat,  cannot  pos9iWy 
develope  itself  until  the  animal  is  fed  more  food  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  support  life.  Young  cattle  are  almost  always 
restricted  to  just  sufficient  nourishment  jo  support  nature,  and 
keep  up  their  growing  constitution.  This  management  comes 
from  an  erroneous  conviction  acquired  by  farmers,  that  mature 
aged  cattle  only  can  be  fattened.  I  have  seen  two  and  a  half 
year  old  steers  sold  for  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  each ;  this  _ 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  proper  management  from  the  birth 
of  the  animal  until  that  age.    Young  cattle  that  have  been  stinted 
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byinroflldefit  and  improper  food,  rarely  If  ever  torn  oat  ad  van 
tagfconsly  to  the  farrier. 

The  Devon  breed  of  cattle  are  more  extensively  cultivated  in 
Connecticut  for  oxen,  than  in  any  other  State.    I  have  owned 
f#r  the  last  ten  yean  several  very  fine  pair  of  perfectly  matched 
cattle  raised  in  that  State ;  and  I  have  uniformly  found  than  free, 
active,  quick  in  their  motions  and  little  inferior  to  horses  for 
all  the  usual  farming  operations.    An  animal  intended  for  use 
should  have  certain  characteristic  points  which  are  essential ;  and 
first,  the  feeding  qualities  should  be  determined ;  a  round,  thick 
bbrie  indicates  a  bad  feeder  and  corresponding  inferior  produce 
of  flesh.    The  bones  generally  should  bear  a  small  proportion  in 
i^&ight  to  the  flesh,  and  the  bones  of  the  head  should  be  fine  and 
covered  with  skin  and  muscle  only.    The  neck  should  be  small 
and  short  at  the  joining  of  the  head.    A  full,  bright  and  promi- 
nent eye  is  an  indication  of  a  well  bred  animal  and  fine  bone. 
A  calm  expression  of  the  eye  indicates  a  patient  disposition,  and 
is  a  favorable  characteristic  of  a  good  feeder.    A  perfect  judge 
of  cattle  can  determine  the  feeding  qualities  of  an  ox  by  the  state 
of  the  skin  which  they  call  the  touch.    A  firm,  thick  skin  indi- 
cates a  bad  feeder  and  an  indisposition  to  take  on  fat.    A  flabby 
skin,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  a  weak  constitution.    The  bodj 
of  a  fat  Devon  ox  should  fill  a  parallelogram,  taken  longitudi- 
nally vertical,  transversely  vertical  and  horizontal ;  and  in  order 
to  possess  this  configuration,  the  back  must  be  perfectly  straight 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  tail,  the  tail  must  fall  perpendicularly 
from  the  line  of  the  back,  the  rump  should  be  filled  out,  the 
stomach  should  be  straight  and  filled  at  the  flanks,  the  ribs  most 
oorve  in  and  be  at  right  angles  to  the  bones  of  the  spine,  the  kin 
boa^s  should  be  long,  broad  and  well  filled.    These  are  the 
prominent  points  which  determine  a  well-fatted  Devon  ox. 

Mr.  Blakeslee  said  that  heretofore  great  art  and  deception 
hare  been  used  by  individuals  to  procure  premiums  on  stock ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  those  who  did  not  raise  the  stock  managed 
to  get  the  reward  oY  merit  due  wholly  to  the  intelligent,  careful 
aftd  industrious  man  who  breeds  the  animal. 
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to  the  Devon  breed,  we  it  now  its  value;  hut  .why  thoaiM 
we  not  use  and  improve  on  all  other  breeds  1  The  ox  was  made 
for  the  use  of  man— tto  work  for  him,  to  feed  him  and  partially 
elothe  him.  The  ox  is  nearly  indispensable  to  work  the  Stony 
soils  of  New-England,  where  he  is  worth  more  than  the  horse, 
•  for  ploughing,  &c.  As  to  the  milking  qualities  in  cows,  we  must 
look  to  the  points  in  the  male,  as  well  for  that  as  for  working 
powers.  We  must  examine  the  male  at  from  four  to  six  years  of 
age — then  almost  any  sensible  man  can  see  his  points,  but  it 
requires  close  looking  to  see  them  when  the  animal  is  young.  I 
am  willing  to  say  that  in  good  breeding  of  animals  I  have  been 
fortunate.  The  great  art  is  to  breed  a  stock  which  continues  to 
Improve  always,  There  must  be  broad  breasts,  legs  well  spread ; 
there  is  no  lack  of  wind — there  is  muscular  power ;  and  I  thiak 
any  member  will  see  in  these  a  good  milker.  Where  such  a  tow 
gives  a  great  mess  of  milk  her  flesh  is  apt  to  run  off;  but  nout 
spring,  if  you  prepare  well,  she  will  take  on  flesh  as  fast  as  ato 
lost  it.  The  best  beef  is  the  artificial  flesh  you  put  on — the 
natural  flesh  is  not  good.  The  cows  from  that  fine  bull  "  Match- 
less," (a  Devon)  proved  good  milkers.  I  am  satisfied  that  we 
must  look  to  the  male  animal,  as  also  in  the  sheep.  I  hpve 
crossed  the  weak  Saxony  with  the  merino  buck  and  found  the 
superior  quality  of  the  wool  of  the  merino  prevail.  I  want  to 
see  at  your  cattle  show  our  entire  best  stock  of  animals,  then  yon 
will  easily  see  what  improvement  is.  Besides  our  Bed  Devon, 
we  have  what  is  called  an  Eaton  breed,  which  has  been  crossed 
with  Devon,  and  our  red  stock  show  more  of  the  Eaton  than  Jhe 
Devon.  Both  the  Eaton  and  the  short-horned  Durham  breedp 
have  altered  our  original  stock.  They  all  have  a  white  spot  on 
the  belly.  We  apply  to  the  American  Institute  to  do  what  is 
necessary  and  right  to  encourage  the  meritorious  breeder  of 
stocks,  as  well  as  the  real  working  farmer  for  agricultural  merif*. 
I  know  something  of  stock,  but  I  have  come  here  to  learn  from 
others,  who,  in  many  things,  no  doubt,  know  more  than  I  do. 
Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  as  to  the  various  breeds  of  stock 
I  do  not  wish  to  exclude  any  one  breed.  Let  all  of  them  and 
their  actual  breeders  stand  by  their  merits. 

All-animals  are  apt  to  bear  uniform  marks*  when  wild.    The 
wild  turkey  has  always  tfye  same  marks.    Jf  you  brasd  from<» 
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boll  without  spots,  not  one  in  twenty  of  .his  calves  will  have 
Horses  *re  much  more  liable  to  marks  than  cattle. 


Thomas  Bell,  of  Morrisania — A  full  blooded  creature  must  have 
the  right  color.  I  saw  white  spots  on  the  Devons  thirty-five 
years  ago.  My  finest  Devon  cow  had  the  white  spot.  I  have 
just  sold  out  m j  entire  stock.  I  speak  from  my  own  experience. 
I  am  not  iv>w  interested  in  toy  stock  whatever.  I  am  gojag  to 
England  in  a  few  days,  and  I  mean  to  look  about  there  and 
bring  over  a  new  lot  if  I  like  them.  I  prefer  the  Durham*. 
Those  that,  are  pure  have  red  and  white  spots  on  them,  but  not 
be  brindled.  The  Devon  breed  is  good  and  bad,  but  as  to  milk- 
ing qualities  there  is  no  comparison  besween  them  and  the  Dur- 
hams. I  have  crossed  the  best  native  cow  with  the  best  Durham 
bull  and  produced  my  best  milkers.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
introduce  any  breed  as  good  as  the  Durham  as  to  milk.  In  the 
English  dairy,  nine  quarts  is  an  average  per  animal.  I  had  fifty 
head  in  my -dairy,  graded  stock,  the  milk  average  has  been  over 
nine  quarts.  Ten  of  my  graded  were  equal  to  fifteen  of  the 
general  run.  My  neighbor,  Bathgate,  says  so.  We  cannot  make 
our  native  stock  over  500  of  beef,  while  the  graded  take  on  700 
to  800,  and  better  beef  and  better  price  too.  Devons  are  spoken 
of  as  very  superior  working  cattle.  I  have  had  half  Durham 
and  natives,  that  had  the  quick-step,  and  looked  upon  them  as 
being  superior.  Worked  six  years,  ploughed  as  much  as  a  pair 
of  horses,  and  as  beef  gave  1200  pounds  apiece.  I  never  knew 
a  native  cow  to  be  a  great  milker,  but  my  oow,  Old  Judge,  who, 
in  eleven  years,  gave  me  eleven  months  in  the  year,  an  average 
of  twelve  quarts  4  day,  which  Isold  at  four  cents  a  quart !  She  had 
belonged  'to  Judge  Van  Buren,  who  sent  her  to  market,  and  to 
be  broke,  for  she  wanted  it,  being  said  to  be  unmanageable.  I 
broke  her. 

Mr.  Nash— Tell  us  how? 

Mr.  Bell— I  tied  up  her  right  fore-leg.  She  kicked  no  more. 
She  gave  me  eleven  calves. 

Mr.  Meigs  said  that  the  peculiar  red  stock  of  New-England 
cattle  was  descended  from  the  Red  Devons  brought  over  by  the 
4brat  settlers^  many  of  utiom,  naturally  enough  came  from  Devon- 
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shire,  whieh  is  next  to  what  is  called  in  England,  the  Land?*  Jfyid. 

That  was  the  jumping-ojf  place  of  my  ancestor  Vincent,  and  his 

red  bull  and  cow. 

Something  has  been  said  of  the  prevailing  colors  of  cattle. 
We  know  that  in  the  earliest  days  of  Rome,  the  pure  white  cattle 
existed  in  the  Italian  States.  A,  few  years  ago,  the  late  George 
Bruen  brought  from  thence  to  Perth  Amboy,  some  of  those  beau- 
tiful animals — so  ornamental  to  the  green  pasture.  The  red 
.  color  of  our  Devonshire  cattle  brought  over  here  two  hundred 
years  ago  is  still  the  same. 

Lewis  G.  Morris,  of  Morrisania — I  am  requested  by  the  Chair- 
man to  say  something  upon  the  cattle  question,  in  which  I  take 
a  deep  interest.  But  I  come  here  seeking  for  information,  espe- 
cially relative  to  Devons,  which  it  is  generally  conceded  are  very 
good  workers,  fine  quality  of  beef,  color  generally  bright  red, 
they  bear  heat  well,  they  are  of  comely  appearance,  but  are  not 
considered  the  best  dairy  breed  as  to  quantity  of  milk.  The 
various  breeds  are  encouraged  in  England  for  the  different  dis- 
tricts, soils,  &c. — such  as  give  best  work,  or  beefj  or  milk,  &c. 
The  Short-horns,  Ayrshire,  Highlands,  Herefords,  Jfo  Horns  of 
Scotland,  Alderneys,  prove  to  be  the  best  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country.  Each  breed  is  best  in  its  proper  location — the 
Devon  in  England,  the  Ayrshire  in  Scotland.  In  our  country 
we  possess"  all  kinds  of  lands  and  climate  which  we  must  suit 
with  proper  stock.  We  have  as  good  dairy  stock  as  any  country. 
Results  have  shown  it.  The  Highland  cattle  would  thrive  on 
our  Catskill  mountains.  We  shall  excel  in  the  course  of  the 
coming  fifty  or  an  hundred  years. 

Prof.  Mapes  apologised  for  not  taking  part  in  this  discussion 
of  the  day,  as  he  professed  not  to  understand  the  subject  of  breed- 
ing cattle,  except  so  far  as  published,  and  that  not  tested  by 
positive  experiment.  He  was  aware  that  remarks  by  a  mere 
theorists,  on  a  subject  so  peculiarly  practical,  were  calculated  tb 
perplex  rather  than  to  elucidate  facts.  He  would  like,  however, 
to  state  an  hypothesis  which,  at  the  same  time,  would  give  evi- 
dence of  his  want  of  knowledge,  and  offer  a  course  of  experiment 
worthy,  perhaps,  of  the  attention  of  cattle  breeders. 
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It  is  well  understood  by  physiologists  that  animals  breathe  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  a  definite  amount  of  oxygen  gas,  and 
hence,  when  the  atmosphere  breathed,  is  dilated,  as  on  the  moun- 
tain top,  a  proportionally  larger  quantity  must  be  inhaled  to 
supply  the  same  amount  of  oxygen,  which  would  result  from  the 
reception  of  a  lesser  inspiration  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  valley 
DTature  has  so  configured  the  lungs  of  animals  as  to  enable  them 
to  expand  and  admit  larger  inspiration  proportionate  to  the  In- 
creased inspirations  during  ascent,  a  long  continuance  of  which 
.  -causes  an  enlargement  of  the  chest,  with  proportionate  increase 
of  breadth,  strength,  to. 

Audubon,  Wilson,  and  other  ornithologists,  inform  us,  that 
birds  of  a  habitually  high  flight,  have  larger  air  vessels  than 
those  who  float  at  lesser  altitudes.  The  same  truths  apply  to 
other  animals.  Thus,  the  broad-chested  hardy  mountaineer  en- 
joys his  peculiar  strength  and  security  from  pulmonic  affections, 
rather  from  the  altitude  of  his  dormitory,  as  compared  with  the 
level  of  the  sea,  than  from  his  occupation  or  peculiarity  of  food. 
The  lungs  of  a  bear  from  the  mountain,  as  compared  with  those 
•of  the  valley,  will  be  found  larger,  and  even  the  air  vessels  of 
.fishes  in  mountain  ponds  are  much  larger  than  those  from  the 
lowland  rivers.  Inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  is 
9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  never  pulmonic,  while  consumption 
is  very  prevalent  in  the  low  grounds  of  Mexico.  ,  I  am  well 
aware  that  by  judicious  breeding,  with  a  view  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  chest  of  animals,  that  this  desirable  result  has  been 
to  a  fair  degree  attained,  the  question  to  which  I  now  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  practical  gentlemen  present,  is  whether 
young  male  animals  reared  at  high  altitudes,  and  consequently 
having  broad  chests,  do  not  render  this  property  hereditary  1  if  ' 
IP,  the  remedy  is  readily  at  hand.  The  fact  that  all  cattle  reared 
op  mountains  have  large  chests,  has  not  been  disputed.  He  also, 
in  the  qourse  of  his  illustration  of  these  facts,  stated,  that  if  we 
ascended  a  hill,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  small  balloon  filled  with 
atmospheric  air,  and  not  elastic  in  the  texture  of  the  coating,  it 
would  burst  with  very  inconsiderable  alteration  of  elevation,  and 
this  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  lessened  weight  of  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  balloon  and  consequent  expansion  of  its  content*. 
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A  balloon  filkd  at  the  mountain  top,  and  brought  into  the  valley, 
will  be  found  to  hate  lessened  its  diameter. 

Prof.  Mapea  also  proposed  as  a  subject  of  our  conversation  at 
pur  next  meeting — "  The  proper  mode  of  feeding  cattle,  and  the 
management  of  their  manures  in  the  stable:  and  in  the  compost- 
heap."  He  was  induced  to  make  this  proposition  from  the  w*il 
.known  differences  of  results*  in  relation  to  their  profit,  between 
the  feeding  of  cooked  and  uncooked  food,  fermented  or  unfer- 
^mented  grains,  and  in  the  use  or  disuse  of  the  different  root  eropr 
for  this  purpose.  He  also  stated  that  he  knew  from  experiments, 
that  organic  matter  requiring  to  be  decomposed  by  admixture 
with  the  fluid  excretia  of  animals,  would  require  but  one-twelfth 
of  the  amount,  if  received  while  containing  the  animal  warmth, 
instead  of  throwing  the  fluid  excretia  cold  from  a  cistern  on  muck 
or  other  matter  to  be  decomposed.  He  also  referred  to  the  &ot 
that  an  animal  incased  in  a  varnished  bag,  tied  about  its  neck, 
leaving  the  head  free  to  breath  the  pure  atmosphere,  would  die 
in  a  few  hours.  The  gases  given  off  at  the  surface  of  the  body 
should  he  got  rid  of,  and  in  cold  weather  it  is  difficult  to  do  this 
by  ventilation;  therefore  such  materials  should  underlie  the 
bedding  of  animals  as  are  not  only  capable  of  absorbing  the  fluid 
excretia  and  rendering  them  inodorous,  but  also  of  absorbing  all 
those  gases  given  off  from  the  surfaces  of  animals,  which  ate 
hurtful  to  them,  but  are  beneficial  to  plants.  Animals  fed  in 
the  stable  so  arranged  will  fatten  on  a  less  amount  of  food.  It  is 
net  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  that  our  own  aliment,  if  eaten 
while  we  were  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  deleterious  gases, 
would  not  furnish  the  means  of  continued  health. 

Judge  Van  Wyek. — I  believe  our  American  native  cattle,  with 
eare  in  crossing  the  best  breeds  we  have,  with  and  among  each 
other,  with  attention  in  searing  and  feeding  them,  for  milk  and 
fattening  qualities,  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  for  work, 
if  properly  managed,  better.  Why  should  they  not  be?  They 
originally  came  from  England,  where  the  best  injthe  world  are 
now  to  be  found.  Our  Puritan  forefathers  when  then  came  here 
some  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  brought,  among  other  things, 
their  neat  cattle ;  a  portion  of  these,  no  doubt,  consisted  of  some 
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of  the  best  breeds  of  England  of  that  day.  Since  that  period  Eng- 
land has  improved  her  cattle  much,  and  so  have  we.  If  she  has 
gone  ahead  of  us  in  improvement,  it  has  been  owing  to  the  great 
pains  she  has  taken  in  crossing  her  best  breeds,  distant  and  near, 
with  each  other,  and  the  great  care  she  has  bestowed  in  keeping 
them,  such  as  feed,  shelter,  &c,  &<*  I  maintain,  though,  that 
whenever  this  has  been  done  in  our  country,  we  are  fully  equal 
to  her.  I  will  show  this  by  statistics  taken  from  the  best  English 
and  American  authorities,  especially  as  relates  to  cows  in  their 
milking  qualities.  The  average  produce  of  the  best  dairies  in 
Great  Britain  is  from  six  to  eight  quarts  a  day  the  season.  If 
butter  and  cheese  are  run  upon  from  150  to  212  pounds  of  the 
former,  and  from  350  to  500  pounds  of  the  latter.    This  differs 

very  little  from  the  average  of  some  ot  the  best  dairies  in  'our 
country,  so  little  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  Cases  occur  in 
both  countries  of  a  much  larger  produce,  and  here  too  the  average 
extra  produce  will  be  found  nearly  equal,  with  one  exception, 
the  famous  Cramp  cow  of  Lewis,  in  Sussex  county,  England,  that 
went  far  ahead  of  any  thing  known  in  the  world  before  the  pe- 
riod in  which  she  lived  (1808)  or  since.  The  improved  Durham 
breed,  which  seems,  with  some,  not  only  in  England  but  here,  to 
claim  pre-eminence  over  every  other,  commenced  in  the  valley 
of  the  Teeswater,  Durham  county,  some  years  ago,  by  crossing 
them  with  the  smaller  but  more  hardy  Scotch  breeds,  which  fat- 
tened quick,  gave  less  milk,  but  rich  in  quality,  were  easily  kept 
in  good  condition  on  the  short,  sweet,  nutritious  pastures  of  the 
high  grounds  of  Scotland.  The  unimproved  Durhams,  before  this 
improvement  took  place,  were  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the 
quantity  of  their  milk,  not  even  of  symmetry  of  form,  poor  feed- 
ers, fatteners  and  workers,  and  of  quite  a  delicate  constitution, 
could  not  stand  hardships.  This  cross  improved  them  wonder- 
fully, and  they  soon  became  famous  in  the  annals  of  stock*  hus- 
bandry in  Great  Britain. 

The  improved  Durhams  were  soon  carried  further  south  in 
England,  and  the  Devons,  the  Alderney,  and  the  Leicester,  and 
several  of  the  best  breeds  here  were  crossed  by  them,  which  im- 
proved them  still  more  and  placed  them  on  a  still  higher  emi- 
nence.   Before  this  first  Scotch  cross,  the  best  breeds  of  England 
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were  considered  far  superior  to  the  Durham; 
ties  of  a  good  animal .  To  this  day  in  Englaj 
the  original  Durham  blood  often  shows  itself,  t 
abundant  is  thin,  nothing  like  as  rich  as  most 
they  ate  delicate  and  require  more  feed  and  cai 
thrifty,  improving  condition .  Hence  without  t 
would  soon  loose  the  title  to  the  name  of  "  Impr& 
they  are  an  admirable  race  and  possess  some  < 
which  some  other  good  breeds  do  not.  This  r 
tained  might  be  further  improved,  in  our  coi 
some  of  our  best  breeds  with  them,  such  as  oui 
as  our  red  cattle  are  called,  or  any  other  good 
numbers  of  them,  whose  good  properties  are 
proved  by  years  or  ages  of  profitable  use  and  s< 
x  cross  the  Improved  Durham  might  no  doubt  I 
rated,  especially  in  the  original  defects  of  delic 
and  thinness  of  milk,  and  this  would  appear 
the  second  or  third  generation,  after  the  nev 
enured  to  pur  climate  and  habituated  to  the  ki 
here  bestowed  upon  them.  These  circuxnsta 
have  seen  and  heard  have  considerable  influei 
and  thrift  of  neat  cattle,  air,  water,  or  such  as ' 
accustomed  to,  often  affects  their  health.  Oi 
especiallp  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  have  for  some  ti 
Durham  breed,  or  this  more  than  any  other,  ai 
improves  in  the  second  or  third  generation. 
„  delicate  in  their  hoofs ;  they  are  subject  to  a  c 
hoofs;  not  so  often  affected  in  the  liver,  which  1 
the  water.  The  old  native  breeds  are  scarcely 
'  these  complaints.    Our  western  friends  have 

from  these  causes,  especially  when  driving 
distant  eastern  market.  I  suppose  though  ulti 
been  gainers  by  introducing  the  Durham  br< 
still  I  think,  if  at  the  time  they  went  to  the  gr< 
porting  this  breed  from  a  foreign  land,  they  liac 
North  some  of  its  best  and  more  hardy  breeds, 
Devons,  and  crossed  them  with  their  natives, 
been  greater  gainers.    Such  a  race  would  hav< 
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climated  and  Mfebituated  to  the  changes  of  air,  water,  feed  and 
care,  than  the  more  delicate,  thin-skinned  Dorhams,  and  at  the 
game  time  have  possessed  properties  as  milkers  folly  equal  to  the 
latter,  as  fatteners  very  little  inferior  and  as  working  cattle  Jkr 
superior.  The  English  Devon  are  considered  by  all  the  best 
workers  in  England,  and,  when  crossed  by  the  Durham,  equal  to 
these  in  quantity  of  milk  and  far  superior  in  quality.  These  cir- 
cumstances, with  others,  show  clearly  an  identity  of  race  in  the 
English  and  American  Devon?.  I  have  known  and  heard  from 
most  unquestionable  sources  of  cows,  in  by-gone  years,  coming 
from  the  common  herds  of  our  country,  some  of  the  most  ungain 
appearance,  almost  unsightly,  giving  no  indications  of  the  milker 
except  in  bag  and  milk  vessels,  when  well  fed  and  cared  for  about 
the  time  of  calving  and  after,  giving  from  twenty-two  to  twenty  - 
six  quarts  of  rich  milk  a  day.  I  have  also  known  to  come  from 
such  herds  cows  possessing  symmetry  of  form  and  other  indica- 
tions of  good  milkers,  to  yield  with  good  treatment  from  twenty- 
nine  to  thirty  quarts  a  day,  the  season,  of  rich  milk.  These  cows, 
it  is  believed,  had  not  a  drop  of  Durham  blood  in  them,  nor  any 
means  of  acquiring  it.  The  owner  knew  nothing  about  the  race 
they  sprung  from  nor  cared ;  they  knew  their  cows  gave  them 
large  quantities  of  good  rich  milk ;  and  they  tried  to  have  as 
many  calves  from  them  as  they  could,  by  crosses  from  the  best 
breeds  in  their  own  and  neighboring  herds.  The  famous  Cramp 
cow  of  England  mentioned,  it  is  believed,  had  not  a  drop  of  Dur- 
ham blood  in  her.  She  was  purely  of  the  Sussex  breed,  and  these 
were  never  considered  great  milkers,  only  fair  workers  and  fat- 
teners. In  1808,  her  best  year,  this  extraordinary  cow  produced 
5,872  quarts  of  milk  and  675  lbs.  of  butter.  These,  it  is  said, 
are  all  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and,  according  to  the  maxim 
applied  on  such  occasions,  prove  or  strengthen  the  ride.  It  is  fair, 
perhaps,  to  apply  the  rule  to  England,  where  the  exceptions,  as 
for  as  we  know,  are  very  few ;  but  in  the  present  case  with  us, 
where  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  it  a  doubt  whether  they 
are  exceptions,  we  should  be  less  rigid  in  its  application.  Where 
there  is  a  doubt  let  our-country  have  the  benefit  of  it.  If  we  had 
began  some  years  ago,  as  they  did  in  Great  Britain,  to  refine  and 
purify  our  best  breeds  by  repeated  crosses  with  eaeh  other,  we 
might  have  had  a  race  now  more  perfect,  perhaps,  than  the  » 
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proved  Durham*.  We  had  as  good  a  foundatior 
periment  upon.  Our  friend  Mr.  Blakesley,  of 
and  knowledge  of  the  best  stocks  of  our  count 
posed  this  question,  says  he  has  raised  from  an 
bull  and  good  native  cows  stock  that  would  c< 
no  matter  where  bred  and  reared,  either  as  mil 
workers. 

Prof.  Mapes  then  proposed  as  subject  for  nes 
Breed  of  Cattle"  and  "  The  Management  of  Ma 
and  the  Compost  Heap."  Mr.  Morris  secoi 
Adopted  unanimously. 

Gen.  Chandler  moved  to  refer  the  proposed 
Blakestey  to  the  Board  of  Managers.    Carried. 

Mr.  Nash  desired  the  publication  of  the  Far 
lar,  with  every  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 

The  Club  then  adjourned. 

H. 


American  Ii 

Farmers*  Club,  Api 

Judge  R.  Swift  Livingston  in  the  chair.     I 

m 

eretary. 

MANURE. 

Chairman. — The  subjects  for  consideration  t 
of  cattle  j  and  the  management  of  manure  in  th 
compost-heap,  and  called  upon  Professor  Mapei 

The  Professor  said  that  he  did  not  pretend 
practice  in  the  care  of  cattle,  but  had  found  tl 
can  be  used  in  their  feed.  One  of  his  neigh  b< 
of  cattle  of  equal  weight  and  condition.  One 
with  cooked  and  the  other  raw  food  —one  witl 
with  a  proportion  of  roots,  and  found  great 
cooked  food.  I  analyzed  the  excretia  of  both 
found  great  difference  in  favor  of  the  cooked,  t 
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starch.  Hogs  consume  more  of  the  cooked  than  the  raw,  but 
they  fatten  much  faster.  As  many  as  forty  of  my  neighbors  have 
followed  my  advice  in  this  cooking  the  food  as  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble, and  they  all  agree  in  the  profit  of  it.  Of  Indian  corn,  it  is 
found  that  eighteen  and  one  quarter  pounds  weight  well  cooked, 
are  more  profitable  to  the  hog  than  fifty  pounds  weight  of  the  raw 
corn.  One  of  those  farmers  reports  that  his  pork  so  raised  cost 
him  but  four  cents  and  a  quarter  or  even  less,  while  that  fed 
with  the  raw  cost  him  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  cents  the  pound. 
I  recently  used  two  pairs  of  large  oxen  to  work  on  my  farm ; 
they  had  to  travel  about  eighteen  miles  a  day  in  drawing  (each 
pair)  about  one  ton  weight  half  that  day's  work.  I  fed  them  on 
corn  stalks  cut  small  and  heated  by  pouring  hot  water  on  them 
with  salt,  in  a  barrel  or  hogshead  over  night.  Next  morning 
the  corn  stalks  were  swelled  to  their  size  when  green.  I  added 
mash  on  top.  They  always  relished  their  feed  more  than  the 
raw,  kept  in  flesh  and  strength  throughout  the  summer,  and  I 
sold  them  for  two  hundred  dollars  the  pair. 

I  have  experimented  rather  largely  for  the  last  four  years,  in 
manures  on  my  farm,  not  only  with  all  known  special  manures 
but  all  others,  particularly  with  salt  muck  from  the  meadows 
near  me.  I  bought  meadow  land  convenient  to  me  for  five  dol- 
lars some  acres,  up  to  ten  dollars  for  others,  per  acre.  I  dug  out 
the  muck  in  order  to  make  ditches  as  well  as  manure.  I  have 
drawn  on  to  my  farm  from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  wagon  loads  of 
this  muck,  and  have  made  it  capital  manure. 

I  left  it  exposed  to  frost  one  winter,  then  I  added  chloride  of 
lime  and  carbonate  of  soda  made  from  the  refuse  salt  from  pack- 
ers of  pork  and  hams,  and  decomposed  by  lime.  This  salt  con- 
tains some  oleaginous  matter.  I  put  about  four  bushels  of  these, 
mixed  to  128  cubic  feeet  (one  cord)  of  the  muck  which  had  been 
exposed  one  winter  to  frost.  The  muck  is  a  rapid  and  great 
absorbent  and  deodorizer,  so  that  it  takes  up  and  retains  the 
ammonia  of  all  these  matters.  I  also  dug  a  gulley  in  the  stable 
three  or  four  feet  deep  and  as  wide.  I  used  Rosendale  cement 
to  make  the  bottom  water-tight.  I  put  into  it  muck,  and  over 
that  litter.    The  urine  of  the  oxen  passed  through  the  litter 


bodies  rendered  it  excellent  manure  in  ten  days.  I  then  removed 
that  and  filled  the  gulley  as  before.  I  removed  all  to  sheds. 
Let,  as  is  customary,  the  urine  run  into  a  cistern,  and  you  will 
find  ft  less  active  in  the  compost  by  as  much  as  twelve  to  one. 
My  mode  has  another  very  valuable  result :  The  muck  absorbs 
all  the  unpleasant  gases  of  the  stable,  which  ought  always  to  be 
as  free  from  them  as  the  pure  air  of  the  pasture;  but  by  ventila- 
tion be  as  much  as  possible  like  open  air.  The  muck  is  as  great 
a  deodorizer  as  charcoal, and  saves  all  the  ammonia  to  be  given  out 
to  vegetables,  as  much  as  they  want ;  and  it  is  also  in  soil  an 
excellent  divisor.  I  have  found  the  spent  lye  of  the  soap-boilers 
a  capital  article  to  mix  with  muck ;  it  has  in  it  salt  which  is 
necessary  to  destroy  the  grubs,  and  the  soluble  silicates  so  indis-  > 
-  pensable  to  the  formation  of  the  external  covering  of  stems  of 
grain,  corn,  &c,  for  their  needed  strength.  Salt  kills  weed-seeds. 
Hog-manure  without  salt,  makes  club-footed  cabbages.  I  use  on 
land  that  has  none  from  6  to  20  bushels  of  salt  .per  acre,  with 
great  benefit.  Lime  is  used  moderately  by  plants  as  part  of  their 
pabulum,  and  most  soils  contain  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  but 
larger  quantities  are  required  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing  the 
inert  matter  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Where  you  have 
put  large  quantities  of  organic  matter  on  the  land  there  must  be 
lime  added.  Some  Bay  their  land  is  tired  of  lime.  Not  so  in  the 
case  I  have  just  stated.  In  New-Jersey,  the  green  sand  marl 
found  at  one  foot  or  more  below  the  surface,  has  been  put  on 
land  worth  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and  made  it  worth  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  From  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  bush- 
els an  acre  are  used.  This  marl  consists  in  part  of  greenish 
granules,  containing  potash.  The  proportion  of  potash  in  some 
of  them  is  fourteen  per  cent.  This  marl  is  so  perfectly  insoluble 
in  water  that  it  is  as  perfect  when  taken  from  streams  of  water 
as  from  the  earth,  the  copperas  it  contained  being  the  only  con- 
stituent washed  out  of  it.  Th«  county  of  Monmouth  will  be 
enriched  for  a  time  by  it,  but  as  ft  tends  rapidly  to  aid  vegeta- 
bles in  taking  away  the  organic  matter,  it  will  soon  show  the 
necessity  of  adding  that  again  to  the  soil.  The  same  rule  is 
applicable  to  any  other  element  of  soil.  The  green  crop  derives 
its  carbon  from  the  atmosphere,  as  demonstrated  by  their  increase 
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of  weight  and  aise,  In  given  quantities  of  soil,  without  diminish- 
ing the  weight  or  quantity  of  the  latter.  Oar  marshes  as  you 
can  see  at  a  glance,  all  came  down  from  our  hills,  bringing  along 
with  them  abundance  of  tannin,  among  other  matters,  so  that 
until  the  tannin  be  taken  out  it  is  worthless  as  manure.  Take 
raw  hide  and  add  to  it  tannin,  and  you  have  sole  leather.  Take 
out  the  tannin,  and  you  have  the  raw  hide  again.  The  muck  of 
these  meadows  is  of  a  light  spongy  character,  so  that  liquid 
manures  filter  through  it,  and  leave  all  but  the  pure  water  in  it. 
The  carbonaceous  matters  in  soils  is  formed  by  combustion  as 
perfect  as  fire,  but  it  is  that'  slow  combustion  called  ercmaetmsu. 
The  particles  of  good  soil  are  observed  (by  powerful  microscope) 
to  be  all  coated  with  the  carbon  which  gives  soil  the  dark  color 
we  see  in  good  soil.  Cleanse  the  particles  from  their  coat  of 
carbon  and  you  will  behold  the  color  and  sterility  of  the  sandy 
desert.  The  volatile  portions  of  manOres  are  retained  by  organic 
matter  and  alumina.  The  compost  manure  I  make  is  twice  more 
durable  than  guano.  Plants  provide  excretia  good  for  others, 
but  not  always  good  for  themselves.  Take  a  cabbage  out  by  the 
roots  and  wash  it  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  the  flocculent  matter 
left  in  the  water,  if  poured  on  another  cabbage,  will  kill  it,  while 
it  is  pabulum  for  other  plants.  The  onion  gives  off  no  excre- 
mentitious  matter,  and  therefore  thrives  year  after  year  on  the 
same  spot. 

0 

Our  farmers  make  up  their  manures  in  layers  of  various  ma- 
terial, and  after  a  time  fork  all  up  together.  Away  flies  the 
ammonia !  A  far  better  plan  is  to  have  a  cistern  under  a  shed, 
into  which  all  the  fluid  matters  may  go;  and,  if  wanted  add 
water.  About  once  a  week  pump  this  on  the  compost  heap,  and 
there  will  be  no  fire  fanging.  Put  into  the  cistern  spent  lye  of 
the  soap-boilers,  to  give  the  soluble  silicates  to  your  soil  to  form 
the  coat  of  the  grain  and  corn  stalks.  All  the  waste  of  die  house 
and  farm  should  be  added  to  thfr  heap ;  dissolve  bones  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  add  that.  Make  holes  in  the  top  of  the  heap 
with  a  crowbar  or  something  else ;  fork  it  so  as  to  make  it  retain 
the  fluids  a  little.  Cubical  nitre,  saltpetre,  are  very  important 
to  some  plants.  Fill  two  barrels  with  Bockaway  beach  sand,  in 
one  of  which  put  the  sand  thorougly  mixed  with  one  per  cent  of 
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alumtda  and  one  per  cent  of  carbon.  The  fluid  manures  of  the 
barn  yard,  if  poured  on  these  barrels  of  sand,  will  pass  through 
the  one  filled  with  simple  sand  unaltered,  while  that  passing 
through  the  other  barrel  will  "be  deodorized  and  limpid  water 
only  will  pass  through,  free  from  ammonia  and  the  alkalies. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  purity  of  water  in  wells,  for  without 
these  effects  in  the  soil,  wells  would  contain  a  saturated  solution 
containing  all  the  soluble  results  of  decayed  nature. 

Meadows  sometimes  run  out  in  a  few  years,  but  in  well  sub- 
soiled  and  underdrained  lands  this  never  takes  place,  as  the 
roots  cannot  meet  (in  soils  so  prepared)  with  hard  subsoils  not 
disintegrated,  and  it  is  only  under  such  circumstances  that  rootf 
cease  to  tiller. 

Air  passing  through  disintegrated  soils  deposits  ammonia  and 
moisture,  and  thus  secures  against  drought.  Plants  cannot  be 
supported  by  additions  of  inorganic  manures  only,  and  thus  the 
manures  of  Liebig,  composed  of  the  materials  found  in  the  ashes 
of  plants,  failed,  not  because  they  were  not  wanted,  but  because 
a  portion  of  organic  matter  must  also  be  present  in  the  soil  to 
enable  it  to  receive  and  retain  the  required  additions  from  the 
atmosphere. 

Hair  is  of  great  value  to  the  celery  crop.  When  the  plants 
are  pulled  up  for  use,  you  will  see  some  of  the  hair  always  at- 
tached to  their  roots.  The  hair  furnishes  the  albumen  wanted 
by  this  plant.  I  put  in  the  compost  heap  spent  tan,  leather  chips, 
salt  and  lime ;  mix  all  perfectly,  and  in  about  sixty  days  I  find 
the  leather  chips  converted  to  a  Brown  powder,  and  the  tan  fit 
for  manure.  Inorganic  substances  will  not  alone  raise  plants. 
Clover  derives  nine-tenths  of  its  supplies  from  the  atmosphere, 
from  which  it  sends  off  the  oxygen.  Raise  clover  in  a  pot,  and  it 
takes  from  the  air  more  in  weight  than  the  soil  in  the  pot.  The 
sand  of  Middlesex,  Jersey,  mixed  well  with  muck  and  other 
manures,  becomes  a  magazine  to  receive  the  ammonia  and  carbon 
from  the  air. 

The  construction  and  the  use  of  tiles  proper  for  underdraining 
is  a  very  important  matter,  not  more  for  low  than  for  high  fields. 
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I  made  three  underdrains  on  my  farm,  on  a  sloping  field,  and 
dog  a  hole  down  to  one  of  them,  and  pat  a  piece  of  stove  pipe, 
by  way  of  chimney,  to  try  what  current  of  air  would  be  found ; 
and,  as  I  expected,  there  was  a  constant  up  current.  Oyer  these 
drains  there  has  always  been  a  superior  growth  of  plants,  because 
the  air  from  the  drains  is  always  rising  through  the  soil  and 
leaving  its  ammonia  and  carbon  in  the  soil,  this  also  prevents  all 
injury  to  plants  from  drought,  because  the  air  constantly  supplies 
moisture.  Take  a  demijohn  and  expose  it  to  the  heat  of  the  sun 
at  120  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  yet  you  will  find  moisture  in  the 
air  contained  in  it.  Mr.  Wellington,  of  Massachusetts,  who  is 
present,  drained  a  meadow  at  an  expense  of  one  hundred  dollars 
an  acre,  andWbund  it  profitable  becase  he  had  from  it  four  tons 
of  hay,  when  before  he  got  but  one  ton ! 

Judge  Van  Wyck  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  profitable  use  of 
draining  in  this  country  as  a  general  thing,  it  may  answer  in 
some  special  cases. 

Prof.  Mapes  remarked  that  England  imported  the  inorganic 
materials  for  manure  in  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  ships  last 
year.  How  rapidly  have  our  wheat  crops  sunk  within  a  few 
years  past !  And  why  ?  See  everything  carried  off  the  fields ; 
all  the  wheat,  immense  herds  of  cattle,  hogs,  animals  of  all 
kinds;  all  their  bones,  &c,  forever  lost  to  the  lands  which  crea- 
ted them.  Let  us  take  half  a  farm  and  do  to  that  all  that  is  done 
to  a  whole  one,  and  all  the  dreaded  expense  of  proper  manuring 
and  working  will  be  found  overpaid  by  such  crops  as  a  just  man 
of  common  sense  or  of  science  rejoices  to  see.  Dr.  John  Wood- 
hull,  by  scientific  farming,  has  brought  up  his  crop  of  wheat 
from  nine  bushels  to  fifty  seven  bushels  on  one  acre ! 

The  eleven  chemical  constituents  of  soil  must  have  added  to 
them  the  organics.  The  learned  professions  ought  not  to  outrank 
the  farmers.  They  never  can  outrank  an  intelligent  one.  Some 
of  my  neighbors,  ignorant  of  the  use  of  common  salt  in  raising 
plants,  come  to  me  for  cabbage  plants.  I  supply  great  numbers. 
Charcoal  dust,  which  was  thrown  away  but  a  few  years  ago,  (five) 
now  sells  for  one  dollar  a  load.    Those  who  used  to  pay  six 
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cents  a  load  to  have  it  carted  away  as  a  nuisance,  have  learned 
the  value  of  one  of  our  new  agricultural  discoveries.  We  can- 
not  within  fifty  miles  of  this  city,  afford  to  raise  hay.  Why,  sir, 
instead  of  hay,  raise  almost  any  other  crop.  Try  Lima  beans, 
now  of  greatly  increased  and  increasing  value  and  demand.  By 
proper  management  you  can  have  off  one  acre  txoo  hundred  and 
forty  dollars'  worth.  Our  farming  is  generally  suicidal.  The 
very  bones  now  so  valued,  were  thrown  off  the  dock  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  Now  we  are  glad  to  get  them  at  a  dollar 
and  a  half  per  hogshead.  I  have  visited  one  hundred  and  five 
farms,  and  those  that  try  the  improvements  spoken  of,  pay.  Mr. 
Rennie's  farm  raised  by  it  120  bushels  of  corn  where  he  before 
got  twenty  bushels  only,  and  so  in  other  products.  He  had  ap- 
plied the  right  amendments.  Within  the  circle  of  ten  miles 
round  my  place,  it  is  judged  that  the  increased  value  of  all  the 
crops  was  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  last  year.  Where  potash 
and  phosphate  of  lime  have  been  applied  for  rata  bagas,  it  turns 
out  that  the  root  is  more  solid,  and  keep  much  better,  as  well  as 
a  greater  crop.  Mr.  Scofield,  of  Morristown,  raised  last  year,  by 
these  amendments,  fourteen  hundred  bushels  of  them  on  an  acre ! 
On  soil  so  prepared  they  do  not  run  to  leaf  like  lettuce.  The 
same  results  are  found  in  carrots,  which  have  so  lately  become  a 
highly  valued  crop — equal  to  oats,  bushel  for  bushel — and  what 
a  difference  in  the  amount  of  crop  per  acre  1  Parsnips,  too,  gave 
seven  hundred  bushels  an  acre,  which  sold  for  fifty  cents  a 
bushel. 

Judge  Van  Wyck  remarked  as  follows :  Prof.  Mapes  has  given 
us  an  account,  and  no  doubt  a  correct  one,  of  what  is  called  in 
Europe,  high  farming,  or  farming  as  respects  manures,  tillage, 
drainage,  &c,  according  to  science  and  the  best  practice,  not 
only  here,  but  in  Great  Britain.  His  knowledge  of  chemistry 
enables  him  to  apply  this  with  success  to  farming  purposes,  and 
to  call  to  his  aid  in  practice  the  qualifications  of  a  good  agricul- 
tural chemist.  The  account  he  has  given  of  his  operations  and 
experiments,  on  his  farm  in  New-Jersey  of  40  acres,  situated 
about  three  miles  from  Newark,  is  very  interesting,  and  may 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  most  farmers  who  own  farms  in  a  simi- 
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lar  locality  and  of  similar  dimensions.  Some  of  his  disquisitions 
on  soils,  manures  and  plants,  their  constituencies  from  analysis, 
what  soil  may  be  deficient  in,  and  what  manure  it  may  require 
of  the  organic  or  inorganic  kind  to  make  plants  or  particular 
plants  grow  thriftily,  and  mature  well  upon  it,  may  be  highly 
useful  to  farmers  in  every  part  of  our  country.  The  location  of 
Professor  Mapes'  farm  gives  him  advantages,  which  farms  situ- 
ated far  in  the  interior,  or  some  distance  from  the  ocean,  and  our 
large  cities  have  not.  His  farm  is  near  the  famous  salt  meadows 
of  Newark,  which  are  inexhaustible  in  his  favorite  manure,  salt 
muck ;  he  can  get  any  quantity  of  it  at  comparatively  little  ex- 
pense, that  it  would  cost  others,  living  much  further  from  it, 
even  in  the  State  of  New-Jersey.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  first  rate 
organic  manure,  and  to  prepare  it,  as  he  describes  he  has  done, 
must  contribute  much  to  the  growth  of  plants  and  improvement 
of  soils.  It  would  do  considerably  more  in  improving  these,  if 
it  should  be  conveyed  to  a  distance  in  the  interior,  and  put  upon 
land  that  has  none  or  very  little  benefit  from  the  salt  air  and 
salt  water  products  generally,  some  of  which  act  powerfully  as 
manures.  Here  it  would  be  new,  and  would  take  hold  of  plants 
with  more  force,  and  these  wtuld  grow  accordingly,  being  sup- 
plied with  what  they  most  wanted.  The  farmers  far  in  our  in- 
terior must  depend  principally  upon  barn  or  farm  yard  manure, 
they  cannot  go  to  the  labor  and  cost  of  carting  very  far  manures 
of  any  kind.  Most  farms  in  every  locality  have  on,  or  near  them, 
fresh  water  deposits,  made  from  small  streams  and  in  swamps ; 
these,  with  the  scrapings  and  scourings  of  ditches,  pond  holes 
and  stagnant  pools,  is  the  only  muck  within  their  reach.  The 
offals,  drainage  and  refuse  of  the  household  and  homestead, 
generally  everything  in  the  shape  of  decaying,  useless  vegetable 
and  animal  matter  on  the  farm  at  large,  must  be  collected  and 
thrown  with  the  muck  into  the  compost  heap  of  the  barn  yard 
altogether,  if  properly  preserved,  mixed  and  applied,  make  an 
excellent  manure,  and  accessible  to  the  inland  farmer. 

Professor  Mapes  has  said  considerable  in  favor  of  special  ma- 
nures, or  such  as  chemists  prepare — soda,  chloride  of  soda,  pot- 
ash, the  nitrates,  the  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  a  variety  of 
others,  with  their  different  combinations  according  to  the  settled 
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principles  of  chemistry.    These  are  all  very  good  in  their  place, 
but  they  are  generally  applied  for  a  specific  purpose,  when  some 
particular  ingredient  is  supposed  to  be  exhausted,  or  wanting  in 
soils,  like  phosphate  of  lime  or  bone  earth, potash,  soda,  &c.  Here 
the  identical  article  is  procured,  and  used  to  supply  the  missing 
ingredient,  and  generally  nothing  else,  although  other  things 
may  be  wanting.    This  is  obtained  at  some  expense  and  trouble 
for  the  farmer ;  besides  he  may  be  deceived ;  he  may  not  get 
the  article ;  he  may  get  something  else ;  he  has  to  ,  trust  to 
others ;  he  does  not  know  himself ;  the  person  who  supplied  them 
may  not  know ;  or  he  may  be  mistaken,  or  have  intended  to  de- 
ceive him.    These  things  often  occur  in  Europe,  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  special  manures ;  cautions  are  frequently  seen 
in  their  journals  and  periodicals  to  the  public,  against  imposition 
and  disappointment  in    such  matters:  Agricultural  empirics, 
there,  often  impose  their  nostrums  under  the  cover  of  manure, 
on  the  credulous  and  unsuspecting,  much  to  their  detriment. 
Even  the  great  Liebig,  one  of  the  greatest  chemists  of  the  day, 
was  mistaken  in  manufacturing  and  preparing  his  famous  special 
manure,  which  was  a  compound  of  several  ingredienrs,  and  meant 
as  a  general  specific,  to  cure  diseases  and  defects  in  all  soils,  and 
furnish  each  plant  with  the  kind  if  food  it  requires.    Yet  Liebig 
was  mistaken ;  his  special  manure  was  a  total  failure,  and  so  ad- 
mitted by  most  scientific  and  practical  men  in  Europe.    There 
was  no  empiricism  about  Liebig';  he  was  a  regular  bred,  educa- 
ted and  practical  chemist,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  age,  and 
is  now  if  he  is  living ;  he  committed  an  error,  and  if  he  did  another 
might,  especially  if  he  was  not  quite  as  eminent  in  his  profession 
as  Liebig.    Professor  Ma  pes  tells  us  that  if  any  person  who  was 
competent  had,  after  examining  the  compound  and  ascertained 
and  added  the  missing  article  or  articles,  that  this  was  easy 
enough,  and  all  would  have  been  right,  and  not  only  Liebig's 
reputation  saved  from  the  effects  of  the  failure,  but  the  profession 
generally.    It  is  n*w  about  three  years  since  this  compound  was 
given  to  the  world,  and  proved  a  failure.    Among  the  number  of 
eminent  chemists  of  Europe,  I  should  think  if  the  error  was 
corrigible,  it  would  have  been  corrected  long  since  by  some  of 
them,  or  by  Liebig  himself.    There  was  nothing  to  prevent  him, 
if  he  saw  fit.    It  never  has  been  though,  that  I  have  seen  or 
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heard,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  very  soon,  either  here  or 
in  Europe,  easy  as  it  may  be  to  effect.  Barn,  or  farm-yard  ma- 
nure, I  maintain,  is  not  only  the  cheapest,  but  if  preserved  and 
•omposted  as  stated,  and  applied  at  the  right  time  and  manner y 
is  the  most  efficient,  for  a  farm  of  any  size  located  remote  from 
the  ocean  and  large  cities  and  towns.  Farmers  so  situated  are 
aware  of  this,  and  they  would  not  be  easily  persuaded  to  expend 
inuch  or  any  money  in  purchasing  special  manures  that  they  know 
nothing  about,  and  I  am  sure  they  could  not  be  scolded  or  driven 
into  it.  Farm-yard  manure  is  made  on  their  farms ;  they  under- 
stand it ;  it  is  near  them ;  no  money  to  pay  out  for  carriage,  or 
the  article  itself;  it  costs  them  some  labor  and  time — and  what 
farming  operations  do  not?  If  a  farmer,  on  requesting  advice,  is 
advised  by  some  person  in  whom  he  can  place  confidence,  that 
his.  farm  is  deficient  in  some  of  its  essential  constituents,  such  as 
lime,  gypsum,  bone-earth,  salt,  charcoal,  &c. — he  puts  his  finger 
on  the  specific  article,  he  knows  it  and  cannot  well  be  deceived 
in  it,  procures  and  applies  it<  The  best  scientific  and  practical 
farmers  of  Great  Britain  are  becoming  every  day  more  convinced 
than  ever  of  the  great  utility  of  farm-yard  manure,  properly 
managed.  Professor  Johnston ,  in  a  late  lecture,  in  substance  says, 
that  no  good  farmer  will  let  his  farm  pass  for  any  time  without 
a  pretty  liberal  supply  of  farm-yard  manure.  Other  manures, 
such  as  are  called  special,  are  used  to  supply  the  soil  and  plant 
with  something  that  the  one  is  deficient  in,  and  the  other,  par- 
ticularly wants  for  its  proper  growth.  In  such  a  system  some 
things  will  be  omitted,  essential,  too,  for  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  soil  and  plants  as  any  the  farmer  has  happened  to  use. 
Whereas  farm-yard  manure  contains  a  little  of  everything,  more 
so  than  any  other  manure  ;  and  different  kinds  of  plants  have  a 
greater  choice  in  selecting  from  such  a  variety  the  food  they  most 
need.  Professor  Anderson,  consulting  chemist  of  the  Highland 
Scotch  Agricultural  Society,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  So- 
ciety within  the  present  year,  for  similar  reasons  as  those  of  John- 
ston and  others  of  equal  force,  says  that  "  farm-yard  manure,  after 
all,  must  be  the  main-stay  of  the  farmer." 
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There  were  some  other  points  in  Prof.  Mapes'  long,  learned  and 
animated  talk  that  I  should  like  to  have  noticed,  but  for  the 

want  of  time  I  must  defer  for  the  present. 

» 

Prof.  Mapes. — I  propose  to  the  Club,  as  subjects  for  the  next 
meeting — Sub-soil  Ploughing  and  Draining — which  was  adopted. 


The  Club  then  adjourned. 


H.  MEIGS,  Sec'y. 
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